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BOOK II. 

Lewis VIII. or the L{on. 

7 s' 

V 

• 9 

N O fooner was this prince crowned* with his cjueen Hiftory of 

Blanche, than an embafly arrived, from England, Lewis 

demanding of him reftitution of the dominions VIIL 

which the late king John held in France. Lezvis pretended 
that they had been legally re-annexed to the French crown 
by his father, and that he himfelf was difeharged of all 
obligations fi‘om the treaty he had entered into, by the fame 
not having been obferved on the part of the Englijh govern¬ 
ment, who had obliged the French prifoners to pay their 
ranfoms, and. had refufed to reinftate the barons in their 
privileges. This anfwer was backed by a ftrong army, and ihid. 
preceeded by an alliance between Lewis, and Frederic , then.475, 
German emperor; the latter promifing never to afiift Eng¬ 
land againft France j and another with the count de Marche, 
hufband to the queen dowager of England. In a fbort time, 

Lewis reduced Noirt , St. Joan d’Angqli, and Rochelle, though 
defended by Savari de Mduleon , one of the moft accom¬ 
plished captains of the age; but he was fo ill fupported by 
the. Englijh miniftry, that he entered into the French fervice. 

Henry , who had taken the government into his own hands, 
was now matter of no part of France but Bourdeaux , and 
the eftates beyond the Garrone .. But he knew that the 
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people of Normandy , Poidfou, and the other old poffeflions 
of his family in France , hated the French government, and 
were ready to embrace the fiift opportunity for fhaking off 
their yoke. He created his brother Richard, who was earl 
of Cornwcil in England, cotint of Poidlou in France ; and 
gave him the command of a confiderable armament both by 
lea and land, of which he made fo good a ufe, that he fixed 
in their duty the inhabitants of thofe places which ftill re¬ 
mained faithful to the Norman family, and prote&ed others 
who had returned to the lame allegiance, fo that Lewis was 
Vol. 10. obliged to agree to a triennial truce. His conduct on this 


p. 87 


occafion has been impeached by the French hiftorians, and 


ibid, p S9. he feems to have been jealous of the credit of Aumery dc 

Montfort , who had fucceeded his father in the command of 
the crufade. He promifed Aumery the high poll: of confta- 
ble of France , the moft important of any that could grace 
a French fubje£t; and Aumery ceded to him the greateft part 
of the conquefts which had been atchieved by his father. 
Mylleri- Ferdinand , count of Flanders , had been a prifoner ever 

©ushiftory fince the battle of Bouvines , and it was generally believed 
of the that the old count, who had been emperor of Conjlantinople , 
count of had been killed by the Bulgarians ; but it is certain, that 
Flanders. Ferdinand's wife, during her hulband’s imprifonment, go¬ 
verned that country. While Lewis was preparing to pulh 
the war againft the Albingenfes , a perfon all of a fudden ap¬ 
peared in Flanders , who pretended to have been the em¬ 
peror Balehvin of Conjlantinople , and confequently lord of 
that country. His ftory was plaufible. He related a won¬ 
derful feries of adventures by which he effected his efcape 
into Flanders ; the identity of his perfon was recogniz¬ 
ed by the old men who remembered him before he went to 
Syria , and he was acknowledged by the people in general 
as their lawful fovereign, and received their oaths of fide¬ 
lity. The regent countefs accufed him of being an im- 
poftor, and he was Summoned to appear before the king at 
Peronne , which he did with great boldnefs. Some of the 
interrogatories put to him of incidents that happened be¬ 
fore his leaving Flanders , feemed to perplex and confound 
him ; but the reality of his perfon was fo ftrongly averred, 
that Lewis difmifled him from his prefence with a fafe con- 
find*. His deficiency in anfwering the queftions put to him, 
began to raife, among the Flemings , a fufpicion of his being 
an impoftor, and, by degrees, his attendants diminifhed, fo 
that the countefs regent ordered him to be put to death, 
after having undergone the torture. This feverity was 
looked upon with horror, becaufe the identity of the old 
count’s perfon was at leaf! doubtful'; and the inconftant 
Flemings reproached her with parricide. 

The pope having prevailed in obliging Lewis , almoft 
againft his will, to put himfelf at the head of the crufade 

againft 
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againft the Albingenfes , who were now headed by the young 
count of Tboloufe, he marched with his army into Languedoc , 
where he demanded entrance into Avignon. This city had 
belonged to the kings of Naples and Sicily , as kings of Arles 
and Provence , and having protected many of the Albingenfes , 
it had been again and again devoted to deftrublion by the 
papal excommunications. The people offered to admit 
Lewis into their city, ir he would give them any affurance 
of quarter, which he durft not venture to do without the 
pope’s leave. This rendered their defence very defperate for 
eight months, and then Lewis, feeing his army reduced to a 
handful, by the fword; diftempers, and famine, granted 
them a capitulation. . 

Lewis was then preparing to return to Paris , but falling Death of 
Fick on the road, he died at .Montpenfter, in the thirty-ninth Lewis 4 
year of his age. Matthew Paris , the Englijh hiftorian, who VIlL 
lived at this time, tells us, that during the fiege of Avignon , 
famine and peftilerice affebted the French camp, and killed 
all kinds of cattle and beafts of burden ; that the French 
being obliged to forage at a great diftance from their camp, 
were cut off by the friends of the befleged, and parties from 
the town ; that the vaft numbers of dead bodies begat fuch 
a number of gnats, flies, and vermin of every kind, as to 
fender it impoffible for the. furvivors either to fleep or eat 
with comfort, or fafety. The king of France, upon this; 
ordered all the dead bodies to be thrown into the Rhone ; 

'and retired to Montpenfier, that he might avoid the infec¬ 
tion. While he remained there, expe&ing every day to hear 
that the town was furrendered, Henry count of Champagne: 
applied to him for leave to return home, the forty days be¬ 
ing expired; for which he had engaged his fervice. The 
king rejebted his fuit, and fwore, that if he perfifted in it; 
he would lay wafte the count’s dominions with fire and 
jfword. 

The fame hiftorian informs us, of a report then prevailing Different 
of the bount’s being deeply in love with the queen, which, accounts 
together with the affront he had received, induced him to 0 f his 
give the king poifon, and that it carried him off. The legates death, 
and prelates about his perfort gave out; upon the death of 
Lewis, that he was only indifpofed, but that he would re¬ 
recover in a Ihort time ; and that his orders to the general 
officers of his army, were to pufh the fiege with all imagin¬ 
able vigour. The citizens, however, continuing to make 
a refolute defence, the legates thought proper to mention an 
accommodation, and to invite twelve of the chief citizens 
to a conference; to which they repaired accordingly. The 
legate then propdfed that he and the other prelates, with 
only their trains, might be permitted to enter their city, to 
difeourfe with the inhabitants concerning the ftate cf their 
fouls, and that they might have an opportunity of clearing ' 
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them to his holinefs from the imputation of herefy. Tfid 
deputies declared that their countrymen were refolved ta 
endure all extremities rather than fubmit to French tyranny ; 
but the prelates taking a folemn oath that they meant no 
more than they pretended, the deputies were, with great 
difficulty, prevailed upon to carry them with them into th6 
town. The gates being opened, a party of the French , aS 
had been preconcerted, rufhed in, and mattering the cen- 
tinels, put the inhabitants to the fword, and became matters 
of the city, which they plundered. 

Reflec- We have thought proper to be the more explicit in our 
tions on relation from fo unexceptionable an author as Matthew Paris 
his cha- was, of this king’s death, that the reader may have a frefli 
rader. opportunity of detefting the villainous arts and impoftures 

of the RomijJj clergy at this time, efpecially as we can 
fcarcely fix upon any period in which their power was at a 
greater height. With regard to the character of Lewis 
VIII. its complexion partakes of that of the clergy. The 
people of England certainly believed that he intended to 
have extirminated all their great men for having been rebels 
to their own native prince. 

Lezuis, when in England , could maintain his footing no 
longer than the pope pleafed, and his legate dictated the 
terms in which he was to leave it. Lezuis refufed to com¬ 
ply with thofe terms, for which he was excommunicated, 
obliged to perform pennailce in his own perfon, and to 
forfeit to the apoftolic chamber a tenth of his revenue for 
two years. His officers were taxed at a twentieth, and his 
chaplains were obliged to repair to Rome for abfolution 3 
which they purchaled by appearing at the door of the ca¬ 
thedral church at Paris , barefooted, and in their fliirts, 
they carrying, at the four great feafts in the year, in their 
hands, whips, or difeiplines, which were to be applied to 
their backs by the canons. 

The fubmiffion of Lewis and his father to thofe infamous 
mortifications, have with churchmen covered the fbameful 
tranfadlions of their reigns, and obliterated the'infamy of 
their having been, in the hands of popes, the fcourges of 
a brave and virtuous people ; we mean the? Albingenfes. 
Officious churchmen have for the fame reafon decorated 
them with fi&itious, and indeed with ridiculous, virtues; for 
they have made Lewis willing to fubmit to death rather 
than violate his marriage vows, by admitting a young maid 
to his embraces, though it is certain, that his own queen 
E lane be, was one of the handfomeft women of her age. 
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Lewis IX. commonly called St. Lewis. 

I T is faid that Lewis VIII. in his life time., exa&ed from The Hate 
his nobles and clergy an oath, that they would place the 0 f France , 
crown, upon his deceafe, on the head of this young prince, 
who was twelve years of age at the time of his acceffion. 

The court of France was, at this time, in a moft difordered 
fttuation, through the variety of chara&ers which compof- 
ed it. Philip Augujlus , though we are ignorant of the pre- 
cife aera of its commencement, had inflituted a court, which 
is now known by the name of the Twelve Peers of France , 
and they pretended to.extraordinary jurifdidlions, efpecially 
in the coronations, if not election of their kings, as 
the extinction of the hereditary right in the Carlovingian 
line was yet recent. They had feen the great diminution 
of their importance of late years, and they thought that a 
minority was the only favourable time for their recovering 
it; but, whatever claims of ele&ion they might have, the 
French nation had never yet difputed the right of a prince 
who had been regularly crowned. 

The queen, with all her appearances of flate and piety, during 
had a heart not unfufceptible of love, and the count of the mino- 
Champagnc , whom fome call Henry, and fome Theobald, rity of 
though the latter feems to have been bis true name, was Lewis IX. 
her perfedl admirer, and celebrated her charms in poetry. 

He inherited the crown of Navarre, in right of his mother, 

Blanche de Navarre, filler of Sancho the Strong; and the 
paffion and nature which breath.ed in his ljqes difeovered 
him to have been fincere in his addrefles. His rival (and a 
favoured one too, as is fufpected) was Bonaventure , the 
cardinal legate j and the preference which Theobald imagin¬ 
ed was given to this ecclefiaftic, drove him into oppofitioii 
to the queen, who was ferved with able minifters. The 
chief was the bilhop of Senlis, through whom the glorious 
battle of Bouvincs had been gained, and who was now 
chancellor .of France, and, confequently, at the head of the 

adminiftratjonl 

Philip Augujlus , in fettling his court of peers, had, in con¬ 
formity with the feudal laws then in uie, and which, be¬ 
fore that time, was common in England , annexed the dig¬ 
nity of peerage to certain offices of great truft and honour, 
fuch as thofe of chancellor, conftable, butler, and cham¬ 
berlain ; and the queen having thofe upon her fide, was the 
lefs follicitous about the attendance of the other great peers, 
who pretended their prefence to he neceflary for authenti¬ 
cating the ceremony. Bonaventure , and the chancellor, were 
of opinion, that file ought to rilk every thing rather than 
^mit of this claim , and orders were given for arrefting the 

B 3 . count 
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fount of Champagne, who threatened to difturb the cere¬ 
mony, if he fhoiild come to Rbeims; for which reafon he 
a b fen ted himfelf. Notwithftanding that, his wife, the 
countefs, laid claim to the office of carrying the fword of 
{fate on the day of coronation ; but it was d'ifputed by the 
countefs of Flanders, whole hufband was ftill in prifon. 
Pifputes The difpute was decided in favour of Philip , count of 
about his Boulogne , uncle to the king, but with a falvo to both their, 
corona- claims. The truth is, the queen, by the advice of her 
tion, council, had very wifely refqlved that the coronation fhould, 

. be performed, which it accordingly was, without any 

claims of the great land feudatories being' admitted; by 
which their order received a mortal blovv in France, where 
no regard has been fince had to any voice they have in 
eledling a king. The heads of the oppofition to the court, 
on this occafion were, Robert, count of Dreux, and duke 
of Bretagne , by his wife the countefs of Flanders, who hated 
the queen regent; with the powerful counts of Champagne , 
Thcloufe, and Provence. The count of Boulogne, uncle to 
the king, was likewife difcontented, without his appearing 
to be fo ; but the politic Blanche foon found means 
to diffipate the whole of this threatening confpiracy, and 
to eftablifh the regal authority more firmly than ever in 
Lewis. 

J);vif:ons She knew the afcendancy fhe had over the mind of the. 
in the count of Champagne, and, partly by her authority, partly by. 
State. blandifhments, £he brought him to humble himfelf at her. 

feet. Perceiving that the a&ive countefs of Flanders had 
in her eye a fecond hufband (her former being ftill a pri- 
foner) in the perfpn of the count of Bretagne , fhe fet the 
firft hufband at liberty, and thereby prevented thgt danger¬ 
ous alliance. She bribed the earl of Kent, fiyft minifter to 

_ _ • * ^ 4 

Henry III. of England, in whom the confederates trufled 
as the main fpring of their alliance, and the Englijh arma¬ 
ments were fo retarded, that the operations of the. 
allies could not proceed j and thus the French govern¬ 
ment, for fome time, enjoyed repofe , but it was foon de~ 
ftroyed. 

Philip , count of Boulogne , being apprehenfive from the 
example of the count of Flanders, that the queen would 
fet at liberty his father-in-law the old count of Boulogne , 
who likewife had remained a prifoner ever fince the battle 
of Bouvines, joined the confederates, and a fcheme was 
formed for feizing the perfon of the king. The plot was 
.privately difeovered by the count de Champagne , to the 
queen, and the Parifians efcorted his majefly to his capi¬ 
ta). 

Soon after, the count of Bretagne, who had been difap- 
pointed in marrying the countefs of Flanders, broke into 
open rebellion, and having a fecret intelligence with the 

heads 
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heads of the malecontents, they appeared fo thinly in de¬ 
fence of the king, that he was upon the point of falling 
into the count’s hands, when he was refcued by the count 
of Champagne, who had been privy to the confederacy, but 
now appeared on the king’s fide, with a force that obliged 
the count of Bretagne to receive law from the queen regent. 

The earl of Tholoufe had, by this time, recovered great 
part of his patrimonial dominions from the talons of the 
church, and was the moft confiderable of the confederates 
who remained unreduced. The queen regent made fo good 
ufe of the credit fhe had with the legate, that fhe revived 
the army of the crufaders of the church. 

The inhuman war againft the Albingenfes was renewed The cru- 
under Imbert dc Beaujou , governor of Languedoc , who put fade a- 
all the Albingenfes to death, either by fire or fword, parti- gainft the 
cularly all that were found within the caftle of Bonteque , Albingen- 
near ‘Tholoufe. This barbarity was committed by the advice fes renew- 
of the bimop of Carcaffone , and Amelin , the pope’s legate ed. 
fn thofe parts ; but it was fo far from deprefiing the Albin - 
genfes , that they grew more powerful than ever ; and, after 
taking Sarazin , and other places of great importance, from 
Imbert , the latter was obliged to remove to France , when he 
returned in the year 1228, with a frefh fupply of crufaders, 
under the archbifhops of Bourges t Auch , and Bourdeaux . 

Raymond , earl of Tholoufe , could not withftand the ftorm, 
and being, befides, a prince of a foft, timid difpofition, he 
fhut himfelf up in Tholoufe , where h'ardfbips and famine 
foon compelled him to liften to propofals fent him by the 
pope’s legate, through the abbot of Grandfelve. A truce 
and a meeting being agreed upon, he was perfuaded to have 
an interview with the queen regent at Meaux , where, 
againft all law and good faith, he found himfelf a prifoner. 

It is obfervable, that the more devoted the people of thofe 
days were to the Roman pontiff, they were the more dif- 
regardful of every virtue that ought to chara< 5 terize the 
human fpecies. 

The earl, inftead of being admitted to make terms, was Dif m a! 
obliged to receive them, and thofe too of the hardeft di- ft ate c f 
geftion, and in the moft infamous manner. He was forced t h e ear i c f 
to appear before the altar in his fhirt and drawers, with a Tholoufe* 
torch in his hand, and to beg pardon for all he had done 
againft the church, and to promife to defend the faith, and 
banifh and expel all the heretics out of his territories. He 
was to pay immenfe fums for the propagation of the Roman 
catholic religion ; to take upon himfelf the crufade for five 
years, and not to return to Tholoufe without a certificate of 
his good behaviour under the hand of the great mafter of 
Rhodes. He was to demolifh the fortifications of Tholoufe , 
and of five and thirty cities and caftles in his dominions, 

and never to rebuild them without the pope’s leave. He 
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was to deliver into the hands of the legate all thofe cafllei 
and cities with Penne d? A genes ^ for eight years ; and he was 
obliged to make war with fuch of his fubjedts as fhould 
refufe to comply with the terms of the treaty j nay, if ho 
was unable to reduce them himfelf, he was to employ the 
Knights Templars , who were to conquer the pafieffions of the 
rebels, and hold them for themfelves. But the moll im¬ 
portant part of the treaty was, that, for the full accomplifh- 
ment of all this, he fhould refign himfelf a prifoncr into the 
hands of the king at the Louvre in Paris t from whence he 
fhould not depart till he had firffc caufed his daughter to be 
brought to CarcaJJone , and committed to the cuftody of the 
king, into the hands of thofe perfons whom he fhould ap¬ 
point and depute for that purpofe. 

The Befides thofe and many other fhameful articles, the count 

lhanieful bound himfelf to make war upon his friend the earl of Foix, 
treaty he and never to make peace with him, but by the legate’s per¬ 
is obliged million. The performance of this treaty came next under 
to make, confideration. Certain ftatutes were drawn up, to which 

the count was obliged to agree. 

Firff, to facilitate the payment of the refpe&ive Turns, 
which he had bound and obliged himfelf to pay towards the 
convents, by way of penalty ; they caufed him to command 
and enjoin, that all his fubjedts who made profeffion of the 
faith of the Albingenfes , fhould furnifh him with a mark of 
filver a head. And this was to perfuade him, that he 
ought not to look upon that condemnation as ftrange and 
fevere, fince the payment of the faid fums would wholly 
lie upon the Albingenfes. Moreover, by this means, they 
put all his fubiedfs to the teft; for fo many as fhould re¬ 
fufe to pay the faid mark of filver, were thereby known 
and taken notice of, fo that it was a kind of inquifitio.n, to 
fingle out, and difeover all fuch as fhould be afterwards 
perfecuted. And that fuch as fhould continue and per- 
fevere in their religion, fhould be punifhed and fentenced 
to death, their goods confifcated, their wills rendered in¬ 
valid and of none effect; fo that neither their children, nor 
any of their relations, could recover or enjoy their inhe¬ 
ritance. 

Secondly, That their houfes fhould be utterly levelled 

and demolifhed. 

Thirdly, He did likewife command and ordain, that all 
thofe who fhould refufe the inquifitors their houfes, farms 
and woods, or fhould protect and defend the heretics, 
refeue 3 nd deliver them when they were taken, fhould deny 
the inquifitors their aid and afiifhmce, or refufe to vindicate 
and defend them when they required it, or fhould not do 
their heft endeavours to keep and fecure fuch as the faid 
inquifitors fhould apprehend, fhould fuffer coporal punifh- 
ment, and have their goods confifcated. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, Item,That thofe who were fufpecled of hercfy, 
ihall take their oaths to live in obedience to the catholic 
faith, and renounce and abjure their herefy j and if they 
ihall refufe fo to do, they {hall fuffer the fame punifhment 
as the heretics. But, if after the oath taken, it doth appear, 
that they have received, favoured, or advifed any heritics, 
they {hall fuffer whatfoever punifhment the council fhall 

think fit to inflidl upon them. 

Laftly, We moreover ordain, if it {hall appear, that any 
one who hath been an offender {hall die an heretic, and 
that fufficiently proved and made out before the bifhop ; 
that his goods fliall be confifcated, and the houfes wherein 
he fhall have dwelt fince the treaty of peace made at Paris, 
pr wherein he fliall dwell hereafter, fliall be utterly razed 
and demolilhed. 

We have been the more follicitous to preferve the memory 
of this negotiation, which was one of the moft important ever 
concluded on the part of the French crown, becaufe its cruel 
and tyrannical conditions have been ftifled by moft, if not 
all, the popifii hiftorians, and are but ill underftood by the 
proteftants. 

A council was called in 1229, at which the archbilhops of A cotm- 
Narbonne , Bourdeaux , and Auch, with feveral other prelates, cil held at 
affifted ; and, by its feventh canon, a fevereprohibition was Four- 
laid againft the laity reading or tranflating the holy fcripturesj deaux .. 
jand Gregory IX. published an ordinance, that all laymen, of 
what rank or quality foever, fliould be prohibited from 
preaching. 

All this while, the earl of Tboloufe was detained dole 
prifoner j and remained fo till the fums, in which he was 
fined, were paid ; the walls of Tboloufe demolilhed ; and his 
only daughter and child, Joan, who was no more than nine 
years of age, was put into the hands of the queen-mother, 
to be by her educated till {he was married to herfecond fon, 

Alonfo . Colmicu , one of the legates, impofed his commands 
on the count of Tboloufe , to write to the count of Foix t 
which he did, in friendly but preffing terms, to fubmit to 
the fee of Rome ; but the count flood out with a noble dif- 
dain. The legate then applied his batteries to the count's 
fubjefts, who earneftly prefled him to comply, and, at laft, 
he had an interview with cardinal Atigc, another legate, 
and fome of the chief French clergy, at St. Jean de Berges. 

There the legate^fpared no pains to prevail with him to fub¬ 
mit to the pope j and the count, finding that, at laft, he 
muft be forced, and that his dominions would be expofed 
to the moft cruel devaluations, he agreed to put five of his 
caftles into the legate’s hands. His example was followed 
by the count of Comminge and the prince of Bearne , who 
were unable, of themfelves, to refill: fuch a torrent of op- 


preflion. 


It was owing to the above negotiation that the 
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noble county of Thaloufe, foon after, was united to the crown 
of France. 

Privileges It was, perhaps, owingto the pope, that the queen-regent 
of the and her fon did not, at this time, entirely abolifh the privi- 
greatlordsleges of the great lords; but fhe depended on the clergy for 
reduced, money, and they made their own terms, which were not 

over favourable for the crown; and this lead her to mild 
meafures ; which fucceeded fo well, that fhe brought many 
of the great tenants of the crown to their duty. A party, 
however, ftill held out; who endeavoured to bring the count 
of Champagne to head them, by offering to him in marriage 
the daughter of the count of Bretagne. The count, what¬ 
ever pafftcn he might ftill entertain for the queen, was ready 
to have celebrated the marriage, when a ftop v/as put to the 
match by the king ; whom the count fo far obeyed, that he 
withdrew from his engagements with the malecontents. The 
queen of Cyprus had ftrong pretenftons to the count’s domi¬ 
nions, and they invited her to head them. They accord¬ 
ingly invaded his country ; but he was fo powerfully pro¬ 
tected by the king, that they were forced to retire. The king 
and the queen-mother laid hold of the queen’s claim to re¬ 
duce the power of the count, whofe inconftancy had given 
them fo much trouble; for, under pretence of fatisfying her 
claim, they obliged the count to fell part of his domini¬ 


ons. 

t!)ppofi- The count of Boulogne , brother to the late king, was at 
tion of the the head of this party in the oppofition ; and the queen had 
count of the art to balance his intereft by that of the count of Flan- 
Foulogne . ders. They had flattered the count of Boulogne with hopes 

of the French crown, founded on the pretended rights of 
ele£tion, which they revived on this occafton; but the queen, 
at laft, fucceeded in convincing the count, that the real in¬ 
tention of the malecontents v/as to give the crown to Enguer-> 
rand de Couci , whofe claim was from Charles the Great , and 
was favoured by the emperor. The count, convinced by 
her reafons, entirely abandoned the caufe of the malecon¬ 
tents, accepted of a penflon, and was reconciled to his ne¬ 
phew. 

Wife go- The count of Bretagne remained ftill to be gained over to 
vernojent the royal party. He was powerful, obfrinate, and fup- 
of the ported by the king of England. The queen-mother had 
queen- made fo good ufe of her money, that fhe had either brought 
mother, over all the inferior malecontents, or had-rendered them fo 

diftruftful of each other, that they never could make a deci- 
ftve pufh. The count of Bretagne continued in arms; but 
the queen-mother having gained over the heads of the En~ 
glijh miniftry, Henry III. was betrayed in all the attempts he 
made to affift him ; fo that, after ftripping the count of his 
chief fortrefles, fhe obliged him to make his fubmiflxons, and 
Henry to accept of a triennial truce, 
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The court and kingdom of France having thus gained fome 
repofe, the queen-mother had many reafons that determined 
her to marry her fon. He was then nineteen years of age, 
of a majeftic appearance, full of courage and fpirit, and his 
judgment was excellent. In {hort, nature had furniftied 
him with every qualification that could conftitute a great 
prince. Queen Blanche , whole ruling paffion was power, 
and who was refolved to retain it in her own hands as long 
as {he could, obferved the growing qualities of her fon, and 
was determined to render them as ufelefs as poffible, both to 
himfelf and his people. For this purpofe, fhe put him into 
the hands of gloomy clergymen ; who gave him an educa¬ 
tion fo religious, that it turned his excellent natural endow¬ 
ments into poifon to the quiet and welfare of his people.' 

Though humane, beneficent, and juft, thofe amiable virtues 
loft their names, when the wills of popes or priefts oppofed 
them ; and none were fuffered to approach his perfon, who 
could inftrudt him in the real duties that a great prince owed 
to himfelf and his fubjedls. Margaret , daughter to the count 
o f Provence, was ftie lady whom the queen pitched upon to 
be her Ton’s confort; and, after the marriage was celebrated, 

{he found her authority more ftrengthened than ever, by the 
king repofing upon her entirely the cares of government. 

None, however, were found hardy enough to blame her ad- 
mi niftrat ion, which was in every refpeeft faultlefs ; and (he 
exerted in herfelf that fpirit, and thofe civil virtues, which 
{he fought to fupprefs in her fon. 

But her condinft, though not attacked, was not un- who go- 
jepined at in fecret, efpecially by the great nobility ; who verns 
found themfelves, by her means, excluded from all polls of France af- 
power and profit under the crown. The count of Bretagne terherfou 
renewed his attachments with the EngliJh monarch, a weak, is of age. 
imfteady prince, and poffeffed of little real power, becaufe 
he was perpetually at variance with his parliament. He en¬ 
couraged the count in his difeontent; but the queen-mother 
effectually humbled him, by fending her fon againft him at 
the head of an army. The count applied to the Englijh 
monarch to make good his promifes of affiftance ; but 
Henry being unable, the count was obliged to throw himfelf 
at the king’s feet with a halter about his neck, and obtained 
his pardon. 

Jn the year 1234, Lewis was twenty-one years of age; 
but his mother continued to be, as abfolutely as ever, miftrefs 
of the government, though Ihe dropped the title of regent. 

The count of Champagne was now become, in his mother’s 
right, king of Navarre ; and being immenfely rich, he 
fought to repurchafethe eftates which he had, fome years be¬ 
fore, parted with ; but the regal power interpofed, and put 
a bar to the re-annexation. 

The rage of crufading was, at that time, revived in France , 
and ferved many purpofes of ambition and vanity. The 

neyv 
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^ j Fu ^ e T cw king °f Navarre found he muft make but a poor figure 
under the if confined to his French dominions, where the queen-mo- 

ing of ther’s authority was fo well eftablifhed; and, being under 
Alavarre. no apprehensions from the Spaniards , he refolved to take 

upon himfelf the crofs ; and his royal dignity procured him 
many followers; particularly Hugh , duke of Burgundy ; Pe¬ 
ter de Dreux , furnamed lllclcrk , duke of Bretagne ; John, his 
brother, count de Brain and Mafcon ; Henry , count de Bar ; 
Guy , count de Nevers ; the conftable Amauri , count de Mont- 
fort ; the counts de foigni and Sancerre ; and many other 
barons of France . Navarre , and Bretagne: as, the counts 


uarons or rranee , jsavarre , ana rsretagne: as, tne counts 
Guiomar , de Leon , Henry de Goetlo , Andrew de Vitrey , Raoul 


See 


We 


p.245, 

Jeq. 
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j eng biz 

Jdban, 


Geoffrey de Avefi 
in th 
ill all 


It muff, however, be 


Yol. VII. f u bje&s. 


obferved, that the affairs both of Europe and Afu 
^bout this time, a total alteration by the progrefs o fjengbiz 
Khan s arms. This, perhaps, was the reafon why, about 
the year 1238, feveral of the Aftatic princes courted the 
friendfhip of Lewis ; vvhofe reputation wfs fo great, that it 
is find to have difarmed two of the old man of the mountain’s 


afTaflinate 


P- 
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et Tj 


pon 
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Lewis was magnificent and fplendid, and the kingdom tran¬ 
quil. He had made noble provifions for his brothers ; but 
this ferenity was foon overcaft. The count de la Marche, 
hufband to the queen dowager of Ragland, formed a. con¬ 
federacy again!! the court of Lewis. The young count of 
Bretagne entered into it, as did the count of ThoLoufe, from 
refentment of his family wrongs ; but all of them expe&ed 


li/h 


The count of Marche 


was prefl'ed by his wife, a haughty princefs, who difdained 
that queen Blanche fhould be her fuperior ; and he offered, 
if Henry would furnifh him with money only, to retake all 
that his family had loft in France. Henry , flattered by thofe 
promifes, called a parliament at London; but he found the 
members backward in falling in with his views. They 
’ :d the count of ALarcbe with having impofed upon 
their king, and with having treated themfelves contemptu- 
oufly, by demanding the afliftance of their money and not of 
their arms. The king endeavoured, but in vain, to footh 
them into a compliance with his will; but they refented his 
entering into any engagements with the count of Marche or 
the French nobility, without their confent and advice. 

Henry perfifted obftinately in his purpofe. 


my- Lewis did the fame. 


fleet 
of 


at Rochelle , and his fubjeefts united in his defence. Henry 


May 

veil'd s, and landed at Rouen , 

* & 


his queen, his 

brother 
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irotfier Richard, king of the Romans , and feven of his great 
officers of ftate. His conduct was as wavering and pufiiani- 
jnous, as that of Lewis was firm and refolute. The latter Lewis 
offered Henry peace upon reafonable conditions, but it was beats the 
reje&ed, and Lewis twice beat the confederates; who, be- Englijh 3 
ing difappointed of money, foon made an end of all their 
performances and engagements with Henry. The count de 
la Marche fubmitted to Lcivis , and Henry retired to Bour - 
fieaux. Any other prince but he, might, at this time, have 
lhaken the throne of France ; but the malecontents durft 
not truft him ; and they were, one after another, reduced 
to a fenfe of their duty 5 leaving Lewis in the glorious and 
tranquil poffefllon of his throne. 

He had, with fecret indignation, obferved that one of the and'makes 
greateft miferies to which his empire was fubjedted, lay in capital 
the intermarriages of foreigners with the daughters of his reforma- 
great lords ; by which fome of the belt eftates in France de- tions in 
icended to Grangers. This mode of fucceffion was produc- hisking- 
tive of the worft confequences, by often embroiling the dom. 
crown of France with the princes whofe natural born fub- 
jedts thofe Grangers were. The French , in general, as well 
as LeivtSy were fenfible of the evil; and, in a parliament, or 
general meeting of the ftates, it was enadted, that French 
fubjedts fhould not, without the king’s per million, give their 
daughters in marriage to foreigners. Another capital difad- 
vantage, which the French monarchy laboured under at the 
fame time, was the double homages paid by its fubjedts 
to Lewis and the king of England. This was an inconveni- 
ency which had its root in the nature of the feudal conftitu- 
tions, and was to be conquered only by Lewis obliging every 
French fubjedt to make his eledtion to which prince he was 
to pay his homage. If to Lewis y then Henry , or whoever 
held the' crown of England , feized all the lands fuch vaffals 
held of him. If to the Englijh crown, the French fiefs were 
forfeited by Lewis. To remedy, as far as poffible, the glar¬ 
ing injuftice which this option introduced, Lewis gave orders 
for fuch of his fubjedts, whofe lands were feized by the En- 
giijhy to be indemnified out of the forfeitures of the Englijh 
to his crown. 


Though Lewis had been educated in themoft fiavifh con- P a g e 99* 

rmity to the Ro?nifn church and difeipline, yet ho knew He is re¬ 


now to make the proper 
and fpiritua! concerns of his helincfs. 


temporal fpeded 
He declined taking abroad as 


any immediate intereft in the quarrel between the emperor well as at 
and pope Innocent IV. when the latter was driven from Rome home, 
to Lyons , which did not then belong to the French crown. 

He gave way, however, to Innocent's celebrating a magnificent 
Council in that city ; and he had the glory of being propofed 
by the emperor of Germany as the arbiter of the differences 
between himfeJf and the pope. Lewis vvilely declined taking 
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any decifive part in their differences, becaufe he condemned 
the exceffes of both ; but he did all he could to reconcile 
them, though without effeCL He did not, however, fuffer 
the frantic haughtinefs of the pontiff to break into the police 
of his kingdom. He refufed to fuffer excommunications to 
operate, as the pope contended they fhoiild* in civil matters, 
by the parties who fell under them, forfeiting their rights to 
all their civil property, whether the fentence was juft or un¬ 
juft; and, by a prudent ceconomy, he regulated his finances 
fo as to become, by the twenty-fourth year of his age, the 
richeft and moft formidable prince in Europe. The two bat¬ 
tles which he had gained over Henry III. of England'., parti¬ 
cularly that of Taillebourg, had raifed his military character; 
and, by feaforiable re-annexations arid prudent purchafes, 
he had enlarged the demefnes of the crown, which were his 
foie dependence; far beyond what they had been fince the 
extinction of the Carlovingian race, 
iffe falls ill Thus far Lewis IX. may be faid to have been born for the 
and takes happinefs of his people and the glory of the human fpecies. 
thecrofs. But his luftre was too irifenfe to laft ; and the fatal twift to¬ 
wards religion which he had received in his youth, foon pro¬ 
duced fatal effeCts. About the year 1244, Lezvis was at¬ 
tacked by a dangerou '. malady, which feems to have aff’eCted 
his brain ; for, during its paroxifms, he was delirious, and 
raved about taking the crofs. For twenty-four hours, he 
feemed to be without fenfation ; but when he recovered 
his ufual health, the impreffion of the obligation he was un¬ 
der to take the crofs ftill remained upon his mind. He ima¬ 
gined that, while he was ill, a voice from heaven had corii- 
manded him to march againft the infidels ; and, that his re¬ 
covery was owing to a refolution of obeying the holy warn¬ 
ing. In vain did his wife and mother, with the wifeft and 
ableft of his nobles and counfellors, endeavour to divert hini 
from the profecution of this frantic purpofe ; and even the 
bifhop of Paris added his earneft exhortations to diffuade 
him. 

His great All that Lewis could be brought to confent to, was, td 
prepara- delay his expedition till he could put matters upon fuch a 
xions for a footing, that his embarking in it could be of no differvice td 
crufade. the internal quiet of his kingdom. He difarmed the count 

of Tboloufe , whom he had pardoned for his laft revolt, and 
put him out of any condition to renew the war, be the op¬ 
portunity ever fo inviting. He, with great difficulty, pro¬ 
cured the confent of the ftates of his kingdom to his expedi¬ 
tion. He renewed his endeavours, but without fuccefs, td 
reconcile the pope to the emperor, Frederic ; and had, for 
that purpofe* an interview with his holinefs. The count 
of Provence, father-in-law both to Lezvis and Henry III. of 
England, had only daughters to fucceed him in his vaft pof- 
feffions, which, after his death, he had bequeathed to his 
x-oungeft daughter, Beatrix j fo that the proper difpofitiori 

of 
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I 1 of that princefs in marriage, was a capital point for the quiet 
of France. Lewis difcovered great addrefs and abilities in 
managing that matter fo that Beatrix , notwithftanding all 
the oppofition railed by th eEngliJh court and the great lords 
o iFrance, became the wife of his brother Charles. He ob¬ 
tained permillion from his holinefs to levy the tenth of his 
I clergy’s revenues for the fupport of his expedition; but 
I when the pope attempted to impofe, by his own authority, 

I a like tax, which was to be employed in the private quarrel 
I between him and the emperor, Lewis interpofed, and, to 

I 1 the infinite joy of the clergy, flopped the payment. 

So confcientious was Levjis in every thing relating to his Refers hia 
expedition, that he gave public notice for all who conceived differ- 
themfelves to have been aggrieved or injured by him, to ex- enceswith 
hibit their cafes, that they might receive fatisfa&ion. Hen- England ^ 
ry III. of England \ aid hold of this invitation; and fentover to his bi- 
to France his brother, Richard , earl of Cornwall ; who, in fhops. 

| Henry’s name, demanded reftitution of his dutchy of Nor- 
\ snandy , of which, he faid, he had been wrongfully deprived. 

Lewis referred the demand to the bifhops of Normandy , who 
adjudged it to be frivolous ; and all that Lewis could be 
brought to agree to was a renewal of the truce under the 
guaranty of his holinefs. All the other difpofitions made 
by Lewis , upon this frantic occafion, difcovered the molt 
profound policy and foundnefs of judgment. 

The equanimity with which he had conduced himfelf in 
the difpute between the pope and the emperor, had won the 
hearts of both ; and the latter not only gave him, by his ce¬ 
lebrated chancellor, Peter de Vignes , the moft exprefs afl'ur- 
ances of his intending to take no advantage againft France 
during his abfence, but iffued out orders to all his governors 
and officers for furnifhing the crufaders under Lewis with all 
kinds of provifions and neceffaries ; by which his magazines 
were regularly and plentifully fupplied. It was in this wife 
providence for the fubfiftence of his troops, that the expe¬ 
dition of Lewis to the Holy Land differed effentially from 
thofe that preceded it, where warmth and enthufiafm fup¬ 
plied all care and forefight. 

Lewis was equally provident for the tranquillity of his His re* 
kingdom as for the fuccefs of his arms. He had few or no fources 
refources but in his own demefne, or what may be called his and reve- 
family eftate. Feudal fervice was all he could demand from nues. 
his great lords ; but thefe were confined to a certain number 
of days, generally forty ; and all the time over, if the king 
detained his vaffals troops, was to be paid by himfelf. The 
great land-holders, or feudatories, in France , were then fo 
free, that the king could impofe upon them no extra-feudal 
tax; nor were they fo fond of calling together the allembly 
of their ftates as the kings of England were. The two king¬ 
doms, though their feudal conftitutions refembled each 
other, differed in that refpedf; as the power of the king of 

England 
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England was more compact, and Jefs fubjecl to foreign 
enee, than that of the king of France j but chiefly, as the 
great tenants in capite, belonging to the king of England, 
were obliged to attend their fovereign to foreign parts j 
which many of them willingly did, as the greateft part of 
their eftates often lay in France. Such of them as had no 
pofleflions but in England , being fuffered to pay an ex feu age, 
of fine, for excufing their attendance, thofe exfeuages became 
foon a capital part of the royal revenue of England. 

Hifiory Le'ivis was fo well beloved, and his authority fo firmly 
and death eftablifhed, that he was lefs cautious than his predeceflors 
*f Rai- had been, in convoking thofe afl'emblies; but fome favoura- 
mond , the ble incidents, which happened during his preparations, co-. 
laft ear! ofincided with his Zeal. Rahnond , the younger, had cleared 
? holoufe. off all the pecuniary penalties that had been impofed upon 

him ; and, being of a more pliable difpofition than his fa¬ 
ther, had admitted the popirn inquifitors into his country ; 
where they were guilty of fuch oppreffions, that many of 
them were killed by the inhabitants. This might have had 
terrible confequences, in ftirring up a frefh crufade, had not 
the main expedition under the king been in agitation ; and. 
had not Rahnond , by the moft folemn atteftations, purged 
himfelf of all concern in the riot. Before the grand expedi¬ 
tion took place, he went to Rome , to follicit the favour of 
Jeave to bury his father’s bones in confecrated ground ; but 
it was denied him, becaufe that prince had died excommu¬ 
nicated. Rahnond , in returning to his own dominions, died 
at Milan ; upon which, Alonjo , brother to Lewis , entered 
„ into poflefiion of his eftates, in right of his wife, Joan , who 
was Raimondis daughter and heirefs. The county of Tho- 
loufe was fo important an acquifition to the royal family of 
France , that it delayed the crufade for fome months, till 
Jlonfo could be firmly fettled in the fucceflion. 

Difpofi- Never did fo brave, fo well appointed, and regular an ar- 
tions for my leave Europe , as that under Lewis ; and never did any 
thecru- prince proceed fo foberly, wifely, and firmly, in an under- 
iade. taking which, we may fay, was worfe than madnefs. He was 

attended by his three brothers; Ahnfo, count of Poitiers ; 
Robert , count of Artois ; and Charles , count of Anjou. Their 
three wives, as well as the queen-con fort, took the crofs; 
and fhared in the fatigues of the expedition. The zeal of 
Lewis was fuch as converted him into a preacher for the 
crufade; and he prevailed on all his fubje£ls, whom he fuf- 
pefted of railing commotions in his abfence, to follow his 
example. Thefe were Hugh , duke, of Burgundy ; Peter 9 
duke of Bretagne ; TVilliam , earl of Flanders ; Hugh de Cha- 
jit lion, count of St. Paul ; and Gautier de Chajlillon , his ne¬ 
phew ; Hugh de Luftgnan , earl of Marche , and his fon, 
Hugh de Brown , followed them ; together with the counts 
de Drcu.Xy de Bar 3 de Soijfoiis, de Blais , de Retd) dc Montforty 

and 
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fth ide Vendofme » The lords* John de Beaujeu; Philip di 
Courtenay ; Guion de Flandres ; Archambald de Bourbon , the 
younger ; Raoul de Couci ; John de Barret ; Gaubert and John 
de dpre'mont ; Giles de Mailli ; Robert de Bethune , of Arras } 

Oliver de Ferines ; Simon , count de Sabruc ; and lord de Co - 
wtfrcf. Befides thofe, the famous Joinville, the ftatefman. 
and hiftorian of the timres, ferved in this expedition 5 as did 
a number of prelates. We are not, however, to fuppofe 
that all thofe illuftrious perfonages failed at the fame time $ 

Tome of them being left behind to bring up recruits, and for 
other purpofes. Before Lewis failed, he annexed the county 
of Mafcon to the crown, by purchafing it of the countefs, 
who retired to a convent. He then appointed the queen- 
mother regent of his kingdom during his abfence; and, in 
the year 1248, the expedition fet fail, in two divifions; one, 
carrying the king and queen, from A'tgues Mortcs, and the 
other from Marseilles. 

We have, in a former part of this work, been diffufe up- See 
on the hiftory of this unhappy crufade, and of the ftate of Vol. VII. 
Syria, Egypt, and Perjia, when it was undertaken. We gave p. 254, et 
our readers more ample information on that head than ca i\feq. 
be found in any other work ; and we corre&ed the miftakes 
of all other hiftorians, by drawing our authorities from 
Mojlem as well as Chrijlian writers ; and therefore we Ihall 
repeat no part that we have already related. 

According to the beft accounts, Lewis had not in his ar- Strength 
my above fixty thoufand fighting men ; but they were and ex- 
Frenchmen , devoted to his perfon and caufe, under excellent pence of 
difcipline; and a greater number would only have embar- th eFrenck 
raffed him. The number of his (hips which carried this army, 
armament, are faid to have been eighteen hundred ; all of 
them built in French, ports. Three thoufand of his officers 
were knights-bannerets, one hundred and feventy-two of 
whom he maintained at his own table; and he paid fuch of 
his great lords, who were unable to maintain their followers, 
fo much a head, out of his own pocket. 

The injuftice and folly of this expedition never oncefug- 
gefted themfelves to Lewis or his followers, becaufe their 
heads were filled with the fumes of fuperftition and devotion. 

His firft capital error confifted in the long ftay he made 
in the kingdom of Cyprus, where he appointed his rendez¬ 
vous, and where, through the unwholefomnefs of the air 
and water, he loft fome of his beft troops and officers, par¬ 
ticularly the laft of the Archibalds of Bourbon, from whom 
the prefent kings of France and Spain are defcended, by one 
of their anceftors marrying a daughter of that houfe. Per¬ 
haps the vaft delay which Lewis made, between the time of 
his taking the crofs and failing upon the expedition, might 
have contributed not a little, as well as the too long ftay he 
made at Cyprus, to its unfortunate event. The infidels in 

Vol, XI. C Egypt 
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Egypt and Syria had, at that time, great connexions with 
the Chrijiians ; and, confequently, they loft no time in their 
preparations to refift them. 

The fucceffes of Lewis , as we have already feen, were, at 
firft, amazing and rapid j and if, inftead of engaging N/y- 
m odd in in Syria, he had marched towards Cairo , that city, 
and all Egypt, muft have fallen into his hands ; but even his 
conquefts ruined his army, notwithftanding the numerous 
reinforcements it received. The luxuries of the climate in¬ 
troduced diffolution of manners, and all difcipline was loft 
among the foldiers. Lewis, after beating the infidels at Al- 
tnanfurak, where he loft his brother, the count of Artois, 
with two thoufand of his brat'eft troops, when it was too 
late, puftsed on towards Egypt ; but loft the command of the 
navigation of th e-Nile, and confequently of all conveyance 
of provifions to his army; which, by difeafes multiplying, 

were reduced to a handful, on a fpot between Almanfurah 
and Damiata. ■ > m 

Lewis , notwithftanding all his misfortunes, difdained to 
be any thing lefstfian aking, and rejeXed the fervile condi¬ 
tions, prefcribed to him by Moadhdhejn , the infidel fultan ; 
but, at laft, he and his remaining chief officers, were con- 
ftrained to furrender thenifelves prifoners at difcretion to the 
barbarians. His behaviour, under his misfortunes, was 
firm and magnanimous; and he ftruck the infidels themfelves 
with admiration of his virtues. They butchered the com¬ 
mon men ; nor had they any rule for faving the others but 
the richnefs of their armour, which gave them hopes of a 

large ranfom. 

It is certain that the ft ate of Moadhdhenis affairscontri- 
buted to the deliverance of Lewis, who muft otherwife have 
fallen a faerifice to the barbarity,, avarice, and fuperftition, 
of the infidel emirs and. general officers of the Egyptian 
Mamlucks ; who, inftigated by MoadhdhenP& lifter, Sajr al 
Dot\ murdered Moadbdhem in the prefence of Lewis . 

We have, in the paffages referred to, given the fequel of 
this tragedy, fo far as it related to Lewis, who might have 
received the crown of Egypt , in a prefent from the emirs, if 
he would have conformed to their fuperftitions. After Leivis 
had given orders for the furrender of Damiata, which, dur¬ 
ing his expedition into Egypt, had been held by his queen, 
the duke of Burgundy, and many other French nobility, with 
a ftrong garrifon, and a fleet confifting of Pifan and Genoefe 
fhips, he followed his queen to Aeon . Lewis had left his 
brother, the count of Poitiers, a hoftage, in the hands of the 
infidels, for the payment of the firft moiety of his ranfom ; 
thirty thoufand crowns of which being deficient, he obliged- 
the Knights Templars , much againft their inclination, to ad¬ 
vance it; upon which the count immediately regained his 
liberty. 

The 
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The joy of the French , in hearing the firft fucceiles of 
Lewis* was foon damped by the news of his captivity. Up¬ 
on his arrival at Aeon , he was ftill mafter of a very refpe&a-r 
ble force, both by fea and land ; and his beft friends were 
for his immediately returning to France , to prevent the En- 
glijh taking advantage of the expiration of.the truce, which 
was at hand; and to refettle the affairs of government, which 
were daily fuffering by his abfence. Lewis j who was always 
romantically religious, made a fcruple ofjeaving Syria be¬ 
fore he had delivered the ChriJHans of th^t country from 
their melancholy condition. - 

In the mean while, a Cijlertian monk,, whom fome writers Miferies 
report to have been an agent for the Syrian and Egyptian in- of France 
fidels, came from Germany to France ; where-pretending, to a daring hia 
divine commiffion, and to frequent revelations,, he preached captivity, 
up a crufade for the deliverance of Lewis. His fuccefs was 
fuch as aJmoft defolated the country Of Franc?. The lower 
people left their manual employments to follow him.. Agri¬ 
culture and manufactures were thrown afid’e; and the riling, 
from the quality of thofe who attended it; and from their 
having a lamb painted in> their Colours, was called, ‘‘-The 
“ Crufade of the Shepherds.” In fa£I, the infurgents were 
the moft abandoned of all wretches ; and haying long been* 
through the abfence of the king and the great lords, under 
no controul, they had indulged themfelves in robberies and 
wickednefs of every kind. 

The monk exercifed over them a defpotic power; he A dangef- 
gave them leaders, temporal as well as fpiritual, with a new ous infur- 
fyftem of religion; by which they were bound, in confci- region 
ence, to hold the di&ates of their leader, be they ever fo i m - quelled, 
pious, as facred; arid to exterminate the orders of priefts and 
monks wherever they fell in their way, on pretext that their 
difiolute lives had drawn down the judgments of Heaven 
upon the king. Thofe wretches, after domineering in the 
Orleannois, were proceeding in their excefles, when the gen¬ 
tlemen of Berry, and the adjacent provinces, were obliged 
to alTociate themfelves in their own defence,: and, by a fea- 
fonable firmnefs, a Hop was put to the infurre&ion ; but 
not before its leader, and great numbers of the-infurgents, 
were cut in pieces between Mortamer and ftlleneuve upon the 
Char. 

* 

Thofe diftra&ions, and the grief for her Ton's capivity, Lewis re- 
greatly affefted the queen-mother, who had, for fome time, folVes id. 
too much neglected the government, and retired to a ukk continoe 
nailery of her own foundation. Lewis was then at Aeon , in Pqje- 
where he had releafed all the infidel prifoners that were in Jltnt. 
his cuftody, and fent (hips, in terms of the late treaty, for 
bringing off the Chrijiian captives, who, to the amount of 
twelve thoufand, were ftill in the hands of the Egyptians. 

The incoriftancy, rapacioufnefs, and treachery of the latter, 
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at this time, was almoft Incredible. No fooner was Lewis 
out of their power, than they repented of the treaty they had 
made; and, inftead of fetting the prifoners at liberty, they 
detained all but four hundred of them in chains at Cairo ; 
and barbaroufly put out the eyes of three hundred of the 
braveft among them, and, in that condition, fent them to 
Lewis j who was fo much affe&ed at the fight, that he is 
faid to have founded an hofpital, which remains to this day, 
where three hundred blind people are maintained. As to 
the remainder of the captives, the infidels are faid to have 
. put many of them to death, or to have forced them to re¬ 
nounce Cbri/iianity. 

Lewis , upon fo many difmal events, called together an af- 
fembly of princes and lords belonging to Pale/line and Syria‘s 
as well as to France , to deliberate upon the courfe he was to 
hold; and he gave them eight days to confider, whether they 
thought it expedient that they fhould return to France or re 1 - 
main in Palejiine. The time being expired, the members 
were divided. The majority of the French noblemen were 
for his immediate return to France , as his army had been fo 
much reduced ; but even this advice, found and rational as 
it was, they were obliged to fweeten to the king’s palate, by 
promifing to attend him again to Egypt , after the affairs cf 
his own kingdom were fettled, to revenge the death of their 
companions. On the other hand, the Knights ^Templars arid 
Hofpitallers urged the honour of the king, which did not ad>- 
mit of his leaving a country where fo many Cbrijlians were 
Janguifhing in captivity ; and which, the moment he aban¬ 
doned it, muft revert to the power of the infidels. They 
obferved,'that thecircumftances of Lewis> even in Palejiine , 
were far from being fo defperate as to oblige him to fo dis¬ 
honourable a ftep ; that he was ftill mafter of great treafures, 
by which he might recruit his armies.: and, that the diffen- 
-tions which prevailed among the infidels, prefented him with 
an almoft certain profpedt of his becoming mafter of Egypt 
and Syria. Both fidds having delivered their opinion,. Lewis , 
after deliberating eight days longer, fided with the latter, 
on the prefumption, that the wifdom and experience of the 
queen-mother (who was then alive) would prevent France 
from receiving any internal detriment; but, at the fame 
time, he gave leave for as many cf his followers, as pleafed, 
to return home. 


He 


tains great manner, and before a full affembly. The 


folemn, pathetic 


credit 


tended him, though they bewailed his 1 refolution, were too 
brave, and too generous to abandon him, and Lewis fent 
back to Prance his two brothers, with an excellent letter 
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tian powers, and particularly pope Innocent , who then re- 
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foim like wife an embaffy from Nafer , prince of Aleppo 
and Damafcus. , who offered to join his forces with his 
againft the Mamluks of Egypt , with a promife to furrender 
him the kingdom of JeruJ'alem. Lewis inclined to accept 
of this propofal, when the Mamluks immediately offered 
him the fame terms, and fent him all the furviving Chriftian 
prisoners, who were in their hands, not excepting even 
thofe whom the fear of death had compelled to renounce 
the Chriftian religion, with the fculls and bones of all who 
had died under their hands. We are told that even the 
Old Man of the Mountain^ courted the friendihip of Lewis 
on this occafion, and fent him prefents, which were an- 
fwered by others from Lewis , who at the fame time ridicu- 
Joufly attempted to convert that prince. Thofe offers from 
Saracens and infidels, however, were lefs furprizing to the 
French nobility, than a meffage difpatched to Lewis from 
the German emperor, Frederic II. who though he affe&ed to 
have no religion at all, and was a fworn enemy to popes., 
had interpofed zealoufly with the Manluks for the deliver¬ 
ance of Leivis, This meffage did not indeed come till after 
Lewis had recovered his liberty j but it does great honour 
to the memory of Frederic. The war which ftill continued 
between the Mamluks and the fultan of Damafcus , was of 
vaft fervice to Lewis , who in the year 1251 was again at the 
head of no inconfiderable army. Early in the fpring he 
removed from Jeon , and rebuilt the walls of Ceefarea % and 
at laft determined himfelf in favour of the Mamluks , againft 
the fultan of Damafcus. 

That prince feized on the paffes between Egypt and Pa- through 
leftine, while, Lewis , greatly againft the inclination of the divi- 
his new allies the Mamluks , repaired the caftle of Jajffdi lions of 
The fultan of Damafcus took that opportunity of making *he infi- 
an irruption into Egypt , where he was deferred by the dels. 
Mamluks , and obliged to fly to Gadres , the ancient Gadara 9 
in Palejline. A treaty was here fet on foot between the . 
fultan and the Mamluks , who were now unwilling to fulfil 
their terms which they had ftipulated with Lewis , by 
putting him in poffeflion of Pale/line. An accommodation 
foon followed., by which Lewis was deferted by both, and 
left to the poor confolation of vifiting religious walls and 
fan&ified places ; and here it is generally allowed that he 
was outwitted by the barbarians, who had chofen Jzzoddin 
for their head. Nafer , fultan of Damafcus , in revenge for 
his having been abandoned by f,ewis 9 attacked Jcon^ from 
which he was beaten with lofs ; and underftanding that^ 

Lewis intended to rebuild $idon and Belinas , the antient 
Ccefarea-Philippi , he attacked both places, but he was re- 
p.ulfed from both, though he bad forced Lewis to Ihut him»- 
ielf in the caftle of Sidon , and cut in pieces about two 
tfaoufand fervants and pcafants bplonging to the Chrijiian 
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camp. The deliverance of Lewis on this occafion, though 
his troops had failed in an attempt they made upon the 
caft e of Belines, was in a great meafure owing to the 
cou age and conduct of Oliver de Termes , a brave French 
officer unfer him. 

Every day now gave frefh proofs of the ravages which 
fuperftition and enthufiafm produce in the nobleft nature. 
Lewis, inftead of adfcing any thing at this time anfwerable 
to the great character he had acquired in arms, employed 
himfelf in making proceffions, attended by priefts and 
monks, to the holy mountain at Labor , and the facred 
chamber at Nazareth; but he was fenfibly mortified that his 
regal majefty did not permit his entering the city of Jeru¬ 
salem, but as a conqueror. He arrived at laft to fuch a 
pitch of religious infatuation, that he lent his royal flhoulders 
as a common corps-bearer to the interment of the putrid 
bodies and bones of thofe who had died in their Egyptian 
captivity. To crown his madnefs, he laid out prodigious 
fums which he had been able to amafs from the generofity 
of his fubie&s, and by his own oeconomy, upon fortifying 
Sidon, Caiaphas, .//raw, and other places on the fea-coaft, 
though he could not but forefee that they muft in time fall 
into the hands of the infidels. 


His Lewis, in 1254, was gready aftedled with the news of the 

mother’s death of his mother, and that her days had been fhortened 
death de- 'by the grief {he conceived for his misfortunes. He imme- 
termines diately refolved to return to France with part of his army, 
him. to and to leave the remainder in Palejiine, under the command 
return to of Geoffrey de Sergines, one of his mod experienced officers, 
France . with a large fum of money in the hands of the legate, for 

the payment of the garrifons he left behind him in 
Palejhne. On the twenty-third of April , he put himfelf, 
his wife, children, and attendants on board fourteen {hips, 
hut met prodigious dangers by fea ; f‘o that the queen made 
a vow, if {he efcaped, to offer a {hip of filver to St. Ni¬ 
cholas of Lorrain, where it remains to this day. 

•Lewis having touched at Cyprus, landed at Teres, and 
made his entry into Paris in the beginning of September 
His fubje&s found a vaft' alteration in his looks, which 
were now thoughtful, fevere and difconfolate. His drefs 
"was plain, and his attendants but few, excepting on days 
of ftate. . He gave his daughter Jfabel in marriage, after 
• compromifing all differences with "regard :o the county of 
Bretagne , to Theobald \ I. king of Navarre ; and Henry III. 
of England, who was then in Gafcony, exprefled an earneft 
defire to have an interview with Levjis, to which the latter 
confented. Upon this occafion it was, that the dowager 
countefs of Provence had the unufual happinefs of meeting 
with her four daughters, the queens of England and France , 
and the counteifes of Anjou and Cornwal. •• 
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The hiftories of thofe times are full of the fplendor'of the Where he 
interview between the two kings. Lewis met his illuftrious is vilited 
gueft at fomddiftaneefrom Paris, an.d they entertained each by Henry 
other with the fame freedom and friendfhip as if they had III. of 
been educated together. Henry was attended by a hundred England . 
horfemen, all of them nobly mounted. They were re¬ 
ceived at the gates of Paris by the fcholars of the univerfity, 
and the citizens, with a profufion of honours and fplendid 
exhibitions; and Henry took up his lodging at the Old 
Temple, which was then large enough to accommodate all 
his train. Matthew Paris, who lived at the time, and feems 
to have been on the fpot, has been very particular in de- 
fcribing the feftivities which paffed on this occafion. Ac¬ 
cording to him, Lewis offered Henry the feat of honour, 
but Henry refufed it. Next day, however, when Henry 
vifited Lewis in his palace within Paris , the latter told 
Henry that he was matter there, and would be obeyed, and 
he accordingly obliged Henry to take the feat of honour. 

It is faid, that the expence of one day’s entertainment cofl: 

Lewis a thoufand pounds in filver, and that he bewailed the 
haughtinefs of his French lords, who would not fuffer him 
to do juftice to Henry by reftoring him Normandy. 

Having renewed the truce with Henry, Lewis applied He re- 
himfelf to reform the abufes that had crept into his kingdom forms the 
during his abfence, and above all, to fettle difputes among internal 
his fubjp&s. He was fo intent upon this, that he gave ftate of 
money out of his own purfe, to his brother Charles of Anjou , his king- 
to enable him to fulfil an award pronounced by himfelf, in dom. 
a difference between Charles and the old countefs of Provence. 

He was equally anxious about terminating all differences, 
with his neighbours. He renewed his treaties and connec¬ 
tions with the king of Arragon, whofe daughter he intend¬ 
ed his eldeft fon Lewis fhould marry ; but upon the death 
of that prince, his fecond fon Philip efpoufed her. This 
was about the year 1263, when the differences between 
Henry III. of England and his barons had rifen to a great 
height; but fo venerable was the chara&er of Lewis at that 
time, that both parties agreed to make him the arbiter 
of their differences. The award of Lewis, though unex¬ 
ceptionable, was difagreeable to both parties, though each 
conftrued it in his own favour. Lewis, by condemning all 
that had been done at Oxford, and by the rebellious barons 
during the courfe of the civil war, reftored Henry to his 
independency as a king ; but at the fame time he awarded 
him to obferve all the ftipulations of Magna Charta\ which 

the barons pretended was all they had defired from the be¬ 
ginning. 

We have (during the courfe of this hiftory) had various His 
opportunities of treating of the affairs of Naples, and brother 
Sicily, and of mentioning the grant made of that crown, chofen 
then poffeffed by the baftard Mainfroi , by pope TJrban IV. 
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king of to Charles of Anjou. Whatever defects might have been in 
Naples by Mainfroi 's title, or whatever crimes he might have been 
the pope, guilty of, it is certain, that the French prince could have 
Vol.VIlI. no manner of right to that fuccefiion, which undoubtedly 
p. 492. belonged to the houfe of Suabia. Lewis, was either blinded 

by his deference to the papal power, or by the defire of 
aggrandizing his own family; when after long and ferious 
deliberations, he not only agreed that his brother fhould 
accept the iniquitous offer, but refolved to affift him with 
all his power. Charles , at this time, was a powerful prince, 
being poffeffed of Provence, and Languedoc , a part of Pied¬ 
mont, and many other noble eftates ; but neither he nor 
Lewis thought, that, without a vigorous afliftance from the 
holy fee, his power was equal to fo great an undertaking. 

Upon the death of pope Urban, the papal chair was filled 
by Clement IV. who clogged the terms which had been 
offered by his predeceffor, with fuch reftri&ions in favour 
of the holy fee, as damped the zeal of Lewis and his bro¬ 
ther for concluding the bargain. Clement, however, by 
giving up fome terms, and foftening others, and by feeding 
the royal brothers with moft magnificent promifes, at laft. 
See brought them to embark heartily in the undertaking. The 
Vol, X. reader, in former parts of this work, has been made fully 


p. 105 
t/eq. 


acquainted with the hiftory of Charles of Anjou, of his 
having accepted the papal offer, of his having defeated 


e, , , _ # _ 

Vol.VIlI. Mainfroi on the plains of Benevento, of the barbarity with 
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St. Lewis. 
compofes 


which he exercifed his victory, and of his inhumanly put- 
ing to death Conradin of Suabia , and his coufin the arch¬ 
duke of Aujlria. To the reproach of Lewis, or rather of 
that corrupted Chriftianity which he called religion, and with 
which he was infatuated, we are informed of no opposition 
which he gave to the infernal cruelties of his brother, who 
from his fucceffes in having feated himfelf on the throne of 
Naples, is by the French hiftorians diftinguifhed by the title 
of the founder of the firft Anjouvine line. 

While Lewis wzs thus employed in contributing to the 
exaltation of his family, his kingdom felt the benefit of 


laws. 


ternal welfare. 


a code of many excellent regulations which he laid down for its in- 

The code of his laws is (fill known by 
the name of the eftablilhment of St. Lewis. He formed 
that fyftem of inland commerce, and the rules to be ob- 
ferved among mechanics, merchants, and manufa&urers, 
that ftill takes place i a France', and he put the demefnes of 
his crown upon a refpeftable, becaufe a certain, foundation,. 
By enforcing the feudal laws with regard to fucceflions, he 
became heir to many noble families; and in all difputcs 
between him and his great lords, they thought themfelves 
happy if he conftituted himfelf foie judge, becaufe, where 
there was the leaft opening in favour of the fubjeft, he de¬ 
cided againft himfelf. This happened in the cafe of the 
county of Dammartin, which he feparated from the crown of 

France, 
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prance, to which it had been annexed, in favour of Matthew 
deTrie, who claimed to be heir to the countefs of Boulogne . 

He gave up to Henry III. of England , the Ltmojin , j-P } uerci t 
Perigord , and other places, upon that prince and his Ton's 
renouncing all right to Normandy , Anjou , Maine, Touraiiie % 
and Poitou . This he did merely out of a fcruple of con- 
fcience, as the crown of England was, at that time, in no 
condition to have reclaimed thofe countries. 

Inftead of following the common policy of fomenting 
differences among his neighbours, Lewis did all he could to 
reconcile them ; as happened in a difpute concerning the 
town of Bayonne , between the kings of England and Na¬ 
varre. In fhort, Lewis laid the foundations of his govern¬ 
ment on the moft amiable of all principles, that of ruling 
lefs by his power than by his authority; by which is meant, 
the opinion which his fubje<5ts and neighbours conceived 

of his virtue. 

But with all thofe fublime qualifications, Lewis, not- He in- 
withftanding all that he and his fubje&s had fuftered, never volves 
was thoroughly cured of his favourite phrenfy, his pafiion himfelf ia 
for crufades. Ever fince his return from the Holy Land he a frefh 
had been amaffing money and materials for a new expedi- crufade 
tion, and he was refolved to begin by the reduction of 
Tunis, the king of which, he faid, had deceived him, by not 

peforming his promife in turning Chrijlian . He had invit¬ 
ed young Edward of England ', the braveft and the wifeff: 
prince of his age, to attend him ; and when Edward excufed 
himfelf on account of the lownefs of his father’s finances 
through the civil wars, Lewis , according to Matthew Paris % 
immediately offered either to lend, or to give him freely 
thirty thoufand marks, which Edward accepted of, and 
fecured Lewis in the repayment, by a mortgage upon 
Guienne. He was, in like manner, follicitous to be attended 
by his brother the king of Naples , who promifed to affift 
him in his expedition with all his force, notwithftanding 
the ftate of his yet unfettled kingdom. It is true, that the 
expedition was particularly convenient for Charles, as the 
Tunifians were extremely troublefome to his Neapolitan fub- 
je<Ss ; but Lewis had no great regard to that confideration, 
and fought only to fecure a commodious poft in the Medi¬ 
terranean , for the conveniency of his expedition. Every 
thing concurred in diffuading Lewis from his undertaking. 

His brother Charles of Anjou , was more powerful than him¬ 
felf, and as he was to reap the chief benefit of the expedi¬ 
tion, he ought to have carried it into execution. The 
kingdom of France was enjoying in tranquility the fruits of 
her king’s patriot and mild adminiffration. He had fettled 
his children in life with proper provifions for each, and arts, 
agriculture, and manufailures, were making a furprizing 

progrefs in his kingdom. 
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againftthe Thofe important confederations had no weight with 
king of Lewis , who engaged his three fons, and his nephew the 
Tunis; countof Artois , to attend him. Accordingly, on the eleventh 
where he of July 1270, he embarked at Aigues Mortes , and fleering 
dies. for Africa , he feized upon what are thought to be the ruins 

of Carthage , and laid liege to Tunis. By this time, he had 
not been joined by his brother’s armament, and the heats 
of the country and feafon had introduced into his army 
peftilential difeafes, which fwept off great numbers of his 
troops ; and at laft feized upon the king himfelf. Perceiv¬ 
ing his end approaching, he fpent the remaining moments 
of his life in inftru&ing his eldeft fon Philip , in the duties 
of a king, and he died in the fifty-fixth year of his age, 

and the forty-fourth of his reign. 

Summary It appears from our hiftory of this prince, that he was 
of his one of the moft amiable that ever fate upon a throne. He 
hiftory was endued with all that is great, manly, and generous, in 
and cha- the human frame; but all thofe noble qualities were overcaft 
radler. by the peftilent turn of his religious notions, which hurried 

him into undertakings equally unjuft as barbarous. His 
virtues were fo much reverenced by his neighbours, that 
they proved to be the fources of his grandeur, as well as of 
his happinefs. Before his time, the adminiftratign of juftice 
was in the hands of the laymen, who fate in parliament, 
and every petty barony had its own judge, from whom 
there was no appeal. Lewis introduced into his parliament 
men of letters, who had ftudied the principles of diftributive 
juftice; and he opened four royal bailiwics, where appeals 
might be brought for relief of the fubjedt againft the ar- 
bitary or ignorant decrees of inferior courts. 

It is likewife to the glory of Lewis , that notwithftanding 
his profound fubmiffion to the papal fee, he checked its 
encroachments upon his temporal power, and he was the 
author of that pragmatic which fecures the liberties of the 
Galilean church, and which we {hall often have occafion to 
mention, and explain. He added to his crown Namur , 
Peronne , Auranches , Mortagne , and du Perche \ but his mo¬ 
deration and juftice prevented his taking advantage of the 

troubles of England , by enlarging his dominions with that 
prince’s dominions in France, 

A flight review of the lituation of Lewis can eafily ac¬ 
count for the harmony that always fubfifted between him 
and the Roman pontiffs, notwithftanding his checking their 
encroachments ; for Lewis lived at a time when a perpetual 
and moft: cruel war was carried on between the popes and 
the emperors of Germany. Lewis , without breaking with 
either, obtained the efteem and friendfhip of both ; and . 
Clement XI. granted him the tenth penny on the revenues 
of his clergy for three years. The laft expedition of Lewis 
was plainly a trap laid for his devotion, by his brother, 

Charles 
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Charles of Anjou, who pretended, that the king of Tunis 
ought to be his tributary, and that he was greatly in his 

arrears. 

Thcffe cru fades enriched the then maritime powers of 
Europe , who were the Pifans , the Genaefe , and the Venetians, 
but impoverifhed France , England, Germany, and other 
countries, both in men and money. By a Grange revolu¬ 
tion, this impoverifhment contributed to the aggrandize¬ 
ment of the French crown. When kings ferved in perfon, 
their principal fubjeCts vied with each other in the fplendor, 
richnefs, and number of their equipages, and either before 
or after the expedition, they generally found themfelves 
under a neceffity of felling or mortgaging part of their 
eftates to defray their expences. The excellent plan which 
Lewis had laid down for the increafe of his finances, had 
enabled him, during the laft thirteen years of his refidence 
in France , to purchafe many of thofe eftates, and the im¬ 
provement of manufactures and agriculture among the lower 
ranks of the French had been fuch, that many of the town- 
fhips or boroug;hs,*were rich enough to buy their franchises 
from their refpeCtive lords ; which, remotely, was likewife 
an acquifition to the crown, not only as thofe purchafe? 
weakened its overgrown fubjeCts, but becaufe the pur- 
chafers naturally put themfelves under its protection for the 
validity of their bargains. 

Lews IX. commonly called St. Lewis, by his queen Mar- His mar- 
garet, daughter of Raimond Berengar, count of Provence , riages and 
had fix fons, and five daughters; Lewis the eldeft, died iffue. 
when he was but fixteen years of age. The fecond, Philip, 
fucceeded to the throne of France ; John, the third fon, died 
a child j John Trijlram, the fourth, was born at D ami at a, 
while his father was a prifoner in Egypt , and died at the 
fiegs of Tunis; Peter, the fifth fon, was count of Alengon, 
and married the countefs of Blois ; Robert, the fixth fon, 
was count of Clermont , and married the heirefs of the houfe 
of Bourbon . The eldeft daughter, Blanche, died young; 

Ifabel, the fecond daughter, was wife to Theobald king of 
Navarre, and had no ilfue; Blanche was born in Syria, and 


wife of the royal infant, Ferdinand de la Cerda 


n oyr. 
; Ml 


argarct. 


the fourth daughter, married John duke of Brabant ; and 
Agnes , the youngeft, was wife to Robert II. duke, of Bur¬ 
gundy. As to queen Margaret herfelf, fhe was not only 
one of the greateft beauties, but one of the wifeft women, 
of her age. Though fhe declined all connections with ftate 
affairs,-yet file was often chofen arbiter in territorial and 
other difputes between the greateft princes. She died at the 
age of feventy-fix, in the year 1285, having fpent the laft 
twelve years of her life in retirement. Lewis IX. was cano¬ 


nized in 1297, by Boniface VIII, 
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Philip III. commonly called the Hardy. 

♦ 

The 'ft^TOfcwithftanding the great intereft the king of Napier 
crufade JLAI had in the fuccefs of his brothers expedition againft 
fatal to Tunis, yet he had not, at the time of Lewis’ s death, joined 
the royal it, either with his (hips or troops, but he did in a few 
family of days after. The French army was then in a miferable con- 
France. dition; the peftilence continued to rage in their camp, and 

it was befet by great numbers of Moors and Saracens . 
Philip , the eldeft furviving fon of St. Lewis, immediately 
upon his father’s deceafe took upon himfelf the regal ftate, 
and behaved with fo much firmnefs againft the Moors , that 
he then obtained the furname of the Hardy. Being feized 
■with the peftilential diforder, he was obliged to commit the 
care of his army to the kings of Naples and Navarre . Charles 
of Anjou, is, not without great juftice, accufed of having, 
during the whole of this unfortunate campaign, held a 
private correfpondence with the Tunifian^ prince, or king, 
whom he brought over to his terms, upon Charles engaging 
to withdraw his own and the French troops from Tunis, 
which they were preparing to bellege. 

The ftate of affairs in France , where the abbot of St. 
Dennis, and the count of Nejle, by the appointment of the 
late king, a&ed as regents, rendered a peace necefl'ary, and 
it was concluded upon advantageous terms for Charles , who 
was to receive double tribute, and a large fum of ready 
money, a fmall part of which was to be paid to his nephew 
the king of France. Upon the conclufion of this treaty, an 
end was put to the expedition, which was particularly fatal 
to the royal family of France , by the death of the king, and 
one of his fons, the king and queen of Navarre, ljahel of 
Arragon, and the count and countefs of Poitiers, who all of 
them died of difeafes contra&ed in the expedition. Philip , 
to divert his melancholly, viftted Italy in his way to Parts, 
where he was received with that affe&ion for which thel 
French had been always remakable to their kings. 

Philip Philip found that the feudal fyftern continued to operate 
fubdues ftrongly, notwithftanding all the wife precautions taken by 
the count his father to correft it. After his coronation, he found 
of Foix that the royal domain which, as we have already hinted, 

was the foie fource of the royal revenues of France, was in 
excellent order and tranquility, but that a kind of civil war 
- was carrying on between the count of Armagnac and the 
lord of Cafaubon. At firft, the lord of Cafaubon was vieftor 
rious, by beating the count and killing his brother, when 
they infuhed him in his caftje. The count, however, be-r 
ing related to fome of the moft considerable families of tti£ 
kingdom, fummoned together fo great a force, that the 
lord of Cafaubon implored the royal prote&ion, and in the 

mean 
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fneart while, furrendered himfelf prifoner to the king, who 
was, at that time, on his journey to take poffeffiori of the 
county of Tholoufe. Philip ordered him and his family to 
refide at the came of Sompui , which lay within the royal 
domain. The count of Foix, one of the count of Ar- 
magnac’s allies, without regarding the royal protection, in¬ 
verted Sompui , and took all within it prifoners, the lord of 
Cafaubon excepted. Philip refented this affront put upon 
his royal authority, ordered three fummonfes to be iffued 
for the count of Foix to appear before him, and thefe being 
difregarded, he befieged the ftrong caftle of Foix , and 
duced the count to luchtextremity, that he was obliged to 
throw himfelf at the feet of the king, who fent him in 
irons a prifoner to Paris . At the fame time, all the eftates 
and effe&s of the count Were forfeited to the crown. Philip , 
however, by his feverity towards the count, meant, only 
to vindicate his royal authority. He treated the'count’s 
family with great tendernefs, and after keeping him a .'pri¬ 
foner for twelve months, he reftored Him, with admonitions 
for his good behaviour* to all his poffeffions. 

The crown of Navarre , at this time, belonged to the He mar- 
only daughter of its late king, Henry, by the daughter of ries his 
Robert, count of Artois, brother to St. Lewis. That fon tothe 
princefs therefore, naturally becoming a ward to the king heirefs of 
of France , he follicited at Rome a difpenfation for leave (oh Navarre . 
account of the confanguinity) to marry her to his eldeft 
fon Philip. The match was oppofed by the courts of Cajlile 
and Arragon , as tending to the too great aggrandizement of 
the French royal family. Philip , to engage the pope* Who 
was Gregory X. in his favour, made him a prefent of the 


county of Vcnaijjin ; but Gregory, who was privately jealous 
of the French greatnefs, refuted to grant the difpenfation to 
Philip’s el dell fon j but gave it to Lewis his fecond fon ; 
upon which Philip took poffeflion of the kingdom of Na¬ 
varre in right of his fon. About the fame time, (having 
loft his firft wife Ifabel , of Arragon , and her eldeft fon, by 
whofe death, Philip became heir apparent of the French 
crown) he married the beautiful Mary , daughter to the 
duke of Brabant j and fo great was bis love for peace, that 
when Edward I. of England, performed homage to him for 
his French poffeffions, he gave him the county of Agenois, 
which Edward claimed by virtue of a compromife between 
their two fathers. 

The favourite of Philip , was one Peter de la Brojfe , who His fa* 
from being barber to St. Lewis, en^roffed the confidence vourite 
and abufed the power of the fon. This Worthlefs minifter la BroJJe 
had even the impudence to be jealous of the young queen’s hanged, 
afcendency over her hufband, and privately fpread a report 
of her having effected the death of prince Leivis by'poifon. 

The princes of thofe days were, in their private capacities, 
nioft defpicably credulous. Few of them were without 

their 
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their aftrologer, who pretended to divine future events ; of 
fome profeffor of fupernaturalifm. La BroJJe had infpired 
his matter with confidence in a nun, who, he faid, had the 
faculty of divination ; and Philip was weak enough to fend 
the bilhop of Evreaux , a relation and friend of la BroJJe , 
to confult the nun about having poifoned prince Leivis. 
The bifhop brought back a report unfavourable for the 
queen ; and the king employed other agents, to whom the 
nun declared the queen to be innocent. This difgraced la 
BroJJe with the king, and the family of Brabant had credit 
enough to procure his being put to death, without any 
formal trial, they themfelves being witnefles of his execu- 
cution. This a£t of feverity was conftrued by the people, 
who execrated la BroJJe in his life, as being bloody and ar¬ 
bitrary. Philip was then embroiled with the count of Cajlile , 
on. account of his two nephews, the infants de la Cerda , 
who had been fet afide from the fucceffion to that crown by 
their uncle don Sancho. This difpute occafioned an infur- 
re&ion in Navarre, which was fuppreffed ; but two unto- 
wardly events now broke into Philip's private, as well as 
public, tranquility. The charge againtt his queen for hav- 
queen ac> ing poifoned his eldeft fon, was puttied with fo much vigour, 
cufed of that the determination was left, according to the barbarous 
poifoning cuftom of thofe times, to the decifion of champions. He 
Philip’ s who fought for the queen, had been fingled out by her 
eldeft fon. brother, the duke of Brabant , as being the moil expert of 
Her any in France in the exercife of arms, and he accordingly 
champion proved victorious ; upon which his antagonift was executed 
victorious, upon a gibbet. The other event was ftill more alarming, and 

was no other than the famous Sicilian Vefpers (which we 


The 


See 

Vol. X. 

p. m. 
and Vol. 


have more than once taken notice of) when about eight 
thoufand French were maflacred in Sicily in 1282, occafioned 
by their own infolence, and the barbarous tyranny of 
Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily. Charles had fo dazzled the 
eyes of the French by his fuccefsful ufurpation, that they 

t i 1 • t 1 1 # r. !• t n• • t• ^ 1 


IX. p. 4. adored him, and though his Italian and Sicilian fubje&s re¬ 
volted from him in favour of don Pedro , king of Arragon, 
who had married the daughter of Mainfroi the baftard, 
killed in a battle by Charles, the nobility petitioned the king 
for leave to affift him, and Philip granted their requeft. 

Ubijupra . The event may be feen in former parts of this hiftory, par¬ 
ticularly in that of Italy. 

g ee As Charles had generally been a favourite with the Roman 

Vol. X. pontiffs, the thunder of the Vatican fell upon the king of\Ar- 

112. 


P , 

Philip 


ragon , who was excommunicated by pope Martin. The 
fame fentence gave Arragon to any of Philip’s fons whom he 
snakes an pleafe to nominate ; and he was infatuated enough, 

expedition not only to equip an immenfe fleet for the afliftance of his 

inmSW/i uncle, Charles , but to march with an army into the kingdom 

” ’ of Arragon , with a defign of placing his fon, Charles 6f Va¬ 

lois t upon that throne. He penetrated as far as Gironne , in 

Catalonia, 
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Catalonia , which he compelled to furrender; but his fleet 
being deftroyed by the Arragonefe admiral, and his army there¬ 
by lofing all the means of fubfiftence, Philip was obliged to 
retreat to Perpignan ; where he died of, grief, in the fix- where he 
teenth year of his reign* and the forty-firft of his age. dies. 

His fubje&s had given him the name of Hardy , before 
they had any knowledge of his real difpofition, which in.- 
clined to peace, till his uncle’s misfortunes, and the papal . 
promifes, hurried him into the war that coft him his life. It 
is to his honour that he endeavoured to revive the noble no¬ 
tions of the Franks , who looked upon themfelves to be 
equally noble, and that there ought to be among them no 
diftin&ion of birth or quality, but what was earned by fu- 
perior merit. It was upon this principle that Philip granted 
letters of nobility to one Ralphs the goldfmitb i and he an¬ 
nexed the county of Poitiers to his crown upon the death of 
its count, Alonfo , notwithftanding the oppofition made by 
the king of Sicily , who pretended to a prior right. The 
parliament of Paris , however, gave a formal'decifion in fa¬ 
vour of Philip the Hardy , in 1283, afl d which is Hill extant. 

If Philip did not poflefs all the high qualities of his father, 

St. Lewis , yet he did not difgrace him as a fucceffor; and 
he followed his fteps in thofe pacific meafures that contri¬ 
buted to the greatnefs and riches of France. 

Philip the Hardy's firft wife was donna Ifabella , daughter to His wive# 
the king of Arragon. She died in 1271, after bearing him and ifltw, 
fourfons: Lewis, who, as we have already feen, was thought 
to have been poifoned by his mother-in-law ; Philip , called 
the Handfome , who fucceeded to the crown ; Charles , count 
of Valois ; and Robert , who died an infant. By Mary of 
Brabant , his fecond wife, he had Lewis , count of Evreux ; 

Margaret , who married Edward I. king of England , in 
1299; .and Blanche ; who was married, nr#, to the count 
of Hainault ; and afterwards to the emperor Rodolph’s fon. 

Mary of Brabant lived thirty-fix years after her hufband, and 
died in the year 1321.. 


Philip IV. furnamed the Handfome. 

W E have already mentioned the marriage of this prince Acceflioii 

with the heirefs of Navarre , by whom he likewife of Philip 
acquired the counties of Champagne and Barre. At his ac - IV. 
ceffion to the throne, he found himfelf involved in an impo¬ 
litic and unprofperous war with the kings of Caftile and Ar¬ 
ragon } but he compromifed matters with Edward I. of Eng¬ 
land r , the greateft prince of his time, to whom he gave up 
Xantoigne ; for which Edward performed him homage at Pa¬ 
ris. Ctsarles the Lame , eldeft fon to Charles of Anjou , was, at 
this time, a prifoner to the king of Arragon. A great friend¬ 
ship fubfifting between Charles the Lame and Edward of Eng¬ 
land, 
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landy the latter, after performing his homage, went to Bor ¬ 
deaux ; where he held a parliament of his vaflals; gave aii-* 
dience to the ambafiadors of Cajlile , Arragon , and Sicily , and 
fet on foot a negotiation for the deliverance of Charles the 
Lame. 

The generous intentions of Edward were defeated by the 
turbulence of the pope, who refufed to ratify the treaty con¬ 
cluded between Edward and the king of Arragon ; by which 
don Jamesy that king’s brother, was to enjoy the crown of 
Sicily. 

Arid. We have already feen the terms on which Charles , at laft, 

p- 113* obtained his liberty; but, though king Edward paid twenty 
114. thoufand of the fifty thoufand livres ftipulatcd for his ranfom, 

he was both unwilling and unable to fulfil them ; and he 
prefled Philip to continue the war againft the king of Arragon 
in favour of his brother Charles of Valois , the pope’s claim¬ 
ant of that crown. Edward , of England , thought himfelf 
ill ufed by this behaviour of Charles the Lame , who pretended 
that he was forced upon what he did. 

Charles Pope Nicholas abfolved him from his agreement with the 
the Lame king of Arragon ; crowned him king of the Two Sicilies’% 
abfolved and fent an army of crufaders, under a cardinal-legate, to 
from his Gaeta , againft his competitor, don James , king of Sicily. 
engage-, Edward , of England , took thofe proceedings fo much amifs, 
ments by that he accufed the pope of being the firebrand of Europe t 
the pope, and compelled him, at laft, to agree to a truce he had con¬ 
cluded between Charles and James . To fatisfy the count of 
Valois for his claim upon Arragon , which was the great bone 
of contention between the French and the Spaniards , Charles 
the Lame gave him his daughter in marriage, together with 
the counties of Anjou and Maine in dowry; and Philip made 
peace with the king of Cajlile , by relinquishing the rights of 
his kinfmen, the infants de la Cerda. Thofe arrangements 
were approved of by all parties ; but the count of Artois , who 
commanded a body of French in the fervice of Charles the 
Lame , and who being disappointed in his towering expecta¬ 
tions, returned in diiguft to France. 

War be- The great pofleffions which Edward I. of England had in 
tween France , did not fail of being attended with their ufual con- 

France and fequences of embroiling the two kings. Philip valued him- 
England. felf on being lord-paramount of Edward’s French poflef- 

fxons, ?nd made no allowance for the fuperior abilities and 
power of Edward. The Gafcons and the Normans , the for¬ 
mer the fubjects of Edward , the latter of Philip , quarrelled 
at fea; and the Englijh taking part with the Gafcons , a ma¬ 
ritime war was, for fometime, carried on, till Edward found 
himfelf obliged to order reprizals to be made. Philip’s am- 
bafladors demanded fatisfa 61 ion at London , in very harfh 
terms; and Edward , who was paflionately bent upon the 
conqueft of Scotland and lVales , fent his brother Edmund to 
Paris 9 to apologize lor what had happened. Philip knew 

fa 
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fo little of Edward's character, that he interpreted this con*? 
defcerifion to be a mark of fear; fummoried Edward to ap¬ 
pear before his parliament at Parisy and, upon his non-ap¬ 
pearance, he was adjudged to be guilty of felony, and all 
his French eftates were forfeited to Philip. Edward bore this 
injuftice with wonderful moderation; and the queen-confort 
and queen-mother of France undertook to mediate between 
the two monarchs. They propofed, that Philips as a fatif- 
fa&ion to his honour for Edward?s refufing to appear before 
the French parliament} fhould fuffer Philip to name an officer 
who was to prefide in all the great towns in Guienne, except¬ 
ing three; and, that fix of the principal fortreffes of that 
province fhould be actually ceded to Philip. But it was 
propofed, at the fame time, that, after Edward's fentenceof 
forfeiture was taken off, the two kings fhould have an in¬ 
terview with each other for coming to a final accommoda¬ 
tion ; and, that, Philip's honour being thus fatisfied, the 
ceded places fhould be reftored to Edward. Prince Edmund * 
who was likewifeearl of Lancajler , previous to his proceed¬ 
ing in the negotiation, obtained, in prefence of the two 
queens, and fome of the great lords both of France and Eng - 
land, a folemn declaration} that he would adhere to what 
had been propofed by the two queens ; and, upon Edmund's 
producing his brother’s ratification of the truce, John de St* 

John, Edward's general in Guienne , fold off his magazines ; 
and the ftipulated places Were accordingly yielded up to tfie 
French troops. 

The treaty was no fooner thus carried into execution, Philipps 
than Philip difavowed the promife he had made of reftitu- breach of 
tion ; and gave the conftable of France orders to fecure, for faith, 
his crown, the places that had been ceded. This naturally 
brought on a war between the two crowns; and Edward 
was fo much exafperated, that he not only refufed to ftand 
by the late treaty, but difowned all allegiance and fubjec- 
tion to Philip as a vaffal. The count of Valois , upon this, 
entered Guienne with an army, while Matthew de Monttno - 
rend and John de Harcotirt invaded England and burnt Dover, f 
with fome other places upon the fea*coaft. To counter¬ 
balance thofe operations, Edward's general, John de St. 

John took the town of Bayonne , and the Englijh fleet ravaged 
the coafts of Normandy ; where it deftroyed Cherbourg and fe- 
veral other places. 

In 1296, Edmund , earl of Lancajler , who was fent over by Vol. IX « 
his brother to command in Guienne , died at Bayonne ; but P- 
Edward , being ftill intent on the conqueft of Scotland , made 
an alliance .with the emperor Adolph of NaJJau j and the 
counts of Bretagne , Holland, Bar , Juliers , Gueldres , and 
Flanders '. Adolph having received a confiderable fum from 
Edward, formally demanded, that Philip fhould refign to 
him the kingdom of Arles , and the other fiefs which he held 
of the empire* This being refufed, a war commenced be- 
Vot*. XL D tween 
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tween him and Philip. The latter would gladly have avoided 
this difpute; but he dexteroufly turned it to his own advan¬ 
tage, by bribing the duke of Aujlria, and other powerful ’ 
German princes, who formed a confpiracy againft Adolph and 
deprived him of his crown and life. 

Philip was now at liberty to reduce, by his arms, fuch of 
Edward's allies as he could not gain over by his money; 
and, by fomenting the differences between the Flemings and 
their fovereign, the earl of Flanders, he excited a rebellion 
in Ghent, which had almoft coft Edward his life. 

Charles the Lame , who was now king of Naples , inter- 
pofed, in gratitude for the obligations he was under to Ed¬ 
ward j and a truce was concluded for two years, till a defi¬ 
nitive treaty could be fettled under the pope’s mediation. 
Next year, the county of Bretagne was ere6ted into a dutchy 
and peerage of France, to replace the dutchy and peerage of 
Champagne , which was now unalienably annexed to the 
crown. Bretagne was then held by John de Dreux, who was 
of the blood royal of France , and had married the lifter of 
Edward, king of England. 

We have already related the rife of the difpute between 
Philip and BonifaceV III. who was one of the moil haughty 
pontiffs that had ever filled that chair; and we lhall here 
fupply what the nature of our work required we Ihould omit 
in the hiftory of Italy. 

Philip, in his difpofition, was as haughty and arbitrary as 
Boniface j and difregarded all the pope^s exhortations for a 
crulade to recover Ptolemais, which the Cbri/lians had juft 
loft. Philip had raifed money upon his clergy, and the pope 
had forbidden them, under pain of excommunication, to fur- 
nilh him with more. Boniface had invited Charles of Valois, 
Philip’s brother, to Italy, where he had made him his vicar 
in Tufcany j and, after marrying the grand-daughter of 
Baldwin II. emperor of Conjlantinople, he declared him em¬ 
peror of th z Eajl. Thofe honours, thus heaped upon Charles 
of Valois, did not abate the differences between Philip and 
Boniface ; but the papal power was then fo terrible, that 
both Edward and Philip confented to fubmit the determina¬ 
tion of their difputes to the pontiff’s arbitration. He accord¬ 
ingly awarded, that all Philip’s conquefts in Guienne ihould 
be reftored to Edward; that his holinefs Ihould be the depo- 
fitory of the places ftill in difpute, and have the direction in 

all reftitutions and other matters preparative to a definitive 
treaty. 

While this treaty was in dependance, Boniface and Philip 
again quarrelled. The pope demanded, that Philip Ihould 
account for the money which the fee of Rome had allowed 
him to raife, by a tenth penny, for the affiftance of the Holy 
Land ; and which Philip had applied to the carrying on of 
his wars againft the king of England. It is almoft incredible 

that, though Boniface VIII, had afrelh decreed, that no per- 
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fen in holy orders was to pay any thing to the king his 
mafter, without the exprefs commiiuon of the fovereign 
pontiff, Philip durft (hew no other refentment than by iftu- 
ing an ordinance for a general prohibition of carrying the 
coin out of France. Boniface had eredted the abbey of Pa¬ 
mieres into a bifhopric, in favour of one Bernard Sayfeti j a 
factious ecclefiaftic, whom Philip hated ; while Philip pa¬ 
tronized the noble family of Colonna at Rome , who difowned 
the pope’s authority. 

Thereprefiing the pontifical infolence was now the com¬ 
mon cauie both of Philip and Edward, and occafioned their 
accommodating all differences, by a definitive treaty con¬ 
cluded on the twentieth of May , 1303. This treaty in¬ 
cluded an article, by which the two kings refpediively agreed 
to defend each other’s prerogatives againft all attacks ; and 
that ftipulation was fuppofed to be aimed at the pope, who 
had fent the turbulent bifhop of Pamieres , as his legate, into 
France. 

Philip's refentment of this ufage feemed to encreafe the whofe le- 
pope’s infolence. He publifhed bulls upon bulls, declaring, gats he 
“ That the vicar of jefus Chrijl is placed with full power imp.ifons. 
over the kings and kingdoms of the earth.” The hifhop of 
Pamieres , though a fubjecSf of the king, braved him to his 
face; for which he was put under an arreft. Philip, in¬ 
stead of putting the legate to death, fent his chancellor, 

Peter Flotta , to plead his caufe j firft, before the archbifhop 
of Narbohne , at Senlis, againft the bifhop of Pamieres ; and 
then before the pope in perfon, at Rome , to juftify his hav¬ 
ing put the bifhop under arreft. 

Flotta executed his commiffion with great intrepidity. He 
told Boniface , That the kingdom of France was of this world, 
but that of the pope was not. The pope anfwered this free¬ 
dom by repeating his.infolent bulls, fummoning the French 
bifhops to appear before him at Rome , and threatening Phi¬ 
lip with excommunication if he did not immediately fet his 
legate at liberty. Thofe bulls and menaces were prefented 
to Philip by another of his fubje&s, who was archdeacon of 
Narhonne , and who had been nominated by Boniface to be his 
nuntio at the court of France. 

Philip ordered the bulls to be thrown into the fire, butDifowns 
difmiffed the nuntio. The breach now feemed to be in-th* pope’s 
Curable, and Philip at laft, being excommunicated by thf authority 
pope, denied the validity of his election. Forty French j.i tem- 
bifhops, though forbidden by their king in the moftp^rals. 
peremptory manner to leave France , repaired to Rome ; and 
a general difpofition appeared among them and the German 
prelates for admitting, the pope’s claim of judging all princes 
in temporals as well as fpirituals. Boniface having written a 
letter in that infolent ftrain to Philip , the latser anfwered 
him in the following words. <c To Boniface , the pretends 

ed pope, little or no health. Be it known to your moft 
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temporal matters.” The 


and the king in 1303 affembled his ftates, including fuch 
of his clergy, as remained faithful to his prerogative. The 

n - 1 • 1 • • r r\ •.« 


queftion agitated 


Boniface or Philip 


more 


The members flood by Philips 
magiftrates and reprefentatives of cities, a third order which 
was now introduced into the French aflemblies of the ftates. 
Notwithftanding all this, neither Philip nor any of his 
fubje&s had the courage or fenfe toftrike at the foot of the 
evil they complained of, by difowning the pope’s authority 
in fpiritual, as well as in temporal, matters. Inftead of that, 
after fuffering excommunication they appealed to a genera! 
council under a future pope, and they put the whole 
queftion between them on the Angle point of the 
perfonal abufe of power and the validity of his election, 
which laft head was uncontefted by any of the other 


pope’s 


Europ 


Philip 


face as temporal princes. Philip had recalled his brother 
Charles of Anjou from Italy y but that prince bad left fome 
French troops in Tufcany , to whom his holinefs was in 
arrears, and who were very ready to embrace any propofal 
that could procure them their money, or humble the pontiff. 
Philip had hitherto preferved his fuhjedts in their allegiance; 
but ne was ftartled when he heard that the pope had a bull 
prepared for giving his monarchy to the emperor, and for 
abfolving all Frenchmen from their allegiance to him as their 
fovereign. According to the beft authors, this bull was 
n " My publifhed when Philip 
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hnna , to collet a body of French troops, who furprized 
the~pontifF at Anagni , the place of his refidence. 

'We have already feen the noble deportment of bis holi¬ 
nefs, when he was made prifoner, and that he died of 
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both civil and ecclefiaftical, of that time, whether if Philip 
had not in a formal procefs proved Boniface to have been 
guilty of murdering his predecefl'or, after perfuading him to 
refign the pontificate, of procuring himfelf to be ele&ed 
by indiredt means, and ufingmany blafphemous expreffions, 
by denying the whole of the Chrijlran religion ; whether 
the loyalty of the French would have been proof againft the 
papal fulminations. Philip gave a proof how tender he was 
of the rights of an unexceptionable pope. He fuffered 
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from the. fury of Colonna , to appear as a criminal before the 
next pope, Benedict XI. who condemned him to perpetual 
exile in the Holy Land. 

Benediff XI. was of a more practicable temper than pope Succeeded 
Boniface VIII. had been. Among many other reformations by Bene - 
of church difcipline and papal abufes of power, he took off di£i XI. 
all the interdids that had been laid upon Philip or his king- ibid. 
dom, by his predeceffor. He reftored the former harmony p. 124. 
that had fubfifted between France and the fee of Rome , and 
he pardoned the Colonnas ; but it was thought that he was 
poifoned on account of his zeal for reformation. The 
choice of the next pope was a matter of great delicacy. 

Philip’s party in the conclave gave him intelligence that 
the cardinals were inclinable to eleCt the archbilhop of 
Bourdeauxj who was known to be mo favourer of the prin¬ 
ciples on which Philip had proceeded againft Boniface. 

Philip ordered the archbilhop to meet him in a wood, where 
he actually offered him the papal dignity, on his promife to 
fufFer the procefs againft Boniface to be clofed, to condemn 
his memory, to renounce his a£ls, to give him the tenths 
of the French clergy for five years, to reftore the Colonnas 
to their eftates, and to grant him another demand which he 
did not think then proper to reveal. Upon the archbilhop 
promifing faithfully to perform all thofe particulars, Philip 
gave way to his being eleCted pope, and he took the name 
of Clement V. As an earned: of his good faith towards his 
benefaCIor, he infilled upon being crowned at Lyons , 
which he accordingly was on the fourteenth of November 
1305. After his coronation, returning from church on Fatal ac- 
horieback, attended by the king and the princes of the cidents at 
blood, who by turns held the bridle, a wall overloaded by his coro- 
fpeCtators fell among the illuftrious proceflionifts, beat off nation, 
the pope’s crown, wounded the king and the count of 
Valois , and crufhed to death the duke of Bretagne , the pope’s 
brother, and feveral other perfons of eminence. 

Philip now called upon the pope for the performance of 
his promifes, efpecially that of condemning the memory of 
Boniface. Clement confidered this matter in a very different 
light from what he had done before. He faw, that fhould 
he ftigmatife the memory of a pope, and reverfe his a&s, 
he muft aim an irrecoverable blow at the whole fyftem of 
the papal infallibility. He did not however flatly refufe to 
gratify Philip , but he prudently threw in fuch delays on 
pretence of being willing to receive further information, 
that the procefs came to nothing, and the memory of Bo¬ 
niface in the fequel, inftead of being ftigmatized, was jufti- 
fied. Philip , though impatient and haughty, faw into 
Clement 's motives, but his refentment fubliding, and the 
pope’s friendfiiip being neceffary to the great purpofes he 
had in view, he was forced to acquiefce. He had perfuad- 
ecf Clement by this time, to change the place of the papal 
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refidence from Rome to Avignon , but tho* he, in a manner, 
now lived under the protection of Philip , he was by nq 
means fo devoted to his intereft as that prince had ex¬ 
pected. 

Cqmpro- Philip had with great induftry flrengthened himfelf with 
mife be- alliances, by which, with the pope’s afliftance, he was in 
tween hopes to compafs the great matters be had in view. His fon 
Philip and Lezvts, was king of Navarre in his mother’s right, and his 
the future daughter Ifabel , the moft abandoned woman of her age, 
pope. had been married to Edward II. of England , who was in 

perfect friendship with his father-in-law, and had done him 
homage for Guisnne. The death of the emperor, Albert , 
who was murdered by his nephew John , the young duke 
of Suabia , opened a career for Philip's ambition ; and he 
now laid before Clement the fecret delire of his foul, which 
at their firft interview he told him he would referve for a 
proper opportunity. This was no other than to procure 
either himfelf or Charles of Valois , his brother, to be elect¬ 
ed emperor of Germany. Clement was ftartled at the pro- 
pofal. He trembled at the thoughts of*feeing the royal 
family of France fo powerful, and he privately difpatcbed 
an exprefs to the electors, informing them that if they did 
not immediately proceed to the choice of an emperor, they 
mull receive Philip or his brother for their head. At the 
fame time, he recommended to them Henry , count of Lux - 
cmbourg , who was accordingly chofen. Philip was upon 
his march to Avignon with a body of troops to make good 
his pretenlions to the empire, when he received the news of 
his difappointment ; nor docs it appear that he was then 
acquainted with the true motive of the election. 

It cannot, however, he denied, that Clement's friendfhip 
was of vaft fervice to Philip. He perfuaded the archbifhop 
of Lyons to renounce the temporal fovereignty of that city, 
which was for ever annexed to the crown of France ; but 
the extinction of the order of Knights Templars , is the tranf- 
aCtion that chiefly diftinguifhcs the reign of Philip the 
Handfome. 

Extermi- The vail fchemes of Philip's ambition, efpecially in his 
nation Flemijh wars, which we fhall recount hereafter; had laid 
of the his government under great diftrefies for money, and he 
Knights had been obliged to make feveral alterations in his coin that 
‘Templars, had been vaftiy prejudicial to the creditors of his crown, 

the chief of whom were the Knights Templars. That order 
of men, by acting in the double capacity of monks and 
foldiers, had in the former capacity amalTed vaft wealth by 
pious donations, which had been made them through the 
credulity of the age, and in the latter, by their fwords. 
Their inftitution undoubtedly was impolitic and dangerous 
to civil government, becaufe in matters of obedience they 
owned no immediate fu peri or bur the pope, and their grand 
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inftitutions and rules of their order. Their immenfe pro¬ 
perty made them the bankers of Europe , and Philip's 
finances were in their hands, when an infurreCHon happen¬ 
ed at Paris , occafloned by the alterations of the coin, which 
Philip fufpe<Sted the Knights Templars to have fomented. 

Whatever may be in this, it is certain, that Philip had 
formed a deep plan for their extirpation, which he purfued 
with great fteadinefs till he accomplifhed it. The info- 
lence, pride, luxury, and diffolute manners of the knights 
affifted him in his defign, one Squin de Flavian , a burgefs of 
Beziers , who was himfelf a knight of the order, had been 
fentenced by the great mafter, to perpetual imprifonment, 
as was another, Noffo de Florentine for a variety of crimes 
he had committed. Thofe two wretches pretended, that 
if they were brought before the ki|ig they could make 
great difcoveries to the difgrace of the order. 

It is more than probable, that thofe two apoftates had Accufa- 
been privately encouraged by the king in what they offered 5 tions a- 
becaufe, before that time, he certainly had refolved upon the gainlt 
extinction of that order, and had treated with the pope, them, 
and other princes for that purpofe. The apoftate knights 
were indulged in their demand, and being admitted to the 
king’s prefence, their difcoveries, whether real or pretended, 
were truly horrible and infernal. They accufed their bre~ 
thren of renouncing Jefus Chrift on their entering into the 
order, and of devoting themfelves to the devil, after per¬ 
forming certain ceremonies too deteftable to be mentioned. 

Their examinations were kept fecret. Philip had previous¬ 
ly concerted with the pope, that the latter fhould call the 
chief knights of the order to France to take meafures for a 
new crufade. Still purfuing his plan of fecrecy he fent 
fealed orders to his bailiffs and other officers of juftice, which 
under pain of death they were not to open till the thirteenth 
of October j but in the mean while, they were to call in 
affiftance to enable them to execute an important piece of 
juftice. Each magiftrate opening his order on the appoint¬ 
ed day, all of them terminated in the fame purpofe, that of * 
immediately imprifoning the Knights Templars , and confif- 
cating their effe&s and eftates for the king’s ufe, till they 
could be properly difpofed of. This general order, through 
Philip's wife precaution, was punctually executed through 
all parts of France on the fame day, while Clement cam© to 
Poitiers, that he might be at hand to affift at the trials. 

Some difficulties occured at firft concerning the foie right Their 
which the pope had to try the members of a religious order, procefs 
and that of the king to try his own fubje&s; but mutual continued 
interefts foon terminated thofe difputes, and the procefs 
went forward. Clement examined feventy-two knights in 
perfon, 'and the trials of the remainder were committed to 
inquifitors, and commiflaries. The allegations, it is true, 

were proved by" the confeflion of great numbers of the 
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order, but then we are to remember, that thofe confeffions 
were forced from the unhappy knights, either by the appli- 
cation or the fear of the moil exquifite tortures, which fome 
of them were intrepid enough to undergo, and to die, 
affirming their innocence to the laft. This circumftance is 
fufficient to induce us to fufpedt that the chief crimes of the 
Knights Templars confifted ip their riches, and the intempe^ 
rate ufe they made of them. ^ - 

Confide- To believe that an order which fubfifted by the religion 
rations G f J e fus Chrift, fhould abjure that religion, is to fuppofe 
on the the knights of the order to be void of common fenfe, as 

fame. well as chriftianity. The other allegations are abfurd, be- 

caufe they are unnatural, efpecially thofe of their worfhip- 
ing a golden head, and of fpitting upon the crofs, crimes 
that could 'not contribute to the gratification of even vicious 
pleafures. At the fame time, it is fcarcely to be doubted, 
that fome of the young knights had been not a little free 
in ridiculing the fopperies of the popifh religion, which 
were then multiplied to a monftrous extravagance; and it 
mull like wife be acknowledged, that the luxury,* efpecially 
drunkennefs of the order, was become proverbial. But 
the perfecution of the unhappy knights was not confined 
to France ; for in imitation of Philip , the kings of England 
and Spain , and other princes confifcated their revenues, 
but without putting their perfons to death. Fifty-nine of 
them were burnt at Paris , and aflerted their innocence to 
the lafl. To give the finiftu'ng blow to the order, Clement 
indidled a general council, at Vienne in Dauphiny , where 
the memory of pope Boniface was formally cleared from all 
imputation of herefy, fimony, and other crimes, and two 
Catalan knights entered the lifts to fight any two of Philip's 
fubjedts who fhould afperfe it. A prince of Philip's haughty 
impetuous difpofition, would not have borne fiich an in- 
fult upon his former condudl, bad it not been to gratify 
his favourite view, we mean that of exterminating the order 
of the Knights Templars. 

The cruel The grand mafter of the order, Jean de Molay , and Guy , 
puniih- brother to the dauphin of Auvergne , two of the greateft 
ment and lords in Europe , were not put to death becaufe it was alledg- 
execution ed, they had made confeffions, which they were to read 
of the and acknowledge before all the people of Paris y and certain 
grand cardinals, and other perfons of diftindlion, after which, 
mailer. they were to fuffer perpetual imprifonment. The crimi¬ 
nals accordingly appeared upon a fcaffold eredled before 
the church of Notre Dame , at Paris . Their confeffions 
were read, but the grand mafter with a loud voice contra¬ 
dicted ali that they contained, excepting an acknowledg¬ 
ment of the common frailties of nature, and faid, if he or 
his brethren had confefied any thing elfe, they had done it 
thro’ the dread of torture, with which they were menaced. 

He even faid, that as be could neither read nor write, the 
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commiiTarics had fet down things in writing, the reverfe 
of what he had acknowledged. This unexpected declara¬ 
tion from a man, who, (in other refpe&s) feemed to be 
fond of life, wounded the credit of the king and the pope 
fo much, that orders were given for immediately burning to 
death the grand matter, and Guy de Auvergne , at a flow fire, 
a punishment which they magnanimo.ufly Suffered, and they 
died afferting their innocence, and again appealing to 
heaven to judge between them and their perfecutors. 

Seventy four of the order who were unimpeached, petition¬ 
ed the council for leave to defend the innocence of their 
order; but their petition was rejected, to the difgrace of 
public juftice, and the pope iffued his bulls for abolifhing 
the order over all chriftendom. Their eftates in general 
were conferred on the knights of Rhodes , now the knights 
of Malta. In Germany , and Arragon , the knights made a 
noble refiftance; but they were at laft fubdued, and the 
kings of Cajlile , and Arragon , gave that part of the fpoil, 
which they did not appropriate to themfelves, to the knights 
of Calatrava. 

Though hiftory is not particular as to the profit accruing Co'nfifca- 
to his holinefs by the extin&ion of this order, yet we may cation of 
eafily conclude it to have been very confiderable ; and their 
Philip , notwithftanding the appropriation of their eftates, eftates. 
feized them to the value of two hundred thoufand livres, 
and his fon Lewis , raifed upon them fixty thoufand more. 

The pofleflions which fell to the knights of Rhodes , were in 
no degree equal to thofe forfeited by the Templars, fo that 
it feems credible, that great part of their wealth and eftates 
fell to the fhare of private perfons j nor was this great 
gffair terminated till the year 1312. • 

The reannexing the county of Flanders to his crown was Philip 
another capital obje&with Philip ; but he was notfo fuccefs- attacks 
ful in that as he was in perfecuting the order of the Templars. Flanders. 
He had treated that count, Guy de Dampier , in the fame 
manner as his fon-in-lavv the king of England had done the 
family of Bruce in Scotland , by not admitting him to be 
comprehended in any of their treaties. The Flemings , ex¬ 
cepting, perhaps, the Venetians , were then the moft flourifh- 
ing people in Europe ; but they were factious and divided. 

Some of them declaring for a French government, Philip 
fent his brother Charles of Valois , to fupport them, which 
he did fo effectually, that old Guy and his fons furrendered 
themfelves to Philip’s mercy, upon his brother’s engaging 
that they fhould not be confined, and that if in twelve 
months they did not effect an accommodation with Philip 
they lhould be at liberty to return. Notwithftanding this, 
they were obliged to attend the triumphal entry of Charles 
into Paris', and Philip difavowed the agreement made with 
Charles , and fent the old count prifoner to Compiegne , and 

his fons to other prifqns. He is /aid to have been guilty of 

this 
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this injuftice, (though he flood in need of no prompter to 
gratify his luft of power) by the inftigation of his queen and 
the count of Artois , who mortally hated Guy ahd his family, 
and Philip now openly declared his intention of reuniting 
Flanders to his crown. 

With this view, he and his queen made a moft magni¬ 
ficent pregrefs into Flanders , where they endeavoured to 
amufe the Flemings with the moft pompous exhibitions of 
their grandeur; and to render themfelves popular by abolifh- 
ing fome cppreffive taxes. They could not, however, 
have pitched upon a more difagreeable perfonlfchan ’John de 
Cbatillon was, for the government of that country, to which 
he was appointed by the queen’s intereft. He fortified the 
towns of his government, and he countenanced the magi- 
ftrates in oppreffing the people, who were remarkably tena¬ 
cious of their privileges; fo that the whole country was foon 
filled with difcontent. The people of Bruges, were headed 
by a dyer in oppofing the French government; but he and 
his aflbciates were foon driven out of rhe city, which Cbatillon 


entered at the head of feventeen hundred French horfe; 
preceeded by two hogfheads full of halters, which Cbatillon 
publicly declared were to be employed in hanging the chiefs 
of the rebellious. Difpofitions were made accordingly, but 
the people ran to arms, and recalling the dyer, cut in 
pieces fifteen hundred of the French horfe, who were to 
have guarded the executions, Cbatillon himfelf efcaping with 
great difficulty by fwimming acrofs the town-ditch in the 
night-time. A general revolt of the country followed, and 
it was headed by three fons of the count, who had re- 
fided at Namur , their mother’s inheritance, and who be- 
fieged Courtray . 

and threw This fudden revolt of a country on •which Philip had fet 
off the his heart, gave him great difquiet, and he made the count 
Ft 'such of Artois his general for reducing the Flemings , and railing 
yoke. the fiege of Courtray. The count advanced to that city, 

and the princes, though their men were raw and undifei- 
plined, fortified their camp and continued the fiege at the 
fame time; upon which the count of Artois , againft the 
advice of the conftable de Nejlc , who attended him, prepar¬ 
ed to attack their trenches with his cavalry. This ralh 
attempt was punilhed by a total defeat of the French , 
twenty rhoufand of whom fell upon the fpot, together with 
the count arid the conftable. This great defeat put almolt 
all the noble families in France into mourning, and Philip 
jaifed the whole force of his kingdom to revenge it, but he 
was diverted, as is faid, by a fecret piece of intelligence, 
which his lifter, the queen of England fent him, and which 
fhe pretended to have had from her hufband, as if fome of 
Philip 's chief officers had entered into a confpiracy to de¬ 
liver him into the hands of the Flemings. Whatever may 
be in this ftory, it is certain, that Philip pretended the 

feafon 
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feafon was too far gone, and he put oft' his expedition to 
the next year. 

In the mean while, the Genoefe gallies which were in the A treaty. 
French pay, and commanded by Grimaldi , beat the Flemijh 
fleet, commanded by the count’s fon Guy , who was taken 
and fent prifoner to Paris. This advantage did not com- 
penfate for the prodigious expence that attended the war. 

Philip, to defray it, had confented to the diminution of his 
coin, which we have already taken notice of; but all me¬ 
thods being found ineffectual, he agreed upon a truce, and 
fetting at liberty ol <3 count Guy , he fent him to Flanders , to 
endeavour to bring his fubjeCts to Philip's terms $ but ftipu- 
lating, that if he did not fucceed, he fhould return to his 
chains, which the old count punctually performed, and 
died at Cbampeigne in the eightieth year of his age. This ob- 
ftinacy of the Flemings , who were ftili commanded by three 
of the old count’s fons, obliged Philip to raife a frelh army, 
confiding of almoft all the fighting men in France , and 
commanded by himfelf, and his two brothers, the counts 
of Valois , and Eureux , and the chief of the French lords. The 
chief command of the Flemings was entrufted with prince 
Philip of Flanders , who had feen fome fervice in Italy ; and 
after oppofing as effectually as he could, Philip's army, 
waited for it at Mans en Puelle , where he fortified his camp. 

The flower of the French troops confifted in cavalry, who Total de- 
repelled'the fallies of the Flemings ; but their ardour was feat of 
not to be reftrained by Philip's authority. Inftead of be- th ^French 
ing Ihut up in their camp they attacked the French troops troops, 
in theirs with fo much fury, that they overthrew all be¬ 
fore them, and penetrated to the royal tent, juft as the king 
was preparing to go to fupper. His perfon had probably 
fallen into their hands, had not a few lords rallied their 
flying troops and charged the Flemings with fuch intrepidity 
as changed the fortune of the field, To that a great daughter 
of the Flemings enfued, and after the furvivors had been 
driven back to their camp, Philip laid fiege to Lijle. The 
befieged agreed to furrender the town, if not relieved be¬ 
fore October , when all of a fudden prince John of Namur , 
appeared at the head of fixty thoufand men for its relief. 

Though honour had compelled the great French lords to 
ferve Philip faithfully in the field, yet they were not dif- 
pleafed with the appearance of the Flemijh army, which 
gave them a plaufible handle for advifing the king to relin- 
qiiifh an attempt, by which if he proved fuccefsful, he 
might become too powerful for all his vaffals. The duke 
of Brabant , and other lords accordingly prefied the matter 
fo clofe to Philip , that he gave orders for fetting at 
liberty Robert de Bethune, the eldeft fon of the Flemijh prince, 
who performed homage for his country, and delivered into 
Philip's hands certain towns as pledges for eight hundred 
thoufand livres, which he was to pay for the expences of 
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the war. Though the event of this campaign fell far 
fhort of Philip's expectations, yet upon his return to Paris, 
he gave thanks for his fucceffes, and endowed the church 
of Notre Dame with an additional revenue of a hundred 
livres a year, befides prefenting it with an equeftrian ftatue 
of himfelf in commeration of the battle he had gained 
over the Flemings , whtfch was fought on the eighteenth of 
Augujl. 

The cruelty of Philip's proceedings againft the Knights 
Templars , and in the internal government of his kingdom, 
began now to difguft the French. He’did not venture to 
refent feveral affronts that had been offered to the gover¬ 
nors of his frontier places by thofe of his fon-in-law the 
king of 'England^ who was in a fimilar fituation with his 
barons, fo that both kings agreed in putting nothing in 
difpute between them to the decifion of the fword. Edward 
and his queen repaired to Paris , where after being moft 
magnificently entertained by Philip , they agreed upon a 
mutual oblivion of all that had paft. This accommodation 
became the more neceffary to Philip , as he had now refum¬ 
ed his favourite defign of reannexing Flanders to his crown. 
He accufed the count of not having fulfilled the late treaty, 
and the count alleging that Philip himfelf was the in- 
fra&or, he and his fon were put under arreft, but they 
made their efcape from Paris. 

The parliament of Paris was then in high reputation, 
owing to the indefatigable pains of Philip , who had aug¬ 
mented It with lawyers and prefidents, and had fixt its re- 
lidence, fo that all its proceedings were regular and had an 
air of the higheft authority. The credit it obtained freed 
Philip from a great deal of trouble, by hearing and difcufling 
appeals-in perfon, which were fometimes attended with 
unpopular confequences. He made no fcruple of fubmit- 
ting to his parliament the cafe between himfelf and the 
count of Flanders, who was fummoned to appear before 
him in perfon. The count fent his deputy, which was 
deemed to be an infufficient appearance, and Philip urged 
his fuit fo warmly, that he obtained of the parliament a 
decree, by which the count was declared to have forfeited 
all his eftatcs to the crown. The public, even in France , 
thought the fentence hard, if not unjuft, and the pop&in- 
terpofed by his legate, cardinal Goffclin, in favour of the 
count. Philip proved deaf to all interccfiion, and raifed 
another great army to execute the fentence of his parlia¬ 
ment, under himfelf, his three fons, whom with the duke 

of Burgundy he knighted on the occafion, and his two 
brothers. 

Philip thought himfelf now fure of the conqueft of 
Flanders, but he foon perceived his miftake. The power¬ 
ful vaffals of his crown difliked the expedition, and both 
his parliament and people difliked the. oppreflive meafur.es 

which 
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which his minifters purfued for railing money, fo much, 
that they refufed to fuppiy him. Philip was in this fitua- 
tion, and at the head of an army he eould not pay, when, 
the count offered to agree to a frefh treaty, and to give 
hoftages for the performance of the terms, and in the mean 
while, to put Courtray into the king’s hands. Philip was 
obliged to accept of thofe conditions. He found upon his 
return, that an univerfal fpirit of difiatisfa&ion at his go¬ 
vernment had feized upon nis fubje&s, and had he not laid 
afide his Flemijh expedition, a general rebellion muft have 
cnfued. Affli&ions of a ftill more tender nature at this His do- 
time diftrefled Philip. The three princeffes to whom his meftic 
three fons had been married, proved unfaithful to their troubles 
marriage-beds. The queen of Navarre , daughter to the 
duke of Burgundy , and the count de la March's wife, were 
convi&ed of adultery with Philips and Walter de Launai y 
who were, in regard to their per fons, far inferior to thofe 
of the princes they had wronged. The ladies were fen- 
tenced to perpetual imprifonment, and their lovers, with 
their pandar, after being flayed alive, were hanged upon 
gibbets. This fentence did not fatisfy the king of Navarre , 
for he ordered his wife to be ftrangled in the place of her 
confinement. 

This feries of public and private difgraces broke the and death; 
fpirit of Philip , and he died in the forty-feventh year of his 
age, and the thirtieth of his reign, leaving his dominions in 
great diforder, through the avarice of his difpofition, and 
the cruelty of his government, which were of more pre¬ 
judice to his people, than his abilities and virtues, of which 
he had many, were of fervice. 



Lewis X. furnamed Hutin, or the Boifterous. 

T H E favourite brother of Philip the late king, Charles State of 

de Valois , had during that reign acquired fuch expe- France* 
rience in the affairs of the French monarchy, that he re¬ 
tained all his influence under this prince. Lewis fucceeded 
his father under great difadvantages. The people were 
difcontented, and the treafury exhaufted to fuch a degree, 
that he was unable, for fotiie time, to defray the expence 
of his coronation and that of his fecond wife, Clemence y 
daughter to Charles , king cf Hungary . He was, beftdes, 
apprehenfive, from the public difcontents, of an infurrec- 
tion which might interrupt the folemnity. Charles de 
Valois undertook, on the part of his nephew, that the 
nobility, who thought their privileges had been impaired 
during the late reign, ihould be reftored to all they had 
pofTefled under St. Leivis, and the ceremony was performed 
at Rheims by the archbifhop of that city. 

Though 
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Which is Though Charles of Valois thus retained his influence irf I 
governed the management of public affairs, yet the acting minifter I 
by Charles w as Poitier de Marigni. He was an able ftatefman,, and I 
of Valois, had for his public fervices, particularly during the difpute I 

between the late king and pope Boniface , been placed at I 
the head of the finances, but he had the misfortune of be-1 
ing as remarkably paflionate as Charles de Valois wa9 I 
in his natural difpofitipn. Lewis , in the prefence of I 
both, afked the reafon why his treafury was fo empty. 
Marigni replied, that Charles had appropriated to himfelf 
all the money that remained over the fums difburfed in the 
late reign for the king’s ufe. Charles refented this boldnefs^ 
however honeft, fo much, that high words paft before the 
king, and a duel muft have enfued in his prefence, had not 
the other counfellors interpofed. Charles , however, re¬ 
mained implacable, and profecuted Adarigni with the utmoft 
bitternefs, and with fuch ridiculous aggravations of the 
charge againft him, that he was accufed of having employ¬ 
ed a magician to make certain wax figures of the king and 
his father, to effed their deaths by necromancy, and which 
Marigni bad proved fatal to the late king. The judges who could 
the firft admit fuch a charge to be brought before them, could not 

xninifter be fuppofed to be void of prepofleffion. The king w?s 
wrongful- fecretly convinced of Margin?s innocence, and would 
Iy put to have faved him, but the influence of Charles was fo great 
death. that he was condemned by the judges, and notwithftanding 

the reludance of Lewis , he was hanged upon a remarkably 
high gibbet, erected by himfelf for the punifhment o ( 
fignal offenders. The fuppofed necromancer put himfelf 
to death in prifon, the under officers of the treafury were 
tortured ; Marigin ?s brother, who was bifhop cff Beauvois , 
was forced to fly, but the bifhop of Chalons , chancellor of 
France , being charged as an accomplice in Adarign ?s treafon, 
was acquitted by his judges. 

The The executions of Marigni and of his accomplices, pre- 

Flemijh ceeded the coronation of Lewis , but the money that arofe 
war re- from the confifcations of their eftates being quickly ex- 
siewed. hauftod, new methods were devifed for railing more, which 

proved fo difagreeable to the public, that the punifhment 
of Marigni was by the populace condemned as being cruel 
and unjuft, and Charles of Valois was execrated as being his 
murderer, and the author of all the calamities of the ftate. 
Lewis and his uncle feemed to think that Adarigni had fuf- 
fered unjuftly. The former left by his will a fum to his 
family ; and the latter fell into a kind of remorfe of con¬ 
fidence upon his being ftruck with a palfy, which he in¬ 
terpreted as a divine judgment for the hand he had in the 
profecution. Notwithftanding this, Charles of Valois ap¬ 
peared as haughty and intradable as ever, and in a manner 
compelled his nephew to refume the FlemiJJ) war, which 
the French in general looked upon with horror. He thought 

that 
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that a fair opportunity for this prefented, by the Flemings 
being at this time affli&ed with a famine; but he found 
great difficulty in raifing money for the expedition. 

The vaflals of feudatories of the crown were not coin- 
pellable but to a certain fervice, and therefore Lewis could 
have recourfe only on his demefne lands, which indeed 
were very conliderable; but his tenants claimed the pro- 
te&ion of law and juftice, and pleaded an exemption from 
all extrafeudal duties, or arbitrary demands of money. 
Marigni , who by all accounts, was a bold, arbitrary, 
though honeft, minifter, had disregarded thofe pleas, and. 
had employed the king’s officers to levy by force both upon 
the nobles and the fub-tenants, whatever taxes he called 
for. But though he thus ufed force, he had ftill fome ex- 
cufe at hand. Sometimes he pretended only to borrow the 
money he raifed, and fometimes he fold the bondfmen (by 
whom we are to underftand the tenants, and fubtenants in 
the royal demefne, who were obliged to certain fervices, 
both menial and rural) an exemption from thofe fervices, 
to which he gave the name of felling them their freedom ; 
and he often obliged the clergy to give him the tithes of 
their revenues. The fame oppreflive maxims were purfued 
after Marign ?s death ; and at laft"an army was raifed for 
the redu&ion of Flanders . It was in vain for the count to 


plead that he had punctually fulfilled all the terms of the 
treaty, which he had entered into during the late reign, 
and that he had paid the monev for which he flood en¬ 


gaged to Marigni* The 


country, and the count, who feems to have had excel- outwitted 
lent intelligence, and to have known the backwardnefs “y 
with which the French foldiers ferved in the expedition, had count < 


recourfe to his former practice 


deprecating 


vengeance, and once more offered to put Courtray into the 
king’s hands, and to give hoftages for the performance of 
any terms that Leivis ihould impofe. By this, it feems as 
if the count had not furrendered Courtray in the late reign, 
or that he had retaken it. Leivis and his uncle found the 


army by no means difpofed to fecond their efforts, and they 
accepted of the count’s propofals by taking poffeflion of 
Courtray . The negociation had been fo artfully protraCled 
by the count, that the wet feafon fet in juft as Courtray 
was delivered up, and the king’s troops returning to France , 
the count recovered Courtray . This and the bad faith of 
the count, who thought himfelf intitled to repel injuftice 
by fraud, in performing the other articles of the treaty, 
affeCted Lewis the more, as he ftill found his coffers empty, 
and his people difcontented. 

Various are the accounts of his death, which happened Death of 
on the fifth of June 1316, fome fay, by drinking water Leivis, 
while he was overheated, and others by poifon, the fcfe of 

which 


♦ 
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which was then common in France , and adminiftered f® 
him by the relations of the Marignt family. 

We can fay little as to the chara&er of this prince, who 
reigned but twenty months, and was entirely dire&ed 
by his uncle of Valois . By his firft wife, who was the 
grand-daughter of St. Lewis , by the duke of Burgundy , and 
who, as we have already mentioned, was firangled in her 
confinement by her hufband’s order, he had a daughter, 
Jane or 'Joan , who upon his death became heirefs of 
Navarre , Champagne , and Brie, and who was educated under 
her grand-motner, at the court of her uncle Otho , duke of 
Burgundy. His fecond queen, daughter to Charles king of 
Hungary , was pregnant at the time of his death with a 
pofthumous fon, and furvived him twelve years, which fhe 
fpent in the mod deplorable aiHi&ion for his death. Her 
grief was fuch, that it was thought to have proved fatal to 
her poflhumous fon. 

State of The benefit of the inflitution of the parliament of Paris , 
France at and the introducing into it jurifts, or gownmen learned in 
that time, the laws, was now fenfibly felt in France , where the fuc- 

ceflion both to the crown and regency became doubtful. 
The count of Valois had in a manner defpotically governed 
v . __ France during the late reign, colle&ed his party and took 

Vol. X. pofleffion of the Louvre. Philip , count of Poitou , the elded 
p. 1215 . brother to the late king, was then at Lyons , canvaffing for 

the election of a pope; which he thought to be of fo much 
importance, that he could not be drawn to Paris , and he 
committed his intereft to the conftable, the count of Euretix^ 
who, as we have feen, was brother to Charles of Valois. 
The conftable forced Charles to furrender the Louvre , and 
to fubmit his claim of being regent, to the decifion of 
the parliament.of Paris , who gave it for Philip. He was 
accordingly inverted in it for eighteen years, and the feai 
which he made ufe of had for its infeription, “ Philip , fon of 
th e French king, ruling the kingdoms of France znd Navarre ,” 
This fettlement of the regency brought on the confidera- 
tion of the fucceffion to the crown in cafe the child, with 
which the queen was pregnant, fhould die. No precedent 
had occurred fince the extinction of the Carlovin^ian line, 
that could raife a doubt as to the fuccefiion, which had 
always defeended from the father to the eldcft fon. 

Doubts The falique law, though fmee fo famous, Was at this 
concern- time but little mentioned in France. The count dc la 
ing the Marche , who was the fecond prince of the blood, Charles 
fuccefiion. of Valois , the conftable d’Eureux , and the duke of Burgundy , 

were of opinion that the crown of France ought to be con¬ 
sidered as a fimple fief, to defeend to the heir,°whether male 
or female, of the laft pofleflbr. In this light, Lewis Hutins 
daughter by his firft marriage muft have been queen of 
France ; but this opinion was flrongiy combatted by the 
favourers of the falique lavv, who were numerous and 

powerful. 
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powerful, and who infifted upon the females being palled 
over* and their crown defcending to the regent. On the 
feventeenth of "June all parties came to an accommodation, 
at Vincennes. No doubt was made, that if the queen was 
pregnant of a prince^ who (hould live, he muft be king ; 
and it was provided, that, if the queen was pregnant of a 
daughter, (he and her eldeft filler (hould inherit the king¬ 
dom of Navarre , with the counties of Champagne and Brie y 
but that neither of them (hould marry without the confent 
of the regent for the time being. 

All this while a war Was going on between the regent and 
Robert of Artois .; about fome eftates which the former 
thought belonged to the regent’s wife’s mother the countefs 
of Artois ; in which the. regent was fo fuccefsful that he 
forced Robert to furrender himfelf prifoner, and to refer his 
Claim to the parliament, who gave it in favour of the countefs. 


John I. 


W E are juftified in admitting this prince into the lift Remark* 

of French kings, becaufe, though he did not live 
above ten or twelve days, public a£ts certainly paffed in his 
name. 



Philip V. furnamed the Tall. 

t - 

T H E general fenfe of the French nation at this time, The fa- 

undoubtedly favoured the falique law, and Philip V. lique law 
made no fcruple of mounting the throne in preference to takes 
the daughter of the late king'. The old dutchefs of Bur- place and 
gundy entered a proteft in favour of her grand-daughter; Philip 
and Philips though he had gone to Rheims to be crowned, mounts 
promifed that her cafe {hould be fubmitted to the parlia- the throne 
ment of Paris. Some doubts arofe concerning the party of France „ 
which Charles de la Marche , the king’s brother would em¬ 
brace, on account of his haftily leaving Rhei/ns, and not 
being at the coronation; but that prince was foon recon¬ 
ciled to the falique fucceflion, which opened a profpedl of 
the crown for himfelf and his family, Philip behaved with 
vaftfirmnefs and moderation at. the fame time. 'The ge¬ 
neral a fie m hi y of the dates or parliament of Paris , folcmnly 
recognized his right by fwearing allegiance to him, and, 
after him, even to his fon, Lewis , who died a few days after. 

He engaged on his fide pope John XXII. who impowered 
the archbilhop of Bourges , to excommunicate all diflurbers 
of the public peace, be their rank or degree ever, fo high. 

As the houfe of Burgundy was chiefly engaged in perplexing 
his title to the crown, he took off" its oppofition by giving 
the county of Burgundy to his daughter whom he married 

Vo l. Xf. E to 
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to the duke, and he promifed his neice, the queen of Na¬ 
varre in marriage to the fon of the conftable of Evreux. 

He re* All opposition from the friends of the queen of Navarre 
duces the being removed by thofe feafonable meafures, Philip iflued a 
grievances commifllon to enquire into the grievances of his people. 

of his 


people. 


The 


The encreafe of the royal power continued flill to be an 
eye fore to the great tenants of the crown, becaufe it 
curbed the tyrannical exercife of their power over their in¬ 
feriors. Philip inftru£led his commiflioners to declare, that 
as impartial juftice was the rule of his government, fo he 
would not fuffer the greateft peer, prelate, or lord of his 
kingdom to opprefs the meaneft of his fubjefts, and that he 
was determined to punifh with the utmoft feverity all who 
fiiould have recourfe to arms in oppofing his commiflioners 
in the execution of their duty. A prince who oppofes the 
oppreflions of an intermediate order, is fure of rendering 
himl'elf popular, if not abfolute, and Philip was fo well 
fupported by the inferior ranks on this occalion, that con¬ 
trary to expe&ation, the public tranquility was preferved, 
and the tyranny of the crown vaflals was curbed. 

The popularity of Philip reached even to the Flemings , 
between whom, and the French , hoftilities were fufpended by 
a truce. When the war was about to be renewed, the 
Flemings obliged their count to come in good earneft to. a 
reconciliation with Philip. Lijle , Dovvay , and Orchies , were 
accordingly ceded to France^ and Philip gave his daughter 
Margaret , in marriage to the grandfon of the count, who 
was to fucceed to the county, preferably to his father. 
Philips after that, fummoned Edward II. of England to do 

• % * V % • i 4 • m « 


fprings in him homage for his French dominions, and though Edward 
France evaded the performance, he accepted of his excufe, out of 
faid to affection to his fifter, and in confideration of his own cir- 
be poifon- cumftances at home. He had formerly taken the crofs, 
ed by the and he made it a point of confcience to perform his engage- 
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jews. 


ments. 


Fhis could not be done without amafling vaft fums 


of money ; but Pfdlip fufpended his intention for fome time 
by the earneft defire of the pope, who was hard prefled by 

h * • • f. I • • n i * i* a r+ 

is enemies in 


Italy . 


Notwithftanding this fufpenfion. 


the Saracen princes who had fettled in Africa , took the 
alarm, and according to the French authors, they employed 
the Jezus y who after being banifhed, had been re-admitted 
into France during the late reign, to poifon the wells and 
fprings all over France. The Jews are faid to have employ¬ 
ed the lepers (great numbers of whom were then in the 
kingdom, but kept in hofpitals feparate from the reft of the 
people) to execute that moft infernal purpofe,. which they 
did fo efFecruHily, as to thin France of its people. 

About this time, Philip fent Philips fon to Charles of Va- 
p. 130. kis, into Italy 9 with an army, to the pope’s afliftance. Philip 

of Valois , etiher unwilling or unable to fight Vifcontiy corn- 
promifed matters with him, and returned with his army to 

France y 
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frenzy againft the jfcivs, were burning and 
in all quarters of the kingdom. Upon the whole, however- 
this univerfal poifoning of the wells is a very queftionable 
aftertion, and, indeed, improbable; nor are authors agreed 
upon the circumftances attending it. I he jfeves of this 


century were perfecuted in more Chrijilan countries than 
France , on account of their money, and upon the moft fri¬ 
volous pretexts. It is certain that the unhappy victims pei- 
filled, to the laft, in profcfling their innocence, arid affirm¬ 
ing that the mortality was owing to a plague. _ „ 

Philip V. like the greater! of his anceftors, never loft fight u PP°h i1 ' 
of reducing the power of his vaffals not belonging to his de- ° n e 
mefne. Many of them continued to exercife rights which th 
were incompatible with thofe of his fovereignty as lord-pa- * re ? c * 
ramount, particularly thofe of coinage ; arid each, within ^ff 5 , n , 
his own dominions, had feparate weights, ftandaids, and - 

meafures ; which, in matters of commerce, introduced in- 8 ood 


for 


en- 


figns. 


expreffible confufion. Philip iftued a commifficn 
quiring into thofe grievances ; and having received the re¬ 
port of the commiffioners, he applied himfelf to corre£t 
them, by entering into treaty with his principal vaffals ; to 
whom he offered an equivalent in money for their moft dan¬ 
gerous and inconvenient privileges. The counts of Voids, 

Clermont , and Bourbon , embraced his offer ; but the oppofi- 
tion among the other vaffals was fo ftrenuous, that Philip 
found himfelf unable to complete fo good and fo wife a de- 
fgn. He had made it a point of confcience to oblige his 
prelates to refide in their refpe£!ive diocefes, and they proved 
to be the moft violent oppofers of his government and his 
moft public-fpirited meafures. A report prevailed, that 
Philip intended to oblige every tenant of his demefne lands 
to pay one fifth of his income for purchaiing thofe privileges; 
and this report was fo ftrenuoufly propagated, that it loft 
Philip all the popularity he had fo defervedly acquired. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the French nation, at this Degene- 
time, was both degenerate and licentious; arid the great feu- racy of th 
datories encouraged their inferiors in all their enormities. French, 
Philip , among other attempts at reformation, had re-eftab- 
liflied the chaftellet, or the court that ha,d belonged to his 
anceftors, as counts of Paris , and in which their peers far. 

The courfe of juftice in this court had been fo mernftroufly 
perverted, that the provoft of Paris offered to acquit a rich 
man who could bribe him, and to hang a poor one in his 
Head, and for his crime. This fact being proved, the pro¬ 
voft himfelf was hanged ; and Philip ordered, that all his 
fucceffors Ihould prefide in the chaftellet, and adniinifter juf¬ 
tice in perfon. 

All Philip’s virtues could not defend him from the breath Philip’s 
of calumny ; and it affected his fpirit fo much, that he fell death,- 
ill of a fever which terminated in a confumpuoo, and 
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him off, in 1322, after languifhing five months, 1H th# 
twenty-eighth year of his age, and the fixth of his reign $ 
but many authors fay that his death was haftened by poifon. 
character, p rom the tenor of Philip’s reign, we niuft conclude him to 

have been a prince endued with all the virtues arid abilities 
of his greateft predeceflors. His chief misfortunes were 
owing to his being too much of a patriot king. He lamented 
the fufferings of the poor under his great vaffals, who, at 
that time, were barbarous, ignorant, and fuperftitious, and 
placed all their importance in the pouter they had to tyran¬ 
nize. The meafures which Philip purfued in reducing them' 
Were wife and generous ; but he was obliged to give way, at 
laft, to their ferocity ; though it muft be acknowledged that’ 
he carried his reformation to very confiderable lengths. Phi¬ 
lip had the additional misfortune of being ill ferved by his 
minifters, particularly as to his finances ; but the imports 
he laid upon his fubjedhs were by him fincerely meant to be 
applied to the purpofes for which they were levied, and 
which proceeded from the ridiculous fpirit of crufading. It 
is not among the leaft of this prince’s merits, that he was a 
patron and encourager of learning, and extremely follicitous 
to have a learned and virtuous clergy.- 
marriage, His firft queen was 'jane, daughter to the ebunf of Bur- 
and ilTur. gunny by a countefs Matilda , who was herr of the county of 

ylrtois. Though file had been condemned to imprifonment, 
Upon the charge of adultery, yet Philip , either out of love o t 
juftice, believed her to be innocent, and took her back to 
his bed. He had by her a fon, called Lewis , who died in 
his infancy; and a daughter, Joan^ who was, in her own 
right, countefs of Burgundy and Artois , and was married to 
the duke of Burgundy. His fecond daughter, by the fame 
marriage, was Margaret , married to the count of Flanders. 
His third daughter was Ijabel , wife, firft, to the dauphin of 
Vienne , and then to the count of Facoging y mFranshe Comte ; 
his fourth daughter, Blanche , died a nun. 


• * 

Charles IV. furnamed the Fair. 


Acceffion r g" ' HIS prince, whom wc formerly called the count ds 
of Charles X Id Marche , had, as we have ieen, been an early con- 
IV. vert to the principles of the falique fucceflion ; and the duke 

of Burgundy , hufband to the late king’s eldeft daughter, was 
the fidt who paid him homage. As the late king was only 
count of Poitou when the duke’s wife was born, the duke 
claimed that county as her inheritance. The affair was re¬ 
ferred to the parliament; who, upon examination, found 
the grant of the county to have been limited to the count 
and his heirs male, and therefore they difallowed of the 
duke’s claim. 


^ The reader may remember that Blanche , the 
Marches wife, had, towards the end of the rei 


count de la 

ga of Philip 

the 
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&e Handfomc, been fentenced to perpetual imprifonment for 
adultery. The hufband was now a king; the wife conti¬ 
nued a prifoner ; but no divorce had palled between them. 

The Ipope was applied to; and he found a ready falvo for His mar- 
difiblving the marriage, by declaring it to be illegal for two riagearbi 
caufes: firft, becaufe the countels Matilda , who had been trarily dif. 
mother to Blanche , had ftood god-mother to the king ; and, folved. 
fecondly, becaufe the wedded parties were related to each 
other in the fourth degree. This fentence was as abfurd as 
it was infamous and groundlefs, and fully manifefted the 
peftilent power affumed by the popes of thofe days. If the 
lady was proved to have been guilty of adultery, a divorce 
ought to have palled in courfe, and none would have blamed 
the procefs. But this was no more than could have been 
done by an inferior prelate; and the pope was refolved to 
lhew his omnipotence in church matters, by difiblving the 
marriage with his own impious breath. Even when a dif- 
penfation from one of his own predeceflors for the confan- 
guinity was produced, he fet it afide, as being informal. 

Charles the Fair being thus declared a fingle perfon, he State of 
married Mary , daughter to the emperor of Germany , where affairs 
he intended to eftablilh an intereft, as he fecretly aipired to between 
the imperial crown ; but, about the year 1323, his attention France 
was diverted towards England. One of that king’s vallals, and Eng- 
y/ho is, by the French king’s hiftorians, called the lord of land. 
Montpcfat , had built a cattle upon a debateable eftate claimed 
by the crown of France , and therefore he was difpoertefled of 
it by the order of Charles . Edward’s fenefchal of Guienne 
retook it, and put the French garrifon to the fword, if we 
?re to believe the French authorities. It is certain, the mat¬ 
ter became, in a fhort time, fo ferious, that Edzuard was 
fummoned to appear in the French parliament, there to an¬ 
swer to his peers. Edward inftcad of obeying, fent thither, 
as his proxy, his brother Edmund , earl of Kent. This ap¬ 
pearance was, as ufual, judged to be inefficient, becaufe 
the fummons was perfonal; and Charles of Valois over-run 
with an army great part of Edward’s pofieffions in France. 

All that the earl of Kent , who remained {till at Paris , could 
do, ‘was to lolicit for a truce, that his brother might have 
time for recollection and making his perfonal appearance. It 
does not appear that Charles was in earned with regard to 
his diverting Edward of his French dominions; but his filter, 
the queen of England a woman born for her hulband’s ruin, 
had been fo provoked by his conduct, that fhe had formed 
connections with the difeontented Englijb barons, and with 
fotne lords about Charles’s perfon, who entered into a deep 
fcheme for depofing the unhappy Edzuard. 

•It was at this crilis that the famous ceunt de Valois , who 
had fo long made a capital figure in the French hiftory, was 
attacked by a difeafe which was unaccountable and incura¬ 
ble ; and which he confidercd as a judgment from heaven for 
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the death of Marigni, whom he had procured to be con¬ 
demned unheard. The count was fo much convinced of 
this, that he procured a reversal of Marigni *s fentence ; re- 
itored his dependents to their blood and eftates; and or¬ 
dered his body to be taken from the gibbet, where it was ftill 
expofed, and to be buried. 

1 

and 

f found himfelf in an inextricable toil. He faw himfelf in 


he plot between the queen of England and her French 
Ev.gllji.') friends, had been fo deeply laid, that Edward 


danger of being ftripped of ail his French pofTeflions by the 
againil her judgment or his peers in France and the arms of Charles , un- 
huiband. Jefs he appeared in that parliament} which he could not do 

without rifking the crown of England by the difafte&ion of 

his barons. 

The queen affecled to forget all her caufes of complaint, 
d offered to negotiate her hufband’s peace with her bro- 


and 


ther, by going in perfon to Paris. 


Her in fa- 


peace 

There {he endeavoured 
to inflame Charles , and all nis minifters, againft her hulband 
and his favourites, particularly the Defpenfers ; and behavecl 
lo much like a fury, that, notwithstanding the differences 
between her brother and her hulband, {he was checked by 
the former, who adviled her to behave with more decency; 
and Charles was fo moderate, that he forwarded an accom¬ 
modation with his brother-in law. 

By this time, for reafons foreign to the biftory of France , 
the two Defpenfers having returned to England , joined with 
the king, and took a fevere vengeance upon their enemies. 
It appears, in fa£t, that queen IJabel 's friends had a&ed ille¬ 
gally, as well as precipitately, in the fentences they had 
palled againft the Defpenfers ; and had been obliged to fues 
out a pardon from the king for what they had done. 


non tor 
Mortimer, 


Jfahcl was deeply in Jove with Mortimer , the head of the 
roous paf- oppofuion to the Defpenfers ; and, by t'he force of her in¬ 
trigues, fhe procured an afylum for him and all the lords of 
her faction, who repaired to her brother’s court. 

The merit and power of the Defpenfers , the eldeftof whom 

full of 
procured them 

many friends in France $ and the queen had fpun the thread 
proved by n f her difiimulation too fine. She had, upon her arrival in 


was one cf the moft illuffrious noblemen in Europe , 
years, but of vigour at the fame time, had procure 


tic 


let¬ 


ters. 


Ft 

te 


■anee, kept up a correfpondence with the Defpenfers , by lef¬ 
ts filled with profeilions of efteem and friendfliip for their 


pet fens arid characters. Edward , on the other hand, had 
prefled her, in the moft tender and affc&ionate manner, to 
return to England-, and offered to give her fecurity for all 
at~e:r.p:s that might be made to her preiudice bv the Dcft>en~ 
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terms tf; her brother, the king of France , wbfb 
]iki.wiie for her return to her hufband ; but he could 

r.o oilier anlwer than, that ihe could not re- 
rs sen gland while the younger Defpenfer was 
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alive. This anfwer being communicated by Charles to Ed¬ 
ward, the latter fent over copies of all the letters fhe had 
written to the Defpenfers fince the time of her leaving Eng¬ 
land, as fo many vouchers, that it was the love of Mortimer , 
not the fear of the Defpenfers, that retained her in France. 

Thofe proofs were too linking, and the queen’s paffion 
was now too public, not to affe£t Charles, nowithftanding 
all the afcendancy his filler had over him. The pope, like- 
wife, interpofed in the affair, and wrote a letter to Charles , 
commanding him, under pain of excommunication, to fend 
his filler and her fon over to England. 

In the mean while, the treaty between Charles and Edward An ac- 
went forward. The feizure of Guienne was allowed to be commo. 
valid, and Charles. was to provide it with a fenefchal of his dation, 
own, till Edward Ihould, in peifon, make his appearance propofed 
before the parliament of Paris', and then it was to be re- * 
llored to him. Edward’s minifters were afraid of being ru¬ 
ined if he Ihould leave England ; and Edward, by way of 
falvo, propofed to refign his French dominions to his fon, 
who Ihould do homage for them in perfon ; but upon the 
exprefs condition, that thofe eftates Ihould revert to Edward 
in cafe of his Ton’s death ; and, that the young prince Ihould 
not be under the tutory of his uncle, the king of France, nor 
obliged to marry without his father’s confent. Thofe terms 
beihg agreed to, the young prince was fent over with the bi- 
lhop of Exeter , and a noble efcort, to France , where his mo¬ 
ther immediately took him under her tuition. 

It was in vain for Edward to complain of the non-per- b ut 
formance of the late treaty. The queen of England’s in- ^ i 
fluence at the French court was now redoubled, and Ihe pre- n ' 
vailed with her fon to declare, that he did not intend to re¬ 
turn to Etigland. Edward feeing himfelf thus infamoully 
abufed, commenced hollilities by fea and land ; and the 
king of Cajlile joined with the pope in remonllrating with 
Charles upon the fcandalous treatment that Edward met 
with. Charles was afnamed to give his countenance longer 
to fo infamous a confpiracy againll the bed and dignity of a 
monarch. He told his lifter, in plain terms, that he was 
refolved (he Ihould retire from his dominions, and that he 
hoped fhe would not put him to the trouble of employing 
force to oblige her. 

Ifabel had forefeen this (hock, and had provided againft it. Queen 
Robert de Artois was her friend, and advifed her to connedl lf a b s i 
herfelf with the earl of Hainault , as being the moll likely retires to 
prince on the continent to ferve her; and, at the fame time, Uainault 
he propofed a match between the count’s beautiful daughter 
Philippa and the young prince of Wales. Ifabel accepted of 
the prepofal; which, very poflibly, was made with the con¬ 
fent of her brother Charles ; and, upon her arrival at the 
court of Hainault, that prince’s brother, "John, in the ro¬ 
mantic ftile of the times, profefled himfelf her knight, and 
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was by her accepted of as fuch. As to the conductof Charles 
it is pretty queftionable in point of lincerity. Hjs fqbjeCts 
had loft no fewer than a hundred and twenty fhips in the 
fhort rupture with England , and Oliver Ingham, whom, with 
Edward’s confcnt, he had appointed to be governor of 
Guienne, had invaded the French dominions. The queen 
and her party aggravated matters, and fpread abroad re¬ 
ports that all the French in England had been put to the 
fword, which produced an order from Charles for arrefting 
the perfons and efte&s of the Englijh in France , but they 
were releafed as foon as the other report was found to b& 
groundlefs. All the minifters of Charles counfelled him to 
give up the queen of England, and to fend her home to her 
hufband, and Robert de Artois was the only Frenchman of 
importance who openly efpoufed her intereft. It feems to 
be certain, that the queen thought her brother in earneft, 
for upon her going to Hainault {he travelled fome part of 
the way towards the fea coaft, and great debates were held 
in the French council whether fhe and her fon ought not to 
be fent over in cuftody to England, becaufe they had re¬ 
mained in France a few days after they had notice to leave it. 

The remainder of Ifabella’s adventures, her invading 
England with about three thoufand Hainaulters> the dethro* 
nization, and murder of her hufband, with theaccefiion of 
her fon to the throne of England, belong not to this part 
of our hiftory. " 

By virtue of the accommodation we have already men-? 


afpires to tioned in the affairs of Flanders ; count Lewis had fucceed- 
the im- ed his father Robert de Bethune , in virtue of a decifion of 


perial 

crown 


Vol. IX. 

p. 24. 


the French parliament, and he was fupported in it by 
Charles. The fixing fo great an ally as the count of Flanders 
was, in his intereft, was conducive to his favourite view of 
being chofen emperor of Germany. The pope had befriend¬ 
ed Frederic duke of Aujlria, in oppofition to Lewis of Ba¬ 
varia, who bad defeated and imprifoned his rival, and be 
propofed that upon Frederic’ s obtaining his liberty, he fhould 
refign all his pretenfions' to the imperial crown to 
Charles , who was to pay a large fum to Leopold of Aujlria , 
the moft powerful prince of that family. The emperoi* 
Leivis had fome intimation of this confederacy, and fet 
Frederic at liberty without any ranfom, by which Leopold 
was difappointed j but being very unwilling to lofe the 
money promifed by Charles , he flattered him with the hopes 
that the German princes would recognize his title to the 
empire. Charles was fo much bent on that profpeCl which 
flattered his ambition, to reunite to the crown of France all 
the dominions that had belonged to Charles the Great , thathd 
appointed a meeting at Bur Jar Aube , to which he accord¬ 
ingly went with equipages and attendants fuitable to his 
in which quality. He was however deceived in his expectations. 

he is dlf- The rigour and injuflice of the pope againft the emperor 
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Lewis 


^ of Bavaria , had made the princes of Germany that 
emperor’s friend, and Leopold was the only perfon who re¬ 
paired to the place of ^ meeting. This difappointment 
awakened Charles from his dream of ambition, and he was 

fo much aihamed of his project that he never could be 
brought to refume it. 

In other refpe&s Charles appears to have been a wife and His treaty 
a moderate prince. He confidered the Scots as the beft check with the 
that France could have upon the Englijh , and not only cul- Scots. 
tivated a frigndfliip with them but entered into a mutual 
guranty wiflrregard to the fucceffion to both crowns ; by 
which, if either king fhould die without an heir, male the 
other was to fupport th,e determination of the Hates of his 
kingdom .in regard to the fucceffion to the crown with all his 
force. This treaty was the effeCf of providence in Charles , 
who faw the probability of himfelf dying without a male 
heir, his young fon-and his queen being now both dead,. 

Charles however, efpoufed for a fecond wife, his coufiri 
german Joan , daughter to the count of Evrcux , which 
marriage was held to be valid, though his fir ft had been 
pronounced invalid, though contracted within a much more 
gemote degree of confanguinity. Charles at this time, dropt 
all thoughts of ambition, and applied himfelf to the in¬ 
ternal affairs of his kingdom. 

The Lombards , who were then the greateft bankers in His ex¬ 
in Europe , had found means to become mailers of his fi- anjplarv 
nances, by which they had acquired moft prodigious fums iuftice. 
to the prejudice of the public. This being difcovered, 

Charles ordered them to be profecuted with the utmoft 
feverity, ftript them of their ill gotten wealth* and banifhed 
them out* of bis kingdom. One Jourdain de Lijle , a lord 
of Aquiiain , a true reprefentative of the ancient feudal 
tyrants, had been mdi&ed before the king and his parliament 

for no fewer than eighteen capital felonies. He was relat¬ 
ed by marriage to pope John XXII. who had . 

French^ cobler at Gabors , and he thought this alliance rend 
ered his perfon facred. Befides that, he was rich, and had 
no idea of any fubordina'tTon, efpecially, to the parliament. 

An officer fummoned him to appear before that tribunal, 
and de.LiJle beat the officer’s brains out with his own macei 
Without conceiving he had done'any thing amifs, he went 
to Paris foon after, where by the order of Charles , he was 
arretted, tried before the parliament, and hanged ignomini- 
puily on a gibbet. 

Upon the death of Edzvard II. of England, his fon, Ed- 
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homage at the French court for pofleffions in that kingdom. 
Edward depliried to appear in perfon, and though he was 
then embroiled in a war with the Scots, Charles accepted pf 
his excufe. Perhaps his complaifance was owing to the fen- 

fible decay of his health. Before 1 ' 1 '’ u - 1 - J 
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Marchs , for Clermont , which belonged to Lewis , grandfon 
to St. Lewis , and he ere&ed his barony of Bourbon into a 

dukedom and peerage. 

Charles died at Bois de Vincennes , on the fir ft of February 
i pS, after living thirty-four years, and reigning feven, 

leaviiii? bis oueen big with child. When he was paft hopes 

fome of his courtiers 

His an- 

vvas with child of a 


caving bis queen big with child. V 
ri recovery, during his iaft ilinefs. 


oi_ j 

put him in mind of the i'ucccifion to his crown. 

“ That if 


lvver was, “ I hat «r ms queen 
daughter, the ftates of the kingdom were to 


gfcpminate his 

fuccclfor. 7 If this ani'wer is true, it affords ftrong grounds 
for prefuming that the principles of the falique law were 
as yet undetermined with regard to the fucceffion. The 
governing rule of the reign of Charles was a good correfa 
pondence with all his neighbours, and the princes of the 
bioed, though he was far from being without ambition, 
aud was brave in nis own perfon. 



Philip VI. of V alois, fur named the Fortunate. 

"'HE pregnancy of the queen involved the adminiftra- 
tion of France in vaft difficulties, which were en- 
creafed by the great number of princes of the blood then 

At the head of thofe was the king of Navarre of 
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the houfe of Evreztx ; buttho’ he was married to the daughter 
of Lewis Hutin , the decifion of parliament in favour of the 
male line, fet him afide from the fucceffion. The 
prince of the blood was the duke of Bourbon , lately fo 
created, and deriving his defeent from Robert, count de 
Clermont , fon of St. Lewis■ The houfe of Artois , the third 
of the blood royal, was defeended from Robert of Artois , 
who, as we have feen, had been killed in Egypt , and was 
brother to St. Lewis. Robert the third, was then count of 
Artois , though the county had been adjudged to belong to 
his aunt Maud. Dretix and Courtnai were two other royal 
heufes, and their head was the duke of Bretagne , who was 
defeended from Robert , the fon of Lewis the Grofs. The 
laft, but perhaps, the moft powerful of the princes of the 
French blood was that of Burgundy , who by the father’s 
fide was defeended from Robert , fon to king Robert , and 
grandfon 


i 


r h:gb Capet , and by the mother’s fide, he was 
grandfon to bt. Lewis. Philip de Valois , defeended from 
Charles, third fon of Philip the Hardy, had married to the duke 
of Burgundy's filler. We have not inferted the name of Philip 
of Valois as a prince of the blood becaufe he pretended to 
be ki n^, as being coufin germ..n to the late king. He met 
with a powerful opponent in the perfon of Edward III. 
king of Ergl:!}!'’, who, by V,:*. mother If del, was nephew 
1 “ .old retended, tha: admitting the vali- 

1 -is being a male heir, though by a 
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, The appointment of a regent was the firft meafure in Which'is 
.difpute. It was on all hands agreed to confer that dignity adjudged 
on the heir of the crown; confequently, the appointment to Philip 
of the regency determined the fucceffion. The French par- of Valois,, 
liament, peers, and princes, and the nation in general were 
dear that Edward by defeending from a female could have 
no right to the crown of France upon the principles of the 
falique law, and Philip accordingly entered on the exercife 
of the regency. Edward pretended he did not oppofe him, 
becaufe it was uncertain whether the queen was pregnant 
of a fon or a daughter; but he declared that he was re- 
folved never to lofe light of his claim upon , the crown. 

For this purpofe he fent over the bifliops of Hereford and butclaira- 
Coventry to affert his claim, as foon as he underftood that e{ j b y 
the late king’s widow was brought to bed of a daughter; Ed-ward 
but Edward’s youth and the divilions which prevailed in his 0 f £„~ 
kingdom rendered his claim but little regarded in France , i an j * 
and Philip was crowned king, and as fuch recognized by 
all the people of France: 

Among the firft meafures of his government was his fend¬ 
ing ambalTadors peremptorily to demand from Edward the 
peformance of his homage for his French dominions. Ed¬ 
ward, young as he was, was fecret, determined, and refo- 
lute, though feemingly advifeable. His mother, and her 
infamous paramour Mortimer at that time governed the 
councils of England , and overperfuaded him to agree to 
pay the demanded homage; but, before he gave an^anfwer 
to the French ambalTadors, he appointed a procurator, who 
was a member of his council, whom he obliged to take an 
oath and to enter in his ( Edward’s) name, the following 
protellation : “ That, for any homage, whatever to be 
made to the lord Philip of Valois (then bearing himfelf as 
king of France) by king Edward of England , for the duke¬ 
dom of Jquttain , and the earldom of Ponthieu , he did not, 
nor would, thereby intend to renounce his hereditary right 
which he had to the laid realm of France , or anyway de¬ 
rogate from the fame, even tho’ all letters fhould afterwards 
be figned with either of his feals. And he did farther pro- 
teft, that he would not do any homage to the lord Philip of ^ 
his own free will ; but as he fhould do it for the juft fear 
he had of lofing the laid duchy and earldom: and becaufe 
he was afraid, unlefs he fhould do homage to the faid 
Philip , he could not avoid other great dangers and irrepa¬ 
rable lotTes : therefore, in confirmation of the premifes 
king Edward caufed his faid procurator to take an oath, by 

laying his hands on the holy gofpel, before all thofe of his 
council then prefent.” 

We Hull not here enter into any difpute concerning the Difputes 
morality or juftice of this referved proteftation. The am- concern- 
bafiadors received a fatisfa&ory anfwer by the mouth ofino-his 
the bifhop of London, and upon their return home they homage. 

made 
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made their report accordingly, that Edward was about to 
repair to France and perform his homage. Edward's mag¬ 
nanimity could not brook this report when it was publifhed 
in England , and both openly and in private he repeated his 
refolution of never giving up his claim upon the crown of 
France , and that the conceffions be bad made were only to 
lave his French dominions. All this paffed before the coro¬ 
nation of Philip de Valois. It was therefore agreed at his 
court that Edward fhould perform his homage at Arniem > 
where Philip was to be crowned in May 1329. Philip arouf- 
ed by Edward' s declarations, took care that the ceremony 
fhould be as authentic and public as poflible, and therefore 
all his great vaffals, with the kings of Bohemia , Navarre ? 
and Majorca , attended at Amiens. 
which he Upon Edwards arrival there, great difputes arofe con- 
partially cerning the manner in which he fhould perform hi$ 
performs, homage, and the Englijh and French writers differ fo much 

on that head, that it is to this day uncertain whether he did 
it according to the ceremonial preferibed by the French 
court, and which by Philip and his council held to be ma¬ 
terial to a feudal tenure.. It leems to be certain, that 
Edward refufed to fubmit to fome circumfiances of the de* 
manded homage. Philip , who affedfed the utmoft polite- 
mefs to Edward , overlooked the failure, which confrfted in 
Edward's not promifing to bear faith and loyalty unto 
Philip. Edward , while at the French court was mailer of 
himfelf, and attended by a vyife vigilant minifter his chan¬ 
cellor, the bifliop of Lincoln. Philip though he perceived 
the omiffion, carried his affedlation of politenefs fo far that 
he only gently admonifhed Edward to examine upon bi$ 
return to England whether he had not omitted fome part of 
the ceremony, and if he fhould difeover he had, tp fupply 
it. 

butmends t Tne queen dowager of England , and Mortimer , continue 
b, ea to be fo violently attached to peace with France , that 

they condemned Edward for refufing to fubmit to the per¬ 
formance of the whole ceremonial as preferibed by the 
French. The princes of the blood and the great lords of 
France were not fo complaifant as Philip , whom they up¬ 
braided with his tamenefs in receiving Edward’s partial 
performance of his homage. The bifhop of Lincoln per¬ 
ceived their difeontent both in their countenances and dif- 
courfe, and fecretly hinted to Edward , that it was very 
poflible the French king might extend his fovereign power 
fo far as to arreft him ; upon which Edward departed for 
England without taking leave, and was at JVindfor before it 
was known that he had left France. He was followed by 
an embaffy from France , confifting of the bifhops of 
Chartres and Beauvais , the lord Lewis Clermont , the duke of 
Bourbon , the counts of Harcourt and Fancarville , with other 
jaoblemen, who had an audience of Edward arjd hjs counr 
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tit, vD’here it was determined by his mother’s and Mor¬ 
timer's influence, that he had been guilty of an omiffion in 
performing his homage, and his complaifance went fo far 
as to order an inftrument to be made out, acknowledging 
the deficiency, and promifing to fupply it according to the 
ceremonial prefcribed by the French court. 

The difpute about the homage was not the only one that Other dif- 
now fubfifted between Edward and Philip. Double mar- ferences 
riages between the two courts were propofed, in order to between 
abolilh all differences ; but without effect, and an embafly France 
of civilians, with the bifhop of Norwich , and the earl of and Engf 
Lancafter at its head, was fent to compromife all matters in land. 
difpute. Philip had banifhed out of France fome of Edward's 
French fubjedts by his right of fovereignty, and complained 
that fome traitors to himfelf were harboured in Guienne. 

Philip claimed a large fum of money, which he pretended 
was due upon the arrears of former treaties between the 
two crowns, and he complained that four caftles had been 
built upon his demefnes by the EngliJI). The prevailing 
party in the Englijh council infilled upon Edward giving 
fatisfadlion to Philip upon all thofe heads, and Edward {fill 
retained much delicacy for his mother that he was fhy of 
declaring his fentiments, though he fent over the earl of 
Cornwall to take upon him the government of Aquitain. 

In the mean while, the conferences between the EngliJlj Xaintet 
and the French minillers ftill went on, though Philip de- befieged 
pending upon his intereft in the Englijh parliament had by the 
ordered his brother the duke of Alen^on to befiege Xaintes , French • 
belonging to Edward. The latter made Philip all the con- 
cefiions he could reafonably defire ; but being teazed by his 
mother and Mortimer to go {fill greater lengths, he took a 
refolution of vifiting France incognito with only fifteen 
perfons in his retinue. It is more than probable, that 
Philip had no real intention to provoke Edzvard by taking 
from him any part of his French dominions ; but to era- 
barrafs him fo as to prevail upon him to lay afide all 
thoughts of his claim upon the crown of France. Edward , 
on the other hand, did not care what concefiions he made 
provided he kept that claim entire; and he thought that the 
proteftaion which his procurator had entered was a fufli- 
cient falvo for all he had agreed to. He confented to ratify 
all that had been done by his ambafiadors, though the king 
of France had by this time taken and demolifhed Xaintes. 

Edivard difi’embled fo well that Philip imagined he had Bat aa 
prevailed with him to drop all thoughts cf the French Awe- nccom- 
ceflion; and he therefore not only reftored him Xaintes , modation 
but remitted the demolition of the cafile of St. Croix , which takes 
had been ftipulated, and even gave j Edward a prefent of place, 
thirty thoufand pounds ' Tournois , by way of indemnification 
for the damages the French army had done him. Upon 
Edward’s return to England he put to death Mortimer , and 
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confined bis mother, and thereby freed himfelf from alf 
the difficulties he was under with regard to his French 
claim. 

Hiflcryof We have already mentioned the determination of the 
Robert of parliament of Paris in favour of Maud , vyho was daughter 
Artois. to the firft count of Artois , and in prejudice to Robert , who 

was the heir male, and who pretended, that if the falique 
law was to take place in the fucceffion to the crown, it 
ought to do the fame with regard to the great fiefs belong¬ 
ing to it. The matter had been again and again difouted 
in parliament, but was always given again ft Robert. 
Blanche , the grand-daughter of Maud inherited the county, 1 
and upon the acceffion of Philip of Valois , whom Robert of 
Artois had been highly inftrumental in railing to the throne j 
he demanded the county, and produced writings in his 
favour, which appeared to have been forged by a young 
woman who was very expert at that art. So daring an 
impofture provoked Philip fo much, that he not only con¬ 
firmed the county to Blanche , but banilhed Robert from 
court, though he was married to his lifter. Robert , who 
had great parts as well as power, openly vowed revenge 
againft Philip , upon which his eftate in France was confif- 
cated in 1331, he himfelf proclaimed a traitor, a reward 
fet upon his head, and his wife and family were imprifoned. 
Negotia- Robert firft took refuge with the count of Namur , and 
tions with then with the duke of Brabant , and the count of Hainaulti 
England, but all thofe princes being intimidated by Philip’s power, 

Robert threw himfelf into the arms of Edward , who-re¬ 
ceived him as an inftrument defigned by providence for 
placing him on the throne of France. Philip was vexed at 
the reception which Robert of Artois met with in England ,• 
and omitted nothing to break the conne&ions between him 
and Edward . At firft, he invited Edward to accompany 
him to an expedition to the Holy Land, and he paid fo much 
regard to the invitation that he laid it before his parliament,- 
who, without reje&ing it, delired that the expedition might 
be put off for three years. This project failing, Philip in¬ 
vited Edward to a perfonal interview, at which all differ¬ 
ences between them were to be terminated. This invita¬ 
tion was attended by a bull from the pope, in which his 
holinefs very peremptorily infifted up Edward’s obferving 
his engagements to Philip. 

injuftice While matters were thus fituated, the French government 
of the thought proper to fieze upon certain Englijh fhips, belong- 
French ing to the port of London , and their crews, whom they 
roiniftry. imprifoned by way of reprifals. Philip likewife ordered 

his cuftomhoufe-officers to exadl from Edwards fubje&s ten 
fhillings Vournois , for every hogfhead of wine brought 
down the river Garonne. As this demand was unprecedent¬ 
ed Edward refented it with fome warmth, and ordered 

the 
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the fheriffs of London to draw up remonftrances again# its 
novelty, and he commanded his minifters at the French 
court to complain of it in the ftrongeft terms. We know 
of no fatisfaccion which Edward obtained upon this com¬ 
plaint, and indeed the ftate of his affairs were fo compli¬ 
cated that he was in no condition to adl with decifive 
vigour. 

His claim upon the French crown continued ftill to be Edwards 
uppermoft in his thoughts, and to influence all his meafures ambitious 
both in the field and the cabinet* lie wss no ffranger to views up— 
the attachments between the kings of France and Scotland , on France 
and he knew that David Bruce , though betrothed to his 
lifter, would .declare for the French^ if Edward fhould in¬ 
vade Philip's dominions. The hereditary right of Bruce to 
the crown of Scotland* was very queftionable, and David, 
had a powerful competitor in the perfon of Edward Baliol, 
a young prince full of fire and vigour. We cannot fup- 
pofe that Edward , by efpoufing fo vigoroufly as he did, 

B.aliol's right, meant to dethrone Bruce , if the latter could 
be brought to be quiet during Edward's abfence in France , 
but that being found impradticable, Edward by a feries of 
victories and warlike atchievements which do not belong to 
this part of our hiftory, a&ually placed Baliol upon the 
throne of Scotland, and forced Bruce to take refuge in 
France . 

Philip was far from being an unconcerned fpe&ator of his and Scot* 
antient ally’s ruin. He long interpofed by his ambaffadors, l a „d, 
and was feconded by thofe of the pope, in Bruce's favour, 
but Edward pretended that the diiptite was entirely, be¬ 
tween the two competitors to a fief,that belonged to the 
Englijh crown. Philip did not think it proper to declare 
himfelf a party, though he lent a fquadron of (hips to 
Bruce . The truce between England and Scotland expiring, 

Edward made a formal conceflion of the Scotch crown to 
Baliol , who did him homage for the fame, and thoroughly 
fubdued that kingdom, though his and Baliol' s poffeffion of 
it proved to he fhort lived and precarious. Edward by his 
treaty with Baliol had difowned Bruce's right to the crown 
of Scotland , and Philip generoufly declared that he would 
employ all his force both by fea and land in reftoring Bruce. 

He accordingly gave orders for invading Edward's French 
dominions, and he beftowed the command of twenty-fix: 
ftout manned gallies to young Bruce to diftrefs the Englijh 
fhipping. This was a fenfible blow upon Edward ; the 
Englijh fleet being at that time far inferior to that of France t 
and Bruce did very confiderable damage upon the coaft of 
England , and thofe of the ifle of Wight , Jerfey , Guernfey , 
where he put many of the inhabitants to death, in retalia¬ 
tion for the barbarities committed by Edivard in his invafloti 
of Scotland. 


Edward 
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Philip Edward endeavoured to make the pope his friend, by 

takes part pretending that he was ready to undertake the crufade, and 

with the returning to England he was bountifully fupplied by his 

Scots. fubje&s with money for making his grand claim good. He 

imagined that the frequent overthrows he had given the 
Scots, had totally difabled them from giving" England any 
difturbance in his abfence, and he now meditated a grand 
alliance with the moft powerful of the German princes, 
which the bounty of his parliament and the vaft turns hd 
"borrowed from foreigners, efpecially Florentines , enabled 
bim to complete. Till he could do that, he artfully engag¬ 
ed Philip in a negotiation through the mediation of the 
pope. Philip received the credentials of the Englijh ambaf- 
fad or, the chief of whom was the archbiChop of Canterbury, 
hut, having perufed .them, he declared He worinl hot treat 
•with Edivard exclufive of his ally David king of Scotland. 
This and other negotiations were only to gain time on both 
iides. By the advice of Robert of Artois , he brought over 
his father-in-law the count of Hainault to enter heartily 
into his defigns ; and that prince undertook; with a little 
money to be furnifhed by Edivard, to bring over to his in- 
tereft the Flemings, who were difgufled with their count 
becaufe of his attachments to France, and likewife the no¬ 
bility of the Low Countries and the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine ; and in fhort, the bifhop of Liege, the archbifhop of 
Cologne, the marquis of Jailers, and the other German princes 
•upon the frontiers of the empire. As to the Flemings, nei* 
ther their count nor their nobility had any command or 
authority over them ; but they were entirely governed by a 
brewer, one James Arievtlle. i his vile demagogue exer- 
eifed a moft defpotic tyranny over his fellow fubjeefs, and 
Edward's agent the artful bifhop of Lincoln, emitted nothing 
that could gain him over to his in after’s intereft. All he 
could do, However, was to get Arteville s cohfent that the 
Flemings fhould continue neuter in the difpute ; and that 
the Englijh fhould be fupplied from Flanders, for their money, 
with arms and other neceflafies. Befides thofe German 
Princes, Edivard had a ftrong intereft among the French 
nobility, particularly the counts of Armagnac, and de Foix, 

and thofe vaftals of the crown who thought that their im¬ 
portance had been reduced. 

Ills allies. ^ ^ Philip on the other hand was not without his allies. The 

king of Navarre, the duke of Bretagne , the count of Bar, 
and many other vaftals continued faithful to him, and he 
entered into a particular convention with John of Lux cm~ 
hottrgb, king of Bohemia, the count Palatine of the Rhine, 
and tne duke of Bavaria, with the bifhop of ]Ylcnt%, and 
other gicat (merman lords. But Philip's chief dependence 
was upon his fleet, which was manned by Genoefe, who were' 
then the baft lailcrs in Europe, and continued ft ft! to 1 com-* 
Hiaiia the feas. That he might keep well with the pope, he 

detached 
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tfetached a ftrong fquadrcn to act again ft the infidels. 

Edward having intelligence of this detatchment ventured to 
fea, and in his paffage to Flanders entirely defeated the 
French fleet; they lofing in the engagement twenty thou- 
fand men, as the Englifl) did about feveii thoufand, befides 
having thejr (hips fo much difab'ied that they were fit for no 
operation during the remaining part of the feafon* 

Edward, about this time, fuftained an irreparable lofs by 
the death of his father-in-law the old count of Hainauli , 
who had always effectually ferved him. The German princes 
were poor and mercenary to the laft degree. They had 
agreed with the earl to enter ten thoufand of their troops 
into Edward's pay ; but having received his money they 
ftarted a thoufand obje6tions before they could be brought 
to a& againft Philip, who, they faid, was then in treaty 
with the head of the empire. Even Edward's brother-in- 
law, the new count of Hainault, began to entertain fcruples 
with regard to his father’s engagements, and Edward was 
obliged to encreafe the fubfidies he had contra&ed for. 

The emperor was as needy as the other princes of the Edward** 
empire, and Edward was forced to fee him with a large fum va ^ ex ~ 
of money before he could prevail with him to invent a P ences in 
pretext for a&ing offenfively againft Philip . One foon pre- procuring 
tented, by the French having taken Cambray, and the em- alliances* 
peror, who was then at variance with the pope, created 
Edward his vicar general of the empire, in order to retake 
it. Edward , accordingly befieged that city, which was de¬ 
fended by a numerous garrifon under Philip's fon, John 
duke of Normandy. He was prevailed upon by Robert of 
Artois to raife the fiege, and to march into Picardy, which 
he found to be well provided to receive him. Both ge¬ 
nerals, on this occafion, proceeded with great caution, as the 
fmalleft flip might have been fatal to either. Philip found 
himfelf under inexpreflible difadvantages by the indeciflon 
of his allies, the Flemings efpecially, who, though well in¬ 
clined towards Edward, had certain fcruples with regard to ^ 
the lawfulnefs of fighting againft their lord paramount, the 
king of France. To remove their objection?, Edward be- He be¬ 
fieged Tournay, and immediately affumed the titles and arms fie«es 
belonging to the kings of France. This was the more ne- Tournay , 
ceflary, as he had been lately fummoned before the French 
parliament-as a peer, to anfwer for his prote&ing Robert 
d'Artois, who was a profcribed traitor, and upon his refuf- 
ing to appear, Philip ordered his duchy of Guienne, and his 
county of Ponthieu to be confifcated ; add to this, that 
Edward's affuming the title of France, in the eyes of the 
Flemings, freed them from their obligations to pay two 
tnillons. of Florins to the pope in cafe they fiiould take arms 
againft the king of France. 

While Edward wasbefieging 'Tournay, his mother-in-law, A truce 
the old countefs of Hainault, who was likewife lifter to concluded 

VoL. XI. F Philip 
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Philip , arid fifter-in-law to Robert d' Artois, offered her me¬ 
diation. Philip had, by this time, almoft blocked up 
Edward's army in its camp. So powerful an advocate for 
peace could not be wholly unfucccfsful, and (he prevailed 
on both parties to agree to a truce for twelve months, pre¬ 
paratory for a general accommodation, which {he did not 
live to compleat. Upon the conclufion of the truce, the 
count of Flanders was re-admitted to his dominions ; but 
though he paid great civilities to Edward at Ghent, yet he 
could not be prevailed upon to abandon Philip. 

Affairs of Before the expiration of the truce, the difpute concern- 

Bretagne. ing the fucceflion to the dutchy of Bretagne , rekindled the 

flames of war more violently than ever. Arthur II. duke 
of Bretagne , had by his firft wife three fons, John, Guy , 
and Peter •, by his fecond wife, he had John of Montfort^ 
and five daughters. John and Peter by the firft marriage, 
had no iflue, but Guy , the fecond fon by the fame marriage, 
had a daughter, whom her uncle duke John , who was the 
third duke of Bretagne , out of hatred to the wife and iflue 
of the fecond marriage, confidered as his heirefs, and {he 
was married to Charles de Blois , who was fecond fon to 
Philip de Blois , by the king’s lifter. No fooner was this mar¬ 
riage confummated, than duke Johns authority prevailed 
with the ftates of Bretagne to fwear to the eventual fuc- 
cefficn of Charles to the duchy. John ds AAontfort thought that 
this was an invafion of his right, and no fooner was his 
eldeft brother A\.\kzJohn dead, than he feized his money 
and made himfelf matter of the dutchy. The cafe was ex¬ 
tremely difficult, as it did not clearly appear whether the 
dutchy defcended to females or not. Be that as it will, 
Philip , as lord of the fief, naturally fupported his nephew, 
in right of his wife, daughter to Guy the count of Pen- 
thievere , while A'lontfort threw himfelf upon the protection 
of Edward , who not only as king of France , but in his 
revived claim to the dutchy of Normandy , pretended to be 
lord paramount. AAontfort went to England ', where he per¬ 
formed his homage to Ediuard, and received promifes of 
affiftance. Philip fummoned AAontfort to appear before his 
parliament, and, he accordingly went to Paris , from 
whence, being apprehenfive of defigns upon his perfon, he 
privately made his efcape. Upon this, the parliament 
adjudged the dutchy to belong to the countefs of Penthi - 
evre, and Philip ordered the duke of Normandy to give 
pofieffion of it to her and her hufband ; but this decifion 
was very juftly thought to be dire&ly contrary to the prin¬ 
ciples of the falique law, by which Philip was king of 
France. 


Courage The duke of Normandy , at the head of the army of exe- 
of the cution, entered Bretagne , when AAontfort , who retired to 
countefs Nantes , was betrayed into his hands and fent prifoner to 
of Mont- Paris , while his wife, who was daughter to the count of 
fort. Flanders , 
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Planners, {hut her felf up in Hennebonne , with her Ton, then 
about five years of age. She was there befieged by Charles 
t»f Blois, but being a woman of more than mafculine fpirit 
and conduff, (he found means to fend off Amery de CliJJoii 
to inform Edward , who was then in England, of her fitua- 
tion ; upon which, Walter de Mauny, one of Edward’s beft 
eenerals, was fent with fome troops to relieve her. Charles 
de Blois was well fupporred by the French court, but the 
countefs artfully negociated a truce, which gave her an 
opportunity of efcaping to England juft at the time when 
the truce was expiring. Edward generoufly gave to Robert 
d’Artois a fleet and an army for her relief. In their voyage 
to France they were attacked by Philip’s fleet under Lewis 
de la Cerda, and an engagement enfued, in which the 
dutchefs behaved with as much courage and fpirit as any 
officer on board. A ftorm feparated the two fleets, and 
Robert d’Artois landing in Bretagne , took Vannes , which was 
foon after retaken by the French : Robert being mortally 
wounded, went over to England, where he foon after 
died. 

It muft be acknowledged that Edward’s courage and im- Edward 
patience at this time, precipitated him into feveral danger- invades 
ous inconveniences. He had found little or no fupport from Bretagna 
his German allies, and that emperor even began to repent 
of his having conferred upon him the poft of vicar general 
of the empire. The German princes who were in the in- 
tereft of France , pretended that he could not beffow fo 
great a power without the confent of the pope, and Edivard 
refufed to part with it without being indemnified for the 
expences which it had coft him. He paft over to Bretagne , 
and at once laid fiege to Nantes, Pannes , and Guignan , of 
which he was able only to take the latter, and railing the 
other fieges he aflembled his army near Vannes , where he 
found himfelf much {heightened by the duke of Burgundy ; 
but pope Clement VI. then defied, interpofing, a treaty of 
truce was concluded, by which John de Montfort recovered 
his liberty, and though forbidden to leave Paris , he was fo 
apprehenfive of defigns againft his perfon’ that he again fled 
to Bretagne.%The pope, who was then at Avignon , laboured 
for peace, but all he could do was to prolong the truce for 
two years between France and England, in which the allies 
of both powers were included. 

This campaign cannot be faid to have been glorious to Confer- 
Edward , but he profited by every day’s experience. Philip er.ee for 
on the other hand was the more exorable on the head of peace, 
peace, as he hoped that Edward would be more advifeable 
on that point now Robert de Artois was dead. This was far 
from being the cafe. Neither Edzvard’s failure of fuccefs, 
nor the reftoration of David Bruce to the crown of Scotland , 
could daunt Edward. He narrowly efcaped being fhip- 
Wrecked in his return to England, where he laid the terms 
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of the truce before his parliament, which was fo far from 
giving any fanction to his claim upon the crown of France , 
that the members, in a manner, obliged him to fend com- 
mifiioners to the papal court to put an end to all differences 
between the two crowns by a definitive treaty. But 
Edward , who was averfe to fuch a meafure, gave fuch in- 
ftrufitions to his commiffioners as renderedthe conferences 
fruitlefs. He, about the fame time, prevailed with Oliver 
de CliJJon , to declare for the Montfort party in Bretagne, 
where he was one of the greateft lords. Philips by this time, 
began to feel the fuperiority of Edzvard, and therefore he 
fought to ftrengthen himfelf by alliances, and aggrandizing 
his family. Spain promifed to furnifh him with (hipping ; 
he made a moll advantageous treaty with Humbert , dauphin 
of the Viennois, and he ordered a magnificent tournament to 
be held in honour of a marriage he had concluded between 
his fon, the duke of Orleans, and the princefs Blanche, 
Original daughter to Charles the Fair. CliJJon, who had been lately 
of the a prifoner in England for taking part with the Blois family, 
motto for having been exchanged, he repaired with eleven of his 
the order friends to affift at the tournament, which was to be held in 
of the imitation of Authurs round table, lately revived by Edward, 

garter. where all of them were moft treacheroufly arrefted by 

Philip’s orders, and put to death. 

Here we are to oblerve, that the motto of the inftitution 
of the garter was owing to thofe executions, though both 
French and Englijh authors give it a more romantic and 
ridiculous original. Nothing could be more natural than 
for Edward to reproach his enemy Philip of Valois, for mur¬ 
dering the knights companions of this order after inviting 
them to the tournament; nor could this reproach be con¬ 
veyed in more flinging terms than the motto he gave to his 
knights of the garter; intimating, that he meant not to trepan 
them as Philip had done the Breton noblemen. This is the 
obvious, and we will venture to fay, the true, fenfe of the 
motto which has fo greatly puzzled and perplexed all anti¬ 
quaries, Englijh as well as French. 

Barbarity It muft be owned, that the French hiftorians have but 
of Philip lately defended their king from the charge of having mur¬ 
dered CliJJon and his friends. All they can fay is, that the 
parties wifhed well for the Montfort intereft; but as no 
connection appeared between them and Edward, this pro¬ 
ceeding of Philip was unpardonable. His barbarity affect¬ 
ed Edward fo much, that he publifhed a letter which be 
wrote to the pope on the fubjeCt, full of invectives againft 
Philip, He went farther, for he threatened to put to death 
Philip ck Leon , one of the greateft men in Bretagne, and 
all his French prifoners, by way of reprifal. "Upon his 
coufin the earl of Derby remonftrating to him that, by fuch 
a proceeding, he copied the French barbarity, he magnani- 

moufly gave Leon his liberty for ten thoufand crowns, 

though 
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though he might have exacted forty thoufand, upon his 
promifing to repair to the French , court, and to deliver a 
defiance to Philip , declaring the truce to be broken. About 
the fame time, Edward * made a great addition to his 
marine, and gave additional fubfidies to the duke of Brabant 
and other princes on the continent. He likewife ordered 
an account of all the breaches of the truce to belaid before 
his parliament j which advifed him to profecute the war, 
but without any papal or other mediation, or to put an end 
to it, if he was fo inclined. 

Philip was no ftranger to Edward's meafures, and pub- He pub- 
lilhed a manifefto accufing him of having ftirred up rebel- liihes a 
lions among his French fubje£b, and of being-the foie and manifefto 
original infra&or of the truce. In imitation of Edivard , againft 
he increafed his marine, and ordered his forefts to be cut Edward. 
down for fliip-building. Befides the king of Cajlile 9 who 
was to have furnilhed him with a fleet, he gained over the 
new bilhop of Liege 9 and the count of Hainault to his in- 
tereflr. He prevailed with the pope to create his coufin, 
prince Lewis of Spain , king of the Fortunate or Canary 
IJlandsj by which that prince had a plaufible pretext for 
raifing men b6th in France and England , moft of whom he 
delivered over to Philip’s fervice. Thofe vigorous prepa¬ 
rations for war required immenfe fums, and obliged Philips 
among other oppreflive taxes, to lay one upon fait, which 
is to this day called the gabelle, and was projected by Jews 
and other foreigners. 

In the year 134.5, Edward fent a hundred men at arms, War in 
and two hundred archers to the affiftance of the count of Bretagne 
Montfort in Bretagne ; and Philip was again, by Edward , renewed, 
defied, as his capital enemy and the ufurper of his rights. 

Both fides appealed to the pope, who manifefted great par¬ 
tiality for Philip , and juftified his having executed the 
Breton noblemen. He likewife reproached Edward for the 
hoftilities he had committed in Bretagne. Edward anfwered 
this letter, but at the fame time invaded France with a 
ftrong fleet and army commanded by the earls of Derby y 
Pembroke , and Oxford. Thofe troops took Bergerac , and its 
inhabitants fwore fealty to Edward. They likewife were 
fuccefsful againft fame other places, but the whole was not 
Worth the blood and treafure fpent in reducing them, fo 
that the earl of Derby returned with little more than half 
his army to Bourdeaux. The detached a&ions of this 
campaign are fcarcely worth recording; but upon the 
whole, the earl of j Derby and the Englijh were victorious. 

They received, however, a confiderable check before Blaie 9 

where the valour of the garrifon obliged them to raife the 
fiege. 

The ftjccefles of the earl of Derby were in a great mea- Succef- 
fure owing to the ftraitened circumftances of Philip. He fes of 
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pdxuard' shad opprefled his fubjects with taxes, and lowered the 
arms. value of his coin, that he might overbid Edward with the 

princes on the continent, and this had filled his fubje£ts 
with univerfal difi ontent. No mandy was torn by public in- 


furre&ions, the people there 
French government. 


being 


His de¬ 


al ways averfe to the 
Geoffrey de Harcourt, a Norman noble¬ 
man, of much the fame turn with Robert de Artois , had put 
himfelf under the protection of Edivard , who received him 
io favourably that he became one of his chief favourites 
and minifters ; fo that the arms of Philip were divided, as 
the duke of Normandy was chiefly intent upon the reduc¬ 
tion of his own dutchy. Edward , on the other hand, did 
not properly fupport the earl of Derby , becaufe he was en¬ 
gaged at this time in a project equally ambitious as unjuft, 
on the fide of Flanders. 

The earl of Flanders had returned to his dominions, 


fignsupon where he found a party fufficient to counterbalance that of 
Flanders. Arteville , which put the latter upon a febeme of giving 

that earldom to Edivard and his family. Edward reliftied 
it, and propofed his fon the famous Black Prince of Wales, 
to be count of Flanders. Arteville promoted the defign, but 
found that the count’s return had greatly diminiflied his 


He fummoned a meeting of the Hates of Flanders 
where he propofed his dtfign. He gave the 


Where 
Arteuille 
is mur¬ 
dered. 


authority 
at Ghent, 

count of Flanders an option either to break with the court 
of France , .or, in fa£t, to refign his country to the prince of 
Wales , who was along with his father to take pofleflion of 
of it. At the fame time, he expatiated upon the prodi¬ 
gious advantages that mu ft arife to the Flemings by being 
under the protection of fo powerful a prince as the king 

of England , who was the true heir of the crown of 
France. 

The deputies of the Flemings, who had met with fenti- 
ments very favourable for Edward difliked that fo weighty 
a propofal fhould come from Arteville , and demanded a 
month’s time to give in their anfwer, that they might be 
at liberty to confult their principals. He undertook to 
bring in the prince of Wales, (though Edward was inclined 
to have renounced the project) by the common people of 
Flanders , without regard to their deputies. He prevailed in 
rages, and I pres, but found a ftrong eppofition in Ghent , 
where the townfmen detefted Arteville for his tyranny and 
murders. Edivard, while Arteville was in Ghent , had align¬ 
ed him a guard of five hundred Welch for the protection of 
his perfon, and Arteville defpifing this precaution, relied 
upon his popularity, fo that he was furpiized and murder¬ 
ed in an infurrection of the citizens'; upon which, Edward , 
who had all this while a powerful fleet and army lying 
upon the coaft of Flanders , returned to England full of 


vexation and difappointment. 


Edward 
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Edward ftill retained his paffion for being mafter of Flemijh 
Flanders , and upon his arrival in England he ftudioufly con- deputies 
celled the diigrace he had met with, and admitted the arrive in 
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Flemijh 


in which they endeavoured England 




to clear themfelves from all difaffe&ion to Edward’s perfon to excufe 
or family, and to reprefent the tyrant ArteviUe , as the only the mur- 
obje£l: of their refentment. Edward met with a like dif- der. 
appointment about that time. The count c 
killed in an expedition againft the Frifons , John of Hainautiy 
uncle to Edward's queen, fucceeded to his dominions, the 
greateft part of which were claimed by Edward , in virtue 
of a will, which, be pretended, had been made by his 
father-in-law the late count; upon which, 'John of Hainaidt 
immediately put hin.felf under Philip's prote£Hon. 

The afiV.is of Ibetagne fuffered a revolution equally dif- Progrefs 

Eazvwd. He had fent over an army to the of the 
e count of Mont fort , who took Dir ant. hut French \i 

His 


agreed-.:' 
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September 


rival Charles of Bretagne . 


tagm 


iw;-roved that event by reducing great part of Bre- 
hut the gallant countefs of Montfort held out the 
places that were in her pofieffion with fo much valour, that 
fhe gave lime for Edward’s general the earl of Northampton 
to come to her relief. He accordingly beat the army of 
Charles de Phis in Bretagne, and took Roch de Rien , one of 
the mod important fortrefles of the dutchy. By this time, 

had fucceeded in uniting the jarring parties in his 


Philip 


No, ; 


Englifh 


obliged to call 


Englijh 


Derby , who by 1 
Lancajler. The 


to keep the field during the winter of the year 134c, but 


could 


not prevent 
mailer of Mil 


the ouke of Noi 


from making 


Englijh 


forming the fiege of Aiguillon , one of the ftrongeft places in 
France . The defence of the garrifon againft the numerous 
forces who besieged it was brave and intrepid, and the earl 
of Lancajler , at the head of a flying army, gave vaft inter¬ 
ruption to the besiegers. It is, however, realonable to fup- 
pofe, that they could not have defended themfelves much 
longer, had not certain intelligence come to the French 
of a new and powerful invafion of their kingdom under 
Edward. 

That 


prince had dazzled the minds of the Englijh fo Edward 
much by the greatnefs of his claims and the luftre of his a^ain in 

• « t f 4 1 « • •• 1 it /i O 


actions, that 


E nglijh 


liament in fupport of his moft ambitious views. He ap- France . 
pointed the rendezvous of his army to be at Portfmouth , 
and before he embarked he informed his foldiers and officers 
jp a public fpeech, that be was refolved either to conquer 


it 


4 


or 
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or to die, upon which they unanimoufly fhouted that they 
were refolved to follow their king to death itfelf. Edward’s 
army did not confift of above thirty-two thoufand men, 
but they were, perhaps, the braveft and beft provided troops 
in the world. His intention was to have landed at Bayonne 
or Bourdeaux ; but the winds proving unfavourable for either 
of thofe ports, Geoffrey de Harcourt had leifure to propofe 
to Edward a fcheme which he had long meditated, that of 
lauding in Normandy , where the country was more open, 
and the people better difpofed to receive him. 

The The French court endeavoured to divert the blow by 

French making a defcent in their turn upon the coaft of England, 
meditate which was to be favoured by an irruption of the Scots into 
ad-'Cent that kingdom; but this fcheme came to nothing, and 
upon Eng- Edward landed his army at la Hogue , where he feized 
land- thirty French i hips, and received the homage of Gcoffery de 

Har court , as one of the chief Norman noblemen. All 
France was (truck with confirmation at this fudden altera¬ 
tion of Edward's purpofe, which entirely difconcerted the 
operations intended again ft England. Edward difpofed his 
army into three divifions, moving in parallel lines; that on 
the right, towards the fea, was commanded by the earl of 
Warwick-, the left, towards the inland, by Geoffrey deHar court', 
and the center by Edward in perfon ; while the fleet under 
the earl of Huntingdon was to coaft along, obferving the 
motions of the army, and when needful fupplying it with 
provifions. Nothing could withftand the Englijh . The 
towns in that country were then but poorly fortified, and 
they fell into Edward's hands almoft without refiftance, till 
Edward arrived at the city of Caen, the capital of the 

Lower Normandy . 

Edward Philip , and the duke of Burgundy , beheld Edward’s pro- 
takes grefs with great coolnefs till he laid fiege to Caen, which 

Caen. was immenfely rich, and not a great diftance from Paris , 

Wealth had made the inhabitants infolent, becaufe they 
had never formed any idea of the miferies of war. The 
count of Eu , conftable of France, and the count of Pan- 
kerville , commanded in the place. The herald who on 
Edward’s part fummoned the town to furrender was treated 
with the groffeft abufe ; upon which ‘Edward ordered dif- 
pofitions to be made for a general attack. The townfmen 
peifuaded the conftable to lead them out againft the 
Englijh army ; but the fight of its array ftruck them with 
fuch terror, that (hey turned their backs. Five thoufand 
of them were killed, and the earl of Warwick’s divifion 
entered the town along with the flyers. The conftable and 
the count were forced to furrender themfelves prifoners; 
but the townfmen madly barricaded their houfes, and with 
fuch weapons as came to .their bands killed five hundred of 
Edvaard’s beft troops. Edivard , who was naturally haughty 
and choleric, would have punifhed their frenzy in the moft 

exemplary 
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exemplary manner had he not been diverted by the earneft 
interpofition of Harcourts which faved the lives of the in¬ 
habitants, but could not preferve the town from being 
plundered of an immenfe booty, which was put on board 
the Engli/h fleet, together with the conftable and the count 
of Tankerville , and three hundred of the richeft burghers, 
and fixty knights. Edward , without amufing himfelf with 
befieging the caftle of Caen , which ftill held out, proceed¬ 
ed through the bifhoprics of Lizieux , and Evreux, towards 

Rouen itfelf, the capital of all Normandy. 

Edward's exploits at Caen had alarmed Philip , who was Philip 
then bufied in drawing together his army. He ordered the ra jf e s a 

bridges upon the Seine betweenParis and Rouen to be broken great 

down, and he himfelf marched with the army he had col-f rra y 
le&ed to Rouen. Thofe precautions faved the capital of a »ainft 
Franc fr om falling into the hands of Edward, who, unable 
to croi& the Seine , ravaged the adjacent country, and 
marched towards Paris, fo near as Poiffy. It is probable, that 
Philip fuffered Edward thus to advance almoft to the fuburbs 
of Paris , that he might cut off his retreat, and finifh the 
war by the total deftru&ion of the Engli/h army. He kept 
pace, on the oppoftfe banks of the Seine, in a line with that 
of Edward , and aflembled an other army at St. Dennis , 
under the command of the old king of Bohemia, and John 
of Hainault. He then took poftat Pontoife, and hearing that 
Edward was determined at all events to pafs the Seine, he 
ordered the St. Dennis army to join him, that the difpute 
might be determined by a general engagement. The truth 
is, Edward, brave as he was, had not taken his meafures 
fo well as Philip had done. He had indeed made a fplendid 
march, but reaped nothing by it but plunder, and the 
pleafure of defolating a defencelefs country, while he faw 
his enemy ready to attack him, at the head of a hundred 
thou fa ii d men, in a country every where interfered by 
rivers, and himfelf and his troops in danger of perifhing for 

Want of provifions. 

Philip , notwithffanding the fuperiority of his numbers. His won- 
ftill kept on the defenfive; but, that the fpirits of his people derful 
might not flag, he fent repeated challenges to Edward to pa flag«» 0 f 

light him. Thofe kind of challenges, at that time, feldom the Somme, 
or ever meant any thing more than for one general to invite 
another to quit fome advantageous lituation. Edward 
looked upon thofe of Philip in that light; he pretended 
that he was as eager as Philip could be to fight, but was 
not to be directed by his enemy as to time and place. 

Edward's true intention at this time, was to fecure his re¬ 
treat to Flanders ; but finding the bridges upon the Somme 
broken down, the oppofite banks lined with twelve thou- 
(and men, and the French army under Philip in his rear, it 
is probable, he and his army muft have been deftroyed had 
not a Norman peafant, for the fake of a large reward, dif- 

covered 
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covered a ford at a place called Oyfmont , below Abbeville. 
Edward marched thither and found it practicable; but 
Godmar de Fay , who commanded twelve thoufand French 
on the oppofite bank, having difcovered his defign, prefent- 
ed himfelf to oppofe him. 

The affairs of Edward were now defperate, as the van 
of the French army under Philips was in fight. Edward 
drew up his army in three divifions, commanded by himfelf, 
the earl of Warwick , and Geoffrey de Harcourt. After a 
moft animated difpute, in which the French under de Fay 
fhewed great courage and intrepidity, Edward gained the 
fhorc, chiefly by the'ftrength and dexterity of his English 
archers, who overmatched the Genocfe crofs-bows, which 
before that day were looked upon to be the beft of any in 
the world. Even after the Englijh troops had paffed the 
river, the difpofitions which had been made by de Fay were 
fo excellent, that nothing but the moft vigorous exertion of 
Englijh valour could have enabled Edward to proceed, but 
at laft, he forced the enemy to retreat precipitately towards 
Abbeville. 

Hearnves J n mean while, the van of the army under Philip 
at Crotoy, attacked the rear of Edward’s army in its paffage, but 

before the main body could be brought up, the tide flowed 
in, which rendered it impraciabie for the French generals 
to crofs the river. All that Philip could do was to draw off 
towards Abbeville , after tracing the march of Edward for 
fifty miles by the flames of French houfes fet on fire by the 
Englijh. Upon Edward’s arrival at Crotcy he found forne 
Ihips laden with provifions, which brought a feafonahle 
relief to his harraifed army, and marching three leagues 
into Ponthieu he took up a ftrong camp near the wood of 
CreJJy , between Abbeville and Hefdin , where, in a council 
of war, it was refolved to fight the French army if it fhould 
advance. 

He Is foi- Philip , exafperated by the difgraces and Ioffes he had feen 
followed but could not prevent, advanced in the purfuit with too 
by Philip great fury, depending upon the number and fpirit of his 
with a troops, who now confidered the Engliff as fo many wild 
hundred beafts taken in their toils. Philip having left Abbeville, fent 
ihoufand a party to reconnoitre the Englijh army, which they found 
men. to be pofted with great judgment, and underftood that their 

ftrength and fpirits had been refrefhed by plenty of pro- 
vifions. The wifeft of the French officers were for giving 
their troops a day’s rcpole; but Philip, though fenfible of 
the juftnefs of that advice, found it was too late to be 
followed, for he had already drawn un his army in order of 
Ttie bat- battle. He gave the command of the van, which was 
tie of compofed of his crofs-bows, to Doric/, and Grimaldi , two 
Crejjy, Genocfe commanders his brother, the count of Alen$on, 

commanded the middle line, and himfelf the rear. 

The 
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The Englijh army, in like manner, was drawn up in three 
clivifions, thefirfl commanded by the young prince of Wales , 
who had under him the earls of Warwick, Harcourt , and 
Cbandois , with the flower of the Englijh officers. The earls 
of Northampton , and Arundel , commanded the fecond line, 
and Edward himfelf the third. As to the number on both 
liuc ,, it is generally agreed that the French army confided 
of a hundred thoufand men, and that of the Englijh thirty 
thoufan.i ; but all of them trained to arms, and under ex- 
ce' ent dfcipline. Some French writers have informed us, 
tha Edward carried with him a train of artillery which he 
nv.de ufe of that day; but that is highly improbable, be- 
caufe he certainly would have made ufe of it in the paflage 
at Oyfmont) where it would have been far more effectual 
than his long bows ; nor does it appear that Philips though 
he had much better conveniencies for tranfporting artillery 
than Ediuard , had carried any along with him, notwith- 
ftanding it is certain, that the French were then no ftrangers 
to the of ufe cannon. 

The French army, though its officers were brave even to 
a fault, was commanded by men who had no true notions 
of fubordinanon either civil or military, all of them con¬ 
tending for the poft of honour. Philip probably changing 
his mind, and propofing not to fight that day, ordered them 
to halt, but their ardour impelled them forwards. A rain, 
that had fallen had wetted the firings of the Genoefe crofs- 
bows, fo as to render fome ufelefs, and to damage them 
all; but the Englijh archers had fecured both their bows and 
firings with covers, and when the Genoefe attacked the di- 
vifion under the prince of Wales , they fuffered fuch flaughter, 
that they were driven back on their fecond line, command¬ 
ed by the earl of Alenfon . This occafioned a great con- 
fufion, which was fo critically improved by the prince of 
JVales , that the French cavalry, of which their fecond line 
confided, opened to the right and left, and flanked the great 
battalion of the Englijh archers; but by this motion they 
put it out of Philip's power to fupport them. The counts 
of Alcncon , and Blois , the duke of Lorrain, and the dauphin 
of Vienne did wonders, and the Englijh column muft have 
been cut in pieces, notwithflanding the progidies of valour 
exerted by the prince of Wales , had not the earls of Arundel 
and Northampton fupported it with a body of troops from 
the fecond line, which was thereby fo weakened, that 
Philip was now at liberty to pour in forces to his brother’s 
a ffi fiance. 

Both French and FngHJh hiflorians have concurred in tell¬ 
ing us that Edward , who had kept his own divifion un¬ 
touched, was, during this hot engagement, cooly obferving 
it from an eminence in the neighbourhood, and that when 
the earl of Warwick fent to apprize him of his fon’s danger, 
he faid, he knew his boy, and defired him to fight on, 

that 


Obferva- 

tion on 
Edward * 
conduct. 
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that he might win his fpurs and the whole glory of the day: 
If Edward behaved in that manner, while the fortune of the 
day was even inclining againft his fon, without moving to 
his relief, we can confider him in no better light than that 
of a fortunate madman. However fond he might be of his 
fon’s glory, we cannot imagine that he would have rifked 
the ruin of himfelf and his army, to maintain fo chimerical 
a point of honour, and therefore we conclude that the 
anfwer was invented after the victory had fallen to the 
Englijb , and never having been difavowed by Edward , it has 
become current with pofterity. 

The Be this as it will, it is certain, that young Edward with the 

French officers ana troops under him Teemed to receive new fpirits 
totally from the danger they were in of being utterly defeated, 
defeated. All their fecond line had now joined them, and Philip , who 

performed every duty of an able general and a brave man, 
redoubled his efforts to crufli them with numbers. He led 
up his battalions in perfon, and fought with vaft courage. 
Every thing was againft the Englijh , but that determined 
courage and bodily ftrength which ever has, and probably 
ever will, render them vidforious when hngly oppofed to 
the French. This at laft prevailed. The braveft of the 
French generals were killed, Philip , was carried wounded 
out of the field of battle, and the rout of the French be¬ 
came general. Before the victory was complete it was dark, 
and Edward lighted up prodigious fires of dry wood, which 
not only directed his foldiers in their purluit, but difeover- 
ed the glory they had won. 

Authors differ as to the number of the flain that day ; but 
it is allowed, that on the part of the Englijh , no perfon of 
tiifiindtion was loft but three knights, and one efquire. This 
we look upon as a proof that the difpute between the two 
armies had not been fo equal as hiftorians have reprefented 
it. It was for the credit of both nations that their troops 
fliould be thought to have behaved well j but we think it 
abfurd to imagine, that in an engagement of fo long conti¬ 
nuance, there fliould be fo great a difproportion of lofs on 
both Tides, as both were equally well armed, and equally 
refolute. Upon the whole, we cannot believe that the 
danger and toils of the Englijh in acquiring this victory was 
fo great as they have been reprefented by hiftorians. 

Lofs of As to the lofs of the French in this firft day’s fight, it 
the French confifted of the counts of Alengon, (who behaved very 

bravely) Blots, Flanders , Auxerre , and the dukes of Lorrain , 
and Burgundy , all of them of the blood royal of France . 
The brave old king of Bohemia, the greateft and moft fuc- 
cefsful warriour of this age, though blind, ordered his 
knights attendants to lead , him into the thickeft of the 


battle, and to poft him fo as that he might exchange a few 
blows with the prince of Wales', but he was laid dead on 

of Majorca, 

who 


the fpot. Authors fpeak likewife of a king 
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who fell on the fide of the French in this battle. The 
marquis Charles, afterwards emperor of Germany, and fon to 
the king of Bohemia, who had a confiderable poft under Philips 
was wounded in three places, and forced to retire out of 
the battle. As to Philip, he behaved with fo much refolu- 
tion, that 'John of Hainau.lt , was obliged to lay hold of his 
horfe and carry him out of the field. In fhort, the whole 
©f the French lofs amounted to eleven princes, fourfcorce 
bannerets, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hundred gentle¬ 
men at arms, four thoufand fquires who rode on horleback, 
and thirty thoufand common foldiers'. So great a daughter 
in ah age when defenfive armour was fo much in ufe feems 
almoft incredible, and can only be accounted for by a re- 
folution both parties had taken of giving no quarter. Some 
have endeavoured to juftify Edward, if he ififued fuch 
orders, by the great danger he and his army muft have in¬ 
curred, had he been encumbered with prifoners. We 
fufpeft however, that the lofs here mentioned was that of 
both days. 

Philip, that day exhibited, in his conduft, all the power Infatua- 
of infatuation, raffionate and prefumptuous by nature, he tion of 
ventured a battle, when he ought to have reded and re- Philip. 
frelhed his army. He trufted to undifciplined, ungovern¬ 
able numbers ; and the haughty treatment which the count 
of Alenin gave the Genoefe when they were fird repulfed, 
deprived the French of the fervice of that ufeful body. 

Add to all thofe confiderations, Philip fighting before the 
reinforcements which he knew where on their march, and 
at hand to join him, were arrived. Edward had intelli¬ 
gence of this, and lay with his troops under arms upon the 
field of battle the whole night. Next day prefented frefli 
fcenes of llaughter. The French reinforcements had been 
perfuaded that the battle which was fought on Friday would 
have been deferred till the following day, and two bodies 
of them had arrived near the camp. Of one of thofe bodies, 
which confided of militia, feven thoufand were put to the 
fword by the Englijh, wfio were favoured by a mid. The 
other was far more confiderable, and commanded by the 
archbifhop of Rouen, and the grand prior of France ; and 
of them few efcaped being cut in pieces, as were feveral 
draggling detachments. 

The viddory of Crejjy, though one of the moft glorious Progrefs 
ever obtained, was, upon the main, of no decifive confe- of the 
quence to Edward , who inftead of purfuing Philip to Paris, Englijh in 
as that prince apprehended he would, continued his march, France. 
and dedroyed. the country to the gates of Bologne, till on 
the feventh of September 1346, he formed the fiege of Calais 
by fea and land, his Englijh (hips, commanded by the earl 
of Huntington, confiding of feven hundred and thirty-eight 
veflels. As to Philip , he ordered the duke of Normandy, 
who had been all this time carrying on the fiege of Aiguillon 

with 
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vaft lofs, immediately to return to Paris with his army; 
The earl of Lancajler , and lord Walter Mauny , who had 
defended the place, then united their troops, parted the: 
Garonne , took and burned a vaft number of places, and 
proceeded with fuch rapidity of conqueft as feemed to take: 
from the French all power 6f refiftance. This glorious 
campaign was clofed on the part of the earl of LanCajlet 
by the taking of Poitiers , which on account of its largenefs, 
he was obliged to leave ungarrifoned ; after which, he put' 
his army into winter quarters at Bourdeaux . 

Edward John de Vienne was governor of Calais , when Edward 
turns the made the moft amazing difpolitions that age had feen, for 
liege of befieging it. Defpairing of carrying it by ftorm, as brave 
Calais as his army was, he turned the fiege into a regular blockade, 
into a in hopes of reducing it by famine. With this view he de¬ 
blockade. folated all the country round. He formed his camp into a 

city; the tents were covered huts; regular ftreets, where 
open markets were held, ran from one end of the camp to 
the other, and it was furrounded by fortifications againft all 
attacks, almoft as ftrong as thofe of Calais itfelf. Philip 
having reached Paris , was joined by the duke of Normandy , 

' and was foon at the head of another army of a hundred 
thoufand men, intending to raife the fiege of Calais. When 
he approached Edward's camp he quickly faw how in- 
effe£!ual his attempt ir.uft be. He had carried with him 
the famous Orifiamme , from the church of St. Dennis , nor 
did the defeat he received at Crcfjy abate his prefumption. 
He fent meflengers and trumpets to the Englijh camp, 
where they found a ready admittance, but were amazed to 
fee that it contained not only all the conveniericies of a 
well policed city, but all the magnificence of a fplendid 
court. Being introduced into Edward’s prefence, they 
found him and his queen giving audience to the cardinals 
of Clermont and Naples , whom the pope had appointed to 
mediate under him for a peace. The cardinals proved no 
more fuccefsful than the meflengers, for Edward difmifled 
them even with fome roughnefs, and without giving them, 
H*® the Jeaft fatisfa&ion. As to the meflengers, they chal- 
an ‘^ er , to lenged Edward in their matter’s name to a battle, but 
Philip's Edward cooly anfwered, that his bufinefs was to take 
challenge. Calais and not to fight Philip. 

It was with the utmoft difficulty that the latter could 

keep his great army together. He had eftablifhed a chamber 

of refumption, by which he had railed fome money upon 

the eftates of thofe who had committed malverfations in 

their offices, or had been guilty of peculation or robbing 

the public. He had fqueezed confiderable Turns out of the 

ufurious Lombards ; but above'all, the aflemblies of the 

ftates, to their immortal honour, fupplied him freely and 

generoufly, though all he could raife was inefficient for 
his purpofes. 


One 
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One of the great obje&s in difpute between Philip and The 
Edward was, the marriage which the latter had propofed count of 
between his daughter the princefs Ifabella , and the young Flanders 
earl of Flanders , who had been educated at the French imprifon- 
court, and who was but fifteen years of age. Though the ed, 
Flemings in general were fond of the match, yet a ftop was 
put to it by the duke of Brabant forming a ftrong party in 
Flanders , and offering to bring that country oyer to Philip’s 
intereft, provided he would agree to the young earl marry¬ 
ing his daughter. Edivard hearing of this projedl:, counter¬ 
acted it fo - fuccefsfully, that when the ftates of Flanders 
met, no member among them was found bold enough to 
ftand up for the French , or the Brabant intereft. The young 
prince was reftored to his country, but declared, that how¬ 
ever fond his fubje<fts were of the match, he never would 
marry the daughter of any man who owed him his father’s 
life. The Flemings were fo offended at this declaration, 
open and generous as it was, that they confined the young 
prince to Courtray. There he foon learned that his impri¬ 
sonment was owing to his opennefs, and pretending to be 
perfectly well difpofed to the match, the young princefs 
was conducted by her father and mother, and a magnificent 
equipage, to the abbey of Berg. They were met there by efcapes to 
the count, and even the marriage day was fixed ; but he Paris . 
found means, on pretext of hawking, to efcape to Paris , 
where, according to Philip’s views, he married the Brabant 
princefs. The Flemings were exafperated into fury at this 
event. They befieged Bethune , as the duke of Normandy 
did Cajfel , but neither of the places were taken, and the 
duke put his troops into winter quarters for the year 1347. 

The uncommon rancour which then prevailed between The 
the Englijh and the French , was chiefly owing to a caufe blockade 
which has never been fufficiently explained by the French of Calais 
hiftorians. The Englijh parliament, was by no means fond formed, 
of Edward’s French expeditions, on account of the vaft ex¬ 
pence attending them. It is doubtful, if, even after the 
battle of CreJJy , they could have been perfuaded to raife the 
neceffary fupplies for continuing the war, if the Englijh 
minifters had not laid before the parliament an indenture 
between Philip and the Normans for the conqueft of Eng¬ 
land^ under the duke of Normandy. Though we are far 
from vouching for the authenticity of this inftrument, yet 
it is certain, that a new conqueft of England was a project 
that had been long talked of at the court of France^ and 
the difeovery, whether true of falfe, had all the effeCI which 
the Englijh miniftry intended, by infpiring the people of 
England with fo irreconcileable averfion to the French , that 
they gave their king liberal fupplies for the war. Edward 
was thereby enabled to continue the liege of Calais , which, 
according to our beft information, was, before the ufe of 

artillery, the ftrongeft place in Europe , if not in the world ; 
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and bravely defended by the French. The foil was itfi- 
proper for playing the engines againft the walls, and -the 
lituation of the camp was fo boggy, that Edward had loft 
a prodigious number of men by difeafes. Notwithftanding 
all his precautions by fea, thirty Norman veftels had thrown 
provifions into the place j but Edward found means at laft, 
to block: it up fo effectually, that it was plain it muft be 
reduced by famine, if not relieved by Philip's army, which 

ftill lay in the neighbourhood. 

It is hard to fay what the event of Philip's attempt might 
have been, had not his friend and vaflai Charles of Blois t 
been beaten and taken prifoner by the Englijh army under 
the countefs of Montfort. Charles himfeif being wounded, 
was fent prifoner to England , and all the Lower Nonnandy 
fell into the hands of the countefs. It happened by an un- 
ufual concurrence of circumftances, that the wife of Charles 
was the rival of the countefs of Montfort , not only in 
dominion, but in fpirit and courage, and collecting toge¬ 
ther the remains of her hufband’s army, fhe put herfelf at 
its head. All this while hoftilities were going on in the 
neighbourhood of Calais , but fo much to the difadvantage 
of the French , though Philip behaved very bravely, that he 
was, as his laft refource, obliged to apply once more to the 
pope’s legate for fetting on foot a negotiation, which was 
agreed to by Edward , probably only with a view of gaining 
time. The commiflioners for Philip were the dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy and Bourbon , Lewis of Savoy , and John of Hainault. 
Thofe for Edward were the earls of Northampton , and 
Derby , lord lFalter Mauny , and another nobleman. During 
the dependency of this negotiation, Edward fent Philip the 
following letter, which he had intercepted from the citizens 
©f Calais, and addreffed to their king. 

66 Know, dread Sir, that your people in Calais , have 
eaten their horfes, dogs, and even rats ; now nothing re¬ 
mains for them to live upon, unlefs they eat one another. 
Wherefore great Sir, if we have not fpeedy fuccour, the 
town is loft, and we are all refolved, if we are not relieved, 


to rally forth, and die by our enemies with honour, rather 
than to die within the walls by famine ; and God grant 
you power to render to us, or our heirs, according to our 
fufterings in your fervice.” 

Gbftinacy It is amazing, that notwithftanding all the humiliating 
of Philip . blows Philip had received, the conferences that were ftill 

continued on foot proved ineffectual through his obftinacy j 
for he would agree to give up nothing to Edward but the 
dutchy of Guienne, and the county of Ponthieu , which were 
in a manner already in his poffeffion. Philip , at this time, 
was encamped in fight of the Calijians , and ftill had hopes, 
through the great diminution of Edward's army by ficknefs, 
of relieving them. Edward , to take from him all expecta¬ 
tions of that kind, brought before the harbour ihips mounted 

with 
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Tyith canndn, and was fupplied with a reinforcement from 
England. This determined the fate of Calais , after a fiege 
of twelve months. Philip retired with lofs and precipita¬ 
tion towards Amiens through Picardy ; and the Califiahs 
offered to capitulate for their lives and liberties. 

This is one of the conjunctures in which hiftory withes 'fhe 
(he could draw a veil over the memories of the great fo as charge of 
not to conceal thofe of the worthy; Edward looked upon barbarity 
the Califtans as rebels. He confidered the duties they had againft 
fo bravely difcharged towards their fovereign and their Edward 
country, as refulting from obftinacy and treafon, and he re- examined* 
fufed to grant the unhappy Frenchmen any terms, unlefs fix 
of their principal citizens (hduld throw themfelves at his 
feet with halters about their necks. Eujiace de St. Pierre , 
one cf the moft confiderable citizens, and three others, 
nobly devoted themfelves to the glorious fervice; and the 
number was quickly complete. They appeared before him 
in their fhirts with nalters round their necks, and he ordered 
them to be beheaded ; a circumftance which implies fome 
inconfiftency in the narrative. The prince of Wales , and 
Etliuard’s lords, interceded for them ; but Edward continu¬ 
ed, or pretended to continue inflexible. The lord Walter 
Mauny , his moft confiderable general, who had managed 
the negotiation, threw himfelf at his feet, and implored him, 
though he had no pity for the Califtans, to have fome for his 
own glory. Edward remained feemingly inexorable till the 
queen embraced his knees, and Edward refigned the pri¬ 
soners to her. She ordered them into her own tent, to 
be refrefhed and new cloathed, and to receive fome money. 

Though we have* on the faith of the beft evidences of the Calais 
time, related this tranfaClion as they report it, yet we can farrend- 
by no means think that Edward ever was ferious in his re- ered. 
folutiort that the fix illuftrious Calijians fhould be put to 
death. It is true, he might think an appearance of fuch 
cruelty might be neceffary for the (fate of his affairs, and 
in this he undoubtedly (hewed himfelf to be an able politi¬ 
cian. As he had taken to himfelf the title of king of France, 
it would have been abfurd if he had not acted as fuch, and 
the cruel orders he gave were the moft effe&ual for per- 
fuading his other French fubjedfts that he was in earneft. 

The granting the lives of the Calijians to the fupplicafions 
of the queen, and not to his fon and other officers, was 
likewife lighly proper, as they were no other than fellow 

fubje6ts with the Calijians ; add to this, that the queen had 
a kind of a right to fuch a conceffion, as (he had juft come 
over from defeating David king of Scotland and taking him 
prifoner. 

Calais was too important an acquifition to England for 
Edward not to improve it to the full. He laid John de 
Vienne , and the other French officers that remained in it under 
srreft : declaring that his intention was to people it entirely 
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with his Englijh fubje&s. If farther proof was wanting, 
that Edward meant only to eftablifli his claim to the crown 
of France by the orders he had given againft the fix victims,, 
his behaviour towards the remaining Califians would be 
fufficient. He ordered them fuch plenty of victuals and- 
drink that three hundred of them werefurfeited to death, but 
the reft, being fufficiently refrefhed, were ordered to leave 
the place; but to be well entertained and guarded till they 
and peo- arrived at the caftle of Gui/nes. Thus Calais was evacuated 
pled by of all its French inhabitants but one prieft, and two old 
the En~ men, whom Edward ordered to be retained to point out the 


glijh. 


conftitution and boundaries of the place, which foon be 
came a flourifhing colony of Englijh, and continued fo for 
above two hundred years. After the reduction of Calais , 
the pope’s legate, the cardinal of Ccecilius , propofed a truce, 
which was agreed to and continued till the ninth of July 
next year, to the mutual fatisfa&ion of both kings, 
Edward's finances being in terrible diforder, and his Englijh 
fubje6b difcontented at the vaft number of their fellow 
fubje&s who had perifhed in his French expeditions. 

Attempt The truce which had been concluded comprehended 
to retake Scotland, Flanders , Gafcony, and Bretagne , but it was ill 
it by obferved between the rival ladies in the laft mentioned 

treachery, country. The country from Paris to the fea and beyond 

the Loire was rendered a defert; a famine and plague pre¬ 
vailed, and the diftreft fituation of his country touched the 
heart of Geoffrey de Harcourt fo fenfibly, that he threw him- 
felf with a handkerchief twifted like a halter about his neck 
at the feet of Philip , who railed and forgave him. The 
plague having communicated itfelf to England , both kings 
thought proper to prolong the truce for three years. Edward 
, had named an excellent officer, a native of Pavia , one 

Aimery , to command in Calais , and Geoffrey de Cbarni, com¬ 
manded in chief all Philip's troops in Picardy. Charni 
tempted Aimery with a promife of thirty thoufand crowns 
of gold to deliver up the place to him* Aimery difclofed 
Charni s propofal to Edward, who ordered him to take the 
money, and to feem to agree to Charni' s terms ; but in 
the mean time, he privately introduced himfelf and his 
fon the prince of Wales, into the dungeon of the place, in 
order to receive the French party that was to take pofl'effion 
of it, and which was to have been fupported by Charni , at 
the head of twenty thoufand men. The advanced party 
were taken prifoners. Charni found he was betrayed, and 
the Englijh with the king and the prince of Wales , in dif- 
guiled armour, at their head, attacked' the main body under 
Charni , who, though he behaved like a gallant officer, was 
Edward's at laft beaten. In this conflijft, Edward fingled out Efface 
courage de. Rihaumont , efteemed the ftrongeft and the braveft knight 
and gene- in France , as the object of his arms. Rihaumont twice beat 


rofity 


the king.down, but was conquered, at laft,. and taken pri- 

fones 
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fonef by Edward, who was fo far from treating him as a 1 
traitor, that he.entertained both him and Charni, (who was 
a prifoner likewife,) at night, with a magnificent fupper, 
and placed upon Rihaumont’s head with his own hand a 
chaplet of pearls, in acknowledgment of his being the 
hardieft of all the French knights. 

We dare not venture to fay that Philip was actually con- Philip 
fcious of Charni’s defign; but it is difficult to conceive how acquires 
one of his private fubje&s could afford to lofe fo confidera- Dauphinj 
ble a fum, (which actually was paid to ..Ainiery) and to to his 
raife an army of twenty thoufand men. Be that as it will, family.' 
Philip difclaimed all knowledge of the matter, and. no in¬ 
fraction of the truce enfued on either fide. Philip therefore 
refumed the profecution of an affair which he had had long 
at heart. The dauphin of Vienne had repeated his promife, 
if he died without heirs, to leave his dominions to the royah 
family of France ; but having an inclination to re-marry, he 
intended to efpo'ufe the duke of Bourbon’s daughter, when 
Philip prevailed with the lady to marry his grandfon Charles * 
ion to the duke of Normandy. Upon this, the dauphin,- 
who feems not to have been of a found brain, abandoned 
the world, and bequeathed his territories to Charles, _ the 
very prince who had deprived him of his miftrefs. This 
was a valuable acquifition to the royal family of Frances 
Dauphinyi fo cabled from its princes having taken a dolphin 
for their arms, had been part of the kingdom of Arles , and 
confequently the emperor of Germany infilled upon its be¬ 
ing a fief of the empire ; but the longefl fword proved, at 
laft, that it was not. Philip likewife advanced a.fum to the 
king of Majorca, who was of the houfe of Arragon (the 
fame perhaps, who is faid to have been killed at the battle 
bf CreJJy ) and who had mortgaged to him the provinces of 
Won, i 


koufil 


and Cerdagne. 


Philip, towards the latter end of his life, propofed a His death: 
marriage between his fon and the princefs Blanche, filler to 
Charles the wicked king of Navarre ; but being then a 
widower, he no fooner faw her perfon than he was fo 
fmitten with her charms that he married her himfelf, as 
His fon did the countefs of Boulogne , widow to the count of 
Artois. The fhort remainder of Philip’s reign was confirm¬ 
ed in rejoicings; but he was now fifty feven years of age, 
and his new queen was fcarcely feventeen, fo that the 
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reader can fcarcely be furprized that ne did not furvive.hi 
marriage a year j for he died on the twenty-fecond of 
Augujl, in the tvventy-third year of his reign, leaving his 
queen, who died foon after, big with child. 

As to Philip’s charader, it undoubtedly would have been ar.d'cna- 
much greater than it is, had he not lived cotemporary with- rafter.- 
Edward. He could not defend his crown againfl fo power¬ 
ful a prince, and make the acquifitions he did, without im- 
Rienfe fums, for which he was obliged to load his people, 
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to vcdiom his haughty temper had rendered him odiott& 
His fubje£ls had given him the title of Fortunate , which cart 
be only underftood of his fucceeding to the French crown, 
and of his not having been reduced, even lower than he 
was, by the prevailing arms of England. But though hisf 
people were impoverifhed and harrafled during his reign,- 
they behaved with invincible loyalty, which his misfortunes 
did not abate. The royal prerogative of France , during his 
reign, obtained a confiderable addition of ftrength by the 
introduction of writs of error, which are of the farrie nature 
with the Engiipj llatute of premnire, and were intended 
to be checks upon the eccleftaftical and inferior courts, who 
by their decrees or proceedings invaded any part of the royal' 
authority. 



John, furnamed the Good. 

E VERY circumftance promifed the people of France 

happinefs under this prince. He was forty years of 
age at the time of his acceffion. He had commanded armies 
with courage, and often with fuceefs,- and he had managed 
negotiations with addrefs and wifdom. He had a fon, Charles , 
the fame who lately became dauphin of Vienne , whom, at 
the time of his coronation, he knighted, with his fecond fon 
Lewis , afterwards count of Anjou , and his third fon Philip , 
duke of Orleans , and Philip , duke of Purgundy , fon to the 
queen confort. When this ceremony was over, he ordered 
Ralph de Brienns , count of Eu and Guifnes? to be a.rrefted 
and executed without any form of trial. This riobleman 
had fucceeded his father as conftable of France , arid being, 
as we have feen, made prifoner in Bretagne , he had been 
detained, ever fmee, captive in England , where ah exor¬ 
bitant fum, no lefs than eighty t’noufand crowns, had been 
demanded for his ranfom. He had made feVeral fhort vifits 
into France , to raife (as he alledged) the money ; but John 
• fufpe&ing, and indeed with reafon, that he was in treaty 
with Edward for his county of Guifncs , put him to death in 
the inhuman manner we have related. His execution ilruck 
the French with horror, and the king poorly pleaded in 
cxcufe the miferies from which France might have been 
delivered had Robert of Artois , and Geoffrey de Mar court been 
treated in the fame manner. He gave the conftable’s fword 
to Gba x les de la Cerda , who as we have already fhewn, was 
defeended from Si. Lewis \ the county of Eu to John de 
Artois*) tne fon of Robert , and the county of Guifncs to 
Walter cle Bricnne , who had married the daughter of the 
deceafed, and who was afterwards conftable of France\ 
Though thofe persons were all them of high quality, yet 
their not having been diftinguifhed for any public fervices 

enc sealed the discontent of the nobility. 

John 
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John faw them difTatisfied, and endeavoured to put them and in- 
Jn good humour by a profufion of court diverfions, and the ftitutes 
inftitution of a new order, called that of the ftar, in imi- a new 
tAtio.n of Edward's order of the garter. Before the death of order, 
the late king, negotiations had been fet on foot at Avignon 
and Boulogne , for concluding a definitive treaty between 
France and England ; but they were foon broken off. The 
war between the two fair competitors in Bretagne went on 
notwithftanding the truce, with inceftant fury; and the 
brave Dagwortb , who commanded the Englijh auxiliaries in 
the fervice of the countefs of Montfori* was killed in an 
ambufcade ; upon which the earl of Lancajler took from the v 
French a great number of caftles, and burnt the fuburbs of 
Fholouje. Edward would have fupported him in perfon had 
he not been reiolved to chaftife the Spaniards , who in fa¬ 
vour of the French had committed many infults and rob-* 
beries upon the Englijh navigation. For this purpofe he 
embarked with his fon, and his chief nobility, at Sandwich , 
and went with a well appointed fleet to feek that of Spain , 
which was then reckoned the beft in Europe. He defeated 
it after an obftinate and bloody engagement. 

By degrees the war revived between the French and the 
Englijh j nor had the peace ever been properly obferved. 

The French had formed a kind of blockade againft Calais , 
a^d its governor Sir John Beauchamp* was killed in an ex- 
curfiqn he made in the neighbourhood, but his fucceffor 
Sir Rober t Harley , avenged his death by fignal devaluations 
of the country. Edward , who certainly had gone great 
lengths in his bargain with the late conftable, fent his fon, 
the duke of Lancajler with an army, which ravaged the 
coafts of Artoije , and Picardy , took EJlaples , Fauquenberg , 
and 5 Terauenne* in which daft place they put the inhabitants 
to ithe fword for their obftinate defence. He then carried 
defolation to the gates of St. Omers , and returned laden with 
plunder to Calais. To revenge this infult, the marlhal (for 
that order had been for fome time inftituted in France ) du 
Nejle , fell into Gafcony , which he over-ran as far as St. 

John de Angeli ; but he was defeated and taken prifoner by 
Sir Walter Benily, though St. John de Angeli was fo poorly 
garrifoned that tt fell eafily into the hands of the French. 

This lofs ,was more than compenfated by the acquifition Gu'Jncs 
of Guifnes , a place which in a manner covered the garrifon furprifed 
of Calais. Edward had never loft fight of the bargain he by the 
made with the conftable, and though difappojnted, he Englijh. 
charged Aimery , who ftill commanded in Calais , to take 
every opportunity of becoming mafter of the place. Some 
fay, that Aimery corrupted Baucoaray , the lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor, who had been appointed by the conftable; and 
others, that it was taken by one Lancajler , who had been 
an Englijh prifoner in the place, and had obferved its weak- 
ttefs. Moft probably, the acquifition was owing to a 
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mixture of treachery and furprize. Charles de Blots was all 
this time a prifoner in England , and negotiating with 
Edivard about the terms of his ranfom. The queen of 
England befriended him, and was at the head of a party 
who wanted to perfuade Edivard lo drop the protection of 
the Montfort party, to marry his daughter to Charles , and 
to accept of a very large fum from him and his family, 
Edward was inclining to agree to thofe terms, when the earl 
of Derby remonftrated fo ftrengly againft the difgrace and 
difhonour that muft attend them, that all the queen obtain¬ 
ed was, that Charles fhould give up his two Tons as hoftages 
till his ranfom was discharged. 

Their John reproached Edivard for taking poflefllon of Guifnes , 
attempt 2nd thereby breaking the truce. Edward dryly anfwered, 
upon St. That he had learned from the late king of France in his 
O,ners un- bargain about Calais with Aimery , that a truce was no other 
ittceefoful. than a trafficking time, and that it was not broken by buy¬ 
ing or felling towns.” Aimery feems in faCt to have been 
fitted for furprifes of that nature. He was very brave in 
his perfon, and encouraged by his fuccefs at Guifnes , he at¬ 
tempted to take St Omers, where he probably had a cor- 
refpondence. Unfortunately for him, Charni was com¬ 
mandant of the garrifon, and gave Aimery fo hot a reception 
that the aft'ailants were defeated, and Aimery being taken 
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prifoner, was, by order of Charni , in revenge of his having 
defrauded him of the Calais purchafe money, torn in pieces 
by horfes. 

Notwithftanding thefe, and many other bickerings, we 
do not find that John was yet in a condition to declare war 
formally againft Edward. He kept a fplcndid court at Paris , 
where the king of Navarre , as he was a moft accomplished 
prince in his perfon, became the favourite of the queen 
confort, and the two queens dowager, and eafily prevailed 
with John to gi\e him his daughter the princefs Joan in 
marriage. He then hinted to John, that having fuftained 
vaft lofs by his county of Angouleftne being ravaged, it was 
but juft that he fhould be indemnified out of other eftates. 
John accordingly gave him alignments to eftates in Nor¬ 
mandy; but gave the county of Angouleftne to his kinfman 
and favourite Charles of Spain, then conftable of France . 
Charles king of Navarre , refented his difappointment, in 
being obliged to part with Angouleftne , in a moft bloody 
manner, for he murdered the conftable in his bed, and 


avowed the fad. John was at that time in fo diftreft a 
iituation that he could not give fcope to his juftice, and 
Charles compelled him to grant him and his accomplices a 
pardon, upon his fubmitting to the form of a conviction 
before the parliament at Paris. Perhaps after ages will 
have difficulty to believe that Charles before he would fubi- 

mit even to that mock trial, qbliged John to give him his 

fecotid 
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ft con d Ton as a hoftage, that no penalty fhould follow his 

oonviXion. 

The reader is to obferve, that Charles , to whom the 
French have given the epithet of Mauvais , or the Wicked , 
fecretly thought he had the beft title to the crown of France , 
his mother being the only child to Lewis Hutin , but he 
openly claimed the dutchy of Burgundy , with the counties 
of Champagne , and Brie, all which had belonged to his an- 
ceftors, though alienated by the events of war, marriages, 
or family compaXs. His efcape from juftice rendered him 
more proud and infolent than ever. 

In 1354, negotiations were opened at Avignon for a defi- Negotia- 
nitive treaty between 'John and Edward. It is certain, that tions at 
the latter was fo: traXable, that in a conference which his Avignon, 
commiffioners had with thofe of John near Guifnes , he offer¬ 
ed to renounce his title to the crown of France upon John 
yielding up to him all Guienne , the counties of Artois , and 
Giufncs , and the town and territory of Calais , free and with¬ 
out homage. Thofe conceflions on the part of Edward who 
thereby gained the hearts of his own fubjeXs, were made the 
groundwork of a negotiation at Avignon ; but the daily 
growing difcontent and ambition of the king of Navarre , 
fcems to have influenced Edward to be lefs moderate. The 
duke of Lancajler was among the Englijh commiffioners at 
Avignon , and he formed connexions with the king of Na¬ 
varre , who courted his acquaintance, that were far from be¬ 
ing pacific. This coming to the knowledge of John, he gave 
the dauphin, the dutchy of Normandy , where he feized 
feveral caftles that had been affigned to the king of Navarre . 

Charles threw himfelf by fea into Normandy , where his Na- 
varefe foldiers defended his other pofieffions. This check 
given to the king of Navarre , and the declared backward- 
nefs of the Englijh parliament, had an influence upon the 
conferences at Avignon , where the French commiffioners re¬ 
jected the terms that had been propofed by Edward at 
Guifnes. All they could be brought to, was, that Edward 
might hold the places he demanded, as his anceftors had 
done, in fealty to the crown of France . Edward was not 
difpleafed at this haughtinefs, and the rather, as the French 
commiffioners toid him very truly, that it was not in the 
power of John and his parliament to agree to Edward’s 
terms, or to give up any part of the homage due to the 
future kings of France. The pope would for his own ends ends in 
have given the French commiffioners and their king an ab- the con- 
folution from all the obligations which they or their pofte- tinuance 
ri'y might lie under as to the propofed alienation, but the of a truce 
French haughtily declared that they were ready to defend 
tht:r king and his dignity to all extremities; fo that all the 
pope could do was to bring the parties to agree to the con¬ 
tinuance of tiie tiuce till the Midjummer following. But it 
is now time to return to the internal affairs qf France. 

G 4 John 
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Famous John eafily faw that a new war with England was now 

aflembly inevitable, and that it would require extraordinary furns to 
of the maintain it. He had already done more for railing money 
French than his prerogative warranted ; for he had circulated falfe 
eftates at coin, and had threatened thofe, to whom he committed the 
Paris, fecret, with death if they divulged it. All thofe and many 

other methods of railing money proving ineffectual, John, 
as his laft refource, threw himfclf upon the benevolence 
and loyalty of his people, by calling together at Paris an 
aflembly of his three eftates. As this was the moft auguft 
meeting that France ever beheld, it is necelTary here to give 
fome account of its conftitution. 

its con Hi- The fitft eftate comprehended the clergy with the arch- 
tution, bilhop of Rheims at their head ; the fecond conftfted of the 

nobility and gentry, whofe fpeaker was Walter de Brienne , 
the titular duke of Athens . The deputies of the provinces 
formed the laft order, and their mouth, was the famous 
Stephen Marcel , provoft of the merchants. It is here very 
important for the reader to obferve, that the aflembly of the 
Rates thus conftituted was a body entirely diftinCI from the 
parliament, the members of which were in the nature of 
magiftrates appointed by the king to decide in cafes civil and 
criminal; but without any feudal or territorial relation to his 
crown. The aflembly being met, the parliament, with their 
firft magiftrate, their chancellor, at their head, attended it in 
the nature of proCtors for their king. The chancellor fet 
forth the diflreft ftate of the crown and kingdom. He was 
heard with great refpeCt, but the members, at the fame 
time they agreed to fupply his neceflities, hinted that they 
expeCted redrefs of their grievances. They however, voted 
him an immediate fupply, but fome difficulties occurred 
as to the ways and means of railing it- The general fenfe of 
the meeting was for impofing taxes during a limited time, 
upon the neceflaries of life, to be railed by collectors of their 
own appointing ; but this method being found to be im¬ 
practicable, it was reloived to raife the fupplies by a capita¬ 
tion tax, as had been requefted by the parliament, 
avid pro- On the fecond day of the feffion they entered upon the 
cecdings. coniideration of their grievances, of which they produced 3 

long lift. They confifted of compulfive abufes of power, 
enforcing the fubjeCts to furnifh provifions for the king’s 
houihold ; of the frequent alterations of the coin ; the arbi¬ 
trary methods of impofing taxes, and other articles too. 
be long to be inferred here. John confented to give them 
fatisfaction on all thofe heads, and both he and the dauphin 
duke of Normandy, bound themfelves by oath to obferve 
them. This ordinance, after all the parts of it were en- 
grofled, might have been ccnfidered by the French as the 
great charter of their liberties ; but it was only temporary, 
and not, like that of England , perpetual. It was not pro¬ 
duced by a generous effort for liberty, for it was a merce¬ 
nary 
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jiary compa<£i between the king and people, who in fa& 
bribed him into the conceffions he made, and his pofterity 
thought they were abfolved from all future obfervance of 
them as foon as the exigency was over. 

The aflembly before its diflblution voted to maintain A fupply 
thirty thoufand men, fo long as the war fliould laft; and voted to 
Mr. Voltaire imagines that the money voted for that fervice the king, 
amounted to about nine millions five hundred thoufand 
livres of prefent French money ; perhaps, the whole might 
amount to about half a million fterling. We are however, 
to obferve, that this fubfidy was impofed for two years, 
and that the thirty thoufand men, or, as others call 
them, Gens d'armes , did not ferve by tenure, but for pay, 
and were only an addition to the feudal army raifed upon 
the king’s demefnes, or chargeable upon his vaffals. This 
aflembly offtates was fo free that they confidered the money 
they voted as belonging to themfelves; for after they had 
revived the gabelle upon fait, and fettled the method of • 
colle6biog the duties they had voted, they appointed their 
own receivers, and a committee of accompts for levying, 
applying, and diftributin.g the money fo raifed. 

John , it muft be owned, notwithftanding the kindnefs of His chfE- 
his ftates, had a difficult and diftrefsful province to manage, culties. 
His commiffioners were blamed on all hands for breaking 
off the late conferences at Avignon. He had ftill hopes of 
reclaiming the king of Navarre , as feveral profperous events 
had happened to his arms in Normandy and a negotiation ' 
was actually on foot between them during the conferences 
at Avignon. The king of Navarre had filled with Navarrefe 
garrifons Evreux , Pont- An demur, Cherbourg , Avranche , Mor- 
taign and Gavre ; and as an earneft of his good faith in 
treating with John , he had a&ually refufed the affiftance 
the Englijh offered him by Edzuard. He continued, how¬ 
ever, ltill to treat with the Englijh as well as the French 
court, and he had agreed to have a fecret meeting with the 
king of England in the ifland of Jerfey or GuernJ'ey, to put 
the laft hand to the arrangements they had concerted,. 

Thefe were, that the .prince of Wales Ihould be fent over 
to Gafcony with an army, and with full powers to a 61 for 
his father both in a civil and military capacity. The prince makes 
accordingly failed with a noble attendance of troops and peace 
nobility, but contrary winds interpofing, the two kings with the 
could not have the interview propofed, fo that towards the king of 
middle of September the king of Navarre found himfelf fo Navarre. 
hard preft by John in Normandy , that he made a peace with 
him, and his fubmifiions to him at the fame time, upon his 
being paid a hundred thoufand crowns. 

Edward was all this while on board the armament which Expedi¬ 
te had intended for the fupport of the king of Navarre, fi° n °f 
but was obliged to return to Portfmonth .when he heard of the Black 

that .prince’s reconciliation with John , This difappoint- Prince. 
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ment was much more than compenfated by the fuccefs of 
the prince of Wales in other parts of France. He arrived in 
Gafcony on the twenty-fifth of October, and after muftering 
his army, he drew it out in three divifions, one command, 
ed by the earl of Warwick , one by himfelfj and the third 
by the earls of Suffolk and Salijbury. 

A curious letter is come to our hands, written by Sir 
Anthony Wingfield , who was prefent, and had a confiderable 
command in the expedition, under the Black Prince. From 
that we learn, that he deftroyed all the fortified places in 
the county of Arjnagnac , that he carried fire, fword, and 
defolation through 'uercy , Berry , and Touraine. Nothing 
refilled him, and being followed by the pope’s legates, he 
refufed to treat of an accommodation, but referred them 
to his father. The number of his troops has been differ¬ 
ently reprefented, though we are apt to believe that when 
he fet out upon his march he had not with him above twelve 
thoufand men; but they were veterans, and the beft foldiers 
in the world. The description of the defolation which he 
fpread every where is Ihocking to humanity, but was fuita. 
ble to the rancour that prevailed between the two nations, 
and the booty he made was amazing. He was oppofed by 
the conftable of Bourbon , the marfhal Clermont , and the 
count of Armagnac (I keep by Wingfield’s account which 
mail be more accurate than that of any later writer); but the 
difagreement among the French generals did not fuffer them 
to unite their forces, fo as to oppofe him with any confi¬ 
derable efFe&, and the prince continued his deftru&ive pro- 
grefs ; during which he burnt the towns of Plaifance , St. 
Bertrand ', Narbonne , and other places, and all this in light 
of a fuperior army. 

John beheld, with grief, the fairefl; and richeft provinces 
fdzt*s the of his kingdom, thus either reduced or ruined by his ene¬ 
mies ; but, before he could check them, it was necellary to 
Navarre Hrike an important blow. The king of Navarre , notwith- 
arsd be- Handing the late accommodation, ftill continued his intrigues, 

and had even debauched from his duty the dauphin, with the 
ibme of counts of Foix, Namur, Harcourt , and other young noble- 
his com- men. He prevailed with the dauphin to refolve upon taking 
panfions. refuge in the emperor of Germany’s court, on pretence of his 

not having a fufficient lhare of authority at home. John 
having a perfect information of all thofe, and many other in¬ 
trigues, on the fifth of April , 1356, left Vernouille fuddenly, 
attended by the princes of the blood about his perfon, and 
about two hundred chofen guards; and pufhing on to Rouen, 
where the king of Navarre was, he there entered the caftle, 
furprized the king and his company as they were fitting 
down to dinner, caufed him to be put under an arreft, 
dined on thedilhes provided for them, and, in the afternoon, 
ordered the heads of Lewis , count of Harcourt , the lord 
Graviile , the lord Maubue 3 and Oliver Doublet, to be.ftrucj: 
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off, and their bodies to be hanged on gibbets. He then com¬ 
manded the dauphin, and the other prifoners, to be fet at li¬ 
berty ; but fent the king of Navarre a clofe prifoner to Pa¬ 
ris, with orders that he fhould be ftriitly confined in the 
chaftelet. This determined, though bloody, meafure proved 
unfuccefsful. Philip , the king of Navarre’s brother, and 
the famous Geoffrey Har court, uncle to the count, flew to 
arms, and put themfelves under the protection of Edward ; 
jo that all Normandy and Bretagne were again involved in the 

flames of war. 

Edward, in the mean while, had landed in France ; but, Edward 
though he muttered a noble army, and had under him excel- makes an 
lent officers, he did nothing worthy of his high renown, unfuccefs- 
Jobn was then lying with a great army at Amiens , and pru- ful cam- 
dently aited on the defenfive. The Englijh attempted to take paign in 
Hefdin, but were repulfed j and Edzuard found his army fo France • 
much incommoded by the difpofitions John made, that he 
retired, perhaps with fome precipitation, to Calais. . John 
considered this as a victory, and called upon Edward to fight 
him in what manner, and with what numbers, he pleafed. 

Edward difdained the challenge ; but we cannot fay what 
the event might have been, had not Edward’s intelligence 
from England rendered his prefence there abfolutely neceflary 
to repel the Scots, who had been fpirited up by John to in¬ 
vade his kingdom. 

The war was, all this while, raging in Normandy- and Continu- 
Bretagne , where the duke of Lancajler commanded for Ed- anceofthe 
ward. Philip of Navarre had received a reinforcement from war there. 
England under Sir Miles Stapleton, with promifes of farther 
affiftance from the duke of Lancajler ; but John now refolved 
to flake his fortune upon one decifive blow, by attacking 
the prince of Wales, who, he underftood, had no more than 
eight thoufand men with him. The prince was then return-. 
ing from his expedition by the way of Epuercy and Auvergne, 
and had been repulfed at Bourges YJJodun, when he heard that 
John , having collected all the force of his kingdom, was on 
the other fide of the Loire. The prince called a council of 
war, where it was refolved to return to Bourges by the way 
of Xantoigne. He took the town of Remorentin, and conti¬ 
nued his ravages through Touraine and Anjou ; but he began 
now to find, that his army, fmall as it was, had difficulty 
to fubfift, itfelf, chiefly through the ravages it had com¬ 
mitted. 

John , with his army, patted the Loire at Orleans, Mehun , The 
Tours and Saumur ; that, by thus extending its lines, he prince of 
might hem the prince in on every fide ; and his difpofitions Wales 
were fo wife and proper, that, in this, he was perfectly fuc- overtaken 
cefsful. The Black Prince now found that, in purfuit of by John, 
glory, he had been guilty of a thoufand wanton oarbarities 
and errors in conduit. He entrenched himfelf at Mauper- 
iuis, near Poifliers 5 and, had John perfevered in his cool, 
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cautious meafures, he muft have furrendered, without fight, 
in£, through want of'provifions. 

The difpofitions made by the prince were the beft that hij 
melancholy fituation could admit of ; and cardinal Talyrand\ 
on the part of the pope, interpofed for an accommodation. 

The prince appeared to be very tra&able, and was willing 
to give every thing up but his own, his country’s, and his 
father’s honour; to r.efign his conquefts, releafe his prifon- 
frs, and to fyvear not to bear arms againft France for feven 
years. John madly and haughtily,' notwithftanding all the 
cardinal’s remonftraoces, iniifted upon the prince, and an 
hundred of his chief nobility and officers, lurrendering 
themfelves prifoners of war. The prince rejected this con¬ 
dition with becoming indignation, and both lides prepared 
for battle. 

The army under John was one of the bell, though not the 
mo ft numerous, that any king of France had ever brought 
to the field. By the moft moderate accounts, it confifted, at 
Jeaft, of fixty thoufand horfe, befides infantry; and, being 
drawn up in three lines, it appeared equally terrible and 
glorious. The firft was commanded by the duke of Orleans 
John’s brother; the fecond by the dauphin, and his two 
brothers, the dukes of Anjou and Berry ; and the third, in 
which was the flower of the troops and nobility, by John in 
perfon. That prince’s confidence and aflurance of victory 
caufed him to overlook a number of provident difpofitions 
made by the prince ; and, after having made his demounted 
cavadry cut their fpears to the length of five feet, that they 
might fight more clofely, he was fo ill informed as to order 
a body of horfe to the attack through a lane, which the 
prince bad privately lined with Englijh archers. This body 
vvas backed by another of difmounted cavalry and German 
curafilers ; but they were fo galled by the Englijh, that they 
fell into diforder, and recoiling on their fecond line, the En¬ 
glijh made an indiferiminare daughter of both. The great 
aivifi on under John himfclf next moved againft the prince; 
and here the battle was fo fevere and bloody, that three of 
John’s Tons abandoned the field, and left him with the 
yqungeft. 

It muft be acknowledged that no prince ever fought more 
bravely than John did in his own perfon, and he was well 
fecortded by his yaungeft fon .; but nothing could refift the 
compacted force of the 'Englijh column, which bore down all 
before it; and, as their danger grew, feemed to acquire new 
vigour. The beft and braveft of John’s friends were now 
killed ; and one Sir Dennis , of Morbeque , a knight of Artois , 
whom John had banifhed from France, called out to him. 
That his longer refiftence was madnefs, and that he himfelf 
was a knight. An Englijbman, John cle Pelham, anceftor to 
the prefent duke of Newca/lle , had, by this time, difarmed 

John of his fvvord j but that prince knowing Morbeque to be 

a knight 
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a knight, threw him his right hand gauntlet, in token that 
he furrendered to him. Pelham’s claim, however, was ad¬ 
mitted both by the prince and his father; and his defend¬ 
ants, to this day, bear, as part of their arms and creft, the 
buckle of John’s fwordbelt. 

It is faid, and the fa£t is not improbable, that twenty of 
John’s lords were that day drefled in armour refembling his \ 
land the prince of Wales , having no certainty of his fate, had 
retired to repofe himfelf under an open tent, when the earl 
of Warwick , whom he had Cent out for that purpofe, intro¬ 
duced the royal prifoner into His prefence. The humanity, 
tefpedf, and modefty, with which the prince received John, 
is fo celebrated in hiftory, that we Ihall not dwell upon it 
here. Even "John himfelf was touched, though he was not 
very fufceptible of the tender or humane paffions. He faid 
that two things gave him comfprt : the firft, that he was a 
captive to fo deferving a prince ; and the other, that he was 
taken fighting with his fword in his hand. 

It was then almoft dark ; for which reafon the prince or- Eofs of 
dered the purfuit to flop, as the number of the French were th ^French. 
fliil double to that of his army; and this is the reafon why 
the flaugbter of the French at Poitiers was not fo great as it 
had been at CreJJy. It was, however, very confiderable. 

Two dukes and nineteen counts of France were killed, as 
were fix thoufand men at arms ; by which we fuppofe are 
meant the troops raifed by the affembly of the fates, and 
aboyt eight thoufand common foldiers. The number of 
prifonersj befides the king and his youngeft fon, werefeven- 
teen counts, fifteen hundred barons, knights, andefquires; 
and the common men almoft doubled the EngliJlj army. 

The prince, wifely confidering his fituatidn, gave way to 
the difmiffion of all the prisoners upon their parole of ho¬ 
nour, but thofe whofe ranfom exceeded fifteen thoufand 
crowns ; and it is faid, to the honour of the French , that 
they moft punctually difeharged their engagements. The 
prince profited by the errors he had committed, and confi-' 
fidered his victory as an additional motive for caution. The The 
booty which his foldiers had acquired through the madnefs princere r - 
of the French , who marched rather as if they were to parade turns to 
than to fight, is incredible ; and was a frefh incitement for BourdeauHf 
their enemies to attack him; fo that, after his royal gueft with his 
was fufficientiy renelhed, he abandoned all thoughts of any prisoners, 
farther operations, and returned to Bourdeaux. He accounted 
his fafe arrival to be next to miraculous; becaufe, if the 
French had recovered their confternation, and re-united in a 
body, they might eaftly have deftroyed all the Englijb army 
under the prince, recovered their captive king and nobility, 
and regained the immenlc plunder they had loft. Being ar¬ 
rived at Bourdeaux, the prince’s moderation was fuch, that 
though he had great caufes of complaint againft cardinal Ta- 

lyrand , 
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lyrand, he fuffered him to renew the negotiations for a trfeafy 
of peace and ranfom ; but Edward hearing of this, infifted 
upon John, and the other illuftrious captives, being fentover 
to England^ which they accordingly were. 

Incredible Some time before the battle of Poifliers, the king of Na» 
fadHouf- yarre, the duke of Lancajler , and the other heads of the £«. 
nefsof the glijh intereft in Bretagnei had laid a fcheme for marching to 
French the relief of the prince of Wales ; but that being found im- 
nation. pra&icable, the duke of Lancajler befieged Rennes , while 

Geoffrey dc Harcourt invaded Normandy ; and the king of 
Navarre went over to England. The dauphin took hold of 
that opportunity to alienable the {fates of France once more 
at Paris ; but the fa&ioufnefs of the French nation, at that 
time, is inconceivable. The laft affembly of the ftates had 
inftru&ed the vailals of the crown in the original free nature 
of the feudal conflitution, to which they Ituck; and they 
refufed to perform any extra-feudal fervices* even to the 
railing their king’s ranfom, but upon their own terms. They 
could not agree as to the firft principles of their government} 
hut all concluded, that the power of the crown was then far 
greater than it had been in former times. Without entering 
into any confideration of their king’s captivity, or the dan¬ 
ger of their country, they complained of their grievances; 
factious committees were appointed, and fix of their mem¬ 
bers were nominated for carrying the fenfe of the whole to 
the regent, who had aflumed the title of his father’s lieute¬ 
nant. They demanded, that feven cf the principal mini- 
fters of ftate fhould be difplaced, and their eftates coniif- 
cated ; that the king of Navarre fhould be reftored to his li¬ 
berty and the lieutenant himfelf, or, as others call him, 
the regent, fhould be under the controul of fix and thirty of 
their members. Thefe propofitions were rejected by John, 
who was ftill at Bourdeaux j and the Parifians fortified their 
city. 

Attempt The regent behaved with great moderation but firmnefs, 
towards a and refolved to avail himfelf of the good difpofition that ap- 
peace. peared in other provinces, the fpirit of difioyalty raging 

chiefly at Paris and its neighbourhood. Geoffrey de Harcourt 
was defeated and killed by the lord Robert Clermont while he 
was invading Normandy ; the regent got pofleffion of Pont - 
Larch ; and other favourable events befriended the regent. 
The pope formed a plan of general pacification between 
France and England , to be executed by the emperor of Ger¬ 
many , who called a diet at Metz for that purpofe ; where he 
appeared attended by the regent, his great German officers, 
and twenty thoufand horfe; but this tentative, like others 
of the fame kind, came to nothing. Edward , however, had 
his reafons, the chief of which was the prior title of the 
king of Navarre , and that prince’s abandoned chara&er, 
for concluding a truce on the twenty-third of March 0 1357; 
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and ordered the duke of Lancajler to raife the liege of 


nes 


The truce between trance and England , by a ftrange fa- Barbarous 
tality, rather augmented than abated the miferies of France, infurrec- 
It filled the kingdom with difbanded foldiers, the worft oftionofthe 
all ruffians, who were ready to ferve whatever party could French 


give them bread and plunder. The 
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give employment to fo many hands as were idle; and the Jucqus - 
remainder confederating together, laid all the open country, trie, 
even to the gates of Avignon, where the pope refided, under 
contribution. This was a new fpecies of calamity, and foon 
after affii(fled, not only France , but Italy , in the moft alarm¬ 
ing manner:- but even that fcourge was flight, when com¬ 
pared to the universal degeneracy of manners that now pre- 

„ , ath John and Edward 

\ had a turn for magnificence which fomerimes broke into their 
j moft ferious concerns ; and the French nobility, looking up¬ 
on themfeives as being now without a head, thought that 
ftheyhad regained pofleffion of their power to opprefs their 
inferiors. This introduced the moft inexpreflible feenes of 
diforder. The peafantry were ftripped and robbed by their 
lords, who infulted them with the moft contemptuous ex- 
preflions, and treated them, in a literal fenfe, like beads of 
burden, that they might make a difplay of their own luxury 
and extravagance. 

Human nature could not fupport fo much mifery ; and the fup- 
peafants about Beauvais ran immediately to the extreme of preflecL 
cruelty. They feized what ruftic weapons came to their 
hands ; they united in a body, and fet out with a refolution 
of murdering all the nobility and their families wherever 
they could find them; which they pun&ually executed as 
far as was in their power. The nobility of all denomina¬ 
tions were forced to remain on their own defence ; and be¬ 
ing poflefled of all the arms of the kingdom, the Jacquetrie , 
as the infurgents were called, were foon fupprefled. The 
duke of Orleans cut in pieces about ten thoufand of them in 
the neighbourhood of Paris ; as the king of Navarre , who 
was now freed from his prifon, did twelve thoufand more, 
with their chief, on e Caillet, at their head^ 

The cool fagacious regent beheld thofe diforders, as well Attempt 
as the madnefs of the Parijians , with fome degree of inward f or raifino- 
fatisfa&ion, as they pointed out the necefixty of reftoring money for 
the civil government, bv paying his father’s ranfom. He the king’s 
may, at this time, be conildered as the head of a fmall party, nmforn, 
but that compofed of all the men of fenfe and virtue in the 


and fa&ion. The 


Navarre 


(hould , _, 

This he did 


m, to confult upon the ftate of the nation, 
hecaufe the fpirit of faction was not fo ftrong i 
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as in the capital: but when thofe deputies reached Paris, 
they were feized with the fame fury of fedition as the Part. 
Jians. They refufed to come to any refolutions but fuch as 
were derogatory and deftrudlive to the lawful government. 
They were, in all their mad proceedings, guided by the bi- 
fhop of Laon, Pequigny , and Marcel\ the provoft of the mer¬ 


chants. 


The king of Navarre both hated and feared 


thofe 


demagogues, but they were ufeful to his intereft. In like 
manner, he was taking fecret meafures for getting himfelf 
declared king of France preferably both to John and Edward-, 
but he durft not break with the latter, 
proves in- The dauphin-regent diftembled all j and affe&ing refpeft 
effe&ual. and reverence for the king of Navarre , he gave him what 

terms he pleafed to demand. Thofe were fo difgraceful to 
the royal authority, that the loyalifts in the provinces re¬ 
fufed to execute them ; which prolonged the war in Nor- 
mandy , where the king’s officers refufed to give up to the 
Navareje the places that had been ceded to him by the dau¬ 
phin ; becaufe he took care they Ihould know that the cef- 
fions were drawn from him by compulfion. It foon appeared 
that, if the king of Navarre had the brighteft parts, the re¬ 
gent had the founded: judgment. 

^Barbarity The exorbitant proceedings of the king of Navarre, who, 
of Marcel , by his actions, plainly pointed at a principle which he did 
provoft of not avow, began to open the eyes of many, who had been 
Paris , indifferent before as to both parties ; and they declared for 
who pats the regent. This gave him encouragement to appear abroad, 
two-mar- and to practife fome of thofe arts of popularity in which the 
/Hals of king of Navarre was fo expert. That prince was then in 
France to Normandy, endeavouring to reduce it into his own power; 
death. and imputing the oppofition he met with to a fecret col- 

lufion between the regent and the loyal officers in that 


province, he gave way to many barbarous proceedings 
againft the dauphin’s party. The faction in Paris upbraided 
the dauphin with the king of Navarre’s exceffes, and began 
to be alarmed equally at the dauphin’s popularity and the in¬ 
dependant manner in which the Navarcfe a£fed. The trea- 
furer of France had been affaffinated by a low wretch, who 
took refuge in a church ; from whence, by the dauphin’s or¬ 
der, he was dragged by the marshals of Dauphine and Cham - 
pagne (others call them Clermont and Conjlancc) and executed 
on a gibbet. Marcel had employed the murderer; and the 
bifhop of Paris complaining of the violation his church had 
fuffered ; Marcel went, at the head of his ruffian crew, to 
the dauphin’s palace ; where, in his prefence, he butchered 
the two marfhals. Some of their blood fpouting upon the 
dauphin’s cloaths, he afked, whether the fame fate was de- 

Marcel told him no ; and, to protect him, 
he put upon his own head the embroidered hat the dauphin 


figned for him. 


wore, and gave him his own blue hat. 


The 
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The reader is here to be informed that the fa&ious 
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fiad particular dreflesto diftinguilh them, and the dauphin_ 

was forced to carry his diffimulation fo far as to wear one of phin to 
them. Some time before; he had, by lofing his hair and nails, recover his 
fufpe&ed that he was poifoned by the king of Navarre \ but " 
he was cured by the ikill of the emperor’s phyficiari. He 
durft not openly complain even of this infamous attempt; 
but all the provinces of France faw, with deteftatiotfc that his 
filence was owing to fear and contain t. The fadtton had, 
by this time, formed a kind of fyftem of future government. 

The king was thereby deprived of almoft all the executive 
power, which was to be lodged in the third eftate, or what 
we may call the order of burgefies ; and they had the pre¬ 
emption to communicate it to the provinces' for their ap¬ 
probation ; but it was by them rejected with infinite con- 


tempt 

regent 


frefh 

The king of Navarre continued ftill in Nor 


and the regent’s diffimulation had thrown him fo far off his 

guard, that, at. times, he made no fecret of his defigns upon 

the crown of France j and he had, even in the regent’s pre¬ 
fence, executed fome a&s W’hich amounted to an affumptioa 
of the royal authority. 


m 

notwithftand 


tnadhefs of party, the parliament ftill continued to be re- 
fpe&ed ; and, during the abfence of the king of Navarre , 


* 

as regent. 


created Moreaux de Fiennes 


Normandy 


him 


Marcel fo 


Comp 


ble army ready to receive him j while the ftates of Picardy 

and Champagne acknowledged his authority, and entered into 
an aflociation for his defence. 

The king of Navarre was greatly alarmed at all this, and The kino- 
Condefcended to have an interview with the dauphin, who of Na- ** 
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<varre go- 
vernor of 


refolutely demanded fatisfa&ion for the blood of the two mar- 
ffials, and that the ringleaders fhould be given up to public 
juftice. Marcel being made acquainted, by the king of Na¬ 
varre, with the purport of this interview, put his party un¬ 
der arms; mounted the walls of Paris with artillery, and 

tnirifo/1 1,:_ C \T _ •. t, * 9 
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of Navarre 


Marcel and 


party entered into an affociation to get his commiffion au¬ 
thenticated by the other cities of the kingdom ; and the 
king of Navarre , on his fide, promifed to ftand by them 

againft all perfons whatfoever, the king (whom he knew to 
tea pnfoner) excepted. 

The regent continued to behave with wonderful addrefs 
and moderation. By his mildnefs and affability, he won 

ove . r l to fide th ejacquctrie, who were ftill very numerous, 
and he was foon at the head of thirty thoufand men. The 
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oppofite fa&ion was not idle. They oppofed the regent in 
the field, when he was directing his march to Paris y and 
‘feme blood was fpilt between them. The regent,, at laft, 
appeared before the gates of Paris , where he now had a 
ftrong party, which was encreafed by the miferies the citi¬ 
zens began to fuller, when the regent made fuch difpofitions 
of his troops as cut off all fuppTies. The royal party, at 
laft, prevailed fo much, that the king of Navarre thought 
proper to encamp with his troops at St. Dennis > and he 
fcarcely left the city, when the loyal'ifts within it, cut off 
three hundred Englijl) who were in his fervree j and all their 
countrymen in Paris muft have {hared the fame fate, had 
they not been advertifed by Marcel of their danger, and 
efcaped to the king of Navarre’s camp. 

The loyal Parijtdns declared war againft: the Englijh at St. 
Dennis , who cut fix hundred of them in pieces in their march 
to attack them ; but the fadtious provoft now found he muft 
be crufbed by the collifion of parties, and delivered himfelf 
up fo far to the king of Navarre , that he agreed to proclaim 
him king of France in Paris , in right of his mother, on the 
firft of Augujl enfuing. He accordingly, on that day, re¬ 
paired to the gate to admit the king ; but his defign taking 
air, a loyalift, on <tMaylard y cleft his fkull with a pole-axe; 
anu fome of his moft fa£tious attendants were difpatched, in 
like manner, by the other loyalifts. The caufe of the regent 
now became popular in Paris y into which he was admitted 
with the acclamations of the giddy vulgar ; and the king of 
Navarre , from defending that capital, now made prepara¬ 
tions to befiege it, and entered into frelh engagements with 
Edward. But,, in order to underhand the fpring of the great 
events that followed, it is neceffary we fhould now attend 
the negotiations that were carrying on in England. 

Treaty in The magnanimity of Edward was not of that kind which 
England i s proof againft every change of fortune. It often plyed un- 
about ^ der his ambition', and fometimes his neceffities, not to men 1 - 
John’s li- tion t j^ e fordid practice of the age in demanding exorbitant 
barty. ranfoms for their prifoners. There is fome reafon for fup- 

pofing that, upon cooler reflections, he began to think that 
the king of Navarre 1 s maternal title to the crown of Frame 
was preferable to his. This will appear to any one who re- 
fle£ts, that,, if Edward derived any right from his mother, 
all the kings of France , fince the reign of Lewis Hutin y muft 
have been ufurpers j becaufe they had reigned in prejudice 
of the king of Navarre , whofe right was the fame with that 
of Edward , but prior in point of time. 

Whatever may be in this, it is certain that Edward had 

become more prafticable than he had formerly been as to 

his claim of the French crown. His fon, the amiable prince 

©f TVaks y had always fecretly condemned it ; and he made 

ufe of a conqueror’s right to prevail with his father to make 

John’s refidence in England as comfortable and honourable 

• as 
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a$ his fituation could admit of. Nay,- he went farther ;• for 
he was continually preffing his father to agree to a definitive 
treaty upon moderate terms, and to reftore the royal prifoner 
to his dominions. Edward ', who had fome intimation of the 
king of Navarre s true views, by certain incautious decla¬ 
rations he had publicly made at Paris , began to feel Jahn’S' 
pulfe as to peace. He hinted, that he might regain his li¬ 
berty and crown if he would hold the latter as a feudatory 
of England. John magnanimously rejected the condition^ 
which enereafed the prince of Wales's efteeni for his per- 
fon. _ , 

He prevailed with his father to make other propofals; and 
it was, at laft, agreed* that Normandy , the Boulognefe , and 
the county of Guifnes , fhould be added to Edzvard 's other 
French poffeflions, without his doing any homage for them 5 
and that John fhould pay the fum of five hundred thoufand 
pounds for his ranfom. This agreement was no fooner made 
than the breach happened between the king of Navarre and 
the Pdrifiam and very probably the propofitions made by 
the king of Navarre had altered his mind ; for fome writers 
tell us, that, when part of John's ranfom came to England; 

Edward refufed to accept of it, becaufe nohoftages had been 
fent.over for the payment of the remainder. 

The negotiation, however, came to the king of Navarre’s Reafons 
knowledge; and he began to confider that he could not de- why the 
pend upon Edivard, or upon the Englijh troops who were in king of 
his pay. He might, indeed, by their means, have fucceeded Navarre 
in forcing the Parifians to a capitulation j but he was ex- accommb- 
pofed to inevitable deftru&ion, if an accommodation be- dates mat- 
tween Edward and John fhould take place. Upon the whole, ters with.' 
he came to the wife refolution of faving himfelf by faving the re- 
France j which could only be done by entering into an agree- gent, 
ment with the regent. The cardinals of Perigord and Si. 

Vitalis were employed as mediators. An interview fuc¬ 
ceeded between the two parties, and the accommodation was 
concluded, on moderate and friendly terms, on both fides, 
at Vernon. The king fwore conftant fidelity to the crown 
of France ; and the regent promifed to pardon all the king 
of Navarre’s friends, excepting a few, whom his honour 
obliged to punifh. Philip of Navarre, the king’s brother,? 
oppofed this treaty to the utmoft; and when it was con¬ 
cluded,- he upbraided his brother, to his face, of his ingra¬ 
titude and treachery to Edward, and with his having, been 
bewitched by the arts of the regent. . 

Edward had not forefeen this event, which inclined hrm John's 
to refume the negotiation with John \ whofe fituation in mortifica 1 - 
England, notwithftanding the outward civilities and honours tions. 
paid him, was very uncomfortable. He had feen many of 
his great lords, in a manner, exulting in his captivity. The 
affembly of hisftates, far from raifing money for his ranfom, 
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had attacked his lawful prerogative ; and his queen had ft* 
little regard paid her, though a princefs of the moft confum- 
mate merit, that fhe had been obliged to retire to Burgundy t 
where lhe died. 

At laft, in the beginning of the year 1359, the confer¬ 
ences were renewed ; but John found that Edward had ad¬ 
vanced in his demands, by adding lb great a number of 
places to thofe contained in the late treaty, as rendered him 


infilled 


John 


Among other 


Normandy>, for the dutchy of Bretagne ; and of his being paid 
four millions of crowns of gold for the ranfom of John and 
the other French lords who were prifoners in England. John 
agreed to all j and, with the lord James , <?f Bourbon , figned 
and fealed the treaty, and tranfmitted it to France , there to 
be ratified. 

We hazard little in faying, that, in agreeing to thofe 
terms, John meant only to manifeft to Edward his willing* 
nefs to comply with whatever he required ; and to his fub- 
je£ls his miferable condition, and their own danger of being 
given up as a province to England. The regent called an 
afiemblyof the Tates ; in which the treaty was unanimoufly 

• A ii «• 1 It 


elude, nor they confirm. 


Job 


y Knighton , an old Englijh 
John's letters to his friends in 


------ 

duplicity. It 


fufp 


enraged at the unanimity of the ftates in rejc&ing the treaty} 

’ ' John , and his fon. Philip , afterwards called 


the Hardy , duke of Burgundy 
the caftle of Somerton. ■ 1 o add 


j - -- - - 

to his refentment, the 


/ / 
FrenchX lad employed the timefpenton negotiating, in railing 

a powerful marine, which lay ready for invading England j 

r .» r.’ f 7 • ...___ _ . _ 11 _ 1 _ _ •_ 
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boiling in his breaft, and he had refolved upon a deep and 
ample revenge. 

The reader is not to imagine that, though we have con- 
• fined the narrative of the French warlike operations chiefly 
to Paris and its neighbourhood, that therefore the reft of 
France enjoyed tranquility ; for all its provinces were full 
of wars, tumults, and infurre&ions, though the particulars 
are too minute for this hiftory. Upon the retreat of Philip 



of the Navarreft 
the Englijh ; and Sir Ro- 

Englift. 


general, carried fire and 
I word into Berry. It is true tha t Edward did not counte¬ 
nance thofe and other hoftilities committed by his fu'ejects 

in the pay. of his French allies ; but no iboner was the treaty 

oi 
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g f London reje&ed, than he both approved of, and rewarded, 
what they had done ; for he afiigned over to them, by way 
of free-hold, all the places that they had purchafed in France 
by their fwords. 

Never had fuch preparations been feen in England as Ed¬ 
ward made on this occafion. The truce had only encou¬ 
raged the difbanded foldiers, who are fometimes called com¬ 
panions, and fometimes late comers, to remain in France ; 
where, under pretence of entering into the fervice of thofe 
powers who were not comprehended in the truce, they had 
filled the kingdom with blood-ftied and rapine, to the great 
diminution of the royal authority. 

The regent continued to behave with amazing fteadinefs, Edvjard 
and detached the count of Flanders from Edivard’s intereft fo invades 
cfie&ually, that all the Englijb in that county were expelled, France 
imprifoned, or put to death. Edward was fo paflionately with a 
fet upon the execution of the late treaty, that, as his laft valt army,, 
tentative, he fent a meflage to the regent; and threatened, 
if it was not fulfilled, to appear before the gates of Paris 
at the head of an hundred thoufand men. This menace 
was treated with filent difregard ; upon which, all the mili¬ 
tary force of England attended Edward to Calais , where he 
landed on the twenty-eighth of October. He was there 
joined by the duke of Lan.cqfter y whom he had fent over be¬ 
fore him, and who had begun hoftilities j fo that Edward , 
when he muttered his fubje£h and allies, found himfelf at 
sthe head of an hundred thoufand fighting men, commanded, 
under himfelf, by his four fons and the chief nobility of 
England , all of them heroes, and fome of them the beft ge¬ 
nerals in Europe. In a council of war it was refolved, con- 
fidering the too far advanced feafon of the year, to march 
dire&ly to Paris , without fullering themfelves to be amufed 
by befieging any town whatever. 

This mighty body accordingly began its march, in three which be« 
diyifions, provided with all kind of carriages for conveyance^ gins its 
and provisions for fubfiftence. Notwithstanding the precau- march for 
tions taken by Edward? the depth of the roads, the rainy Paris, but 
feafon, and, above all, the enemy’s parties, which fkirted he is baf- 
his army, rendered his march flow and difficult. He was, fledbefort 
however, chearfully obeyed by his fubjedfs, who hoped to Rheims • 
be indemnified for all their labours by the plunder of France 
and its capital. Edward , inftead of abiding by his wife re¬ 
solution of proceeding dire&ly to Paris , as he was pafllng by 
RI}ebns i unaccountably refolved to be crowned in that city. 

It was defended by its archbifliop, the count of Porcien , and 
other French noblemen, who refufed to open its gates at Ed¬ 
ward’s fummons; upon which he moft abfurdly befieged 
the city. As it was well provided, and made a noble refift- 
ance, the inverting it introduced fo many various operations 
againft other places, that Edward , at laft, totally deviated 
from his plan pf procedure. His officers were, indeed, 
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fuccefsful againft Tome petty places ; but the fiege of Rheimt 9 
at that time of the year, proved to be an immenfe under- 
.taking; and Edward , after fpending two months upon it, 
was obliged (we may fay inglorioufly) to abandon it. 

•The The regent perfeverea in his cool plan of remaining on 

fr-ncb the defensive, being fenfible of the folly ofoppofin g Edward 
invade in the field ; but, at the fame time, his fleet failed from the 
England , ports of Normandy with twenty thoufand men, under the 
but are .command of the count of St. Paul , and landed in fome ports 
repulfcd. of SuJJex^ where they were guilty of many wanton barbari¬ 
ties ; but a fquadron fitted out by the Londoners foon obliged 
’ them to return, with vaft lofs, to their harbours, where 

they were blocked up by the Englijh. Edward , by this time, 
after lofing a vaft number of men, was marching towards 
Paris , through the moft fertile provinces of France ; and, 
on the laft day of March , he encamped, at Bourg la Reine , 
within two leagues of that capital. He had, indeed, been in¬ 
demnified by the plunder he made, for the fubfiftence of his 
army; but every other confideration was againft him, except¬ 
ing a fecret correfpondence he had renewed with the king 
of Navarre ; who, from a mere levity of difpofition, and 
hatred to the Valois family, fhut himfelf up in Mante, and 
declared againft the regent. 

Edward Edward loon found that he had committed the very mif? 
appears takes his fon had fallen into before the battle of Poi£tiers y 
before Pa- but to a much greater degree, and with more apparent fa¬ 
re*, tal confequences. By Lying wafte the country, he could 

not procure fubfiftence for his troops. He had tarnifhed his 
former glory by his nr • being able, during his march, to 
make.himfelf mafter of one place of importance, though he 
was now lying before a cirv far greater, and better provided, 
than that which had baffled ibe utmoft efforts of his arms. 


Ali this • 
the duke 


qji 


danger of forfeiting the reputation he had acquired among 
his Englijh fubjedls, and of their /topping his fupplies in par- 
but is jiament. Edward laid he was willing to enter upon a nego- 
forctd to tiation, but refufed to depart from any article ftipulated by 
retire. the treaty of London. He drew out his army ; he braved the 

regent to battle ; and he made repeated attacks upon the 
city ; but all to no purpofe ; for the regent continued within 
the walls, as he well knew that Edward muft, in a few 


retire. 


The trea¬ 
ty ot Ere- 
tigni con¬ 
cluded. 


the walls, as be well knew that Edward muft, in a few 
days, draw off his army for want of lubfifience, which ac¬ 
cordingly happened. 

The regent perfifting in his eondu&, notwithftandingfe- 
veral advantages he had gained, ftill confined his men within 
the walls of Paris ; but, upon Edward’s departure, and 
threatening to renew his vifit in autumn, he fent the bifhop 
.of Tejouenne, the abbot of Clugny, with Simon de Langres , 
to otter him reasonable terms. By this, the regent was in 
hopes of flopping Edward in tl 


laying 
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Haying all the country defolate till he came into Normandy ; 
j from whence he refolved to fall into Bretagne, and there to 
effablifh the Montfort family, but with deftrudfion to all 
| who oppofed him. Upon the arrival of the French commif- 
fioners, the duke of Lancajier prevailed with Edward to fee 
them 5 but his pride would not fuffer him to agree to any 
terms but his own. Continuing his march, when he was 
within two leagues of Chartres , a moft dreadful ftorm fell, 
which killed fix thoufand of his horfes, and a thoufand of 
his men, fome of them of quality. Edward threw himfelf 
cn his knees, and, extending his hands to the chapel of the 
Virgin , at Chartres , he vowed that he would give France a 
peace if he might obtain good conditions. The treaty was 
accordingly refumed at a village called Bretigni, the prince 
of Wales being the head commiffioner for Edward. Thofe 
for France had been appointed by John ; and were, the bi- 
fhop of Beauvais j the chancellor, Charles , lord Montmo- 
renci ; lord John de Meingre , marfhal of France j M. Aynart 
He la Four , lord of Vivoy ; M. Ralph de Ravenul ; M. Simon 
de Bucey ; M. Stephen de Paris, and Peter de la Charite , with 
many others of his council. 

I have given an account of the ftorm preceding this treaty Reflec- 
as I find it related by unqueftionable contemporary writers; tions on 
but I am far from imagining, with them, that it determined the fame. 
Edward to give peace to France. His army and affairs 
were then in fuch a fituation, that no immediate intimation 
from heaven was neceffary for determining his refolution in 
that point. At the fame time, we are of opinion that Ed¬ 
ward laid hold of the circumftance of the ftorm, to ferve as 
an apology for having abated in his demands. He faw all 

John's fubjecfs united again!! him, and that their deteflation 
of him encreafed in proportion to his devaftations. He could 
have no dependance on the king of Navarre, whom he, in 
fail, confidered as his rival. After the repulfes he had met 
with at Rhcims and Paris, he had no hopes of being able to 
keep his army, efpecially his foreign mercenaries, together; 
and he knew that his Englijh parliament could never be 
brought to renew their fubndies for carrying on the war in 
Fra nee. Edward, therefore, exclufive of the ftorm, had 
many motives to agree to the peace of Bretigni ; which was 
to him both honourable and advantageous. 

The treaty, after the moft important points were fettled, 
took up eight days before it was reduced to form; and it 
is one of the fulleft, and beft digefted, inftruments we have 
upon record ; though the negotiatiors had few or no prece¬ 
dent? to follow. By it (to omit more minute particulars) 

Edward acquired, in full fovereignty, that is, without be¬ 
ing obliged to do homage, Poitou, Saintogne , Agenois , Peri - 
gora, Lintoujin, .ppuercy, Angomois, Rouvergne , and all that 
he had poffeffed himfelf of in the neighbourhood of Calais. 

Edward , on the other hand, renounced all his family claims, 

Hot only to the crown of France, but to Normandy, Touraine, 
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and Anjou ; and was to receive, for the ranfom of John and 
the French lords, three millions of crowns of gold; amount¬ 
ing to about feven hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fterl- 
ing. Six hundred thoufand crowns being to be paid within 
four months ; and John's two fons, _thc counts of Adjou and 
Pointers, his brother, the duke of Orleans , with the flower 
of the French nobility, were to be hoflages for the perform¬ 
ance. The great towns of France were likewife to give 
other hoftages. The earldom of Mont fort was to revert to 
that count; and the two kings were to adjuft the difputeber 
tween his family and that of Blols. 

The regent of France , notwithftanding the vaR cefiions 
made by this treaty, fwore to the performance of it on his 
part, as did the prince of Wales ; and a truce was concluded 
till it could be ratified by both kings at Calais : upon which 
Edward returned to England ; where he landed on the 
eighteenth of AFay, 1360. When Edward laid before John, 
the treaty cf Bretigni , he appeared fo highly delighted, that 
he faid he was forry he could not immediately ratify it; and 
the remainder of his abode in England was fpent in royal 
entertainments ; and in his being introduced, by the prince 
of Wales , to the Englijh court at Windjor. 

It Is rati- Upon the arrival of the two kings at Calais , the French, 
fled. finances were found to be fo much exhaufted, that the fix 

hundred thoufand crowns could not be raifed ; apd Joht\ 
was obliged to remain there for four months : after which 
time, four hundred thoufand crowns were paid, and fecu- 
rity was taken for the payment of the other two hundred 
thoufand at Lady-day enfuing. The treaty of Bretigni was 
then ratified by both kings in the molt folemn manner. 

As peace was the bufinefs of the time, prince Philip of 
Navarre appeared on the part of the king his brother; as 
the duke of Orleans did for king John ; and both of them 
fwore to a fincere reconciliation between their principals. 

John had been fo long a captive, that he was overjoyed 
with his freedom, and was well difpofed to have executed 
his part of the treaty ; and when at perfect liberty, he con¬ 
firmed it ; though the mutual renunciations of Edivard 
claims and John’s homages were never precisely underftood 
or executed. Upon the whole, neither party were fully 
contented with the treaty even after it was executed. . Ed - 
ward was diffatisfied with himfelf at his giving up his claim 
to the crown of France , and the regent-dauphin at the vaft 
cefiions that had been made to Edward, Both parties were 
backward in prefling for the reipediive renunciations, and 
they lay, for fome time, dormant; but it is certain that the 
regent-dauphin adled upon the founded: principles. 

State of Upon the return of John to Paris , the peers and dates of 
France at France fwore to the obfervance of the treaty of Bretigni ; 

Shat time, and the affections of the people for his perfon and govern¬ 

ment 
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i ment Teemed to have been heightened by the misfortunes he / 

had fuftered. He had now leifure to deliberate on the good 
of his kingdom, which was 'affli&ed with two calamities ; 
the one was the want of money ; and the other, the prodi¬ 
gious encreafe of the difbanded foldiers, by the treaty of 
; firctigni , who Teemed to be independent of all parties, and 
; refolved to cut out for themfelves a livelihood by their 

i fwords. 

In the fame treaty, the artful regent had left the time 
of the renuntiation of the fovereignty of the places ceded 
to Edward undetermined ; and, when John demanded pof- 
feffion of the places ceded in Aquitain , the counts of Armagh 
noc , Perigord, Foix, and others, refufed to fubmit to his 
fovereignty; as did Rochelle , and feveral other fea towns on 
the coaft of Poitou. John fent the lord James Bourbon , as 
Edward did a civilian, to perfuadethem to fubmit; and pro¬ 
mised, at the fame time, to ratify all renunciations of his 
claims upon the crown of France. Though the court of 
France might have made many obje&ions, yet Edward, be¬ 
fore the end of the year, obtained poirefllon of the dutchy of 
Aquitain , from the Loire to the Pyrenean mountains ; and of 
the earldom of Ponibieu, the town of Calais, the territory 
and town of Guifnes , with feveral other places and ftates ; 
the lord John Cbandois being appointed Edward' s governor of 
Aquitain. 

' France, at this time, was no fooner delivered from the 
jniferies of the Englijl) war, than The was depopulated by 
a ragjng plague j which co-operated with the difbanded fol¬ 
diers, or, as they were called, late-comers, in laying wafte 
the fineft provinces of the kingdom. The late treaty had 
been too haftily concluded ; nor had Edtvard properly con- 
fidered the fituation of his fubjedts, to whom he had afr 
figned free-holds within the eftates that had been ceded t<| 

France. They had built houfes, and improved their eftates, 
out of which they were turned by the treaty; fo that they 
had no means of living but by the fword. They were in 
number about fixteep thoufand men ; and they formed them¬ 
felves into a regular army, pretending to adl under the king 
Of Navarre's authority. 

As all of them were foldiers, they were an over-match for The late? 
the troops fent againft them under lord James of Bourbon ; comers 
who, as well as his fpn, was mortally wounded and defeated defeat and 
in fighting againft them. The infurgents afterwards grow- kill James 
ingmore numerous, feparated into two divifions ; but, tho’ of Hour- 
they were the authors of prodigious calamities to France, bon. 
their hiftory, after this, belongs to that of other nations. 

An unaccountable incident happened about this time: 

One Gouge, a Frenchman , confederated with one Verney, ari 
Englijhman ; and they obtained fuch credit with the late- 

bomersg that Gouge was proclaimed king of France, and 

Verney 
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Verney became matter of Codelet , near Avignon ; but both of 
them, after a fhort reign, were defeated. 

The young duke of Burgundy , who had been betrothed to 
the daughter of the earl of Flanders , died about this time, 
Edward of England wanted to marry the widowed virgin to 
his fifth fon, Edmund; but the king of France feized the 
dutchy, as being next heir to the deceafed ; though, when 
the laws of fucceffion are confidered, the king of Navarre 
had certainly a preferable right to the counties of Champagne 
and Brie. John cle Boulogne , the late duke’s uncle by the 
mother’s fide, claimed the counties of Boulogne and Auvergne , 
as the count of Flanders did Burgundy and Artois. 

The kingdom of France , at this time, had, by the wars 
that prevailed in Italy , got rid of the late-comers ; but not 
without feeling the prodigious ravages committed by them; 
part of whom were taken into the pay of the marquis of 
JAontferrat , at the requeft of the pope, who was afraid of their 
plundering his refidence at Avignon. The treaty of Bretigni 
ttill remained unfinifhed. The feaft of St. Andrew , in 1361, 
was at hand ; and no difpofitions on either fide were made 
for its execution. Edward complained of this, and of other 
infractions of the treaty ; but, in the mean while, his fon, 
the prince of Wales , tq whom he had afiigned the dutchy of 
Guienne , was preparing to live there in full fplendor and 
fovereigntyj which the French court complained of, be- 
caufe Edward had not yet made the renunciations ftipulated 
by the treaty. 

The French king demanded, that, by virtue of that treaty, 
Edward fhould renounce his alliance with the Flemings ; but 
Edward anfwered, by requiring John to renounce his alliance 
with the Scots. John found his authority fo much dimi¬ 
nished, and his difficulties, among his own fubjeCts, fo 
greatly encreafed, that he wifhed to be again a prifonerin 
England. The dauphin had got a tafte of power, under- 
ftood the conftitution of France , and infifted upon his father 
agreeing to nothing that might be prejudicial to his fuccef¬ 
fion. 

John gives As John was now paffionately fond of peace, he refolved 
thedutchy to conlult with his friend, pope Innocent VI. who refided at 
of Bur - Avignon , and he paid him a vifit ; but, in the mean while, 

gundy. by virtue of his own prerogative, without regarding either 

to his Edwards or the king of Navarre's claims, he beftovyed the 

youngeft dutchy of Burgundy upon his fon Philip ; but, to do John 

fon. juftice, he did that at the requeft of the Burgundians them- 

felves;.who, when he was upon his journey to Avignon , 
applied to him, and infifted upon their being governed by a 
prince of the French blood. John , it is true, had, before 
that time, annexed the dutchy of Burgundy to the crown of 
France ; hut, upon the aoplication of the Burgundians , he 
transferred it to his fon Philip ; to whom, in his grant, he 

gave the moft unbounded praifes j declaring him, at the fame 

time, 
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time, to be the firft peer in France. Philip confirmed his ti¬ 
tle to Burgundy by marrying the laft duke’s widow. 

Urban V. had now fucceeded to the papacy; and, upon the 
application of the king of Cyprus for aid againft the infidels, 
he perfuaded "John to take upon him the crofs. This was a 
foolifh and impradfcicable refolution ; but^^??, like his pre- 
deceflors, was fuperftitious; for he imagined that their chief 
misfortunes had befallen them becaufe they had not fulfilled 
their vows. To give fome colourable pretence for this ab- 
furd engagement, he pretended he had undertaken it in or¬ 
der to prevail upon the free-booters, or late-comers, to at¬ 
tend him to the Holy Land. 

Nofooner was John’s refolution known, and that the pope 
had declared him generaliffimo of the Chrijlian armies, than 
the king of Navarre renewed his intrigues for Burgundy} 
of which he thought, with reafon, he had been unfairly 
deprived. Upon Johns return to Paris , he found that the 
fpiritof difcontent had entered, and indeed with great caufe, 
into the hoftages he had fent to Calais. No time had been 
ftipulated for their releafe; and the duke of Anjou was fo 
impatient of his confinement, that he broke out of it, and 
went to Paris. The French parliament and the dauphin re- 
fufed to ratify the treaty of Bretigni in all its articles. The He re¬ 
maxim of John was, that, if truth and honour were dif- turns to 
claimed by all the world, they ought to be found in the England* 
breaft of a king. In confequence of this maxim, he ordered 
his fon to return to his captivity , but the young prince de¬ 
clining it, John himfelf went over to England , to make his 
apology, fome time before Chriftmas , 1363. 

John had many rational motives for this ftep, romantic as 
it appeared. He had a vaft perfonal intereft at the Englijh 
court ; he was in hopes, as he was then a foldier of Jefus 
Chrift , to prevail with Edward to remit the hard terms of his 
ranfom ; and to convince him, that it was utterly impoffible 
for his fubje&s, in their ruined fituation, to fulfil them. He 
! found Edward dreadfully exafperated at the duke of Anjou 
having broke his word of honour, and at the non-execution 
of the treaty of Bretigni ; fo that, though John offered him. 
part of his ranfom in ready-money, he refufed to accept of 
it, or give the other hoftages their freedom, as John had ex¬ 
pected. 

Notwithstanding this, Edward , though he confidered John where he 
as no better than a prifoner, treated him with the higheft dies, 
marks of refpedf ; lodged him in the Savoy, at that time one 
of the moft magnificent palaces in England ; and indulged 
him in his darling pafiion for hunting ; but ftill declined to 
g.ve him any fatisfa&ion as to the main parts of his nego¬ 
tiation. Johns fpirit could not bear this ftate of doubt, and 
he fell ill of a confumptive diforder, which put an end to 

his life, in his refidence at the Savoy , on the eighth of April, 

I3 6 4r 
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1364, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and the fourteen^ 
of his reign. 

His cha- This monarch, though fubjeftt to many frailties, efpeci- 
rafter, ally thofe of temerity and paflion, raoft certainly deferveda 

better fate than he experienced. His fubje&s did not de- 
ferve to be governed by fuch a fovereign ; and they were lefs 
fenfible of his worth and virtues than his enemies the En- 
glijb were, who moft fincerely bewailed his death, Edward 
attended his funeral rites, and afterwards fent his corps to 
be interred in Francs . He obtained the epithet of the Good, 
on account of his perfonal candour and opennefs; but he 
fell into moft degenerate times. His deteftation of profli¬ 
gacy induced him fometimes to indulge his natural haftinefs 
by too great feverity of punishment 5 but that be was not 
cruel, appears by many incidents cf his reign. After bein» 
delivered from his captivity by the treaty of Bretigni , he cer¬ 
tainly ought to have applied himfelf to the difeharge of his 
engagements with Edward , who appears to have infifted with 
an ungenerous punctuality, upon his fulfilling the terms of 
his ranfom. 

and iffisc. His firft wife was Bona of Luxembourg , daughter to the 

king of Bohemia , and fifter to the emperor Charles IV. but 
ihe died before his accefiion to the crown. By her he had 
Charles the dauphin regent, whom we have f'o often men¬ 
tioned ; Leivis duke of Anjou; John duke of Berry, and 
' Philip duke of Burgundy. By the fame princcfs he had five 

daughters, Joan , who was married to the king of Navarre, 
Mary , wife to Robert duke of Bar ; Agnes , who died in her 
childhood ; Margaret , who was a nun; and IJabel , the 
wife of John Galeazzo, duke of Milan. His fecond wife, 
Joan , dutchefs dowager of Burgundy , was a celebrated 
beauty j and John by her had two daughters, who died 
young. It is commonly faid, that he was of an amorous 
complexion, and that he would have married Joan , the 
famous queen of Naples , had it not been for the notorioufly 
bad character fhe bore. It was thought that his laft return 
to England was owing to a lovp intrigue, which he carried 
on while he was a captive. 

Charles V. furnamed the Wife. 

Affairs of' I 'HE credit of the French monarchy was very low 
Bretagne . A when this prince came to the throne. The king of 

Navarre was in arms, and had under him the famous 
captal of Buche , one of Edward’s beft generals, and who had 
been highly inftrumentul in gaining the victory of Poiriers. 
Bertrand de Guefclin , was Charles’s general, and diftinguifhed 
himfelf by his military genius. He defeated the captal in 
feveral encounters, and at laft a decifive battle was fought 
between them hear Coch§rel, in which Guefclin 3 was victo¬ 
rious, 
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fious, and the captal made a prifoner. Mante and Meulan 
in Normandy, fell into Guefclins hands. The king of Na- 


Philip 


Leu> 


another of his brothers 
town of la Char it e, was 


obliged to evacuate Burgundy. Charles , byr his miniflers, 
complained heavily of Ediuard's duplicity, in fufFering his 
officers and foldiers to ferve under commiffions from the 
enemies cf the crown of France ; and it muff be allowed- 0 
that Edward’s conduct in this was indefenfible, and can 
only be alleviated by the confideration that Charles gave the 
|ike affiftance to the enemies of England. 

Whatever refpite, truces, or treaties brought to the two Charles dt 
crowns, the unhappy dutchy of Bretagne knew none be- Blots de¬ 


tween the 


Month 


the difpute was fomented by the kjngs of France and Eng- killed. 
land. Some overtures of peace had indeed been made, and 
had proceeded fo far that it was agreed Rennes and Nantes 
tliould belong to Charles of Blois. The countefs of Pen - 
tbievre , wife of Charles of Blois , and in whofe right he 
claimed Bretagne , pp'ofed the opartition, and the project 
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ench 


came to nothing. The prince of Wales 
with full fovereignty in all his father’s 
made a frefh tentative, but in vain, for reconciling the 
rival families. The laft appeal was then made to the fword. 
The Englijh troops in the Navarefe pay, were by Edzuarcl 


Guefeh 


Montfort 


Montfort, under the lord John 

dance of dc Blois 
Lower Normandy 


of importance, within three leagues of Vanncs 


taken the town, when 
irmy to relieve the caftle. 


Bloi 


* i 4 

and had 
with his 


This brought on a battle, in 
which de Blois was defeated and killed, and Guefclin taken 
prifoner, chiefly through the valour and good conduct o,f 
the lord Chandois, the Englijh general. After this battle, 
the caflle of Aural , and the city of Vannes, with many 
other places in Bretagne , were furrendered to Montfort , and 
numbers of the Breton nobility abandoned the intereft of 
the Blois family. 

The reveries of fortune made but little imprefflon on Bretagne 
Charles the Wife. He continued, in his calm Heady manner, ceded to 
to fupport the countefs of Penthievre , but at the fame time the Mon: 
ordered fbme overtures of an accommodation to be made to fort fa- 
the count of Montfort , who was then befieging ^tamper- mily. 
correntin . Montfort declared that he could return no anfwer 
without confulcing Edward , who left the matter entirely to 
himfelf, but infilled upon his being put in poireflion of the 
whole dutchy of Bretagne without any diminution. Mont¬ 
fort upon this, could only be brought to offer to hold the 
dutchy of Bretagne in homage to the crown of France ; $ 


conceflion. 


fo 


of 
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court of France , that the conferences for an accommodation 
were renewed, and at laflr it was completed. Its chief 
articles were as follow: 

“ That John , count of Montfort^ fhould be acknowledg. 
cd as lawful and foie duke of Bretagne. That the countefs 
of Penthievre , fhall, for herfelf and her heirs, renounce all 
pretenfions to the fame; and agree that the count of Monu 
vfort lhould perform his homage for the faid dutchy to the 
crown of France. That the county of Penthievre fhould 
remain to the countefs, with all the lands of Bretagne which 
came by her father or mother; as alfo ten thoufand crowns 
a year to be paid out of the eftates of the Monfort family 
in France . That the count of Montfort fhould ufe his moft 
earneft inftances to procure the liberty of John of Bretagne , 
the countefs of Penthievre ' 1 s eldeft fon, who had been long 
as a hoftage for his father in England ; and that the faid 
young prince fhould be married to Jane , the count of 
Montfort' s fitter, who was to have the vilcounty of Limoges 
as her fortune. That the faid young prince, John of Bre - 
tagne , fhould fucceed to that dutchy, in cafe the count of 
Montfort fhould die without male iflue.” 

Marriage A treaty of marriage was, at this time, on foot, between 
between the earl of Cambridge , Edward's fifth fan, and the lady 
the prin- Margaret , daughter to the count of Flanders , who was then 
cefs of in England. Charles thought it was of the utmoft import- 
Flanders ance for him to prevent this match from taking place; and 
and the a difpenfation being neceffary, he managed fo artfully with 
duke of the pope, that it never was obtained, and the lady was 
Burgundy, given to his brother the duke of Burgundy. The court of 

France , notwithftanding it bad failed in fupporting the 
houfe of Blois , was now emerged from that difgrace which 
it had lain under in the late reign. The duke of Bretagne , of 
th z Montfort family, paid homage to Charles , who feemed to 
receive him with great politenefs and affection. Gitefclin 
was fet at liberty, and the duke likevvife confirmed to him 
all the grants made in his favour by l»is rival Charles de 
Equani- Blois. The dutchefs of Bretagne^ daughter to Edward III. 
jnity of happening to die about this time, the duke married the 
Charles . daughter of the princefs of Wales by a former hufband, 

againft the inclinations of Charles , who, notwithftanding, 
preferved a wonderful equanimity. So far was he from ex¬ 
prefling any refeutment for what had paft with regard to 
Bretagne, that he took into his fervice the captal of jBuebe, 
from the high opinion he had of his merit and fidelity to 
Edward , and though a prifoner, releafed him without 
ranfom. The captal waited upon the prince of Wales it 
Bourcleauxy to acquaint him with the change of his fixa¬ 
tion, but the prince told him that he mutt ferve either his 
father or Charles , upon which the captal returned to Charles 
a grant he had made to him of the county of Nemours , and 

returned to Edward's fervice. 
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The kingdom of France beginning to enjoy a refpite State of 
from war, Charles examined the ftate of his finances, which the French 
he found to be in a miferable condition. The grants that finances, 
during the late reign had been made to the princes of the 
blood, had exhaufted the roval demefnes, and Charles fignified 
to his uncle the duke of Orleans , that he intended to refume 
fome part of the great eftate that had been given him by 
his brother the late king. This intention being fignified to 
the duke, he in full parliament offered to refign the whole 
of what he held, into the king’s hands, a proceeding which 
appeared fo generous in the eyes of Charles , that he con¬ 
firmed the duke in all he poffeffed. Well knowing that 
theinduftry of the fubjeCt is the beft revenue of the king, 
he now applied himfelf inceffantly to the revival of agri¬ 
culture, and manufactures, and both by his example and 
edifts he put a flop to all kinds of luxury, efpecially in 
equipages and cloaths. While he was thus intent upon 
cares that were worthy a king, his kingdom was revifited 
by the dreadful fcourges of difbanded troops. This was an 
evil that Edward had not fuffieiently confidered or provid¬ 
ed againft by the treaty of Bretagne , and the court of 
France had been guilty of the fame overfight. The cafe of Original 
the foldiers and their officers was certainly deplorable, of the 
Both kings had been fo miferably diftreft for money, that freeboot- 
they had paid their men by aligning them lands in their ing com- 
conquered countries, which now reverted to their former panies. 
owners, and confequently thofe affignations were void, and 
the poor people rendered deftitute. They had no refource 
but that of keeping themfelves in bodies under officers of 
their own chufing, and laying the country every where 
under contribution. All thofe bodies had a dependence 
upon each other, and taking the name of grand companies 
they became very formidable to the crown of France. They 
ravaged the counties of Champaigne and Burgundy , but one 
party of them was fo juft as to put to death one of its 
leaders who had made an inhuman ufe of his power. 

Charles faw with grief and indignation the progrefs of France 
thofe necefiitated robbers. As they were far better foldiers delivered 
than any he could raife, he could not fubdue them, nor from then® 
had he money to raife or pay an army. He complained to by Gucf- 
Edward ', who ordered fuch of them as were his fubje&s c lin. 
to lay down their arms, and upon their not obeying Ire 
raifed an army and prepared to pafs over to France to force 
them. Charles thought that Edivard’s return to France at 
the head of an army might be a greater misfortune than 
any he fuffered, and begged him to defift, which Ediuard 
agreed to do, but he fwore at the fame time, that if the 
companies, or as they were fome times called, the malan- 
drines, (hould drive him from the throne of France , he 
would give Charles no affiftance. While Charles was in. 
this diftrefs, the famous Bertrand de Guefcltn offered his 

fervice 
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fervice 


GitsJc\\ 


had an interview with fome of the heads of the companies, 
who had been formerly his friends and alfociates in arms, 
J[t was no hard matter for Guefclin to perceive that necelSty 
alone kept the companies together, and that they would 
embrace any opportunity of a more honourable way of life. 
Guefclin propofed that they fhoiild march again!! the Moors 
and infidels in Spaing to which they agreed, and thirty-five 
of their principal officers accepted of an invitation given 
them by Charles , and went to Paris , where they were mag. 
nificiently entertained, and received from him two i 
thoufand franks towards the exnences of their 


JTe earn 
them to 

Spain. 


Chalons upon the o 
rendezvous, and 
Though the pj 
the Moors in Spa 


march. 


Guefclin undertook 


Guefcl 


Peter the Cruel 


an epithet he well deferved, then reigned in Cajlile. He 
had married Blanch de Bourbon , one of the moft accomplifli- 
ed ladies in Europe , and filler to the queen of France , but 
he had ufed her moft unmercifully, and even imprifoned 
her, that he might gratify a paffion he bad for his miflrefs 
Maria de Padilla. Proceeding from one degree of wicked- 
nefs to another, he at laft poifoned his queen, and began to 
put the princes of his own blood to death, when one of 
his natural brothers, Henry de Tranjlamar , put himfelf at 
the head of a party who detefted the king’s tyranny. He 
was fupported by the king o f rfrragon, but being defeated 
by Peter , he was forced to take refuge in Ft once , where 
Charles entered heartily into his intereft, and efpoufed the 
defign of dethroning the tyrant. 

Some writers, from an affedfation of fingularity, have 
reprefented the cruelties of Pedro as the effects of political 
neeeffity j but they feem to have refulted froiii his innate 
ianguinary difpofition. He had, again!! the public faith, put 
to death Eleamra Delynfman , his father’s miftrefs, who had 
borne him feven fons. He ordered his brother don Frederic 
to be butchered in his prefence, and he dined in the roout 


wnere 

body. 


J 


Gat'd let Jo de Vega 


and he put his own aunt, the queen dowager of Arragon^ to 

In (hort, no tyrant of antiquity exceeded him in 


death. 


fiiall 


Where the 
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pain 


efc 

prince of who had the nominal command, and the king of Arrogsp 
Walts giving the companies a free pafiage through his dominions, 

>art all Pedro’s fubj: 61 s, one nobleman excepted, forfook liini, 

• i *i rr ii* r s'* /?*; 'T'ka 


takes par 

with king while Henry v/as in Burgos proclaimed 
Pedro. 


Cajlile. I he 

tyrant as this time was ihut up in Corrunna > from whence 

W 
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he implored the afliftance of Edward , and his fon the prince 
of Wales . Edward was in no good underftanding with the 
pope, who, as well as Charles , had embraced the count of 
Jmiflamar’s party, nor did he chufethat Charles fhould efta- 
blifh a king upon the throne of Cajlile. Pedro had the un¬ 
doubted right of blood, and pleaded many alleviations for 
his cruelties, particularly the exceflive power of his na¬ 
tural brethren, who had been always rebellious and wanted 
to dethrone him. Edward gave him a favourable hearing, 
and the prince of Wales , pleafed with the profpe& of again 
fhining in arms, invited Pedro with his family, firfl to 
Bayonne , and then to his court at Bourdeaux. An attempt 
to reftore Pedro to his throne was too difficult and important 
a matter for the prince not to confult his father, efpecially 
as feveral great men in his own court oppofed it; but upon 
the return of a meflenger from England , he declared his 
tefolution to proceed in the expedition againfl the count of 

TrnnJlaihar. 

The prince calling a council, agreed to pay twenty thou- DifHcuI- 
fand florins for a free paflage by the way of the Pyrenean ties of the 
mountains; becaufe the king of Arragon had fhut up all prince, 
the other avenues to Caflile. Pedro , at the fame time, grant¬ 
ed to the prince and his heirs, the province of Bifcay in 
full fovereignty, together with feveral caftles and other 
diftinguifhed honours to the royal family, of England. 

Gucfclin having eftablifhed, as he thought, Henry , on the 
throne of Cajlile , had returned to France ; and Henry,upon 
this, had difmifled the companies; who left his fervice in 
great difcontent. They had been promifed by the pope, 
aconfiderable fum of money, of which they were difap- 
pointed ; and Knolles , Calverley , and G our nay y who were at 
their head, readily embraced the propofal made them by 
the prince of Wales of entering into his fervice. The 
prince thus procured the face of an army compofed of 
foldiers whom he knew he could depend on; but when 
they had advanced as far as Montauban to join him, they 
were oppofed by the count of Narbonne , and the fenefchal 
of Tholoufej who were defeated with confiderable flaughter. 

The year was now too far go,ne for him to think of pro¬ 
ceeding in his expedition till the approaching fpring ; and 
thus the prince had the double expence of keeping the 
companies in his pay, and of maintaining Pedro’s court at 
Bayonne. 

About the beginning of the year 1367, the prince order¬ 
ed the rendevous pf his army to be held at Dajl in Gafcony j 
but found that a treaty was far advanced between count 
Henry and the king of Navarre , for barring up bis paflage 
into Cajlile. Perhaps, nothing but the activity of'Sir Hugh 
Calverley , who had feized feveral places belonging to that 
prince, could have prevented this negotiation from taking 
place; but the king was fo much alarmed by what Calverley 

V.pjl. XI, l hid 
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had done, that in a meeting he had with the duke of Lan - 
cajier and the lord Chandois , he cordially agreed to every 
thing propofed by the prince. 

Who re- The glory which the prince gained by defeating count 
inthrones Henry in the battle of Navarette, and his making Guefclin 

Pedro. prifoner, will be fhewn in the hiftory of Spain. The 

prince, before that battle, had written the moft polite letters 
to Henry , to perfuade him to yield the crown of Cajlile to 
its true owner don Pecho ; but he was anfwered with a ne¬ 
gative, and an affurance from Henry , that he would not 
refign his crown but with his life. Henry , lofing the battle 
fled to Arragon , and Guefclin furrendered himfelf prifoner to 
the prince of Wales , as did many other officers of great 
Ingrati- diftin&ion both French and Spanijh. Pedro (hewed himfelf 
of the unworthy of his good fortune, by refufing to give the 

latter. companies the pay he had ffipulated. The difeafes of the 

feafon, and the climate, had killed one third of the prince’s 
army, and the king of Navarre , as was generally thought, 
had fuffered himfelf to be taken prifoner by the french that 
he might avoid fulfilling his engagement with the EngliJ}), 
The prince prefled Pedro for the payment of his arrears, 

which he promifed to difcharge in twelve months, provided 
he would evacuate his dominions; which the prince was 
obliged to do. Before his departure, he fuffered all his 
French and Spanijh prifoners to be ranfomed at an eafy rate, 
excepting Guefclin , who was highly carreffed by the Englijb. 
officers, and was diftinguifhed by a compliment from the 
prince, that he was too brave, and therefore too dan¬ 
gerous, an enemy, to be fet at liberty. As to count Henry , 
he took refuge with the duke of Anjou , whom he knew to 
be an inveterate enemy to the EngliJh, and who being go¬ 
vernor of Languedoc , refided near the prince of Wales' s 
The French poffeffions. Affembling fome Bretons , he invaded 
treaty of Guienne, which the prince of Wales complained of as a breach 
Bretigni of the treaty of Bretigni. Charles fincerely defired peace, 
broken, but was not difpleafed at the Englijh being embarrafled, 

and for fome time winked at the duke of Anjou's prote&ing 
the count, till hearing that the prince of Wales was in full 
inarch homewards, he ordered the count of Auxerre , who 
was raifing troops for count Henry's fervice, to be put under 
arreft. This did not deter count Henry from renewing his 
inroads into Guienne , which however, he was foon obliged 
to abandon, that he might make another attempt to mount 
thfe throne of Gaftile. He was received with open arms by 
the king of Arragon , and Pedro was now as much detefled 
for his ingratitude to the prince, as he had been before for 
his cruelty. Upon the prince’s return to Guienne , he faW 
his coffers empty, and he was without the means of dif- 
charging the arrears that were due to the companies, who 
were ftill on foot, but grew fo outrageous for their pay, 
that they laid the prince’s own fubje&s under military con¬ 
tributions 
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tributlon; and the great lords of Guienne , and the other 
fiefs belonging to the prince, being apprehenfive that he 
would be obliged to exatft of them fome extra feudal 
impofts, fecretly applied to Charles, between whom and 
Edward the neceflary renuntiations required by the treaty 
of Bretigni had never yet pafled. 

Charles knew that the expence of the prince of Wales'?, Neeeffi- 
court was above what his revenues, great as they were, could ties of the 
fupply j but he a&ed fo as to give the prince no caufe of prince of 
complaint. It was not long before what the prince’s great Wales* 
lords apprehended proved true. Though the leaders of the 
companies had prevailed upon their followers to withdraw 
out of the prince’s territories, yet they could not fubfift with¬ 
out robbing the fubje£ts of Charles , who fent Oliver de CliJJon 
with a body of troops to protect them. In the mean while, 
the prince’s neceffities grew fo clamorous, that, by the 
advice of his chancellor the bifliop of Rodcz , he called ail 
aflembly of the ftates of Aquitain , from whom he demanded 
a tax called a feuage, confifting of a franc upon each 
chimney within the principality, and to be continued 
for five years. The deputies of the towns willingly He quar* 
agreed to pay it, but the great feudatories, who were the re ] s with 
count of Armagnac , the lord of Albretti , the lords of Peri- hj s ba- 
gord, Conde, Cominge , Carmain , de la Barde, and others, rons . 
oppofed it, as being extra-feudal, and againft their privi¬ 
leges which the prince had fworn to maintain. There is 
fome reafon for imagining that the prince’s demand had 
been fuggefted to him by his French minifters, in order to 
ruin his intereft in Aquitain. His lords defired leave for time 
to confult their tenants about railing the tax; but having 
procured it they left Niort , where the aflembly was held, and 
repaired immediately to the court of France ; where they 
entered an appeal to Charles , as lord of the fee, againft the 
proceedings of the prince of Wales. 

This was what Charles had long forefeen, and fecretly He lets 
wiflied for ; and the lord Chandois, with the reft of the Guefclin 
prince’s honeft Englijl) minifters, were fo far from approv- at liberty, 
ing of the taxation, that they left his court. The reafon 
why Charles had fo artfully put off the renuntiations was 
now evident to the prince, and muft be fo to our readers ; 
becaufe, if they had been executed, the Aquitain lords could 
have no pretext for applying to him as their lord para¬ 
mount. He affetfted, however, great coolenefs towards their 
fuitj he then protnifed to revife the treaty of Bretigni , and 
feemed to lament that the prince of Wales had been fo in- 
confiderate as to invade their privileges. The prince ail 
this while was puftied on by his French counfellors to his 
ruin. He levied the tax, though it was dire Mly againft the 
privileges of his feudatories. Guefclin was ftill his priicner, 
and he took occalion one day to hint to the prince, that his* 
fate was hard, to be detained a captive becaule he was 

I % feared. 
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feared; The prince confidered this as a tacit reproach 
upon himfelf, and knowing Guefclin to be poor, becaufe he 
had been always generous, he haflily told him, that he 
might have his liberty if he could procure him two hundred 
thoufand florins for his ranfom. GuefcYtn took the prince 
at his word ; and fo popular was he in France , that, to the 
furprize and difappointment of the prince, he paid the 
money at Bourdeaux on the day appointed, and once more 


Pedro 


Tranftamar 


Appeal of The appeal of the Aquitain , or Gafcon , lords, was ftill de- 
PazGafcon pending at the court of France , and Charles appeared ftill 
barons, to be backward to receive it, while the duke of Berry , and 

the count of St. Paul remained hoftages in England , which 
was not long, as both of them found means to come over 
to France in the beginning of the fummer of 1368. Charles 
then ordered the treaty of Bretigni to be thoroughly exa¬ 
mined in his council, where it was declared to be void and 
of no effe<ft; firft, becaufe Edward had not joined the 


Ft 


focondly 


the companies or malandrines; 


renuntiations. Notwithftanding this, Charles ftill avoided 
coming to any extremity by fummoning the prince of Wales 
to appear before his parliament at Paris , before he formed 


new alliances with the count 

Cajlile 


Tranftajnar , who was 


The 

prince 


German princes, befides entering into fecret correfponden 
cies with feveral of the prince’s towns in Aquitain. H 
then regularly fummoned the prince to. appear before hi 


lummon- chamber of peers at Paris , to anfwer to the complaint of 

ed to ap- his fubjects of Aquitain. 

Charles now forefaw that a war with England was inevi¬ 
table. The treaty which had been concluded between him 
and the new king of Cajlile , had in it the following remarks 
able claufe, 44 That if any of the blood royal of England , 
or if king Peter fbould fall into the hands of the admirals 
of the two nations, as they were failing in company, that 


pear at 

Paris. 


the faid captive 


fhould 


prifoners, 


and not releafed but by the joint confent of both powers. 
Charles , even after this treaty was formed, was, by his mi- 
nifters at the court of England^ making the moft ample pro- 
teftations of his frieudfhip and pacific intentions towards 
Edward j but in the mean time, he not only continued to 
ftrengthen himfelf with German alliances, but took into his 
pay inch of the companies, as ftill remained on foot. Edward\ 
at laft, was undeceived as to Charles’s intentions, and 
offered to execute the ncceffary renuntiations; but was told 
that it was too late, becaufe, by the many breaches he had 
made in the treaty of Bretigni , the fovereignty of Aquitain , 
and the other ftates ceded thereby to him, reverted to the 
crown of France , Edward then threatened to revive his 

claim 1 
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ci&imupo n that kingdom ; but he was defired by Charles to 
do his worft. 

In the beginning of the year 1369, and not before, the Which he 
prince of Wales received his fumnions to appear at Paris ; refents. 
which he promifed in a rage, to the meflengers, to do at the 
head of fixty thoufand men ; but he was ill fupported by 
his father, who was ftill in hopes to compromife matters by 
negotiation; and he was likewife without money, and almoft 
without any friends but the lord Chandois , who had gene- 
roufly returned to his affiftance in his diftrefs, the captal of 
ftuche , and one or two more of his military officers. 

Charles , in the mean while, proceeded with the greateft Caution 
deliberation and folemnity. It does not appear that he of Charles. 
pretended the prince of Wales had forfeited his poffeffion of 
the fief of Aquitain , unlefs his barons fhould make good 
their charge againft him ; and for that purpofe Charles Fum- 
moned an afiembly of his ftates at Paris , before whom he 
laid all the complaints of the Aquitain lords againft the 
prince, and likewife all that had pafled between him and 
the court of England. The aflembly appeared to be over¬ 
joyed at his proceeding, and his refolution of re-annexing 
Aquitain to his crown. They voted to ftand by him with 
their lives and fortunes; and, in the mean while, afiifted him 
with a large fubfidy. His proceeding upon this occafion 
was the more popular, as he took no ftep without the con- 
fent and advice of his ftates, and relying on their promifes, 
he immediately declared war againft Ediyard, 

The firft hoftility was committed by the earl of Perigord, Hoftiliftes 
in revenge of the prince of Wales having ordered the mef- com- 
fengers, who fummoned him, to be arrefted ; but all the inence* 
prince could do was to reinforce the garrifon of Mon - 
tauban , and to ftand upon the defenfive till he could receive 
fupplies from England „ Before thofe could come, Charles 
had laid his fchemes fo well, that the town of Abbeville was 
furprized by the count of St. Paul , and all the county of 
Ponthieu , with the Englijh chancery there, fell without 
the ftroke of a fword into the hands of the French. Edward 
was defied by a common domeftic of Charles , who pretend¬ 
ed that the arreft of his meflengers by the prince, excufed 
liim from fending one of higher quality; and by the advice 
of the Englijl) parliament Edward refumed the titles and 
arms of France , and received from them a great fubfidy. 

It happened unfortunately for the Englijh intereft and The 
glory, that the brave prince of Wales was at this time, French 
hnguilhinjy under a mortal diforder, and unable to mount invade 
his horfe. The new king of Cajiile punctually performed Guieqns* 
jus treaty with Charles , and the French and Cajlilian fleets 
joining, they made up a formidable armament. Both 
Edward and the prince of Wales had hitherto flattered 
themfelves that they had intereft enough to prevail with the 
c P!Ppanies to re-enter into their fervice; but they were de- 

13 eeiyed 
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ceived. The duke of Berry over-ran the country of 
Poitou , as the duke of Anjou did Gafcony , while the prince of 
Wales could do little more than be a filent fpedator of their 
ravages. Edzvard , exafperated by thofe hoftilities, thought 
at firlt of taking a bloody revenge upon the French hoftages 
that were (till in his hands; but a little reflection toon dif- 
armed him of that thought. He had been fo amufed by 
the pacific declarations of Charles , that his marine was gone 
to decay, and the Cajlilian and French fleets were matters 
of the Englijh channel ; fo that it was a matter of great 
danger and difficulty to fend troops, who mutt land in the 
hay of Bifay , to the affiftance of the prince of Wales. The 
duke of Bretagne confented that the earls of Cambridge , and 
Pembroke , whom Edward had appointed to command the 
Engiijh auxiliaries, fhould land at St. Maloes , and march 


through his 


territories, which they accordingly did, and 

bout the fame time that he received rein- 


The En 
glijh in- 
tereil 
there 

ruined. 


joined the prince 
forcements under Sir Hugh Calverley , and the lord Chando'ts . 

The Englijh intereft in Aquitain was however, by this 
time, ruined. The important city of Cahors , by the preach- 

the archbifhoo of Tholoufe , had declared for the 


of 


mg 

French , 
pulpits 


archbifhop of 'Tholoufe, had 
and all the inferior clergy declaimed from their 

Englijh , who were, by the fame arch- 


againft th 


biftiop, driven out of fifty towns in the neighbourhood of 
Cchcrs. The earl of Perigord took Roanvule , and put its 
Englijh garrifon to the fword; and the duke of Berry met 
with no oppofition in Auvergne , and Limofm. In Picardy, 
the French were repul fed from the fiege of Andres in the 
neighbourhood of Calais ; but the lofs of la Roche de Pozay 
by the EngliJlj , obliged the prince of Wales to weaken the 
garrifon of Montauban , that he might ftrengthen that of 
Poitiers. 

Writings Charles , all this while, afFeded to depend upon the juftice 

on both of his caufe, and employed the heft pens in Europe , par¬ 
ticularly two Boulognefe divines, John de Lyana , and Richard 
de Saliceiie, tojuftir'y his title to the crown of France , and 
to anfwer all the allegations that had been publiflied againft 
his cond . cl on the part of Edward. Charles did not ftop at 
writing, for he and his queen, and court, appeared every 
day publicly in the moil extraordinary ads of devotion, 
imploring the divine affiftance 


tides. 


had an incredible efFed 


upon 

upon the minds 


his arms 


this 


of all his fub- 


jeds ; nor could all the valour of Chandois , Audley , Calverley , 
Knowles , and other brave Englijh officers, compenfate for 
the general defedion of the French from the F.ncrlifh in- 


defedion of the French from the Englijh in- 


Exidoits 

* 

of the 


Englifi 
France. 


o in 


tereft. 

The lord of Chauv'igny, having deferted to Charles 9 the 
lord Audley fell into his eftates, and gave his tenants no 
quarter. He took Breufe , and put the garrifon to the fword» 
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reduced great part 


't Knolles 
Roche fu\ 


Perigord 
and tool 
af pjTales. 


} V 

Some of the 

Englijh' . 

the prince’s fervice, and they had taken prifoner Ifahella , 
mother to the queen of France , and the duke of Bourbon , 


Bellep 


The 


was foon after inverted by the duke of Bourbon , and aban¬ 
doned by the Englijh garrifon, who carried oft' with them 
the dutchefs. The duke exclaimed againfi: this proceeding, 
and the prince was forced to excufe it, not having fuffi- 
cient authority over the companies to oblige them to fet 
her at liberty. The caftle of Roche fur Ton , was by this 
time taken, of bought, by the earl of Cambridge ; for which 
the duke of Anjou ordered the governor to be fewed up in a 
facie and thrown into the fea. But all thofe petty advan¬ 
tages were of little or no fervice to the E?iglijh> againfi: the 
prevailing fortune of Charles . 

His policy and deep laid fchemes unfolded themfelves Charles 
more and more every day ; but his genius was entirely attempts 
confined to his own dominions, and to the dexterity with to invade 
which he united his fubjedfs againfi: the Englijh. His fleet England* 
and that of Cajlile continued ftill in porteffion of the Englijh 
channel; and repairing in perfon to Rouen , he ordered a 
great body of troops to be embarked from the coafts of 
Picardy , on pretence of an expedition to Portugal ; but in 
reality to invade England. When he opened his true defign 
to his council, the wifeft heads endeavoured to diffuade 
him from his refolution, as his intention was no fecret in 
England , where Edward was making prodigious prepara¬ 
tions to receive his army; the duke of Burgundy having the 
command of the expedition. Edward’s fubjedts were fired 
at the thoughts of a French invafion, and it is more than 
probable, that had the French made their defeent, they muft 
have been deftroyed. It is certain, however, that part of 
their fleet landed and burnt Portfmouth ; but the alacrity of 

the Englijh foon took from Charles all thoughts of invading 
England. 

A ftrong fquadron was in a ftiort time fitted 


Lancqjl 


John of Ghent , Lancajler 


at fea than he ordered his troops to be difembarked. The 
duke, attended by a gallant train of Englijh noblemen, land¬ 
ed at Calais , when he took upon him the command of the 
Englijh troops there, arid in that neighbourhood. 

Charles ordered the duke of Burgundy to oppofe him with 
an army of obfervation, for he gave him the moft pofitive 
orders not to hazard a battle ; which the duke of Burgundy 
avoided in a moft mafterly manner. The duke of Lancajler , 


I 


on 
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Id provoke him 

to fight, by penetrating into the country, and daily fending 

" ’ 1 ' ^ ' ' The duke of 

amped at Mon- 


an immenfe quantity of plunder to Calais. 




He 


was 


followed by the Englijb , who were far inferior to him in num¬ 
bers ; but the duke perfifted in not fighting. The French 
nobiiity in his army were fo much fcandalized at his inacti¬ 
vity, that the duke wrote to his brother for leave to fight; 
but, in (lead of that, Charles ordered him to decamp ; which 
he did with fo much generalfhip, that the duke of Lantajler , 
perceiving himfelf to be outwitted, was forced to return to 
Calais ; while the duke of Burgundy refigned the command 
of his army to the conftable de Fiennes and the count of St. 


Paul 


Lane after 


of Eu and de Caux , in order to cover a defign he had formed 
of burning the French fleet in Harfeur : but this proje& was 
difappointed by its taking air, and the earl of St. Paul. 
throwing himfelf, with fome troops, into the place ; upon 


Lane aft 


an end to the campaign 


The lord 


in that quarter. 

The lord Chandois was now fenefchal of Aquitain, and 


killed. 


Chandois propofed an irruption into the Anjouvine , in conjunction 

with the carl of Pembroke , who haughtily refufed to ferve 
under him ; but no (boner was Chandois returned to Poitiers 
than the earl undertook the fame expedition, and for fome 

encreafin 


refiftance 


his fecurity, he was furprized by a body of French troops 
under Robert de Sancere , in an open town called Puernon , 
where all his men, but two hundred, were cut off, and he 
was on the point of being facrificed, when Chandois hearing 
of his danger ran to his affiftance, and bravely delivered 
him. The earl’s danger taught him caution, and being 
joined by Sir Hu*h Calverley , they made a fecond irruption 
into the Anjouvine , where they took and garrifoned two 
important places, Pont de Ce^ and the abbey of Si. Maiir. 

The French , about the fame time, took St. Salving , which 
lying within the government of the lord Chandois , he at¬ 
tempted to retake it, but his foot happening to flip in the 
attack, he was thruft into the brain and killed. His death 
was the greateft misfortune that could have happened to the 
EngliJJ) in France. He had educated the prince of Wdes 9 
and had taught him humanity as well as arms. His judg¬ 
ment in war was equal to his valour, and in peace his 
councils were always found to be wife and honeft. 
are are now to atte nd the co urt of France. 


But we 


The kins 
of Na - 

•vim 

leagues 

with Ed- 

•v.ard. 


The 


Na 


of the count of Flanders. Charles had declared loudly in 
favour of his brother, and was now fo popular, that the 


iring to fucceed 


dance* 
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Ration, renewed his engagements with Edward , to whom 
Repaid a vifit in England. Upon his return, the fquadron. 
which carried him was defeated by the French fleet j and 
tho’ he had admitted Englifa troops into his Norman garri- 
fons, yet he was obliged to remain neutral for Tome time. 

Edward was, then, treating with the dukes of fullers 
and Gueldres , and other German princes, whom he brought 
over to his intereft, and would have prevailed with feveral 
more, had not Charles augmented their fubfidies, and pre¬ 
vailed with the fenefchai of Hainanlt > to keep them firm in 
their alliance. Charles , imagined that by his brother’s 
marriage with the princefs of Flanders , his intereft among 
the Flemings was not to be fhaken ; but he was deceived, 
and while he thought that Edward was taking the moft 
effectual means of irreconcileably exafperating the Flemings , 
the event (hewed that he was fecuring them in his party. 

I Edward, inftead of treating with them, or endeavouring to The 
i win them over, ordered all their (hips to be feized by the Flemings 
| Englifo wherever they could be found ; which intimidated favour th$ 
I Flemings' (who were great gainers by their trade with Englijh. 

[ England ,\and had an affection for the Englijh ) fo much, that * 
they obliged their count, (or as he is now called duke) to 
confent to a fufpenlion of arms ; and upon Edward's again 
opening their intercourfe with England, to enter into a 
treaty of neutrality between him and Charles. 


E 


* 

\ 


The 




i 


Edward's intpreft in France continued (till to decline, and 
in 1370, the lord of Painters, and fome other perfons of Aquitain 
quality, were put to death for their correfpondence with the lords do 
French court. Edward's fon-in-law, the lord cle Coucy , homage 
whom Edward had created earl of Bedford , had a great to Charles* 
pftate in France , and to avoid a difagreeable fituation be¬ 
tween the two Icings, he this year removed with his family 
to Italy. In May the court of France publifhed its fentence 
of re-annexation of the dutchy of Aquitain to the crown, 
for the reafons we have already fpecified, and it was follow¬ 
ed by a folemn requifitiou of all the Aquitain lords to repair 
to court and do homage to Charles. Edward had long 
forefeen this blow, and gave commifiions to Sir Robert 
Knolles , Sir Thomas Grandifon, Sir Alan Boxhul, and other 
chiefs of the companies, io lay France wafte, Sir Robert 
Knolles having the command. Their army, which was 
unprovided of every thing neceffary for a liege, rendez- 
vouzed at Calais j from whence they marched towards 
Artois , but without feeing an enemy, (Charles having order¬ 
ed his foldiers to confine themfelves within the walls of 
their towns) or of having any other fatisfaclion than that 
of either deftroying an open defencelefs county, or of railing 
contributions upon its inhabitants. Without entering into 
more difagreeable particulars, Knolles continued his ravages 
to the gates of Paris , where Charles lay with an army. 


The 

Englijh 

march t« 


<iompofed of the flower of the French troops and nobility, the gates 
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Continu¬ 
ation of 
the war 
in Aqui- 
tain . 


Guefclhi 
roadecon- 
ftable of 
France . 


Being ftill faithful to his maxim of not fighting, he fa^ 
from his palace the fmoke of the buildings burnt by the 
Englijh , but without making an effort to take the field ; and 
as he had predicted, the Englijh having fpent their fury fell 
back upon Anjou. 

The Gafcon nobility had now no fafety but in uniting to 
fupport the intereft of Charles in Aquitain , where de Gucfclk 
was ordered to command under the dukes of Berry and 
Anjou. The prince of Wales continued Hill to be affli&ed 
With a dropfy, which prevented his taking the field; and the 
caille of Aguilhii , reckoned the ftrongeff in France , which 
had baffled the attempts of the duke of Burgundy at the 
head of a hundred thoufand men, was taken by a French 
army of twelve thoufand, after a fiege of no more than four 
weeks. At the fame time, the duke of Bourkon , and the 
count of Alenqon, befieged Limoges. The prince of Wain 
faw their progrefs, with grief and vexation, but being 
joined by fome Englijlo troops under his brother the duke 
of Lancajlcr, he ordered himfelf to be carried in a litter 
to Cognac upon the Charente , where he had appointed his 
rendezvous, intending to march from thence to the relief 
of Limoges ; but before his arrival it was taken by Guefclhi: 
Notwithstanding this, the prince of Wales refolved, before 
his return, to do fome thing worthy his great name, which 
was ftill terrible to th ^French, and fwore, by, the greateftof 
all his oaths, the foul of his father, that he would retake 
Limoges , or die before its walls. The efforts of the Englijh 
were fo vigorous, that they forced their entrance into the 
place, where they they put all to the fword without regard 
to age, fex, or condition ; an inexcufable feverity, eipe- 
cially in fo humane a conqueror, though, probably, he 
thought that the place had been betrayed to the French by 
its inhabitants. Thr French noblemen made fo brave a 
defence that they obtained quarter, and gained the friend- 
fhip of the prince, who did not put a flop to the flaughter, 
till above four thoufand people were put to the fword. 
This was the laft warlike exploit performed by the brave 
Black Prince , who now fenthis troops into winter quarters. 

Guefclin had fignalized himfelf fo greatly, that Charles, 
who was an excellent judge of mankind, created him con- 
ftable of France ; an honour which he for fome time refufed 
on account of the meannefs of his birth, and the vaft 
power it gave him of commanding even the princes of the 
blood. Inftead of going into winter quarters, he fell into 
the territories of the duke of Bretagne , for his attachment 
to the Englijh ; and underftanding that the Englijh com¬ 
manders under Knolles had fplit among themfelvcs, be at¬ 
tacked and defeated them feparately before they could 
reunite; but Knolles and his divifion found means to retire 
to Bretagne , where they were forced to fhut themfelves up 

in fortrefles. De Guefcl\n y upon his return to Paris , laid 

before 
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cfore his mafter, Charles , the neceffity of detaching the 
; n< r of Navarre from Edward. Thofe two princes had 


Navarr 


promifed 


other advantages and conceflions, as, if they had been car¬ 
ried into execution, would have rendered him as powerful 
jn France , as Charles was, or he himfelf had ever been. 
This treaty, however, was not to be ratified unlefs the 
prince of Wales fhould give his confent to the fame; which, 
as appears by a letter from Edward to the king Navarre, 
publilhed by Mr. Rymer , and dated the twenty-fecond of 


71, he refufed to do j on which the treaty came 

By the" mediation of the archbifhop of Rouen , Charles Negotia> 
and the king of Navarre had an interview, in which the tions for 


January I' 
to nothing 


latter gave up 


Mante . and Meulan 


Montpelier 


peace 


Longueville. At the fame time, he gave his two fons 


to 


Charles as hoftages for the performance of the treaty, which 
was concluded in June. Charles having now little to ap¬ 
prehend from the Englijh , publifhed feveral ordinances for 
aboliftiing the animolities that prevailed among his great 


lord 


A ^ 

4iO 


while the 


Wales 


had for his life, prepared to return to his native air in Eng- 
land, and taking a folemn leave of the French barons, who 
Hill continued attached to his perfon, he landed this year at 
Southampton , leaving the duke of Lancajler to command for 

his departure for England , the 


Aq 


Upon 


French made themfelves mailers of feveral important places, 
and Charles every where employed agents in remonllrating 
to the Poihlevine lords their danger and folly in continuing 


longer attached to 


lijh. The lord Thomas 
Englijh 


many brave aCtions, and took the caftle of Montcontour ; 
but Guefclin , with the dukes of Berry and Burgundy under 
him, more than repaired all the Ioffes the French met with 
in this campaign. 

1 t t ^ 


Liberality 


of the 


Charles . 


The credit of Charles was fo great at this time, with his 
fubjects, that they granted him hearth-money, and fubje£t- 
ed themfelves to the fame taxes that had been raifed for the French to 
ranfom of his father. The war was fo widely fpread, that 
even thefe were inefficient for fupporting it; for which 
reafon, he fqueezed the officers of his finances, and borrow¬ 
ed coniiderable fums, both from the clergy, and the lawyers 
of his dominions. It was about this time, that Charles 
entered into an alliance with Robert II. who had been high 
fteward of Scotland , but had now fucceeded, in right of his 
mother, to that crown. This was always a favourite con¬ 
nection with the kings of France ; and St. Lewis had fo 
high an opinion of the fidelity of the Scots, that he trufted 
tile fafety of his perfon to twenty 


four 


that nation, 

which 
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tvhich was the original of the Scotch guards in France\ bu 
that number was by Charles encrealed to an hundred, at 
inftitution which remained long in force, and is ftiil rionii 
nally keptup. About the fame time, the cardinal bifh 0p 
of Beauvais , refigned the poll of chancellor of France, as 
being incompatible with the places he held under the pope 
but it was given to his brother. 

The duke The duke of Lancajler was now a widower, and kept his 
of Lan- court at Bourdeauw The mediation of the pope, whoem- 
tajler and ployed the cardinal of Beauvais , and the archbifiiop of 
his bro- Canterbury , to negotiate a peace, had proved ineffectual, 
ther mar* The two princefies of Cqjlile , whom their deceafed father 
ry the two had given to the prince of Wales as hoftages for his good 
princeffes faith, remained ftill at Aire in Gafcony , and were celebrated 
Of Cajlile . for their beauty and accomplifhments. As Henry of Cqjiik 

had been always one of Charles’s beft friends, and chief 
fupports, the duke of Lancajler and his brother, thought 
they could not do their father better fervice than by marry, 
ing the two princeffes, which they accordingly did ; the 
duke of Lancajler efpoufing the eldeff, Conjlantia , as the 
earl did her lifter, Ifabella. The meaning of thofe double 
marriages was plain to all Europe , and they ferved only to 
attach Henry more firmly than ever to the king of France, 
They renewed their alliances both offenfive and defenfive; 
and Henry , after fettling all matters in difpute between 
himfelf and the kings of Navarre , and Portugal , fitted out 
a powerful fquadron of fhips, (fome of which carried 
cannon) with an intention to fall upon the coafts of Poitou } 
and Xantoigne. The duke of Lancajler and his brother, 
with their brides, were now in England , and the captal of 
Bitchc commanded in Aquitain . 

In the beginning of the year 1372, the conferences for 
peace were renewed at London^ but came to nothing; and 
the preparations of Edward for war were greater than ever. 
He ordered two armies to be railed ; the command of one 


was given to the duke of Lancajler , who was to invade 
Francs by the way of Calais and Picardy , while the earl of 
Pembroke was to act at the head of another in Aquitain. 
The En- Charles was always excellently well ferved with intelli- 
glijh fleet gence at the Englijh court, and gaining an exact knowledge 
defeated of Edward's plans, he perfuaded the Cqjlilian admiral, who 
by the was then lying off Rochelle , to wait for that divifion of the 
Cajlilians. Englijh fleet which carried the earl of Pembroke. That 

nonleman accordingly fell in with the Cajlilians , whofc 
fihips were fo much fuperior to thofe of the Englijb, that 
they gained a complete victory. The braveft of the Englijh 
knights and foldiers were killed. The earl of Pembroke , 


and Sir Guifcard de Langle , a favourite with Edward , were 
taken prifoners ; the Englijh fleet was in a manner entirely 
deftroyed, and the Cajlilians returned victorious to their 

own coafts, after giving Edward the fevereft blow he had 
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ver experienced. Charles expecting every day another 
ling under the duke of Lancafler, was very uneafy when 
tuw Cajliltan fleet left his coafts, and the Rochellers would 
certainly have declared for him, had they not been over¬ 
awed by the captal of Buche , who threw himfelf into that 

He ordered his conftable de Guefclin , however, to 


city 


reduce all that part of Poitou , 


Xantoi 


the 


Englijb 


TVelch prince, as he pretended, whofe Aftion of 


name was Owen , had for fome time borne a confiderable a Welch 
command in the French armies ; and Charles had entrufted prince 
{him with the command of a fleet, carrying four thoufand 
men, with whom he made a defcent upon the ifie of 


Guernfey 


Rofs 


fail back to guard the French coafts. 


ifland; but Owen 
and befieged the remainder in Cornet caftle. The place 
proving ftronger than w'as expe&ed, and the Cajliltan fleet 
at the fame time leaving the coaft of France , Charles order¬ 
ed Owen to return with his fhips to the harbour of Uarfietir y 
anrl himfplf tn fail nfrpr the Cajlilians , to perfuade them to 

Otven executed his 
:h and addreis, and Henry of 
(hips to return as Charles had 
direfted. In the mean while, the confirmation of the 
Englijb at the defeat of their fleet was inexpreffible, and the 
arms of Charles continued to give them new defeats, and 
make frefli acquifltions from them in France. All his gene¬ 
rals had united their troops, nor could the activity of the 
captal of Buche prevent St. Severe , and many other places, 
from falling into the conftable’s hands, and at laft Poieliers 
itfelf was given up to him by a French party within its 


commifiion 

Cafiil 


s 


walls. 1 


Cqj] 


harbour of Rochelle , but defifted from farther hoftilities, as 
fome of the principal inhabitants gaye the Cajiiiian admiral, 
don Roderigo , aflurances, that they would take the firft op • 


portunity to declare for Charles. 
The conftable had fent a d 


to The pro- 


befiege Sovbize in Xantoigne , which was defended by a lady, grefs of 
The captal of Buche marched to her relief and defeated the the war in 
befiegers: but was himfelf defeated and taken prifoner by France. 


iiv mg v 

His captivity was an 


i 


Englijh 


jleur 


in France \ and though immenfe fums were offered for his 
ranfom,yet he died, about five years after, in-prifon at Paris. 
After this, St. John d'Argcli , Taiklourg , Angouleftne , Xainte , 
alt of them places of great importance, with others of lefs, 
were furrendered to the French i but the greateft iofs the 


Englifi 


at this time, was that of Rochelle. That 


city had fubmitted to Edward with the utmoft relu&ance ; 
the inhabitants claimed many antient privileges, and were 


at very little pains 


ayerlion to the Engl. 

government, 
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government, but they were bridled by an Englijh garrifonid 
their citadel, which was, in the abfence of Sir John Dem 
reux, its governor, commanded by one Maufel, who could 
jiot read. They produced an old deed, which they pretend-! 
ed to be an order from Edward, that the garrifon and tU 
townfmen in arms fhould be reviewed in the town next day,! 
Maufel fell into the lnare, and when he had marched out of 
the citadel he found his return to it ftopt up by a ftronjl 
party of the inhabitants, who had been placed in ambufij I 
while another party attacked in front. As the garrifon wall 
fmall he was overpowered and taken prifoner, while the! 
few Englijh that had been left in the caftle were obliged to! 
furrender it. I 

The Rochellers fhewed themfelves worthy of liberty,! 
They took pofleffion of the citadel, and acquainted the I 
princes of the blood and the court, of their fuccefs ; bur in.l 
lifted upon their obtaining three conditions before they! 
Surrendered either their town or citadel to the king. FirftJ 
that the citadel lhould be demoliflied ; fecondly, that they! 
Ihould be allowed a coinage, with the fame privileges n| 
that of Paris-, and laftly, that Rochelle Ihould never again,! 
upon any'pretext, be difmembered from the crown of FranttX 
The princes and the conftable thought proper to refer the! 
Rochellers to Charles , and a deputation of twelve of their! 
number repairing to court, he granted all their demands.! 
A number of forts dependant upon Rochelle followed its! 
fate, and were furrendered to the French, who at laft pre-| 
pared to befiege Thouars , one of the ftrongeft places re-1 
maining to th t Englijh in France , and the town in which! 
the PoiSievine nobility, who remained ftill faithful to Ed-l 
ward, had Ihut themfelves up with their riches till they! 
could be fuccoured from England. They were fo vigorouflyl 
preft by the French that they agreed to deliver up both! 
Thouars , and all their caftles, if they were not relieved before I 
Michaelmas , but, till then, a fufpenfion of arms was to take! 
place j and they were at liberty to acquaint Edward with! 
their lituation. I 

Their mefiengers found Edward bulled in preparations for 
retaking Rochelle in perfon, which had retarded the duke of 
Lancajler, who was ftill in England . The armament equip¬ 
ped by Edward , both for the fea and land fervice, was im- 
menfe; and the fame of it had revived the hopes of the En * j 
glijh party in France fo greatly, that they had again taken 
the field, in hopes of being fupported by Edvjard . He ac¬ 
cordingly put to fea ; but was, by contrary winds, forced to 
put back in the beginning of OSfober , and to difembark his 
troops. 

The capitulation for Thouars was now expired. Th e En¬ 
glijh army in Poiftou offered to march to the relief of the 
garrifon ; but received for anfwer, that, by the terms of 

their agreement, they did not think themfelves at liberty to 

admit 
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admit of any relief but from Edward or one of his Tons. 

This anfwer fufficiently indicated, that they had been all 
along in a correfpondence with the French j they fuh- 
niitted accordingly ; 2 nd their example was followed by 
many others. 

Edward finding himfelf difappointed in his attempt to in¬ 
vade France in perfon, laid a plan for enabling the duke 
of Bretagne, who owed his all to the friendfhip of England, to 
make head againft the progrefs of the French. Charles had 
a ftrong party amongft the Breton nobility j and the confta- 
ble, as well as Oliver de Cli[fon , who was now the moft in- " 
veterate enemy the Englijh had in France , was a native of 
that province. They ehofe being feudatories to France ra¬ 
ther than England ; and they told their duke, in plain terms, - 
that, if he intended to declare for Edward , preferably to 
Charles , he was to expect ho affiftance or fupport from 
them. 

The duke, impelled by his hatred of the Valois family. The duke 
and the fuggeftions of three Englijh officers, Knolles , Nevil. , of Bre- 
and Milbourn , who were at his court, difregarded this de- tagnefam- 
daration. He was fummoncd by Charles to attend him with moned to 
all his force, and to pay him his homage. He pleaded the appear 
ftipulation in the treaty of Bretigni , by which he was to before 
enjoy a neutrality ; but he was anfwered, that that treaty Charles . 
had been, by the ftates of France , declared to be void. The 
appeal was now made to the fword; and the nobility pre- Deferted 
vailed with all the places where they had intereft, to declare by his ba- 
for Charles . Edward fent fome troops and (hipping, under rons. 
the earl of Sali/bury , to the duke’s affiftance j but the con- 
ftable, Guefclin , befieged and took Siveray and Niort itfelf; 
and, in a fhort time, reduced all that part of Aquitain as far 
as the banks of the Garonne ; and then went to Paris. It 
was not long before he was ordered to march with a frefh 
army to fupport the Breton barons, who had now taken the 
field againft their duke ; and, being joined by a great body 
of Normans , made a vaft progrefs in that country. 

When we read the original hiftories of France at that time, Obferv^- 
we meet with the names of fo many towns and caftles be- tion* 
fieged, reduced, or revolted, that we are apt to think that 
the whole land was covered with fortifications. The truth 
is, that, belides the nature of the feudal conftitution, which 
required every lord of a fief to have a caftle, or ftrong place, 
upon his eftate, the French had many additional inducements 
for multiplying fuch places of prote&ion. The long wars 
between them and the Normans ; the vaft diforders that pre¬ 
vailed all over the country while they were engaged in the 
ruinous crufades; the ftate of war they were obliged to live 
in upon the return of thofe crufaders, needy and naked, 
home} and, above all, the ravages and infults of the com¬ 
panies, or difbanded foldiers, which were of long (landing, 

rendered it unfafe for any gentleman to live in a houfe that 

was 
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Was not, in Tome degree, fortified. Add to this, the dif 
4'entions among private iamilies, fo incident to feudal te 
nures. We are nor, however, to imagine the numerous 
forts and caftles that figure in the French hiftory of thofi 
days, to have been all of them places of confiderable ftrengtfi 
Moft of them, as upon the borders between England and 
Scotland, were built to refift flying parties ; and they never 
failed to yield to the firft fummons of a regular army; f Q 
that they always followed the fortune of the field. Such are 
the reafons why we have omitted the mention of a great 
number of fieges and places to be found in the French hilfo- 
rians of this time. 

Poitou loft Poitou was now entirely loft to the EngUJl) ; and Chain 
to the Eti- gave it to his brother, the duke of Berry. The duke of 
glijh. Bretagne was again fummoned to appear before Cbarleh 

court; but negle&ing to obey, he was declared to have for- 
feited all right to his dutchy; and the army, now com¬ 
manded by Guefclhiy was ordered to execute the fehtence. 
The duke, unable to refift it in the field, fortified hij 
ftrongeft places in the beft manner he could, with the affift- 
ance of Englijh officers and foldiers, left the defence of his 
country to Sir Robert Knollcs , and went over to England, 
•where he found great preparations going forward to aflift 
.him. 

Edward had a fleet at fea under the earl of Sali/bury , who 
burnt feveral Spani/h veflels in the ports of Bretagne , and 
alarmed all thatcoaft. On the other hand, the cities o 1 Rcn- 
?ies, D'manty and VanncSy opened thair gates to the conlla- 
ble. The garrifon of Luzetnont was put to the fword for the 
refiftance it made ; as were, for the fame rcafon, all thefn- 
glijh in Hennebcmie ; their two brave commanders excepted,- 
Sir 'Thomas JVych and Sir Thomas Frier . Sir John Langlty 
the governor, was the only Engli/hman who had quarter 
given him'when Conquet was taken. 

Progrrfs At laft, Guejclin (whofe rapid fuccefles were, in a great 
of Guef. meafure, owing to a vaft train of artillery he carried with 
tiiiu him) formed the fiege of Brejl ; which, becaufe of the En¬ 
glijh fuperiority at fea, he turned into a blockade. At the 
jame time, he inverted Roch jur Yon, Bechcrcl, St. Saveur , 
and Derval. Thefe were prodigious operations ; and the 
whole was a proof of the conftable’s vaft military genius 
Knollesy who defended Brejl , had intelligence that it would 
be relieved ; and concluded a treaty with the conftable for 
giving it up, if the blockade was not raifed in forty days; 
upon which, Knolles threw himfelf into the caftle of Derval , 
which belonged to his private eftate. 

His da- We can fuppofe no caufe, but the rooted hatred of the 
plicity. French to the EngUJl} , for the former carrying on fo interne- 

cional a war as they did, at this time, againft the latter. 
CliJJon made it a rule to give no quarter to the Englifn ; and 

€ven Guejlhiy open and gallon as he is reprefented to have 

been, 
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been* behaved with an infamous duplicity towards them. 

I Knollesh ad given hoftages for the performance of his capi- 
I tulation concerning Brejl ; one condition of which was, 
that the army coming to relieve it fhould offer battle to the 
I conftable ; which the earl of SaliJImry , having landed his 
I men, actually did j and demanded the Engltjh hoftages to be 
I fet at liberty. Guefclin declined giving battle, and evaded 
I the other demand, by faying that the French would fight the 
lngl\jh at Nantes , where the capitulation was made. Salif- 
luty re-inforced the garrifon of Brejl , and the conftable was 
I mean enough to commit the Englijk hoftages to clofe prifon. 

I The fiege of Derval went on. Its governor. Sir Hugh 
Bright , had given hoftages for furrendering it if not relieved 
in two months. The duke of Anjou , who commanded 
the liege, demanded the performance of the capitulation. 

Ensiles replied, that his deputy had no power to make it. 

The duke ordered the heads of the three Englijb hoftages, 
two knights, and an efquire^ to be ftruck off. Three French 
gentlemen were treated in the fame manner by Knolles , and 
their heads thrown into the duke’s camp j upon which he 
railed the fiege. 

Edward was, all this while, continuing his preparations The duke 

to retrieve his affairs in Fra?ice. His fon, the incomparable of Lancaf- 
prince of Wales , was then on his death-bed ; but another of ter again 
his fons, the duke of Lancafter , who, in his wife’s right, invades 
now alfumed the title of king of Cajlile, and Leon , ernu- France 
jated the Black Prince's glories; but without pofiefiing either with a 
his virtues or his genius. An army of fifty (fome fay only great a 
thirty, but many of them men at arms) thoufand men was m y, 
railed in England , under the command of the duke of Lan- 
t after ; who, with the duke of Bretagne , landed at Calais . 

Charles had forefeen this invafion, and provided for it upon 
his own maxims of not fighting. He kept about his per- 
fon a body of four thoufand men at arms, and a confiderable 
force of infantry. He fent three armies into the field : One 
under the conftable, with orders to cover Champagne ; and 
the other two under the dukes of Burgundy , and Bourbon , 
who were to attend the motions of the Engllft) army, cut 
off their provifions and ftragglers, and ftraiten their 
quarters, but with exprefs orders not to venture a battle. 

The duke of Bretagne naturally prefled the duke of Lan- 
cajler to begin his operations by relieving his dutchy ; but which he 
John of Ghent , madly refolved to proceed to Guiennc. He lofes. 
accordingly begun his march to a country fo thoroughly 
ruined by his enemies, that before they reached Bourdeaux. 
he loft all his horfes, and four fifths of his troops, without 
having any fatisfn&ion, but that of braving the whole mi¬ 
litary force of France in the field ; for Charles had taken 
his meafures fo juftly, that the Englijh could not mailer 
one place of ftrength. Charles beheld the madnefs of the 
Englijb with filent contempt, and is laid to have defrayed 
groat part of the expence of this campaign by a tax he 
Vot, XI K railed 
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raifed upon the Jews for fuffering them to'continue teti 
years longer in his dominions. He loft, at this time, hb 
two capital minifters, the cardinal of Beauvais and his 
brother the chancellor, who were fucceeded by the biftop 
of Amiens , and Peter d’Argemoni ; but notwithftanding his 
good fortune, his country, as indeed Italy, and England , was 
now defolated by the plague and famine. 

This, together with the great fubfidies granted to-Edivari 
by his Englijh parliament, might be the chief reafons, why 
Charles did not feem averfe to the pope’s indefatigable ex¬ 
hortations for a peace between the two crowns. Thofe 
conferences began at Bourdeaux , and were continued at 
Bourges , but with' no great effect, while the duke of Anjou 
kept the field, and obtained feveral advantages in Higher 
Gafcony , and the earldom of Foix. In the mean while, a 
truce was concluded under the mediation of the pope, 
which was to laft from the tenth of April 1374* to the laft 
of Augujl that year. Before the expiration of the truce the 
duke of Anjou had brought the count of Foix to declare for 
his father; and before the end of the year, the Englip 
were ftript of all they held in Gu'ienne and Gafcony , except¬ 
ing Boyonne and Bourdeaux , and a few other places of no 
confequence. The duke of Lancajler having left aconfidera- 
ble part of his army with the duke of Bretagne , to whole 
territories the late truce had not extended, who having in 
the winter received frefh reinforcements under the earl of 
of Cambridge from England, had recovered great part of 
his dutchy. He took the caftles of St. Mahi , and St. Paul 
de Leon , where the Englijh put all the French to the fword; 
and he was upon the point of taking CllJJon and J$h/imperlay, 
when he received advice from the duke of Lancajler of a 
new truce having been agreed on for a year, in which hb 
dutchy of Bretagne was included, and requiring that duke 
to give over hoftilities. As his chief fupport lay among the 
Englijh , he was obliged to comply; but in fa&, the duke of 
Lancajler privately was his enemy. Soon after the conclu- 
fion of the truce, negotiations were fet on foot for a defini¬ 
tive treaty ; but it ended in a truce, which was extremely 
prejudicial to the Englijh. 

This fhort refpite of a truce was of infinite fervice to 
France , by leaving Charles at liberty to regulate the internal 
affairs of his kingdom. He then parted the famous edift, 
which he caufed to be regiftered in parliament, and thereby 
declared to be a perpetual and fundamental law of hb 
kingdom, by which the majority of ail his fuccellors to the 
crown of France was fixed to their entering their fourteenth 
year. The death of the duke of Orleans , added con* 
liderably to his finances, by the crown being his heir; and 
though Charles lived, as to his own perfon, below the mag¬ 
nificence of a private lord, yet he was generous and mag¬ 
nificent towards all who ferved him well, either in the field 

«r 
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or £be fcabinet, but efpecially to the conflable GuefcHn. 
Notwithftanding this, he had always by him immenfe fums 
of ready moneys to fupply the means of carrying on the war. 

When he heard of the death of the prince of Woles , he Death of 
Ordered a folemn fervice to be performed for his foul; and the prince 
being fenfible that many of the French were perfonally of Wales . 
attached to him, he wifely publifhed an amnefty, or pardon. An 
for all that had happened, inviting them back to their amnefty 
allegiance to his crown. The pope, in the mean while, did publifhed 
all he could to convert the truce, which was to continue b y Charles 
till June 1376, into a definitive treaty, which might .have 
been eafily done, had not Charles been fecretly averfe to all 
terms of peace, from the profound defire he had to reannex 
Calais , and the other places which Edward ftill held in 
Picardy , to the crown of France. It was with this view. His treaty 
that though he had great reafon to be diffatisfied with the with Scot* 
conduct of the Stuart family in Scotland , he received their land » 
ambaflfadors with diftinguifhed honours, and by promifing 
to pay the remainder of their king’s (David’s) ranfom, he 
prevailed upon them to agree to renounce all the truces 
they had made With England, exclufive of Fronde ; promifing 
at the fame time, to continue his ufual fubfidies to the Scots, 
and to prevail with the pope to abfolve them from their 
oaths. When thefe infamous proposals, agreed to by the 
Scotch deputies, were tranfmitted to king Robert , he had the 
virtue to reject theta} but he concluded another treaty with 
Charles of a more warrantable nature, by which the two 
kings agreed that the pope could not difpenfe with the 
obligations they lay under to each other, and that the 
fubje&s of neither (hould ferve the Englijh in their wars 
with France or Scotland ; a ftipulation which proved of in¬ 
finite fervice to the French . Charles , about the fame time* 
renewed his alliances with the king of Cajlile , who con¬ 
tinued to be ftill the moft formidable naval power in Europe, 
and ho fooner did the truce with England expire, than their 
joint fleet made a defcent Upon England , and burnt the town 
of Rye. . t 

By this time, the war had been renewed with various Death of 
fuccefs in France ; but Edward III. as well as his foil the Edward 
brave prince of Wales , was now dead. Charles did not know III. 
of Edward's death till fome weeks after it happened, and 
then too only by fuch of liis troops as had returned from 
their expedition into England. This, with the expiration 
of the truce, occafioned the war to rage with more fury 
than ever. The Englijh marine was in no condition to with- 
ftand the united fleets of France and Cajlile , who burnt the 
towns of Hajlings , Portfmouth , Dartmouth , and Plymouth , 
and reduced all the ifle of Wight , excepting the caftle of 
Carijbroke. During thofe operations by fea, the duke of 
burgundy , at the head of one army, entered Picardy , and re¬ 
duced the town of Ardres , while the duke of Anjou defeated 
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Sir ‘Thomas Felton , who was governor of Aquitain uncfef 
Richard ,the young king of England , and with the affiftancc 
of the conftable took Bergerac , the only place of great im¬ 
portance that remained to the Englijh in Gafcony ; but 
the councils of young Richard were now fo miferably di¬ 
vided, that his patrimony in France was given up as a prey 
to Charles and his generals. 

In this profperous ftate of Charles *s affairs, the emperor 
Charles IV. and his fon IVenceJlaus , king of the Romans , 
paid him a vifit at Paris 9 the motives for which we have 
already fully taken notice of, and which confirmed to the 
dauphin, the vicariate of the empire, and the old kingdom 
of Arles. The king of Navarre , at this time, appears, by 
his inconftancy and treachery to all parties, to have been 


negle&ed by all. He was accufed of confpiring with certain 


Normans , who were executed, to poifon Charles , who feiz- 
ed upon all his poffeffions in Normandy , and the lordfhip of 
Montpelier . Neither the French nor the Englijh hiftorians, 
perhaps, have done fufficient juftice to the memory of that 
prince; bccaufe, as we have already mentioned, his claim 
upon the crown of France , was undoubtedly preferable to 
that of Edward , and to that of Charles likewife, had it not 
been for the new invented, or as others call it, the revived, 
fcheme of the falic laws. In the year 1377, Charles loft his 
queen, whom he fincerely lamented. 

We have already taken notice of the adoption of Lewis 
of Anjou , brother to Charles , by Jane, queen of Naples ; 
and the concern which the French cardinals had in the 
ele&ion of pope Clement VII. which gave rife to a long 
fchifm in the church. 

Charles being tolerably eafy on the fide of England , 
and fully inftru£led as to the differences reigning at that 
court, proceeded now to execute his favourite plan of re¬ 


annexing the dutchy of 




retagne to his crown. 


This plan, 


however practicable it appeared to be, was highly detri¬ 
mental to his affairs. The Breton noblemen, had never 
pufhed their opposition to their duke farther than to oblige 
him to pay his homage to the king of France rather than 
of England ; but they had no idea of any projedl of 
reannexation, and they entertained ftili a perfonal affection 
for their duke. In fhort, it was then feen, that it was 
chiefly to their haired for England that they had ranged 
themfelves under the banners of Charles. Such were the 
fentiments even of his faithful conftable Guefclln , to whom 
Charles owed aimeft every thing, and this created between 
them fo great a coldnefs, that Guefdin was on the point of 
throwing up his command, and retiring to Cajlile\ and 
though Charles found means to divert him, he declared 
he never would ferve him farther in his quarrel againft 
his country. It appears, as if Charles , who managed fo 

isiany great wars and important concerns without leaving 

hid 
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Hs cabinet, was not perfectly acquainted with the dif- 
pofttions of the Bretons. He had cafhiered them from his 
army, and they entered into the fervice of their duke, and 
the Englijh, which gave a turn to the war. 

Sir Hugh Calverley, the Englijh governor of Calais , burnt The war 
Boulogne , and twenty-fix French mips in its port, and ob- renewed, 
tained feveral other confiderable advantages in Picardy. 

The lord Thomas Piercy, took twenty-two fhips belonging 
to the Spaniards, and the Flemings , who had joined them ; 
and a citizen of London, alderman Philpot , though only a 
private adventurer, had ffcill greater fuccefs againft the 
French and Spaniards by fea. 

The king of Navarre had put the Englijh in pofTefiion of The 
Cherbourg, the only place of confequence that remained to Englijh 
him in Normandy ; but they were roughly handled by the ravage 
Spanijh fhipping before they landed. The duke of Lan- th eFrench 
cajler was now at the head of the Englijh affairs, and coafts. 
thought that he could not fucceed in the claim he had upon 
Cajlile fo efte&ually, as by continuing the war vigoroufly 
with France. He foon formed a marine fuperior to that of 
the latter. He pafled over in perfon to France, burnt a 
Spanijh who French fleet in the harbour of St. Malo, and 
befieged the town, but, through the vigilance of the confta- 
blehe could not take it, though he is faid to have had four 
hundred cannon in his train ; and he was obliged to reim- 
bark his troops. The duke of Berry had befieged Cherbourg , 
but was beaten with great lofs, by Sir Robert Roufe, its 
governor, and took Oliver de Guefclin, brother to the con- 
ltable, prifoner. Thofe fprinklings of fuccefs encouraged 
the Flemings to declare for England, and the duke of Bretagne 
fold Brejl to the Englijh. The latter, from their fea-ports, 
ravaged the coaft of Normandy, and the Englijh miniftry 
thinking that the fea was the element upon which they 
could adf with the greateft fuccefs, applied now to the re- 
ftoration of their marine, with fuch affiduity, that they did 

incredible damage to the commerce both of France and 
Spain. 

Charles could not be eafy while Brejl was in the hands Their 
of the Englijh ; but the reannexation of the dutchy of Bre- fuccefs in 
tagne to his crown was fo glaring a violation of the rights the inland 
of the Blois family, (whofe property it indifputably was, parts, 
fuppoling the Montforf s to have forfeited it,) that his diffi¬ 
culties daily encreafed on that fide. Sir Hugh Calverley , 
and Sir Thomas Piercy , who were then joint admirals of 
England, were vi&orious on the French coafts, where they 
dellroyed many (hips; and Dinant , Rennes , and Vannesy 
furrendered to the duke of Bretagne, upon his return from 
England to his own dutchy. It happened, luckily for Charles y 
that the duke of Lancajler was fo intent upon his Cajlile claim, 

(not to mention their former differences) that he did not fo 

vigoroufly fupport the duke of Bretagne as he might have 

JC 3 done'. 
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done. This gave Charles leifure to buy off the earl of 
Juliers front th e Englijh intereft, and to renew, upon very 
advantageous terms, his Cajlilian league, with John, the foil 
of Henry of Tranjlamar , who was now dead. By this new 
treaty, Charles was to pay twelve hundred francs a month 
for the ufe of twenty large Cajlilian fhips, who were to be 
entirely under his direction, though commanded by Cajlilian 
officers, and to be employed againft the Englijh^ 

Peath of 'The fuccefies of the Englijh in Picardy , Auvergne, and the 
Guejcliii. Limoufin , Hill continuing,’ Charles , who had no notion 

of reientment of any kind, but what was dictated by in¬ 
tereft, began to relifli the advice given by Guefclin, to make 
the duke of Bretagne his friend ; notwithftanding the recent 
attempt to reannex his eftates to the crown, and the deep 
rooted inveteracy between them. The war with the Englijh 
ftill continued to rage, and the brave conftable de Guefclin 
died by the fatigue he had contracted in befieging Chate- 
auneuf, which was to have been furrendered to him the day 
of his death, and the deputies accordingly laid its keys 
the feet of his corpfe. 

New in- In 1380, the court of England, to break off all connec- 
vafion of tions between the duke of Bretagne and the king of France 
France by again landed a large army at Calais, commanded by the 
the En- eatl of Buckingham , their king’s uncle, and the flower of 
lip. the Englijh nobility. They were attended by an army of 

obfervation under the duke of Burgundy, who was, as ufual, 
bound up by Charles from fighting, but their numbers were 
greatly diminifhed by their fatigue and ficknefs in marching 
to befiege Nantes, the only city of importance tfiat now 
held out for Charles in Bretagne. He faw the inufility of 
profecuting his defigns upon that dutchy ; but, by promifes 
to the Breton lords that he would reftore the duke and them 
to all their rights and privileges, provided they would fliake 
oft their dependence upon the Englijh , he prevailed with 
them not to join the latter; and the earl of Buckingham mi 
obliged to raife the fiege and march into winter quarters. 
Dearn, Charles began now to perceive the approach of death by 
charafler th e (topping of an iflue he had in his arm, and dedicated to 
and ifiue the future good government of his kingdom the hours that 
tsiLbarlcs . he could fpare from his devotions. His fon being a minor, 

he fem for the dukes of Berry, Burgundy, zndBourbon, (his 
eldeft brother the duke of Anjou , being then in Jtaly,) and 
defired they would marry the young king to a German 
princefs, that he might ftrengthen his intereft in the em¬ 
pire ; that they would give the conftables fword to Oliver 
de CliJJon ; and that they would take the firft opportunity 
of eafing the people of their enormous load of taxes. After 
this, he prepared, with great refignation, for his death, 
which happened on the fixteenth of September 1380, in the 

forty-fourth year of his age, and the fevepteepth of hifi 
reign. 

Some 
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Some writers attribute his death to poifon, which had been 
Iven to him twenty years before by the king of Navarre. 

..oman had ever a more mechanical turn than Charles had 
for bufinefs of every kind. His operations were fure, flow 
and filent, and he feemed to be without paflion of any fort, 
though at the fame time, no man knew better how to 
punifh when opportunity prefented. He courted advice, 
and heard with great attention the different opinions of his 
counfellors, whom he ufually difmiffed without forming any 
refolution ; but he always was determined by his own judg¬ 
ment. He had fome maxims uncommon to princes of his 
calm, frugal caft; for though he was privately parfrmonious, 
he was liberal even to excefs to thofe who ferved him well, 
and ufed to fay, that to be parflmonious was the true way 
to be cheated. He always paid in ready money, of which 
he ftill took care to have great plenty at hand. Some 
writers are of opinion that he pufhed his practice of amaf- 
fing treafure to unwarrantable lengths; and we are told, that, 
on the very day of his death he remitted feveral of the taxes 
he had laid upon his fubje&s. 

In the general difpatch of his affairs he feemed to have few His li 
ideas but thofe of intereft; but by an unufual turn of mind, brary. 
he was the greateft patron and encourager of learning of 
any prince of his time. Books were the moft 




prefent that could be made 


CbrijUna of Fife 


who knew him well, and lived at his court, tells us he had 

_ . - i_ i t r r .» * . i t */• 


At 


Latin 

to the throne, all .the books of 


the royal library of Franc# did not exceed twenty ; but he 
increafed them to nine hundred, and they were lodged 
in three chambers within the caftle of the Louvre , where 
he generally, refided. But befldes this library, we are told, 
that he had others in different cafiles, though there is fome 
reafon for fufpe&ing that moft of the books in thefe be¬ 
longed to the grand collection in the Louvre , and were 
placed there only for the king’s conyeniency. Thefe were 
chiefly compofed of Latin , and French tranflations of the 
bible, mifials, breviaries, pfalters, and other books of de¬ 


ed, according tp the cuftom 


gnificently 


before 


Arabian 


Europe. Tranflations into Latin or French 


yifion of this library, and the tranflators were employed 


confifted 


moft 


Charles was fo true a Frenchman , that though he could read 
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Maximus , Augufline de Civitate Dei 


Titus Livius , Valerius 


works 
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library 


gnificent tranflatiotl of Titus Livius 
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which had been executed by his order, if not by himfelf. 
and in the reign cf Henry V. or VI. of England , had been 
carried to England by the regent duke of Bedford ; but had 
been recovered by the count of Angouleftne , who bought it 
at London in the year 1441. 

Charles V. by patience and perfeverance, did greater 
things, than any prince of his time, by enterprize, and yet 
he was fubjedb to the weakneffes of the age. - Hearing of 
an Italian , one ‘Thomas of Bologna , father to the famous 
Chriftina of Pifa , he invited him to France , and engaged 
him, at a large expence, to refide about his perfon in quality 
of his affrologer. His fixed appointments amounted to a 
hundred francs a month, a vaff fum in thofe times. The 
prefents made him by the king amounted to at leaf! the 
fame fum, and he had a promife of five hundred livres a 
year for himfelf and his pofterity. Charles was of opinion, 
that the French monarchy would decay as foon as the kings 
and great men of France fhould negledl or difeourage learn¬ 
ing. His wav of living was perfectly regular; his appear¬ 
ance of irrefolution, and of his not being determined, often 
impofed upon his enemies, and his courtiers frequently 
fcliicifed him to enter into meafures, which, without 
their knowledge, he had already executed. Though he 
feldom headed his armies of enterprize in perfon, yet their 
fuccefles were generally owing to the great care he took in 
providing them with magazines, and all kind of refources 
in cafe of a defeat. His wife Joan, daughter of Philips 
duke of Bourbon , was a princefs of great accomplifhments, 
both in body and mind ; and Charles had accuftomed her to 
the affairs of the cabinet, the better to qualify her to be 
regent to his fucceflor in cafe of a minority. By her he 
had two fons, Charles who fucceeded him, five daughters, 
who died young, and Catharine, who was married to the 
duke of Montpenfier, fon to the duke of Berry, but had no 
iffue. 



Charles VI. 


The duke 
of Anjou 

appointed 

re >1 lit of 
France. 

9 


T HE duke of Anjou, eldeft brother to Charles V. was 

bufy about his promifed fuccefiion in Naples , when 
he heard of his brother’s death ; and the parliament ap- 
pointeJ him regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
the young king, who was no more than twelve years of 
age; but his education was committed to the care of his 
two uncles, the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon. So 
jealous were the French , at this time, of their feudal rights, 
that the duke of Burgundy , as being the firft peer of France , 
took place at the council board of his elder brother, the 
duke of Anjou , whofe elevation to the regency was looked 

upon with an evil eye by the dqke of Berry. After the 

coronation 
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coronation had been performed at Rheims , the con {table’s 
fword was delivered to Oliver de CliJJon , and the new ad- 
miniftration fet out with the popular meafure of fupprefs- 

j„g the moft heavy of the taxes. The office of regent was 
not then well denned by the French conftitution, and the 
duke of Anjou feized the immenfe treafures, jewels, and 
plate of the late king, to enable him to execute his ambitious 
views upon the crown of Naples. The dukes of Berry and 
Burgundy a&ed with equal rapacioufnefs in their feveral de¬ 
partments; and the regent hearing of an old fervant of the 
late king who knew of fome of his hidden treafures, obliged 
the man, with an executioner’s axe over his head, to difcover 
where they were hid between two walls. 

Never were two governments more diffimular to each Mifma- 
other than that of the late king and the regency. All the nagement 
Servants of Charles V. were now difgraced ; the chancellor of his 
retired from court; the biflhop of Amiens , who was im- govern- 
mcnfely rich, fled to Avignon ; and the duke of Burgundy , ment. 
who took the lead in the king’s education, foothed him 
in all his natural propenfity to youthful gaiety and diffipa- 
tion. The duke of Berry demanded the government of 
Languedoc , of which he had been deprived, becaufe of his 
oppreffions, by the late king, who gave it to the count of 
Foix. Being backed by the duke of Anjou , the duke of 
Berry prevailed; but the people refufed to fubmit to his 
government, and he was beaten by the count of Foix, who 
not knowing whether what he had done might not be con- 
firued into rebellion by the parliament, retired to his own 
eftate, and made up matters with the duke of Berry. The 
monftrous expences of the duke of Anjou to fupport his 
Neapolitan claims, made him tax the people to fuch a 
degree, that the commonalty in Paris broke out into an in- 
furre&ion. . Being armed chiefly with mallets, they were 
thence called maillotins, and at firft they were guilty of 
fuch inhumanities, that the king and his council retired 
from Paris. The better fort of the citizens, however, be¬ 
ing well armed, eafily Tup prefled the mob; notwithstanding 
which, the duke of Anjou made them refponfible for the 
outrages of their inferiors, and obliged them to pay a 
hundred thoufand livres, by way of fine, before they could 
obtain their pardon. 

The death of Charles V. occafioned a great turn to the The duke 
prejudice of the Englijh in France. The duke of Bretagne had of Bre- 
not the fame invincible perfonal hatred for Charles VI. as he tagne 
had for his father; and he was fecretly convinced that the abandons 
advice of his nobility, who wanted him to prefer a French , the En - 
to an Englijh , fubje&ion, was the beft he could follow; but glijh. 
being a man of honour, he lived in good terms with the 
earl of Buckingham , who wintered in Bretagne ; and the duke 
fnly fought for an opportunity of abandoning the Englijh 

Without feeiping to break his faith. The Breton nobility- 

faved 
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faved him that trouble. They Tent a fplendid deputation to 
the earl, to acquaint him, that, notwithstanding the high 
efteem their duke and they had for the Englijh nation, they 
were unanimously refolved that his army lhould not con¬ 
tinue longer in their country than the firft conveniency 
that Should offer itfelf for their departure. The earl diflem- 
bled his thoughts, difrniffed the deputies with the utmoft 
polite uefs, and had the add refs to procure an interview with 
the duke at Rennes , where he was upon the point of per¬ 
suading him to renew all his engagements with the Englifc 
till :he was difl’uaded from it by Robert Beaumanoir , who 
confirmed him in his former resolution. In the mean while, 
his nobility made his and their peace with the court of 
France. The chief terms were, that the duke Should pub¬ 
licly, on his knees, afic pardon of that king, and that both 
he and his barons Should fwear never to join either the 
king of England , or Navarre , againft the cro wn and kingdom 
of France ; and that the duke Should immediately pay 
homage to the king for that dutchy. The clergy and no¬ 
bility of Bretagne were likewife obliged to fwear, that, if the 
duke Should violate his engagements, they would join the 
king againft him. It was with difficulty that, in April 1381, 
the earl of Buckingdom obtained tranfports and a convoy to 
him and his troops back to England. 

VoJ. X. About this time, the duke of Anjou had, with the late 
p. 156. king’s money, raifed a prodigious army, with which he in- 
Death of vaded Naples , and be was crowned king of Sicily at Avignon, 
the duke by pope Clement , upon the murder of the late queen Jean, 
of Anjou. We have already mentioned the duke’s death there with¬ 
out Succeeding in his enterprize; and the return of the 
miferable remains of his army to France. The duke of 
Burgundy fucceeded him in his authority at the French 
court. 

Charles The Flemings were then in arms againft the duke’s father- 
Subdues in-law, the count of Flanders , and the truce with England 
the re- being prolonged, the duke of Burgundy entered with great 
volted zeal, into the intereft of bis father-in-law, whofe heir he 
Flemings, expe&ed to be In right of his wife. The Flemings had 

chofen Arteville , fon to the famous brewer of that name, 
for their head, and he conduced their affairs with great 
abilities and fuccefs. He drove the count’s party almoft 
out of Flanders ; and perceiving a great French army 
with its king at their head, he fent deputies over to England 
to fo 3 licit the protc« 5 lion of Richard II. but they could not 
prevail with that weak prince, and his miniftry, to enter 
into the quairel. His indecifion proved fatal to the revolted 
Flemings. The duke of Burgundy , who commanded one of 
the fineft 2rmies France had ever railed, while Arteville was 
befieging Ouednard , pafled the Lys and feized upon Ip rei> 
jBefore Arteville had accepted of the command of the Flem¬ 
ings, he had made them pyomife that they ftipyld not 

to 
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to any terms of accommodation, and he had iffued orders 

againft giving quarter to any Frenchman , only, if poffible, to 
take little king Charles , that he might be educated at Gbent y 
and learn to fpeak good Flemijh. The duke of Burgundy , 
however, foon made fuch a progrefs, that the Ghentois re¬ 
called Arteville from the liege of Oudenard y and it was re¬ 
vived to fight the French. The battle happened at Rofe - 
Jerque. The Flemings were defeated with the lofs of twenty- 
five thoufand men, among whom was their leader. The 
duke of Burgundy reftablifhed his father-in-law, and made 
ufe of the orders iffued by Arteville againft the French , to 
juftify the molt barbarous inhumanities which he exercifed 
upon the Flemings. 

During this Flemijh expedition, the people of Paris y P u ' 
partly flung by oppreffion, and partly through a feditious nflhes the 
difpofition, had been guilty of infults upon the royal au- Parijians • 
thoricy, which the duke of Burgundy , now at the head of a 
victorious army, refolved feverely to punifh. The Parijians , 
apprehenfive of this, welcomed their king in his approach 
to his capital in a body of thirty thoufand men. This 
affcCted difplay of their power made no impreflion on the 
duke of Burgundy. The king entered Paris in triumph, 
and proceeded againft its inhabitants as if they had been 
rebels; their gates were thrown down, their barricades de- 
moliflied, three hundred of their principals were thrown 
into chains, and, for a fortnight, no day paired without 
jignal executions; all the citizens being obliged to give up 
their arms. But the court wanted money as well as blood. 

The furviving burgeffes were obliged to pay exorbitant 
fums for their pardon, though the king had deprived their 
city of its privileges. The difcontented fpirit of the Pari- 




nilhed 


all that was raifed was fo difproportioned to the rapaciouf- 

pefs of the court, that the army was difbanded without be¬ 
ing paid. 

The court of pngland, though it had unaccountably The En- 
negledled to fupport the Flemings while they were vidfo- glijh be- 
rious, imagined the French would make ufe of their late friend the 
fucceffes to beftege Calais , and the parliament voted an ex- Flemings • 

• si i-if t / i i .«« . . « _ O ' 


gainjft Flanders 


held out for 
bifbop of Norwich fhould 


comtpand it; and, after relieving Flanders , he was to march 
?gainft France, The biftiop accordingly landed at Calais , 


Dunkirk 


Flanders 


men. 


bifliop beiieged Ip 


fatid 

army being compofed of mere rabble, and the place being 

defended by the beft of the French troops, he abandoned 

his enterprize, left his arms and artillery in the hands of 
_ 1 1 • 1 • ^ ^ . 


enemy^ and retreated Wfth the main body of his 


to 
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to Dunkirk’, while fome companies of mutineers fortified 
Bourbourg , which was immediately inverted by the French 
king; who declared, that, if the befieged did not furrender, 
he would give them no quarter. The duke of Bretagne 
ferved with twelve thoufad men under Charles , who treated 
him with fuchgrofs indignities, that, to clear his honour, he 
demanded to lead on the next attack in perfon, which he 
did with the greateft intrepidity, but was rcpulfed by the 
Englijh. The flower of the French army was employed in 
the next attack, but was repulfed with ftill greater lofs than 
the duke of Bretagne had fuftained. At lart, Charles , at the 
duke’s repeated interceflion, granted thegarrifon a capitula¬ 
tion, and they had leave to march to Calais with their 
horfes, arms, and the rich booty they had made in France. 

The duke of Bretagne was fevereiy cenfured by the court 


with Eng - for their efcape, and the French army marched again!!: the 
land pro- bifhop of Norwich, who was then at Gravelin j and who, 
longed, finding that his foldiers were neither difpofed to defend the 

place, nor his court to fend him reinforcements, de¬ 
manded it, and returned with his army to England. This 
irruption renewed the war between the French and Englijh 
in France , where the marquis of Sancerre expelled the latter 


m 


from the Limoujin , and their commei 
the Norman and Cajlilian fquadrons 
concluded for fix months, put, at th 
jities between the two nations. Th 


l J -- 

A truce, which was 


of Lancajl\ 


hofti 


the earl of Buckingham were met in Picardy by the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy ; and fome conferences palled con¬ 
cerning a treaty, but all they could do was to conclude a 


May 


Death 

of the Flanders , to whofe fucceffion the duke of Burgundy was heir, 
count ot an d he became thereby the richeft, and confequently, the 
Flanders, rnoft powerful prince, upon the continent of Europe. The 

Ghentois rtill held out, and, at their requeft, Richard, as lord 
paramount of their country, fent Sir John Bourcbier to 
command them. The duke of Burgundy looked upon this 
as an adt of hoftility, and perfuaded his nephew to agree 
Expedi- to a fcheme of invading England. The admiral Vienne , to 
tion of the favour this invafion, was fent with fifty tboufand pounds in 
French gold to Scotland , to be difbributed among the chief of that 
from Scot- nobility, together with a confiderable force for invading 


Th 


Cajxi le 


J * o 

of Lancajl 


French 
from Scot¬ 
land to 


land to England by the north, at the time the defeent was to be 
England, made on the fouth. The admiral acquitted himfelf perfect¬ 
ly well of his commiflion ; but the unfavourable turn 
which affairs took againft the duke of Burgundy in Flanders , 
made him employ the armaments that had been made for 
the defeent to his own ufe. He perfuaded Charles , once 

more, to march againft the town of Dam } which had declared 

agaiflft 
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the duke* ar, d had joined in a confpiracy with the 

inhabitants of Sluys for burning the whole French fleet; and 
which was difcovered only by the remorfe of one of the 

Dam was (formed by the French army, the 


14 * 


confpirators 


efcaped 


This 


courage admiral Vienne , who (till remained in Scotland, from 
making a lfrong impreflion upon England qn the fide of 
Northumberland, through the aflidance of three thoufand men 
lent him by Robert king of Scotland . His progrefs was fuch, 
that he intended to have pu(hed on into TVales, and to have 
joined the malecontents there, had not the Scots been 
obliged to return to the defence of their own country 
again ft the Englijh. 

Charles king of France was now feventeen years of age. Marriage 
He was healthful, vigorous, and had the fined perfon of of Charles 
any youth in his dominio ' ’ ’ * * ' ' *“ * ” 

was high time he lhould 
Lancajler , king of Cajlile 


Ifabtllm. 


A daughter of rhe duke of Ba 


tary match for making up the differences between the two 
kingdoms; but the lad advice of his father prevailed, and 
iGemati princefswas piched on, Ifabella , daughter to the 
duke of Bavaria. Chaides infided upon feeing her before 


her. The 


gave 


her mother. 


the meeting at Amiens, where Charles became 


immediately fo enamoured of her perfon, that the marriage 
was concluded. 

It was about this time, that Lewis II. of Anjou, was pro- X 
claimed by the pope king of the Two Sadlics, and Charles P* I 57 ° 
taking his mother and brother into his protection, fent 
an army to reindate him in the poffeflion of Provence, which 
belonged to the Aijouvine family. The duke of Burgundy 
had now married his fon to the heirefs of Albert of Brabant , 
by whom his family had a profpect of fucceeding to the 


thority 


Hainault , and Holland • His own au- 


was now perfectly re-edablifned in the Lotv 
Countries, where even the Ghentois had fubrnirted, and he 
refumed the project of a defeent upon England with un¬ 
common vigour and preparations. He propofed putting 
fixty thoufand men, equally divided into infantry, cavalry, 
and crofs-bovvs, on board twelve hundred veffels, and that 

Ending (hould be covered from the artillery of the 

Englijh by a huge floating machine, which was.to fail along 
with the fleet. 


if! 


EnglfjJ) dilj A grand 


by theconftable Clijjon, upon^ag-- 
Jn perfon. The duke of Lancajler had, about this time, fet land. 

(ail from England, and in his voyage he landed feme troops 
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lord 
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raife the fiege of Brejl, and then the duke proceeded 05 
his expedition. The news of his landing in Cqftile being 
made public, redoubled the duke of Burgundy's zeal for 
forwarding the armament againft England, which, as he 
reprefented to Charles, was now disfurnifhed of its beft 
and braveft troops. The force for the invafion was in- 
creafed, and the vaft wooden machine was fo contrived 
that, upon the landing of the army, it might be taken to 
pieces and formed into booths for the protection of the 
loldiers in cafe of a winter’s campaign.. The duke of Berr^ 
equally proud, covetous, and ambitious, began to be 
jealous of the duke of Burgundy’s intereft with Charles , and 
offended at himfelf having fo little influence in public mat¬ 
ters, and therefore he proceeded fo flowly in raifing his 
part of the troops, that the feafon was far (pent before any 
embarkation was made. At laft, about the middle of 
September the fleet fet fail, amounting to about thirteen 
hundred (hips ; but it was difperfed by a ftorm, and great 
part of the (hipping ftranded upon the coaft of Flanders , 
Aufcarries where the wooden machine was beat to pieces. The ftorm 

abating, a council of war was held, when it appeared that 
their provifions were beginning to fpoil, and it was refolved, 
as the feafon was fo far advanced, to poftpone the expedi* 
lion. The duke of Burgundy made even an advantage of 
this mifcarriage, by obtaining from the king of France a 
gift of the port of Sluys, and the remains of the wooden 
machine which were driven a(bore. 

The difappointment of the defcent from France , which 
had ftruck terror into the city of London itfelf, threatened 
to be attended with fatal confeqUences to the government of 
Charles. The miniftry took great care to conceal from the 
king the true caufe of its mifcarriage, by contriving for 
him all manner of diverfions; and all that the army, before 
|t was difbanded, could do, was to prevent a general infur- 
redion of the people, who were exafperated by their op-* 
preffions and taxes. 

The duke In the beginning of the year 1387, the Englijb fleet under 
cf Bre- the earl of Arundel, infulted that of the French in their 
tagne harbours; and after a (harp engagement took a hundred 

throws and twenty fix (hips, richly laden, belonging to theCrr- 
the con- Jlilians and Flemings. The duke of Bretagne was now fu j 
liable of fpeCted more than ever by the French miniftry, particularly 
France the conftable, Cliffon , for being entirely in the intereft of 
into irons, the Englijlr, and the conftable, as a kind of check upon him, 

had prevailed with the French court to pay twenty-fi^ 
thoufand francs for the 1 ranfom of the fon of Charles sic 
Blois, who remained ftili a hoftage in England, and to whom 
Clijjon gave his daughter in marriage; though de Blois ftili 
continued to carry the arms of Bretagne. The duke re- 
fented this ufurpation, as he thought it, and his difpleafure 


01 uft have been encreafed, if 
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I againft the king of Navarre (ftill extant) is true, that the 

conftable had made love to the duke’s wife, Mary of Eng¬ 
land. The conftable, and the admiral of France , were at 
that time, fecretly preparing for a defcent upon England\ 
to be {hipped from the ports of Bretagne and Normandy . 

The duke, in the mean while, invited Glijjon to an entertain¬ 
ment at Vanned where he put him in irons, and threw him 
into a dungeon ; upon which, the defigned invafion of 
England came to nothing. It appears as if the duke of 
Bretagne’s refentment againft the conftable had been per¬ 
sonal as well as political, for he was diverted from murder¬ 
ing him only by the prudence of thofe to whom he gave 
the orders. At laft^ he fet him at liberty, upon paying a 
great ranfom, and'furrendering into the duke’s hands all his 

fortreffes. 

CllJJon had ferved his mafter too faithfully to be conftdered Charles 
In the light he deferved at fuch a court as that of Charles . declare* 
The dukes of Burgundy and Berry received his complaints himfelf 
I with great coldnels, and all the fatisfa&ion he obtained bis own 
was the reftitution of his forts by the duke of Bretagne . mafter, 

AH the arts of his. uncles could not keep Charles longer and no- 
ignorant of their management. The duke of Burgundy minates ' 
had endeavoured to divert him by an expedition againft thfe a new 
duke of Guelders, who foon fubmitted; but upon his re- council, 
turn to Paris , he called a council at Rheims , confifting of 
perfons of the greateft diftin&ion in his court and kingdom. 

There, in a formal fpeech, he acquainted them, that he in¬ 
tended to take into his own hands the management of his 
kingdom, and to nominate a new council. This declara¬ 
tion was applauded by the cardinal bifhop of Laon, who 
foon after died, as was thought of poifon, adminiftered to 
him through the pradlices of the dukes of Burgundy and 
Berry. Thofe princes were difgraced by Charles in no other 

Ihape than by his omitting them in the nomination of his 
new council, which, befides the duke of Bourbon , the con¬ 
ftable, and the chancellor, conftfted only of a few of his 
father’s moft faithful minifters. 

No fooner did this great event take place, than Charles His%ual 
appeared to be quite a new man, and one of the moft: ami- virtues, 
able princes that ever had filled the throne of France. He 
was affable, fenfible and compafiionate; he liftened to the 
complaints of his fubje&s j he entered into meafures for 
relieving them 3 he put his parliament and houftiold upon 
a new and better footing ; he abolifhed the taxes that were 
moft grievous to his people; he reftored his capital to its 
privileges and immunities, nor could envy or malevolence 
make the leafl: impreffibn upon his generous, unfufpedfting 
temper j and he declared, on all occafions, that he would 
rather believe well of a bad man than hazard the fufpefting 

Ma man Thofe virtues were attended by fo un¬ 

affected a gracefulnefs of peifon and behaviour, and fo 

winning 
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Winning a condefcenfion to every rank of people, that he 
entirely gained the hearts,of his fubjedls, and no prince, fo r 
fome time, ever better deferved the epithet they gave him, 
that of the IVellb e loved. After his marriage, he indulged hi s 
natural love for magnificence fo far as to permit his queen 
to make a public entry into his capital, and to be crown, 
ed with great folemnity ; after which he attended the 
coronation of his coufin Lewis of Anjou, xv ho, as we have 
already feen, was by pope Clement proclaimed king of the 
Two Sicilies , at Avignon. Returning from thence he exa. 
mined the Hate of his fubjedls in Languedoc , which he did 
fo humanely and impartially, that he took from the duke 
of Berry the government of that province. During this 
progrefs, the count de Foix , who died foon after, had an 
interview with Charles , and was fo ftruck with his amiable 
qualifications that he made him his heir; but Charles gene- 
roufly refigned his right to the count’s nephew. About the 
fame time, his brother Leivis, duke of Tour aim, afterwards 
duke of Orleans , marryed Valentina , daughter to the duke 
of Milan , after having endeavoured, but in vain, to marry 
the heirefs of the Hungarian crown. 

Charles now began to difcover a fpirit of enterprize, and 
from the heat of youth, propofed Tome romantic proje&, 
which were difcouraged by his wifer minifters ; but he 
affifted the Genoefe , and his other allies, and the crown of 
France fuffered no diminution of its honour. The dukes 
of Burgundy and Berry , being now, by their difmilfion, in 
the oppofition to their court, influenced the duke of Bre¬ 
tagne to delay the execution of the late treaty, fo far as re¬ 
lated to the duke of Pentievre , fon-in-law of the con- 
flable, who, on that account, in the year 1390, invaded the 
dutchy of Bretagne. Thofe diflentions prefented to the 
Englijh a fair opportunity of retrieving their affairs in 
France j but their domeftic fituation would not admit of any 
attempts of that kind $ and all that the duke of Lamajhr , 
who came this year over to France , could do, was to pro¬ 
cure a continuation of the truce for another year. 

By the death of the dutchefs of Orleans , the king had an 
opportunity of bellowing upon the duke of Touraine that 
dutchy, though the inhabitants, who had feen the tyranny 
of the dukes of Burgundy and Berry , were extremely un¬ 
willing to have a prince of the blood for their mailer. The 
conftable Clijfon , who was an honell, though rough and 
vindictive, man, a< 5 led, at this time, as the firll, if not the 
foie minifler to Charles , to the great mortification of the 
dukes of Burgundy and Berry , who employed one Peter 
Craon , a man who had been trufted by and betrayed all 
parties, and who, for his malverfations, had been exiled by 
Charles to his own ellate, to aflallinate the conllablc, which 
he attempted, as the latter was returning from court in the 

night time, by his afTafiins, who gave him fifty wounds, and 
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jcft him for dead, though he recovered almoft miraculoufly. 

Craon finding he was difcovered to be the author of this in¬ 
famous attempt, fled to the duke of Bretagne s court, where 
he was prote&ed ; but fuch of the aflaffins as were dif¬ 
covered and feized were executed by order of Charles . 

The protection given by the duke of Bretagne to Craon , Charles 
was, by the conftable and his two friends, la Riviere , and falls into 
de Noviant , reprefented as an undoubted proof that the a lunacy, 
duke was privy to the aflaffination. The duke difclaimed 
this charge, and even denied that he knew where Craon was; 
while the dukes of Berry and Burgundy joined in their re- 
monftrances againft the Icing’s continuing the-preparations 
he had begun for reducing the duke by force of arms. No 
reprefentation availed, and Charles ordered a general ren¬ 
dezvous of his army to be held at Mans , but Charles , by 
this time, from being the moft amiable prince of his age, 
had fallen into a ftate of infanity, which had been vifible 
to his attendants for forne time, though they durft not dif- 
cover it. It is generally thought that it was the effedfc of 
of a flow fever, in which he refufed to fubmit to any regi¬ 
men; and it was thereby converted into lunacy. This is 
enough to account for the fatal confequences that enfued, 
without having recourfe to the extraordinary* and, in fome 
circumftances, contradi&ory, incidents, that are faid to have 
followed. 

We are told, that Charles , in his march from Mans? 
being dofing, or rather delirious, on horfeback, was accoft- 
ed by a miserable looking wretch, who took hold of his 
horfe’s bridle, defired him to flop, becaufe he was betrayed ; 
and then darted into a wood. An accident that foon after 
happened, of one of his attendants dropping his fpear upon 
the helmet of another, and thereby occafioning a tinkling 
noife ; or, as others fay, by one of his gentlemen dropping 
his fword out of his fcabbard, completed the diforder of 
Charles's brain. He drew his fword, killed the gentleman 
who'had been the unfortunate author of the accident, with 
three others ; and being, perhaps, the ftrongeft man in his 
dominions, it was with difficulty his phrenzy was over¬ 
powered, and he himfelf carried back to Mans . For two 
days he lay there in a lethargy, and upon his very imperfedt 
recovery, the dukes of Berry and Burgwidy refumed the 
adminiftration of affairs, to the exclufion of the duke of 
Orleans , the king’s brother, compelled the conftable to 
retire to his eftate, and committed the other minifters to 
the baftile and other prifons. 

The two dukes knew how unpopular they were in France , 
and fought to ftrengthen themfelves by entering into a 
good correfpondence with the court of England , and the 
duke of Bretagne. They had impeached the minifters, and 
procured them to be condemned ; but before the time ap¬ 
pointed for their execution, Charles had a lucid interval, 

Vol, XI. T and 
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and laved their lives; but his uncles, m a manner, forced 
them into exile. 


Great af- The duke of Orleans, brother to the Icing, and confcqucntly 

cendency firft prince of the blood, was, upon pretence of his youth, 
of the denied all fhare of the government ; but his dutchefs, 
dutchefs daughter of the duke of Milan, and grand-daughtc:r to king 
of Orleans John, by his daughter who had been married to Galeazzo 
over him. Vifcanti, had, by her wit, beauty, and addreis, got an afeen- 

dency over the king, which fhe retained even in his hours 
of lunacy, when he was infenfible to all his other relations. 
This rendered her the reigning favourite of the nation ; but 
procured her the hatred of the dutchefs of Burgundy ; and 


the mutual diflike between the wives communi- uing i 11 elf 


to their hufbands, gave rife 
ever after fuMilled between 



difference that 
d Or learn and 


Burgundy. It mull be acknowledged, thac nothing could 
be more flagitious, debauched, or luxurious than the court 
of France was at this time, or more ignorant, and divided 
within itfelf. As a proof of its ignorance, the dutchefs of 
Orleans was publicly accufed of having bewitched the king, 
as her hufband had done the queen. The king’s misfortune 
fieemed only to open to them a more extenfive range for 
pleafure and diverfion. An accident which happened at one 
of their feftal exhibitions, .occafioned the king to relapfeinto 
his diforder more dangeroufly than ever. 

His luna- A mafque ball was given by the queen, and the king 
cy en> was one of fix, who, in the character of lavages, were co- 
crcafed by vered with tow, forming the appearance of hair, that was 
a fatal ftuck on by rofin, and confequently very combuftible. No 
accident, body knew who the mafkers were, but the graceful ap¬ 
pearance of the king made the dutchefs of Berry inquifitive 
who he was, and the dance was ftopt. On this, the duke 
of O'-lcans fportingly, being ignorant of the materials of 
his coveting, thruil a lighted torch agarnfl one of the 
mafkers. The flame in an inftant was communicated to 
them all, and being chained together the king muff have 
perilled had not one of the mafkers cried out to fave him, 
and the dutchefs of Berry then calling to mind his perfon, 
ffifled the flame, that had feized him, with her robes. Four 
of the mafkers were burnt, and a fifth difentangling himfelf, 
was faved by jumping into a ciftern of water. It was no 
wonder if fo deplorable an accident increafed the king’s 
difeafe, and fettled it into periodical returns of lunacy,'which 
were indicated by heavinefsand reftlefsnefs the night before 
they attacked him. The effects, however, were various, for 
they broke out in the different fhapes of childifhnefs, fury, 
cruelty, melancholy, and other frantic pafiions ; and while 
he was under their influence he knew none but the dutchefs 


of Orleans. It is not amifs here to obferve, that the affi- 
duity of the court to amufe the king at this time, introduced 
the diverfion of cards and card playing, for the invention 

could 
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tould not be older, becaufe we find no mention of them 
more early than this, in any of the prohibitions or eccle- 
ftaftical laws againft gaming. 

The dukes of Burgundy and Berry knew they were dif- Negotia- 
agreeable to the nation, and therefore they endeavoured tions with 
to render their government popular. They confined their England. 
own and the court expences to the revenues of the royal 
demefnes, and thereby eafed the people of their taxes. 

They publifhed edidts to check the growth of immorality ; 

they revived the ufe of manly exercifes among the common 
people, and they paid an unufual deference to the confti- 
tution of the parliament, the feffions of which were now be¬ 
come fixt according to the excellent regulations introduced 
by Charles. 

We have, in another place, related the concern which Vol. X* 

thecourt of France took in the religious differences of the p. 160, 

times; but affairs flill continued to be unfettled between 161. 
France and England. Many negotiations had been begun 
and broken off; and we find that on the twenty-fecond of 
February 13931 a fafe conduct was made out at London for 
the dukes of Berry and Burgundy , with fix hundred perfons 
in their retinue, to treat of peace with the dukes of Lan- 
cajler and Gloucejler. 

The king of Navarre , about this time, was treatingwith 
Richard concerning the reftoration of Cherbourg, formerly- 
mortgaged by his predeceffor to Edivard fora fum of money, 
which he offered to repay. The money was acceptable to 
Richard ; the Navarrefe claim was judged to be good, and the 
place was delivered up. Soon after, a general truce was con¬ 
cluded between France and England , by fea and land, for four 
years. This was introdu&ory to negotiations for a definitive 
treaty; but in the mean while, Richard ’s queen died, and 
the Gafcon deputies from Bourdeaux petitioned him to re¬ 
fume the grant which he had made to the duke of Lancatler 
of all that remained to him in the dutchy of Guicnne ; 
which that duke accordingly refigned. Richard had as yet 
no fon to fucceed him, and the dukes of Lancajler and 
Burgundy were earneft for his matching into the royal family 
of France. A negotiation of that kind was accordingly fee 
on foot, but was violently oppofed by the, dukes of Berry 
and Orleans, as the king had but one daughter, who was 
not only not marriageable, but had been engaged to the 
duke of Bretagne’s fon. 

Charles, in his lucid intervals, and the chancellor of How car- 
France, feconded the duke of Burgundy in pufhing on the ried on, 
match; and they called in to their affiftance, a travelling 
enthufiaft, who took the name of Robert the Hermit, and pre¬ 
tended to have a commiffion from heaven for concluding the 
marriage. By this man’s afJiftance, all objections to it 
Were removed, and among other articles of the treaty. 
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eight hundred thoufand francs were to be paid as the lady’s 
fortune; Richard renounced all claim upon the crown 
of France , and a truce for twenty-five years was agreed 
upon between the two kingdoms. This negotiation chiefly 
employed both courts till the year 1396, when Richard 
made moft magnificent preparations for going to France in 
perfon to marry his queen, and to have an interview with 
Charles. His fecret intention in this was to engage that 
court to fupport him in cafe of need againft his turbulent 
fubje&s, efpccially the duke of Gloucefter , who violently 
oppofed all French connections. To induce the court of 
France to this, Richard agreed to reftore the town of BreJ}> 
which, like Cherbourg , had been mortgaged to his grand¬ 
father, upon the payment of a hundred and twenty thou¬ 
fand francs of gold by the duke of Bretagne. But this re- 
jftitution, though agreeable to equity and good faith, was 
violently exclaimed againft by the antigallican party in Eng¬ 
land. Charles the Noble was then king of Navarre ; and the 
French king gave him the dutchy of Nemours in exchange 
for Cherbourg , and the other eftates he held in Normandy. 
Richard had, at this time, fo much credit with the court of 
France , that he even procured the pardon of Craon , who re¬ 
turned to his own country and proved a remarkable peni¬ 
tent, and fold his eftate, which was very confiderable, to 
make reftitution to all he had injured. 

Thekings This year, the Genoefe , after being torn in pieces by 
of France domeftic fa&ions, put themfelves under the protection of 
declared France ; and cardinal Flifco , who had the temporary govern- 
to be ment of that city, fent an embaffy to Charles , with the 
lords of offer of the fovereignty of that republic. The French court, 
Genoa. f 0 me time before that, had ordered fome troops to make a 

defeent upon the Wejlern Riviera , and had formed a ftrong 
party among the Genoefe nobility. Articles were accord¬ 
ingly drawn up, by which the kings of France were declar¬ 
ed lords of Genoa ; but the fubjeCts of the republic were to 
be governed by their own laws; nor had the French kings 
any power to tax them. 

Rebellion This new concluded alliance between Charles and Richard , 
of the gave France an opportunity of difplaying her importance; 
count of but while her influence v/as gaining ground through all the 
Perfgord. courts of Europe , a domeftic infurre&ion difturbed her 

tranquility. The count of Perigord had claims upon 
feveral eftates in France ; all which, in violation of the 
royal authority, and arrets of parliament, which had paffed 
againft him, he feized by force of arms. A body of troops 
were fent againft him under a marfhal of France , who beat 
him, and brought him prifonerto Paris , where he was con¬ 
demned to lofe his head; but his life was faved by the duke 
of Orleans , who, notwithftanding, took poffeflion of ah 
his vaft eftate, which had been forfeited to the crown. 
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The court of France , about the fame time, had an oppor- Fatal ex- 
tunity of difplaying, at once, its valour and generofity. pedition 
Sigifniutid king of Hungary , tho’ he had not lived in good of the 
correfpondence with France , was fo hardly prefled by Bajazet, French 
i^TurkiJh (\x\tzn, that he fent an humble requeftto Charles, again ft 
begging his afliftance againft the infidels. The French the Turks* 
nobly forgot all occafions of offence, and an army was fet 
on foot, confiding of the chief nobility of France , who 
ferved at their own expence. Among them was the duke 
of Nevers , elded fon of the duke of Burgundy , the count 
k Eu , condable of France , John de Vienne , admiral, the 
count de la Marche , the famous marfhal Boucicaut , with 
many other noblemen and gentlemen, to the number of two 
thoufand, and a more complete and better appointed army 
was fcarcely ever known to take the field. 

To what we have already related of the fate of this ex- See 
pedition, we are to add, that FroiJJard , a French author ofVol.VIIL 
credit, who lived at the time, accufes John Galeazzo , dukep. 65. 
of Milan , of keeping up a clofe correfpondence with Ba- 
jazet , and betraying to him all the fecrets of the Chrijlians . 

The fame writer tells us, that Galeazzo ’s chief quarrel with 
the French was on account of the treatment his daughter 
met with at that court on the charge of bewitching the 
king. 

It is generally admitted, that Sigifmund , after being joined Their 
with the French , who were diftinguifhed by the profligacy great lofs 
of their manners, was at the head of a hundred and thirty at the 
thoufand men, and it was owing to the impetuofity of the battle of 
duke of Nevers , who commanded under him, and the other Nicopolis* 
French nobility, who claimed the poft of honour, and 
began the charge too early, that the Chrijlians were defeated 
at Nicopolis, in the greateft and mod bloody battle they had 
ever fought with the infidels. Almofl: all the French were 
cut in pieces, excepting the count of Nevers , the marfhal 
Boucicaut , and two or three other great noblemen, whom 
the barbarians faved on account of their ranfoms. The 
count de Eu died in prifon, and the admiral Vienne , was 
killed on the fpot. The fword of conftable was be¬ 
llowed on the marfhal de Sancerre ; but nothing could equal 
the odium which the French incurred, by their infolent be¬ 
haviour in the battle, overall the Chrijlian world. The duke 
of Nevers was ranfomed by his father (who was thought not 
to have been difpleafed with that opportunity of renewing 
the taxations of the public) as were the marfhal Boucicaut , 
and the other prifoners, immenfe Turns being paid for all 
their ranfoms. 

Europe was, about the year 1397, in a mod extraordinary State of 
fttu ation. IVencejlaus , emperor of Germany , had been depofed Europe at 
and confined for being a madman. The king of France was this lime, 
actually lunatic, and Richard II. of England , was more 
infane than either, by the badnefs and wickednefs of the 

L 1 meafures 
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meafures he purfued in his government. Wenceftaus, though 
depofed from the empire, was ftill king of Bohemia, and 
had an interview with Charles at Amiens , concerning the 
means of putting an end to the fchifm of the church, 
Vol. X. In confequence of this interview, though Charles was then 


j >. 161. 


under a fit of lunacy, both competitors for the popedom 
were required to relign their pretentions ; but neither of 
them complying, marfhal Boucicaut befieged pope Bcnedie} 
in his palace at Avignon , where he made him a prifoner, 

and his confinement continued for near five years. 

* 

The inju flice and tyranny of Richard kir 
had fent the earl of Hereford , who, by th 


U * ) 

death of his 

John 

and he fixed his relidence at the court of Prance, where he 
held a correfpondence with all the difeontented of England. 

The 


Integrity 


-. .v .... ' C,lch 

minifter, but paid a vilit to his friend, the duke of Bretagne, 
and pafled over from Pannes, with only fourfeore perfonsin 
his retinue, to England, where he foon feated himfelf on 
the throne by means that are foreign to this part of our 
hiftory. 


Oliver de Clifton, t 
Clifton, graced at the French court 


he retired to his own eftatein 


Bretagne , where he defended himfelf fo bravely againft the 
attacks of that duke, that the latter defired a conference 
with him, and fent his fon to Clifton, as a hoftage for his 
fafety. Clifton agreed to the conference ; but carried the 
young prince with him, and reftored him to the arms of his 
father. This a£fc of magnanimity ftruck the duke; Clifton 
became his friend and favourite ever after, and, at the time 
of his death, which happened in 1398, he left him guardian 
to his children. This confidence was the more extraordi¬ 
nary, as Clifton’s fon was ft ill the hufband of the countefs 
of Penihievre, the heirefs of the Blois family. When age 


and difeafes had 


Clift 


his bed, that lady pro- 


Cerman 

affairs. 


pofed to him the difpatching out of the world all the late 
duke’s children ; but CliJJon reaching at a javelin, which he 
threw at her, fhe ran down ftairs with fuch precipitation, 
that fhe broke her thigh, and was lame ever after. Her 
father-in-law nobly aifeharged the truft the duke had re- 
pofed in him, by the education he gave to his eldeft ward, 
who fucceeded to his fathers dukedom. 

Robert , count palatine of the Rhine, being cbofen em¬ 
peror in place of IVencejlans, the latter, who had recovered 
fome degree of fanity, applied to the French court, where 
he was befriended by the duke of Orleans, who bought from 
him the dutchyof Luxembourg ; after which, though be had 
raifed fome troops to reftore IVenceflaus , he difmiiled them, 
and perfuaded that pcince to content himfelf with the 
poffefiion of Bohemia. Boucieaut , who had fignalized him¬ 
felf ip defending Conjlantinople againft the infidels, was now 

returned 
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returned to France-, and was followed by Paleologns f em¬ 
peror of Conftantinople , in perfon, who came to the French 
court to foihcit affiftance againft Bajazet. 

We have already mentioned the defeat and captivity of 
that prince, and it is not improbable, that, after Tamerlane 
hr.d fsibdued Bajazet, he might, as the French writers 
tell ns, h ve f umed a kind of friendfhip with Charles 
Vi. of Fi it does not appear that this prince was 

the;; in any tpscity of doing bufinefs ; but his crown re¬ 
ceived a eaddition of ftrength by the fubmiffion of 
Jrcb.vnbaud d. Greilly , brother to the famous captal of 




I 


n 
* * 


any 


ceivcc a aamuon or itrengin oy tae luominion or 

Jrcharnbaud d. Greilly , brother to the famous captal of 
Buch’., who abandoned the Englijh intereft after they had 

murdered Richard 


'T'U „ 
L UC 


luke of Orleans 


now known to be equally and of 


m 

avaricious as ambitious, and having, during the abfence of the court 
the duke of Burgundy, while he was vifiring his family France. 
eflates, prevailed upon the king, in one of his lucid intervals, 
to create him lieutenanr-general and governor of the realm. 


as often as iris 


fhould 


niftration of affairs; he impofed a new tax upon the people, 
and obliged even eccleiiaflics to pay it, though the nation 
was then labouring under a vaft fcarcity of bread, and all 
provifions. Upon the return of the duke of Burgundy to 
Paris, he openly impeached the conduct of the duke of 
Orleans in parliament, and their heats were on the point 
of producing a civil war, when the duke of Bourbon per- 
fuaued them both to retire from court till the king, upon 
the next return of his fenfes, could determine the differ¬ 
ences oetween them, by the advice of his council; whofo 
fee Charles accordingly took, and found it to be in favour 
of the duke of Burgundy , who was, at this time, popular, 
on account of the fervices he performed to the crown. 

Henry IV. was then king of England ; and upon his ac- A war 
ceflion to the throne he had endeavoured to apologize to the with Eng - 
court of France for his conduct; but his meffengers, upon land 
their landing in France , were ordered not to proceed, and threaten- 
their herald was imprifoned. Henry was uneafy at the ed. 
thoughts of a French war, and had confined the late Richard’s 
virgin wife, as a pledge for her father’s behaviour. Charles 
being then in his fenfes, refented this, by fomenting a re¬ 
bellion in flenry’s Englijh> as well as French , dominions. But 
though the Gafcons (hewed fome difpofitions to the revolt, 
they wdre eafily quieted by Henry’s lieutenant, the earl of 
ll'orccjler . The confpirators in England , who had fet the 
young queen at liberty, were likewife fubdued and punifhed, 
and Henry again obtained the cuftody of her perfon; but 
prized the friendfhip of Charles fo much, that he promifed 
to lend her over to her father, with her jewels, equipages, 
and attendants ; upon which the truce with England w*as 
confirmed on the twenty-ninth of January 14CO. Next year 
fome coldnefs fpmng up between the two courts, on ac- 

I. 4 count 
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count of Charles giving his elded fon the title of duke of 
Gulenne ; and Henry refufed to refund the young queen’s 
portion, on account of fome arrears of king Johns ranfom, 
which temained dill due from the crown of France ; ami 
thus matters continued in a date of fufpence between peace 
and war. 

Henry In j+02 , king Henry married the dutchefs dowager of 
ream s Bretagne, who was daughter to the king of Navarre , and 
the dutch- mother to the young duke and his two brothers, but was 
efs of difappointed in the interefted views he had in making the 
Bretagne, match ; for (he committed the care of her fons to the duke 

of Burgundy , who performed a fignal fervice to the French 
crown by carrying them to Parts , where they received their 
education. The Bretons difliked the marriage of their 
dutchefs fo much, that their pivateers infefted the coafts of 
England , and open hoftilities went on between the two 
nations, though their fovereigns pretended to be at peace. 
In France, Henry loft the caftles of St. Peter , St. Mary, and 
Newcajlle , and mutual recriminations pafied between him 
and the duke of Orleans , who upbraided Henry as being an 
ufurper and a murderer, while Henry charged him with be¬ 
ing ambitious and a necromancer. Their quarrel began by 
the duke invading Guienne, and his reproaching Henry for 
the ill treatment which he pretended bis neice Ifabella had 
received from him while file was in England ; and by his 
patronizing the earl of St. Paul , who adored the memory 
of Richard , and was therefore Henry’s determined enemy. 
Mutual challenges pafied between them in the moft fcur- 
rilous terms, and Henry carried his complants to the court 
of France both againft the duke and the earl. Nothing but 
the jarring in ter efts of the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans 
could have prevented the Englijh, at this time, from being 
entirely expelled from France. 

Hoftilities Upon the death of the ccnftable Sancerre , that fword was, 
began by Charles , delivered to the young lord of Albret , though 
with Eng- Baucicaut was then the beft of the French generals. He was at 
land, but that time governor of Genoa , where he put to death fome 
with no infurgents againft the French government, and at firft aded 
faccefs. v/ith great feierity; but in time the Genccfe were fo recon¬ 
ciled to his perfon, that they petitioned Charles to continue 
him in his command. The influence of the duke of Orleans 


over the king, and in all public affairs, was now ftrengthen- 
ed, by an indecent intimacy he had cultivated with the 
queen, and which enabled him to gratify his avarice to the 
utmoft. He was conftantly oppofed by the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy , who profefied himfelf a patriot. After many nego¬ 
tiations, a feeming reconciliation was eff'e&ed between 
them, and it was refolved that each fhould put himfelf at 
the head of a great army ; that Orleans fhould command in 
Guienne, where he was to befiege Bourdeaux, and the duke 

of Burgundy in Picardy, where he was tp befiege Calais. 

They 
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They were encouraged to this by the late progrefs of 
the French arms under the earl of St. Paul, and other 
generals in thofe provinces. Accordingly, both of them 
took the field, and both were unfuccefsful. The duke of 
Orleans , after lofing fix thoufand of his troops in fome in- 
effe&ual operations, returned to Paris’, and the duke of Bur - 
mniy complaining that he was ill fupplied with money, 
abandoned the fiege of Calais ; but the truth is, both of 
them haftened back to court to fupport their feveral interefts 

there. 

On the twenty-feventh of April 1404, Philip duke of 

Burgundy, furnamed the Hardy, died at Hall, in Hainault, 
as he was going to take pofleffion of the dutchy of Brabant , 
in the name of his fecond fon. Notwithftanding the vaft 
revenues he enjoyed, he fpent them by the magnificence of 
his living; his perfonal eftate was divided among his cre¬ 
ditors, and he was fucceeded, as duke of Burgundy , by his 
eldeft fon, John count of Nevers. The queen and the 
duke of Orleans looked upon his death as the moft fortunate 
event that could have happened to them ; and his fon hav¬ 
ing neither his popularity nor experience, they found it not 
very difficult to exclude him from all {hare of the govern¬ 
ment. Their unpopularity, however, was fuch, that the 
queen fecretly fent great fums of money to Germany, as a 
provifion in cafe fhe was obliged to leave France ; and the 
duke thought of nothing but amaffing a vaft eftate that 
might protect him againft his enemies, without even paying 
his debts. 

Charles all this while continued in a miferable fituation Dillrefsof 
both in body and mind. Sometimes perceiving his frenzy Charles 
recurring upon him, he would call out to his attendants to and his 
take his dagger from his fide, becaufe he would die rather family, 
than hurt the meaneft of his fubje&s. While the queen and 
the duke of Orleans were maintaining fplendid courts, the 
king and his children were kept without the means of a 
decent fubfiftance. The goodnefs of that unhappy prince's 
heart, however, never left him when he had the ufe of his 
reafon. In one of his intervals he fent for the governefs of 
one of his children, and finding all he had heard of the 
mean condition in which they were kept to be true ; he 
gave her a gold cup out of which he drank, to provide them 
food, faying, with' a figb, that ftate was ridiculous when 
neceflaries were wanting. Being then fenfible of the wrongs 
that had been done him, and his family, he ordered the 
princes of the blood to be fummoned to his council. The 
dukes of Burgundy, Berry , and Bourbon , with the kings of 
Navarre, and Sicily, accordingly attended, and all of them 
condemned the condudt of the queen, and the duke of 
Orleans. The duke retired to Melun ; but was perfuaded 
by the duke of Burgundy to return, and, after a great many 

bickerings. 
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bickerings, it was agreed, that during the king’s illnefs, or 
abfence, as it was called, the care of the government ftouiil 
be committed to a council of ftate. This compromife did 
not long continue, and the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans 
renewed their family animofities with more heat than ever. 
Though both of them had grofsly infulted the duke of Berr^ 
their uncle, yet he effected a reconciliation between them, 
and both of them fwore, at the altar, an eternal friendfhip 
Murder of and unity for the future. Three days after this folemnad 
the duke had palled, the duke of Orleans was, in the evening, called 
of Orleans to attend the king, and as he was riding on his mule to the 

Hotel de St. Pal, where Charles refided, he was furrounded 
by aflaffins, one of whom, with a pole-axe, cut off his hand, 


jollified, 
by the 
duke of 


and upon his calling out that he was the duke of Orleans , 
another cleft his fcull, and left him dead. One of the four 
fervants who attended him was likewife murdered in 
deavouring to fave his mafter. 

The aflaffins havine efcaDed, 


en 


, the author of the murder 
was unknown, and the duke of Burgundy affifted openly at 
the funeral of the deceafed. The council of ftate, after this. 


Burgundy, fent for the provoft of Paris to know what progrefs he had 

made in the difcovery of the murderers ; upon which, he 
demanded liberty to fearch the houfes of the members of 


the council. The 
Two 


Cl - 

He ron- 


felTed to that king and the duke of Betty , that the affaifina- 
tion had been committed by his order, and he haftily left 
the affembly with only five attendants; and though the 
admiral offered to purfue and take him, he was reftrained 
by the council. The duke of Bourbon , who feems to have 
been the only man of virtue about the court, aftiamei of 
fo flagitious a pufilanimity, left Paris , and retired to a 
private life, while the duke of Burgundy openly juftified the 
murder, and raifed forces. He was too powerful to fuumit 
to make any apology for what he had done. He raifed 
troops to fupport himfelf againft all the purfuits of juflic 
and rejected the applications of the other princes of the 
blood, who were fhamefully forward in offering their 
affiftance to compromife matters, to fue for the pardon 
which he thought he could command. He marched to 
Lorrain at the head of his army, obliged the king to give 
him an audience, but offered no other vindication of his 


> 


„ tffie 

of Orleans , which he did by the mouth 
Petit 


Dr. Jt 


who gets 


His force was fuperior to all that the Icing and the 
other princes of the blood could raife. They withdrew 
his pardon with indignation and grief; and the duke, who was now in 

poflcffion of the king’s perfon, not only obtained a full and 
free pardon, but the removal of the admiral and other great 
officers whom he difliked. 


The 
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The oppofition of the people of Liege to John of Bavaria, Vol. IX. 

who had been recommended by pope Gregory for their p. 49. 
bi&op, obliged the duke of Burgundy to leave Paris ; upon ‘ 
which the queen of France , and the princes of the blood, 
returned to court, and upon the appearance of the dutchefs 
dowager, and the young duke of Orleans , a formal procefs 
was inftituted againft the duke of Burgundy , by which his 
pardon was declared to be of no effect, and he himfelf a 

traitor to his country. 

The duke of Burgundy having fubdued all oppofition in and car- 
the bifliopric of Liege , returned with his victorious army ries all 
towards Paris. The queen and the princes of the blood before 
being in no condition to give him battle, retired to Tours , him. 
and Carried along with them the perfon of the king.. The 
duke of Burgundy then entered into a negotiation with the 
court; but the latter infilled on his making a public fub- 
miflion to the king, and upon his not coming near his 
perfon for fotne years. The duke rejected thofe terms with 
great haughtinefs, and proceeded with his army to Paris , 
from whence he fent offers of a general fubmiffion to the 
king, and of his defire to live in friendfhip with the family 
of Orleans, and that, too, expreffed by the mouth of another 
perfon. The duke of Burgundy was fo powerful, and had 
fo many friends both at Paris and at court, where the 
dutchefs dowager, his chief profecutor, now died of grief, 
that thofe terms, inadequate as they were to his offence, were 
accepted of. The friends of both fides fealed their recon¬ 
ciliation with oaths and other engagements ; and the young 
duke of Orleans having lately married the virgin queen 
dowager of England , his brother, the duke of Vertus , was 
married to the duke of Burgundy’s daughter, with an im- 
menfe fortune; and the court returned to Paris. 

The duke of Burgundy had all this while, in imitation of A power- 
his father, profelfed to a<St upon the mofl patriotic princi- ful con- 
pies, and the queen being fomewhat too unguarded with federacy 
regard to the licentioufnefs of the foldiery, he had gained formed 
a vaft number of friends in Paris , and all over France. The againft 
murdered duke of Orleans was, notwithflanding all his him. 
faults and vices, thought to be the finefl gentleman that 
kingdom ever had produced, and yet the public would have 
pardoned his murder had the duke of Burgundy expreffed a 
proper fenfe of his guilt by repentance and acknowledg¬ 
ments. The haughty, imperious, manner of his proceeding 
foon loft him many friends. The people looked upon ma- 
jefly as being in diftrefs, and pitied it. All the amiable 
qualities of the late duke of Orleans were remembered ; his 
vices were forgotten; and in a Ihort time the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy had little to truft to but his army, and his forming 
new intrigues for the fupport of his intereft. Upon his re¬ 
turn with the court to Paris , he applied to the duke of 

Berry , and the king of Navarre , who had each of them 

great 
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great reafons of complaint againft the court, and brought 
them over to his party. 

He pats The queen, ever fince the death of the duke of Orleans , 
Montague had been dire£ted by the lord of Montague , a vain and un¬ 


to death. 


He 


houlhold 


of ftate, particularly in the financing branch. The queen 
perceiving how well the duke of Burgundy had fucceeded 
with the princes of the blood, withdrew to Melun , and car¬ 
ried the king along with her; and the duke of Burgundy 
laid hold of that opportunity to eftablifh a popular corn- 
million to reform the abufes of the treafury. In the courfe 
of this affair, great difcoveries were pretended to have 


Montag 


he was put to the rack, 


Degene 
racy of 


where he faid all that was di&ated to him by his accufers, 
Even that could not fave his life, and he was beheaded; but 
not before he had recanted all that he had confefled, and 
juftified the memory of the late duke of Orleans. His death 
was confidered by all the impartial part of the French , as a 
fhocking a£t of tyranny, and the fentence of his condemna¬ 
tion was afterwards reverfed ; but it is remarkable, that 
though his daughters were married to fome of the greateft 
fubjecfs of France , though one of his brothers was arch- 
bifhop of Sens , and chancellor of the kingdom, and another 
archbilhop of Paris y yet the reverfal of his fentence was 
owing to the gratitude of a convent he had founded, the 
members of which fold their plate to defray the expence. 

As if every fpark of virtue, both public and private, had 

guifhed at the court of France , the fpoils of Mon 


the French tague's fortune went far towards reconciling the parties 
court. there to each other. Though his chief crime was his at¬ 
tachment to the queen, yet both fhe, and her brother the 
duke of Bavaria , (hared in the plunder, and a new recon¬ 
ciliation between her and the duke of Burdundy took place. 
The reconciled parties endeavoured to ftrengthen this 
coalition by fome popular a£is. The Parifians were reftor- 
ed to their full privileges ; but they declined to be entrufted 
with the power of re-eftablifhing the militia, for the abufe 
of which they had already fo feverely fmarred. Plans of 
public oeconomy were refumed, a reduction upon penfions, 
and other ufeiefs expences of government, took place, and 
the adminiftration made preparations for renewing the war 
with England. 

The duke of Burgundy , thinking now that he had nothing 
to apprehend from his enemies at home, gave way to that 


meafure, efpecially as he wanted to 


Englijh 


the neighbourhood 


of 


Artois. 


_ _ o _ ... .. Henry of England , had the 

addrefs to draw off the duke d Erciaanc. between whom and 

^ 

the family of Penibievre differences were again broken out; 
but he was alarmed when he heard that a war with England 
was the price of the duke of Burgundy's new cemented 

alliances, 
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alliances, and that his preparations were in fuch. forward¬ 
ers at St. Omer , that he was ready to befiege Calais. This The 
intention was defeated by Henry , for he engaged a French French 
prifoner, a native of St. Omer, to burn the magazines there, magazines 
which he effectually did. About this time, an Englijh fleet, at St. 
on board of which was lord Nevil , fenefchal of Guienne , Omer 
was taken by French privateers and carried into Harjieur ; burnt, by 
and the duke of Bretagne found himfelf fo unpopular by bis which the 
introducing Englijh troops for his fupport, that he petition- fiege of 
ed Henry to recall them, and arbitrators were ehofen to Calais is 
make up all differences between him and the count of Pen- prevent- 
ihievre. The feverity of Boucicaut’ s government, had, about ed. 
this time, fo exafperated the GenoeJ'e , that they had taken 
up arms, and maffacred all the French they met with, and 
chofethe marquis of Montferrat for their governor, during 
the abfence of Boucicaut , at Milan ; fo that the French in- 
tereft was now entirely ruined in Genoa. 

So many untowardly events difgufted the French at the The 
duke of Burgundy , whom they conlidered as their author ; duke of 
fo that he found it neceffary to procure an additional Burgundy 
ftrength to his adminiftration. A great council was held in gains the 
prefence of the king, in which it was refolved, that during guardian- 
his majefty’s indifpofition, all a£ts of government fhould be thip of the 
carried on in the dauphin’s name, who was yet too young dauphin, 
for the management of affairs in perfon ; but he had been 
contracted to the duke of Burgundy’s daughter. The dif- 
pofal of the guardianlhip of the dauphin became now a 
capital objeCt ; and the duke of Berry , whofe opinion the 
king firft afked, recommended the duke of Burgundy for that 
truft, to which he was accordingly appointed. This was a The con- 
prodigious difappointment to the duke of Berry , who little federates 
expeCted that the other members would agree to fuch an againft 
encreafe of the duke of Burgundy’s power, already too for- him take 
midable ; and he withdrew from Paris. He was followed the field, 
by the duke of Orleans , whofe wife, the queen dowager of 
England, was lately dead, and by the duke of Bourbon ; and 
it was refolved to check the duke of Burgundy’s power, 
and to revive the procefs againft him for murdering the 
duke of Orleans. The duke of Bretagne being founded, 
joined the fame party out of hatred to the duke of Burgundy ; 
as did the kings of Navarre , and the Two Sicilies , with the 
counts of Alenqon^ Armagnac , and Clermont ; but this con¬ 
federacy fuffered an irreparable lofs by the death of the 
duke of Bourbon , which happened at this time. He feems 
to have been the only great man in France who retained his 
virtue and integrity to the laftj and, by protecting a lord of 
Beaujeu againft a count of Savoy , he added to his patrimo¬ 
nial eftates Dombcs , and Bsaujolois. 

Every thing now portended a civil war to France ; but A ihort 
the duke of Burgundy had the advantage, by being in poffcf- accommo- 
hon of the perfons of the king and the dauphin. He iflued dation 

orders effected^ 
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orders in the king’s name, prohibiting all his fubje&s to 
take arms without his authority; and Charles, with his own 
hand, invited the duke of Berry to appear unattended at 
court. He offered to comply, but with the exprefs con 
dition that the duke of Burgundy Ihould like wife difmifs his 
army, which he was fo far from doing, that finding the 
Pariftans refra&ory to his meafures, he poured his troons 
into the capital, and having feized Melun, and the ftrone 
paffes near Paris, he obliged the queen to throw herfelf into 
the arms of the Pariftans , though eight thoufand of his 
foldiers were quartered in their city. Charles , at this time 
had the ufe of his reafon, and feeing his kingdom in danger 
of being deluged by blood, he exerted himfelf fo far as ro 
employ his queen as a mediator between both parties 
which the duke of Burgundy , (who could not fubdue the 
fpirit of the Pariftans) agreed to; but in the mean time, he 
ftrengthened himfelf by an alliance with the king of Eng¬ 
land, who prevailed upon the duke of Bretagne to declare 
for a neutrality. The duke of Berry was advanced with the 
confederate army as far as Chajlres, when the royal autho¬ 
rity prevailed with both parties to agree to a treaty at Bi- 
ceftre , which was accordingly figned; and it imported, that 
all parties fhould delift from their intentions, difmifs their 
armies, and that the king, who continued ftill in his fenfes, 
fhould appoint a new adminiftration. 

and brok- The public forefaw that this accommodation would be 

en off. of no long continuance. A new adminiftration was, indeed, 

appointed ; its members affe&ed to a& upon the moft 
difinterefted principles ; and the duke of Burgundy had re¬ 
tired to his own eftates, where he was always fure of 
commanding a ftrong army. The duke of Orleans refufed 
to execute the terms of the late treaty, and the duke 
of Berry declared he would have no farther concern 
in public affairs ; upon which, the duke of Orleans be¬ 
coming head of the confederate princes, infilled upon 
having fatisfaftion for his father’s murder, and omitted no 
means by which he could ftrengthen his party. The duke 
of Burgundy, now fecure, by his late alliance with Eng¬ 
land, complained of this to Charles’, and the duke of Berry , 
and the queen refumed her office of mediation. The duke 
of Burgundy infilled upon the duke of Berry being removed 
from his government of Paris, which he accordingly was, 
and the count of St. Paul fubftituted in his place. The 
duke of Orleans, full of heat, knew the queen to be in her 
heart an irreconcilable enemy to his opponent, and he not 
only refufed to fubmit to any terms of arbitration, but fent 
a challenge to the duke of Burgundy, attended by a decla¬ 
ration of war drawn up in the moft bitter terms. The 
duke of Burgundy behaved with fo much moderation upon 
this, that he regained fome degree of popularity, cfpecially 

when 
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ilien it was known that he had prevailed with the court of 

i . ' 


i<Q 


joins declared themfelves on the fide of the Burgundians ; and and mife- 
jthe Amagnacs , (for fo the other party was called,) were ries of 
ordered to leave Paris under pain of death. The count of the Par** 
$t,Paul, the new governor, was entirely in the duke of^***. 
Burgundy's intereft, and formed a guard of five hundred of 
the moft hardy ruffians he could find about Paris , who were 
employed in hanging, murdering, or burning, all the Ar- 
nagnacs who fell in their way. In a few days Paris became 
one great daughter houfe. The Armagnacs , fo called from 
the count of that name, who was father to the duke of 
Orleans's new wife, wore, by way of diftin&ion, a white 
fcarf, with a St. George's crofs ; and the Burgundians , who 
were fometimes called Cabochines , from one Caboche , wore a 
'red fcarf with a St. Andrew's crofs. The duke of Orleans 
ilill continuing to advance towards Paris , while the duke 


of Burgundy remained 


Englijh 


auxiliaries ftipulated by the late treaty, the dauphin in¬ 
vited the duke of Burgundy to march to the protection of 
the king, and the royal family. The arrival of the Englifl) 
auxiliaries which happened at this time, fhook the credit of 
the duke of Burgundy with all parties; but the violence of 
the duke of Orleans foon re-eftabli(hed it; and the duke of 
Burgundy gained a clear majority in the king’s council. 

Upon receiving the invitation of the dauphin, he was in- 
[ftantly at the head of fixty thoufand regular, well appointed, 
troops. By his letters he reconciled the council to his En- 
auxiliaries, and accufed the duke of Orleans and his 
faftion of an intention to depofe the king and ufurp his 
Ithrone. 

But though the duke of Burgundy was thus fecure of his The duke 
intereft in France , and though bis party had murdered all of Bur- 
who durft oppofe them in Paris , his own army, which was gundy's 
compofed of different nations, was by no means united, army re- 
His Fleenings and Picards had quarrelled about the plunder volts and 


of Ham , a town which he had taken 


th zEngliJb 


both of them infilled upon the liberty of returning home, fave him, 
becaufe the time of their fervice was now expired. Their 
defection faved the duke of Orleans, who had placed his laft 
refuge in the event of a battle, and had with that view ad- 


Montdidier 


Englijh 


t0j cou ld only throw a reinforcement of troops into 
Paris, and then returned to Artois ; upon his departure, the 


duke of Orleans took 


Dennis 


St. Cloud , and even 


ormed the blockade of Paris. Montague , the archbifhop 
|ofom, whom we have already mentioned, having come to 
knowledge ,of the conne&ions between Henry and the 
[duke of Burgundy , represented them, by the writings he 

publilhed. 
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publifhed, as tending to overthrow the independency of 
France , which the duke had fold to Henry \ and 


papers, with 


the 


thofe 


Armagnac party, turned the tide of popularity once 
more againft the Burgundians, That duke feeing himfelf in 
danger of ruin, applied himfelf to the Englijh auxiliaries, 
who, under all the difadvantages that can Be well imagined 
in an enemy’s country, generoufly followed him, where his 
own fubjefts had abandoned him, and he entered Pans , to 
the great joy of his party there. Next 


day 

pofts of Montmartre , and La Chapelle , 


■Englijh 


of 


Orleans 


mo ft 


Pont 
Englijh 


gundy , once more, got poffeffion of the court and capital of 
France . He bought from the Englijh their prifoners, with 
an intention to put them to death, but the duke of Orlms 


threatened 


Marcht 


Charles 


and a great body of Burgundians whom he had furprized. 
About the feventeenth of January 1412, Charles , who had 
takes the been frantic all the while the blockade of Paris lafted, re- 
field in covered his fenfes fo well, that he put himfelf at the head 


perfon 


Berry , who had again joined the Armagnacs. 
Burgundy prevailed with him to give the fword 


Orleans 

The 


to 


moft 


enemy the 

Lancajier family had in France. He had required his Bnglijb 
auxiliaries to put their French prifoners to death, but they 
difdained his command; and he thought himfelf now fo 
fecure, that he neglefted paying them their arrears. This 


Henry 


tchy of Aqu 


th ey offered Henry refti 


fu bj efts 


Treaty 


ftrift neutrality, that he was aftually, for fome time, matter 
of the fate of France. The duke of Burgundy , who was 
treating with Henry at the fame time, came to the know¬ 
ledge of the offers that had been made by his adverfaries, 
and difcovered them to Charles , who was fo exafperated at 
the Armagnacs , that he ordered the oriflamme to be taken 
from the church of St. {Dennis, and carried before him, asa 
lignal for all his fubjefts to follow him, and to fall upon 
Englijh poffeffions. This determined Henry »nnn the 


between party he was to take, and on the eighteenth of May he 
the king finifhed his agreement with the dukes of Orleans , andBcrrj, 
of Eng- and the other confederated princes. This treaty was of a 
land and very extraordinary nature, and very inconfiftent with their 
the duke fubjeftion to Charles , though feveral of its articles contained 

of Orleans falvos for their allegiance. Henry was thereby to be put in 

iUi* 
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full pofleffion of Aquitain; the princes engaged to. ferve htrii 
with all their cattles, treafures and effaces, and entered into 
the like engagements for their friends, and dependents, 
who they faid confifted ; of the chief nobility, clergy, and 
merchants of France. But the following is the moft re¬ 
markable article of this treaty, for it provides* 16 That the 
princes {hall offer their ions, daughters, nephews* and all 
their relations, or others, over whom they have any in¬ 
fluence, to be placed in marriage according to the king of 
England’ s direction.” 

tlenry, on the other hand promifed to defend the faid 
princes as his faithful vaffals and fubjedts (meaning we 
iuppofe) becaufe many of them had poff'effions in Aquitain ; 
and he farther engaged not to make peace with the duke of 
Burgundy , or any of that party, without their participa¬ 
tion. The troops he promifed to furnifh confifted of one 
thoufand men at arms, and three thoufand archers, which, 
with their followers, who attended them to the field, 
amounted to a force of above eight thoufand men, all of 
them commanded by Henry’s fon, the duke of Clarence , who 
was attended by the duke of York, the lord high admiral of 
England. Henry appears to have had this expedition greatly 
at heart, for he made vaft additions to it before its departure* 

The confederate princes having fome dependence on a The con- 
party they had formed in the duke of Burgundy's army, had federates 
{hut themfelves up in Bourges, where they were befieged by befieg- 
the king. In a defperate Tally, they had almoft made them- ed in 
felves matter of his perfon, by the intelligence they had Bourges, 
with fome of his domeftics* but being disappointed, the 
fiege went on with amazing vigour, and the place,was de¬ 
fended with equal obftinacy. The duke of Orleans was 
not within Bourgesy but the duke of Berry, who had effeX- 
f edakind of neutrality, had credit enough, to fet on foot a 
negotiation, which was foon concluded, and the princes 
within Bourges engaged not only to return to their allegi¬ 
ance, but to renounce their connexions with England. The - 
French loved their king, and notwithftanding all the divi- 
fions among the princes of the blood, the nation was 
paffionately fond of peace, efpecially as their difientions 
were now introducing an enemy, who might foon become 
their matter. The treaty of Bourges therefore being fealea, 
acceded to by the duke of Orleans and ratified, filled the 
nation with inexpreflible tranfports or joy; and in a few 
days no remains of its late diffraction appeared, but inftead 
of that, all true Frenchmen united to expel the Englijh-, all 
marks of diftinXion were abolifhed, and all differences done 
away under the moft fclemn oaths. 

While the treaty of Bourges was negotiating, the Englijh and a- 
troops were in full march to raife the fiege ; but were bandon 
amazed when they heard that they had been abandoned by the En~ 
their allies. The late reconciliation had opened all the glijb. 
fecrets of the negotiation with England and the duke of 
VOL. XI. M 2 Burgundy, 
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Burgundy, and to give the EngliJJj troops a diVerflo'fi, jj{ 
had ordered his Flemijh fubje&s to invade Guiennp, which 
they flatly refufed to do on account of their attachment to 
England. The duke of Clarence landed in Normandy, heard 
of the defection of the princes, entered upon hoftilities 
tvith the French, but his men being difappointed of their pay 
by the duke of Orleans , raifed it by military execution upon 
the inhabitants^ and they lived at free quarter upon that 
duke’s eftate. The dauphin called out for moderation, and 
refufed to aflift in driving the Englijh out by force. 

An afTembly of the {fates was held* at which the duke of 
Orleans afllfted, and the general fenfe of the nation was, 
that the confederate princes who had invited in the Englijh, 
ihould pay them. They were unable. The nation was 
both enervated and exhaufted ', the peace of Bourges awak¬ 
ened it to a fenfe of all its miferies, and the late unani¬ 
mity was again converted into bitter difcontenti but in the 
mean time, Henry IV. died, and was fuccedeed by his fon, 
Henry V. who feemed to be born for the deflrru&ion of 
^ France. 

Jteforma- The aflembly of the {rates appears, at this time, to have 
eion of the been fitting, and the public finances as well as fpirit being 
French at the lowed: ebb, the dauphin laid hold of the helm of 
govern- government, which the other princes did not now think 
ment. worthy of contending for. As oeconomy is the moft popu¬ 
lar of all principles under a new adminiftratioO, the Hate 
of the finances was examined. IFEJfards * who had manag¬ 
ed them ever fince the death of Montague, was accufed of 
having embezzled two millions of crowns, for which he 
not only produced the duke of Burgundy' s receipts, but in¬ 
formed the other princes of a defign which that duke had 
of deftroying the dukes of Berry, Orleans , and Bourbon, 
The dauphin gave D’Effards an order to feeure the city of 
Paris , and thb order was counterflgned by the duke olBur¬ 
gundy, v/ho had intelligence that his deftru&ion was refolv- 
ed upon. D'EJfards took pofiefllon of the baftile, but the 
duke, by this time, had leifure to prepare and mufter h;9 
party, and they befieged the baftile with a fury that indi¬ 
cated the deftruckion of the government. 

Influence The dauphin found the duke of Burgundy too powerful in 
of the Paris to be fubdued, and he applied to him to quell the 
Burgun - popular commotions. The duke affected great concern, 
dians. though it was vifible that two of his partizans, Simon 

de Cabocbe, and John de Froye, were the immediate au¬ 
thors of the difturbances, together with feme Flemijl) de¬ 
puties, the duke’s fubje£ts, who were then at Pariu 
IF E[yards was perfuacled by the duke to give up the baftile) 
but, contrary to the promife of pardon given him, he lol- 
his head upon the fcaffold, bewailing the fhare he had in the 
death of his predecefior Montague. After his execution the 

rabble put no bounds to their fury. They broke into 

dauphm J 
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datibhiVs palace, put fome of his domeftics to death, feized 
upon the duke of Bar , obliged the king, who happened to be 
then in his fenfes, to go to the parliament, and there regifter 
edi&sof their own drawing; and forced the dauphin; with 
the dukes of Berry , and Quieting to wear white hoods, 
which happened then to be the livery of their party. . . 

The mdl'e thofe rebels were gratified, their infolence en- h 0 ate 
treafed. They depofed the chancellor of France ; they driven 601 
filled up the great places with their own creatures; and of Par in 
Heli'on de Jaqhevitle , whom they chofe for their leader, 
hearing fome mufic in the dauphin’s apartments; broke 
into them, put his attendants in danger of their lives; and 
infulted hirrifelf; while the duke of Burgundy , who was 

, carried his difiimulation. fo far as to whifpei* to 


prefent 

him not to feem to be afraid. 


Thefe violences KoweVeri 


t * 


were not abetted by all the people of Paris , where the king 
and dauphin had a itrong party. The dauphin privately 
wrote to the dukes of Orleans and Bretagne , and they with 
other princes had a meeting at Verncuil , where they agreed 
to march to the king’s relief with an army. This resolu¬ 
tion was no fooner publifhed, than it appeared that the 
Burgundians or Cabochincs , formed hut an inconfiderable 
party of the Pariftans. The loyaliils drove them to their 
quarters, where many of them were killed, and the fur- 
vivors efcaped to Flanders. The dukes of Bavaria and. Bari. 
who were prifoners, were fet at liberty; and the duke of 
Burgundy having failed in a defign that he had formed for 
carrying off the king’s perfoh; found he could no longer 
diffemble, and fled to Flanders like wife. 

All this while, the Englijh , with the duke of Clarence at Hofifuiics 
their head, remained in Guienne ; and the duke of Orleans between 
had been obliged to give up his brother to the duke of Ah- France 
goukfme ; as a hoftage for the payment of their arrears. This, and Eng* 
however; did not prevent frequent returns of hoftilitics land . 
between the two nations; and Henry , who was well ac¬ 
quainted with the divifions and difirefTes of France , threat¬ 
ened to renew the claim of Edward III. to the crown of 
France in his own perforl, if the treaty of Bretigni , the 
breaches of which he complained of, and indeed with great 
reafon, was not punctually executed ; at the fame time, he 
fent his brother^ the duke of York, to Paris , to demand the 
king’s daughter, the princefs Catharine , in marriage. 

, By the retreat of the duke of Burgundy to Flanders , the The du?£g 
French government had, at this time, recovered fome kind of Bur- 
of confiftency. Paris , the baftile, and the louvre, were gundy 
in pofleflion of the dukes of Berry , Bavaria , and Bar. The marches 
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demand of the princefs Catharine by the duke of Tork^ 

Confidered as a favourable omen of Henry having given over Pan's, bdfj 
all thoughts of matching into the Burgundy family ; while is forced 
that duke found himielf fo univerfally detefted, that He fent to retread* 
deputies with apologies for his conduCl to Paris ; but they 
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had a ftri£t charge to have an eye upon the ftate of the 
court; and privately to afl'ure his friends, that he was raif. 
ing an army for the deliverance of the king and the dauphin, 
who, as he pretended, had applied to him to free them from 
the thraldom they were fuffering under the princes. In this 
laftafiertion, he was fo confident, that the beft friends of the 
royal family, and even the princes of the blood themfelves 
were ftartled ; fo that after he had raifed a great army, he 
marched without refinance to the very gates of Paris, which 
he fummoned to furrender in the name of the king and the 
dauphin. The king was then in one of his fits of lunacy, 
and the queen convoked a grand council, at which fome of 
the chief Pariftans affifted, to deliberate upon an anfwer to 
the manifefto that had been publifhed by the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy , affirming that the king and the dauphin had invited 
him to their relief. T here feems to have been fome ground 
for this charge againft the dauphin, whofe conduit was 
condemned by the principal members of the afTembly. He 
was obliged to write letters to the duke of Burgundy , re¬ 
quiring him to lay down his arms, and publicly to difavow 
all correfpondence and connection with him. For once 
Charles and his adminiftration aited with fteadinefs. They 
procured an ample condemnation of the trait that had been 
written by Dr. Petite juftifying the murder of the duke of 
Orleans. The princes of the blood took their turns in their 
rounds about the works of the city, the defence of which 
was committed to the count of Armagnac ; and both the 
king, who was now recovered, and the dauphin, aited with 
furprizing fpirit and resolution. The count of Armagmt 
treated the duke of Burgundy s fummons to furrender with 
the utmoft contempt, and fuch meafures were taken as 
prevented the duke’s party within the city from rifing in 
his favour. 

The This was a prodigious difappointment to the duke, who 

Trench having thrown garrifons into Compeigne , Soi/fons, and St. 
king takes Dennis, returned to Flanders. Upon his retreat, the royal 
the field party let loofe all their rage againft him. Charles pub- 
againli lifhed a manifefto relating to all the circumftances of his 
him. brother’s murder, declaring him a traitor, and requiring 

the affiftance of all his good fubjects to bring him to juftice. 
He then took the field at the head of a very fine army, re¬ 
duced Compeigne, and SoiJJons, where he ordered two of the 
duke’s favourites to be publicly executed as traitors; 
and he was advancing towards Artois , when the duke’s 
brother and fifter threw themfelves at his feet, as mediators 
for their brother. The behaviour of Charles on this occa¬ 
sion was unexceptionable. He declared himfelf ready to 
grant the duke a pardon if he fued for it in a proper manner; 
and he wrote to the States of Plunders , demanding to know, 
v/hether they intended to abet their duke in his rebellion. 

‘Their 
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Their anfwer was, 46 That the duke might purfue what 
courfe he pleafed, but that they were ftedfaftly refolved 
to continue loyal fubje&s to the crown of France ” This 
unwillingnefs in the ftates of Flanders , was the true caufe 
of the duke of Burgundy’s fubmiffion; and though he was 
then treating with the king of England for fupport, he was 
obliged to accept of peace upon the king’s terms. The 
dukes of Orleans and Bourbon , with the archbifhop of Sens, 
made fome difficulty in figning the treaty ; but they were 
at laft compelled to do it by the king, and the dauphin, 
who paffionately delired to fee an end of the civil commo¬ 
tions of France. 

The behaviour of the duke of York, while he was in Negotla- 
Baris, made the French court fufpedb that he had fome- tion be- 
thing farther in view than to demand the princefs Catharine tween 
for his brother; and this was confirmed by a ten years France 
truce entered into between the king of England and the duke and Eng - 
of Bretagne , and another truce between Henry and the crown land for 
cJCaJlile. Henry, who was now determined on a war with peace 
France , fecretly refolved to fupport the duke of Burgundy ; mifcarry. 
but being little prepared for fo great an enterprize, he 
amufed the French ambafladors with negotiations for a peace. 

The archbilhop of Bourges , and the conftable d’Albert, with 
other noblemen, were then ambafladors at his court; but 
though they readily agreed to his receiving the princefs 
Catharine in marriage with a great fortune, he infilled upon 
the immediate execution of the treaty of Bretigni being 
made the balls of the negotiation ; and all that the ambaf- 
fadors could do, was to prolong the late truce to the twenty- 
fecond of February 1415. 

Upon the meeting of the Englijh parliament, though 
Henry had juft before fent a molt fplcndid ambafiy to France, 
the members addrefled him for a war with that kingdom. 

The advantages the French miniftry gained over the duke of 
Burgundy , had not prevented the Englijh ambafladors from 
inciting not only upon the execution of the treaty of Bre¬ 
tigni , but adding a vaft tradl of territory between the Somme 
and Graveline, with half the county of Provence, to Henry’s 
French dominions ; and likewife that he Ihould receive with 
the princefs Catharine two millions of crowns. The French 
offered him all that part of Aquitain that he poflefled, the 
counties of Agenois, Perigord , Bigorre , Xantoigne , Rovergne , 
with a great number of other provinces and towns, provid¬ 
ed he would remit the arrears due for king John’s ranfom ; 
and accept of fix hundred thoufand crowns as the portion 
of the princefs. Though thofe terms were rejected, yet 
Henry continued the negotiation that he might gain time ; 
and after many fruitlefs conferences, the Englijlo ambafladors 
returned by the way of Harjleur ; and a new ambafl'y was 
fent from France to England , with the archbilhop of Bourges, 
a hot violent man 3 at its head. By this time, Henry had 

M 3 completed 
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completed his preparations for invading France ; but hq re¬ 
ceived the new ambafiadors with vaft magnificence at Win- 
$hejler. The Enflijh miniftry finding they had nothing new tq 
propofe, treated them with fuch contempt, that the areh- 

bifliop of jS o urges r 1 ’ ‘ J “* r r 
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an ufurper ; upon which, all negotiations breaking cff, 

Henry fent a defiance to Charles , by Cant elope, king at arms, 

which was a.qfwered by a tun of tennis bails fent him by 

the dauphin •, to which He»'-y made the memorable reply. 

That he would play fuch balls againft Paris as all her 

battlements could nor rebound.” 

No time was now loft in etwii party entering upon hoftili- 
ties in Picardy., where the earl of Warwick was governor of 
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was obferved by another 


under the conftable (FAlbert *, who had orders, by no means, 
to hazard a general adtion. Harfleur was fo vigoroufly bat¬ 
tered by Henry's heavy artillery, for thirty days, that, after 
various attempts to relieve it, it capitulated to furrender, if 
not relieved by a certain time. According to fome authors, 
Henry took the place fvvord in hand, cut in pieces all the 
garrifon but a few, and gave the town up to be plundered by 
his foldiers. So barbarous a proceeding, however, is very 


unlike the genera 
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for he affected to treat the French as his natural born fub 
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it is certain that he planted Harfleu, 
taking it, with an Englijh colony. 

The taking of Harfleur ftruck France with confirmation; 
and it was refolved to adl no longer on the defensive, as 
Henry now openly proclaimed himfelf a competitor for the 
crown. All the princes of the blood took the field under the 
conftable, who was joined by a detachment of the duke of 
Burgundy's, troops j twelve rboufand Bretons ; and, according 
to lome accounts, by fifty thoufand Lorrainers. Iu fbort, 
troops poured in fo faft from every hand, that the conftable 
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Henry was, at this time, in a moft 


ferable he had loft the flower of his troops, by a bloody flux, be- 
fituation, fore Harfleur ; occafioned by their drinking new wines and 

the rainy feafon fetting in : he therefore refolved to return 
to Calais by land. This was judged to be almoft: impracti¬ 
cable, but infifted upon by Henry , who left three thoufand 
men in Harfleur , and fet out on his march for Calais with 
about twenty thoufand men in three divifions. The march, 


as had been forefeen, was extremely difficult and dangerous* 


fcut, though thpi.,-^ 
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could in his way, he pafied the Somme , and arrived at Blag- 
?J y where he perceived the French army confifted of one 
hundred and twenty thoufand men, drawn up between him 
and Calais , near the village of Agincourt ; and his handful of 
troops, in a manner, furrounded on all Tides. 

The French were fo fure of conqueft, that the moil for¬ 
ward of them had already, in their own minds, difpofed of 
the royal prifoners who were to fall into their hands ; while 
the conftable, and the mnft experienced of their generals, 
gave their opinion againft fighting; becaufe, by continuing 
to ftraighten Henry’s army, and cutting off his provifions, 
they thought it mull furrender of courfe. The conftable 
took the fenfe of a council of war, where it was carried for 
lighting by a vaft majority ; but having received ftrict orders 
i from the king, who was at Rouen , attended by the dauphin 
j and the duke of Berry , not to hazard a battle, he tranfmit- 
| ted the refolutions of the council thither; where they were 
Confirmed, and he had pofitive orders to fight- Upon this 
the conftable made fuch adifpofition of his army, that it was 
jmpoffible for Henry to proceed without a battle. In other 
refpects, his condud: was injudicious ; for the field'he chofe 
was fo narrow, that he could extend his front line but a very- 
little way beyond that of Henry ; who undoubtedly thought 
himl'elf ruined, as the front of the French was fupported by 
two other lines, each of which was more than double all the 
Englijl) army. He offered to reftore Harjleur , and to pay 
the expences of the war, if he was fuffered to proceed to 
Calais ; but, contrary to the advice of the foundeft heads 
among the French , the terms were rejected, and there was 
now no appeal but to the fword. The conftable made ufe 
of fome diferetionary orders he had received for delaying 
the engagement as long as he was able; and nothing could 
have fo effectually befriended Henry as the ardour of the 
dukes of Bourbon and Alen$on for fighting, becaufe the bloody 
ilux continued to make great havoc in his army. 

Authors differ widely as to the number of the French ar- but hede* 
my; fome making them fixty thoufand men, and others feats the 
double that number: but the difference is eafily reconciled, French 
when we refleCt that the French took into their account of in the fa- 
foldiers only fuch as were completely armed ; which was not mous bat- 
the cafe with their common infantry, who were gene- tie of 
rally brought into the field rather for parade than ufe ; and Agincourt „ 
it is allowed, that, of the twenty-two thoufand men which 
th zEngliJh army confifted of, above one third were ill of the 
bloody flux, The conftable received frefh orders, counter¬ 
manding his venturing a battle ; and Henry found himfelf 
under a neceflity of being the aggreffor, by attacking the 
French. The French lords were fo eager for glory and con¬ 
queft, that, regardlefs of all difeipline, they polled them-* 
felves in the front line; fo that the fecond and third lines 
regained almo# without officers. Henry depended upon his 
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archers, who were pofted, under the duke of Yorky to the 
right of his main body, which was commanded by himfeif, 
as the rear line was by the duke of Exeter , his flanks being 
fecured by two woods. The French , as Henry had forefeen, 
depended on their cavalry ; and the Englijh archers, who 
were to begin the attack, were provided with fliarp flakes, 
in the nature of chevaux de frize, to prevent the approach 
of the horfes. At the fame time he ambufhed a bodv of his 
beft archers and cavalry in the woods on his flank. He then 
marched, with the greateft alacrity, to the attack. It was 
begun by a deadly difeharge of Englijh arrows ; -which did 
fuch execution, that the front line of the French was driven 
back on their fecond line ; and the disorder of both wasen- 
creafed by the Englijh archers breaking in upon them with 
their fwords and battle-axes. The duke of Aiencov^ who 
commanded the fecond line of the French , foon repaired 
their diforder; and the battle becoming general, he killed 
the duke of York with his own hand, and fought for fome 
time fingiy with Henry , who killed two of his domeftics, and 
would have given him quarter, upon his calling out that he 
was the duke of Alen$on, had not the Englijh , enraged at their 
king’s danger, difpatched him on the fpot. His death was 
attended by a total rout of the firft and fecond lines of the 
French , the third line retiring from the field. 

While Henry was driving before him the body of referve, 
part of the hr A and fecond lines formed thcmfelves ; and, 
being joined by the numerous fcullions and retainers of the 
French camp, they began to plunder that of the EngliJI). 
Henry thought, or pretended to think, that this was done by 
a frefh body of French , and that he mufl fight a new battle. 
He therefore ordered all his prifoners, who were now more 
numerous than his own army, to be maflacred on the fpot, 
and was obeyed. 

Lofs on In this battle of Agincourt , the Iofs of the French fell chiefly 
jbothfides. upon their princes, nobles, and gentlemen of diflin&ion; 

eight thoufand of whom were killed, with not above two 
thoufand of an inferior rank. Among the dead were the 
conftable A Albrei, and Cbatillon , admiral of France ; the 
dukes of Alen$on , Brabant , and Bar ; the duke of Lorrairis 
brother, the archbifhop of Sens , and an hundred and twenty 
lords carrying banners. The dukes of Orleans and Bourbon , 
the marfhal Boucicaut , with many other perfonsof thehigheft 
diftirxftion, were taken prifoners, with two thoufand knights 
and about fourteen thoufand common men, notwithftanding 
the daughter of the other prifoners. 

The lofs of the Englijh confifled of about feventeen hun¬ 
dred men killed ; among whom were the duke of York , the 
young duke of Suffolk^ and a brave Welch knight, one Da¬ 
vid Gam. 

The confirmation of the French court, which flill re¬ 
gained at Rouen , and of the Parijians y was great, in pro¬ 
portion 
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portion as their hopes had been fanguine, when the news of 
this defeat reached them ; but Henry was far from thinking 
that this victory put him out of danger. The duke of Bre- 
tavne was ftill in the field with an army fuperior to that of 
the Englijh , and had been joined by all the French who 
efcaped from the battle. As Henry exfpe&ed every moment 
to be attacked, he obliged his men to deftroy great part of 
their plunder j but fo difpirited were the French by their de¬ 
feat, that he reached Calais without lofs. 

By this time, Charles was returned to Paris , and received, 
from the duke of Burgundy , a deputation, demanding an au¬ 
dience, he himfelf advancing to the capital with a large body 
of horfe. The deputies were roughly treated by the dau¬ 
phin, who fent them back with a command to the duke of 
Burgundy , that he fhould difhand his men. Soon after their 
departure, the dauphin, who was married to the duke of 
Burgundy’s daughter, and was now nineteen years of age, 
died of a dyfentery ; occafioned, as fome thought, by poi- 
fon, adminiftered to him by his father-in-law ; or, as others 
think, by his own vices ; being tali and robuft, and immo¬ 
derately given to wine and women. 

Upon the death of the conftable d’Albret, the queen pre- Vol. IX. 
vailed on her hufband to appoint, for his fucceffor, the count P* 54 - 
of Armagnac, who was indifpurably one of the wifeft men. The count 
and beft generals, that France had ever produced. During of Armagh 
the dejection of the French court, the emperor, Sigifmund , nac made 
paid a vifit to Charles ; and was fuffered, as emperor, to pre- conftable 
fide in the parliament of Paris , and even to create knights : of France* 
privileges which were denied him when he came to England . 

He thought of obliging Henry to make peace with the French 
king, but was treated with great contempt; upon which, he 
offered to aflift him in his claim upon the crown of France , 
if Henry would promife to reftore to the empire the fiefs 
it had loft : but this propofal met with equal negleft; tho* 

Henry was far from declining to renew, under his mediation, 
the conferences for peace. 1 hefe went fo far, that a project 
for a three years truce was actually agreed upon between 
Henry and Sigifmund, when advice came that the French , 
notwithftanding all they had fuffered by the battle of Agin - 
court, had recommenced hoftilities againft the Englijh in the 
CW; and that, having taken into their pay a number of 
Genoefe and Flemijb fhips and failors, they had not only 
blockaded Harjleur , but were ravaging the coafts of England. 

Thofe accounts broke off all negotiations for peace, and 
gave the emperor a very indifferent notion of the French 
faith. The truth is, the abilities of the conftable, Armag- 
nac, had given a new face to the affairs of France. He had 
purged the city and univerfity of Paris of the Burgundian 
fa&ion, $nd entirely broken the meafures which that duke 
bad formed againft the court. The blockade of Harjleur. 

♦fill continued j but the French fleet was defeated by that of 

England j 
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England , which Henry had fitted out with amazing expedi, 

tion, and that too with fo great lofs, that the duke o f 'Bed¬ 
ford eaii!y relieved Ha r jleur , and the conflable thought pro. 
per to raife the blockade. 

aviour Before Sigifmund left England, it is certain that he entered 


of the 

French 

prifoners 
in Eng¬ 
land. 


Succefies 

♦ 

c 


or sit 


f1o ;i 


O’ 


into fome engagements with Henry , who hoped to make him 
ferviceable to him in his defigns upon France ; but we hear 
of no fubfidies he received, and of no a£fs of fovereignty 
that he exerciled in England. Henry’s project was deeper 
laid, for it was to make lure of the duke of Burgundy . In 
order to have an interview with him, he went over to Ca¬ 
lais ; where he concluded a fhort truce with the court of 
France , to laft from the ninth of October to the fecond Fe¬ 
bruary following. The duke then, with fome difficulty, was 
perfuaded to return to Calais , where he foon finifhed his ne¬ 
gotiation with Henry. The terms were of the mofl extra, 
ordinary nature. The duke recognized Henry’s tide to the 
French crown, and promifed all the affiftance he could give 
him to make it good. He acknowledged that he owed Henry 
homage ; but he delired to be excufed from paying it at that 
time, or till Henry fhould poflefs himfelf of a confiderable 
part of France. He likewile ftipulated, in the mean while, 
for leave to perform fome flight fhew of allegiance to king 
Charles. 

This negotiation, though carefully concealed by both 
parties, was fufpe&ed by the French court; and it is certain 
that the duke of Bourbon , one of the illuftrious French pri¬ 
foners at London , offered even to acknowledge Henry’s right 
to the fame crown, if he would give him liberty to return 
to France ; which Henry granted, but found the duke was 


only 

bled 


trifling 


Upon this, he ordered his fleet to be aflem- 


he 


in a 


and he landed in Normandy with about twenty-fix 
thoufand fighting men, all of them well-armed and well ap¬ 
pointed. 

He foon reduced the ftrong cafties of Tonque and Dam- 
bieres , and direeled his march again! \Cacn\ which he be- 
iieged, and took, after meeting with a gallant refiftance ; but 

de a molt barbarous ufe of his fuccefs, by putting a 
great number of the inhabitants to death in cold blood, for 
no reafon but their loyalry to rbeir native prince. The luc- 
cefs of Henry , after taking Caen, was prodigious, in the re¬ 
duction of fortifications in Normandy \ and, before the end 
of the year 1418, he befieged and took Falaife, one or the 
ffrongeft places ill France. He then divided his army into 
three bodies, intending to complete the conqueft of Nor- 
piandy ; which, by the daily reinforcements he received, he 
effected, all to the city of Rouen. In the capitulations 
granted by Henry , the gunners who ferved againff the En- 
glijh were exempted from quaiterj but the truth is, ereat 


part of his fuccefs was owing to the diffracted ftate of affairs 
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John, duke of Touraine , fucceeded his elder brother as John fuc- 
Idauphin of France. This young prince, who was about ceeds as 

1 Jaqueline , daughter and heir to the dauphin. 

It mint of Hainault ; and, by his perfualion, he had embraced butdying, 

r T ‘ J> -- - That nrince likewife dving. 


he duke of Burgundy's party. 1 hat prince liicewile dying, isiucceed- 
the third fon of Charles, the count of Ponthieu , became ed by his 
dauphin of France. This prince, though no more than fix- brother 
teen years of age, had fpirit and underftanding far above Charles,* 
thofe of his deceafed brothers. Being informed that his mo¬ 
ther had now abandoned herfelf to the moft criminal in¬ 
trigues, and. that {he had no regard either for her hufband or 
the kingdom, but as they ferved her intereft, he attached 
himfelf to the conftable Armagnac ; and the loyalifts looked 
upon him as the head of their party. The conftable, not- 
withftanding ail his obligations to the queen, could not bear 
with her rapacioufnefs and indecency. She had prevailed 
with her weak hufband to pal's an inftrument, by which fhe 
was intruded with the government; and file had amaffed im- 
nienfe fums ; which, with her jewels, which were likewife 
of great value, fhe had, for the greater fecurity, lodged in 
the churches of Paris and its neighbourhood. The dauphin 
and the conftable had intelligence of this, and feized the 
moncv for the public ule, which exafperated her fo much, 
that ftie retired to Vincennes ; where her courfe of life was 
more profligate and abandoned than ever. 

The conftable inf 
repaired to Vincennes 


difhonour 


The con¬ 
ftable and 


bourdon, one of the queen’s gallants, coming out of her he quarrel 
apartment, he ordered him to be feized, put to the torture, with the 
fewn up in a fack, and thrown into the fea. As to the queen 9 
queen, (he and her daughter, Catharine , were fent to Blois , 
and from thence to Tours, without being permitted to fee the 

' icin ?' 

The duke of Burgundy did not fail to improve, to his own who is im* 
purpofes, thofe events, which were equally deftrudHve and prifoned* 
difgraceful to France. He publifhed manifeftoes, 6fferino- 
his fervices to the king and royal family, 
from the thraldom they were under. He 


delivering them 


he could defire. A declared breach being now made between 
the queen and the dauphin, it was natural for her, unprin¬ 
cipled and abandoned as fhe was, to call in the afliftance of 
that power which could turn the balance in her favour ; and 
Reentered into a private correfpor.dence with the duke of 
Burgundy. That prince had, at this time, by continuing his 
fair profeffions, especially by promifing to abolifh the moft 
grievous taxes, made a moft furpriflng progrefs. Amiens , 
Mbevdle , and Several other confiderable places, had declared 
thcmfelves in his favour. His manifeftoes had rendered the 
dauphin and the conftable unpopular, by representing them 


marched 


Par 


* 
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Paris itfelf j of which he might have gained poffeffion, had 
not the negotiation he entered into with the queen, contrary 
to that invincible hatred they had before entertained for each 
other, prevailed upon him to march to Troyes, to which city 
fhe had efcaped from Tours. He found her there exercifmg 
all a<fts of royal dignity, in confequence of the powers Ihe 
' had formally obtained from the king for that purpofe. She 
had given the fword of conftable to the duke of Lorrain, and 
fhe had a chancellor in parliament of her own creating, 
end re- Such was the fituation of France, when Henry V. refolved, 
conciles in good earned, to place himfelf on its throne. Fewna- 
herfelf to tions had ever been more ripe for deftrutTon than From 
the duke was at this time. It could not properly be laid to have any 
of Bur- object of allegiance, the king being no more than a name, 
gundy. whofe authority was contended for by different parties. The 

duke of Burgundy' s faction and that of the queen, were now 
the fame 5 and he had formally recognized Henry V. of Eng¬ 
land as lawful king of France. The princes or the blood, 
who were prifoners in England, had promifed to do the fame; 
but Henry faw plainly that all of them a£ted from conveni- 
ency, and through refentment; and that he could depend 
only on his own fword. He was dill in Normandy, the 
greateft part of which he had reduced. He had given orders 
for clofely imprifoning the duke of Bourbon, and the other 
French princes, prifoners in England, becaufe they had failed 
in their engagements to him ; and he was, at this time, fo 
preffed for money, as to be obliged to pawn even his regal 
jewels ; fo that nothing lefs than the crown of France could 
indemnify him for his expences. 

Henry he- Cardinal Urfins, on the part of pope Martin V. was then 
fieges mediating a peace between the two kingdoms, and between 
Boxen, the two governing parties in France j but without effeft, in 

regard to Henry, who never relaxed in his warlike opera¬ 
tions $ for he was then befieging Pont del Arche , which he 
foon took ; and nothing now remained but the conqueft 
of Rouen, to put him in pofleffion of both the Normanim , 
and confequently of all Frame. This was a ferious confi- 
deration, and favoured the cardinal’s negotiation between 
the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy. The city had de¬ 
clared itfelf highly in his favour. It contained an hundred 
thoufand fighting men of its own inhabitants; and itsgarri- 
fon confifted of four thoufand of the beft troops in France, 
and under the beft generals. After Henry had invefted it, 
he reduced the inhabitants to fuch extremities, that they 
lent a prieft to Paris, to reprefent, before the dauphin and 
the duke of Burgundy , their diftrefs. 
and nego- Henry dreaded a coalition between thofe two parties, and 
dates with he entered into a negotiation with both. He was fully con- 
allparties, vi need that the duke of Burgundy had now abandoned all 

thoughts of his engagements with him as king of France* 

and 
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and) without giving up any part of his conquefts, or relirt- 
fluifhing his claim upon the eftates that had been ceded by 
the treaty of Bretigni , he propofed to deliver the king out of 
the duke of Burgundy's hands, provided the dauphin would 
aflift him in conquering Flanders . This propofition was 
thought fo extravagant, that the dauphin’s commiffioners re- 
fufed to produce their powers; and his negotiation with the 
duke of Burgundy terminated as fruitlefly. 

Both parties at the court of France were now fenfible that 
| Henry was their common enemy, and they were inclinable 
to unite with each other againft him ; efpecially as the city 
, of Rouen continued to make a noble defence. The king, 
queen, and duke of Burgundy , had advanced, to its relief, 
as far as Beauvais ; but found it impra&icable to raife the 
fiege. Fifty thoufand of the inhabitants, by this time, had 
periflied by hunger and difeafes ; and Henry's rigour had 
made them refolve on the defperate effort of making a ge¬ 
neral Tally, and dying or conquering. Henry heard of this His far- 
refolution, and relaxed in his terms, but obliged them to ther fuc- 
furrender at mercy. He made an ungenerous ufe of his con- cefiea. 
queft, by plundering the place, and ftriking off the head of 
the brave Blanchard , who defended it. He now wore the 


ducal robes of Normandy, and a£ted, in every refpeft, as its 
« fovereign. He received the keys of Caudebec , Monjlrueil , 

Dieppe , Fcfcamp , Arques , Neufchajlel , Denicourt , Eux, Mon- 
chaulx , Vernon , Mantes , G our nay , Honnefleu^ Ponteau deMer 9 
Tancarville , Valle mont, Neufville , and St. Germain fur Caily . 

So difaftrous a train of events affifted the negotiations of ^ 
the pope’s legates ; and it was at laft agreed, that the royal 
power fhould be exercifed jointly by the dauphin and the 
duke of Burgundy . The conftable, who was well acquainted 
with the duke of Burgundy's engagements to Henry , oppofed 
this accommodation, and the chancellor refufed to put the 
feals to it; but it was carried, and peace was proclaimed 
between the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy . 

The very night after this proclamation had been made, A peace 
the gate of St. Germain was betrayed to the Burgundian fac- between 
tion ; who immediately maffacrea the conftable Armagnac, the daa- 
the archbifhops of Rbeims and Tours , five prelates, the ab- phin and 
bot of St. Dennis , and forty magiftrates, with many of the the duke 
inferior rank, in themoft barbarous manner. The dauphin, of Bur - 
probably, would have undergone the fame fate, had it not gunaj. 
been for Tannequin du Chajlel , governor of the baftile, who 
hurried him away in his ftiirt in the night time. For fome 
days after this furprifal, the public executioner was the 
fovereign of Paris. The common people, indeed, declared 
themfelves for the duke of Burgundy ; but it was only that 
they might have a pretext firft to murder, and then to plun¬ 
der. Even after the queen and that duke, whofe interefts 
Were again united, had made a triumphal entry into Paris » 
the hangman patroled the ftreets in his robes, attended by 

the 
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the mob, and cut off the heads of all whom they points 
out for deftrudtion ; after which they rifled their houfes, 
He had even the infolence to fhake the duke of Burgundy by 
the hand, and treat him as his companion. In a few days 
however, the duke, having reinforced his party in Paris 
ordered this executioner to be hanged ; and having reduced 
the city to fome order, he and the queen joined in inviting 
the dauphin back to that capital. 

The dauphin turned a deaf ear to this invitation, which 
induced the duke of Burgundy to renew his negotiation with 
Henry , vvho was fully fenfihle that he had then in his hands 
the ballance of power in France , efpecially as the dauphin 
likewife applied to him for an interview. A medley of ne. 
gotiations then fucceeded ; in which all parties were infm- 
cere, and each endeavoured to outwit the other. Henry was 
courted equally by the dauphin and the duke df Burgundy 
who outbid each other in their offers for his friendfhip. The 
duke employed the queen as his agent with Henry , and Ihe 
carried alorig with her her. beautiful daughter Catharine , 
who, next to thd crqwn of France, was the object of Henry's 
affe&idns. 

The duke had, at this time, the advantage df being pcf- 
feffed of the king’s perfon ; and the queen had the addrefs, 
upon the dauphin refufing to attend, to conclude a fhort 
truce with Henry, without comprehending the dauphin. At 
Jaft, the duke of Bretagne was employed to offer Henry , on 
the part of France , all the demands he had hitherto made; 
which confifted of the cefiion of all the territories ftipulated 
by the treaty of Bretigni , of all his own conquefts in France 
and of the princefs Catharine in marriage. Henry was fo in¬ 
fatuated as to reje<ff thofe terms, unlefs he held all the ceded 
countries in abfolute fovereignty: a demand which, he 
knew, was not in the power even of the French king to 
agree to. Receiving a negative from the queens who faff 
that the charms of the princefs had made an impreffion on 
Henry s heart, he fwore, at the breaking up of the interview 
at Meulan , that, if his demands were not complied with,he 
would drive Charles from his throne, and the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy out of the kingdom. 

The dauphin was, ail this time, fecretly ftrengtbenirtg 
his party. The king of Cqftile' lent him both men and ffeip?, 
and the Scots fent him feven thoufand auxiliaries, who after¬ 
wards did him moft excellent fervice. The duke of Bur * 

* I 

gundy loiing all hopes of accommodation with Henry * now 
offered to l'ubmit himfelf to the dauphin 5 and a reconcilia¬ 
tion accordingly took place at Pouiliy: but Henry , in the 
mean time, took Fontoife ; by which he had a ready accefs 
to the capital itfelf. The court retired from thence tcf 
Troyes^ and Henry brought the vanguard of the Englijh ar¬ 
my to the gates of Paris. He muff have taken thatcityj 
had not the fucceis of the dauphin’s army in Normandy, 

tM 
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the wretched condition of his own army, obliged hin 
tall the duke of Clarence , and to form the fiege of 
and other places, which were ftill at his back. His progrefs, 
as ufual, was rapid ; and* at laft, he took Meulan , and de¬ 
feated the marfhal cle Reux, and Douglas the Scotch gene¬ 
ral. 

The reconciliation between the duke of Burgundy and the and mar- 
dauphin never had been cordial; and it appears, undenia- ders the 
bly, that the former had ftill a correfpondence with Henry, duke of 
which the dauphin difcovered, and therefore refolved to take Burgundt* 
the duke off by aflaffination. For this purpofe, it was 6 
agreed that they fhould have an interview at Montereau* 

The duke had a miftrefs* madam Giac , who had been very 
inftrumental in bringing about the accommodation between 
him and the dauphin, with whom flie held a private corre¬ 
fpondence ; and fhe even perfuaded the duke, who was paf- 
fionately fond of her, to go to Montereau. The meeting 
was upon abridge, and each diftrufting the other, was at- 

i.j_1-11_ nr i . i * . . 7 , . „ 


tended with ten followers. The 
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Mguy du Chaftel cut him acr 
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body and thofe of his foil 
alone efcaped by vaulting over the barriers. 
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uncertain whether the dauphin was prefent, and whether murder* 
the whole was not contrived and executed by Tcnncguy du 
Chattel, to revenge the murder of his old rnafter the duke of 
Orleans. The Burgundians, whom their duke had left at the 
extremity of the bridge, endeavoured to force their way into 
the caftle of Montereau, but were repulfed. The king, 
queen, chancellor, the conftable, the marfhals, the presi¬ 
dents, parliaments and cities of France , agreed in demand¬ 
ing juftice upon the dauphin (who difclaimed having any 
hand in the alTaflinanon) and in requiring that meafures 


afide 


The late duke of Burgundy’s fon and fuccefTor 


lip 


he 

that of Flanders, which 


Good, declared his refoiution of revenging his father’s death • 
and the numerous enemies"of the dauphin figned an aftocia- 
tion again ft him at Arras.- The dr 

had already made to Henry, added 

ne ottered to afiift him in conquering; but Henry rejected all 
his advances ; and prolonging the truce, he clofedWith the 
offers made him by the other party, after the dauphin had 
been declared incapable of fucceffion- 

fiA m i eet ' ng between hirn > the ki - n *g and queen of France, The ttit-* 
~ e duke of Burgundy , and heads of their party, was held at ty of 

Iroyes, where a formal treaty was concluded ; by which Troyes 
ttmry was to marry the princefs Catharine , to be declared examined, 

regent 
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regent of France during the life of Charles , arid to inherit 
that crown upon his death. This treaty was ratified by the 
parliament and people of Paris . Henry was afterwards ftiled 
regent and heir to the crown of France j and he was married 
to the princefs Catharine in the prefeace of the queen of 
France and the duke of Burgundy, who were attended by 
forty of the French nobility, as Henry was by forty of the En- 
glijh. The peace was again fworn to by all parties, and the 
dauphin and his adherents were again profcribed. 

It muft be owned that the whole of this accommodation, 
and of the treaty of Troyes, refted upon a rotten foundation. 
The falique law was let afide. The king was, properly 
fpeaking, no party in the agreement. The houfes of Orle¬ 
ans , Anjou , Alenyon , Bretagne , Burgundy , and others, had a 
right to the crown preferable to that of Henry ; and the 
tranfa&ion, of itfelf, was null and void ; becaufe, fuppofing 
the king to have been a party, and in his found judgment* 
it was not in his power to diveft his fon of that inheritance 
which he himfelf had received from his father. A greater 
confideration than all Hill remained ; which was the invin¬ 
cible averlion that the nobility and people of France had for 
the Englijh government. We are likewife to confiderthat 
Henry's queen, Catharine , even fuppofing the falique law to 
have had no exiftence, could have no right to the French 
crown j becaufe Ihe had an elder filler, who was duchefsof 
Burgundy. 

Thofe, and a thoufand other impediments, though borne 
down by the force of Henry's arms, presented themfelves to 
him ; but he was fo dazzled by the glorious profpe<51: before 
him, that he overlooked them ; and his care now was to 
conciliate his perfon and meafures to the French nation. In 
this he was not very fuccefsful ; but the treaty of Troyes wa3 
guarantied, not only by the duke of Burgundy , but by the 
palatinate of the Rhine, the duke of Bavaria , and the em¬ 
peror Sigifmund. 

Conduct The dauphin, whofe perfon and intereft was, by Henry, 
of the thought to be too inconfiderable to give him any con- 
dauphin, cern, behaved with amazing coolnefs and intrepidity, and 

found refuge where Henry little imagined he could, among 
his faithful allies the Scots. Their king, young James, had 
been intercepted by Henry IV. in his voyage to France, and 
was ftill a prifoner to Henry V. who looked upon him as 
having no will of his own. The government of Scotland, 
without any regard to their king’s captivity, and perhaps by 
his private direction, voted a new fupply of feven thoufand 
men to be fent to the dauphin’s afiiftance. They accord¬ 
ingly landed at Rochelle , and it is more than probable that 
they faved the crown of France to the dauphin. Bv their af- 
fiftance that prince garrifoned Melun , Montercau , Montarget, 
Meaux , and Comp eigne. He took de St. Efprit by ftorm j he 
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I educed Nifmes, and aflembled all his force and friends at 

I Bourses. 

I Henryy on the other hand, took Sens , in Burgundy ; and 
I befieging MontereaU) he took the town, and barbaroufly 
I hanged the garrifon, becaufe they could not perfuade Guetrie , 

I be governor, to furrender the caftle ; which, however, he 
I reduced foori after upon terms. Henry then befieged Melun , 

I which Was bravely defended ; and defpairing to take it, he 
I fent for the king of Scots, whom he had carried over with 
him to France , requefting him to give orders that all his fub- 
je£t$ fliould leave that kingdom ; and put him in mind, at 
the fame tinle, of the generous treatment he had received 
during his captivity in England . 

Thfe anfwer of the young prince to this demand deferves to and of the 
be tranfmitted to pofterity: “ That, as to the entertainment young 

he had received, thanks and gratitude were all the retribu- king of 
tion which his captivity fuffered him to make. That hiS Scotland \ 

[ majefty’s requeft was unreafonable, becaufe his fubjedts 
| would look upon it as the effects of compulsion. But* 

| fuppofing himfelf to be free, his majefty muft have the 
rtieaneft opinion of him, if he fhould put any confideration 
| in competition with the happinefs of his people : and con¬ 
cluded with conjuring Henry not to require of him things 
; that muft dishonour his character, and belye the education 
and the noble examples he had received at the Englijh court.” 

Henry had the magnanimity to admire this noble fpirited 
reply; and, though the young prince continued his pri- 
foner, yet he continued to adt with as much freedom as if he 


had been upon his own throne. 

The fiege of Melun proved to be a work of great diffi- Henry 
Culty. It lafted for eighteen weeks, through the intrepid takes Ml 
defence made by the garrifon ; and, at laft, Henry was Inn. 
obliged to convert it into a blockade. The dauphin endea¬ 


voured to relieve the place, but in vain ; and hunger, at 
hft, brought the befieged to the neceffity of accepting the 
capitulation propofed by Henry ; but neither the terms of the 
capitulation, nor the faith with which it was obferved, do 
any honour to his memory. Brabafon , the brave governor, 
had encountered him hand to hand ; and both, unknown to 
each other, having fought till they were tired, Henry de¬ 
manded to know his name; 'in which being fatisfied, “ Then 


know,” faid he* 
England.” 


that you have fought with the king of 


Notwithftanding this, Henry would have put the brave His bar- 
Brabafon to death, upon a frivolous charge of his having barity to 
been acceffary to the duke of Burgundy’s murder, had not Brabafon. 
the heralds given it as their opinion, that, by fingly engag¬ 
ing Henry, he became his brother in arms, and ought not to 
he put to death in cold blood. He, however, with many 
other brave men, fuffered a long and fevere captivity : fome 
of them dying of difeafes and famine in the common jails of 
' oi.. XI, N j Pam. 
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Paris . The truth is, Henry was difgufled and fbuered af 
the vifible diftruft of his eondu&, entertained by the duke 
of Burgundy , and the other French princes who had fworn 
to the peace of Troyei. He gave orders for garrifoning the 
chief places about the capita) with Englijb. He removed the 
Count of St. Paul from being governor of Paris, and ap¬ 
pointed his brother, the duke of Clarence , in his room. In 
ihort, he faw he had only his army, and the perfona) ime- 
reft of the queen of France , to depend upon. He gave the 
beft places under the crown of France to his Englijb officers. 
He was punctual in paying his troops, and be augmented 
the revenues of the French queen. The prince of Orange 
withdrew his troops from the duke of Burgundy's army, 
and refufed to fwear to the peace o f Troyes -, and, when 
Henry made his magnificent entry into Paris-, that prince 
rode by his fide in deep mourning, as he pretended, for the 
death of his father. 

The A few days after, the duke of Burgundy appeared before 

duke of Charles , and demanded juftice upon the murderers of his 
Burgundy father. The dauphin was named as being of that number, 
demands and was cited to appear at the marble table; the place where 
juftice. the vaffals of the crown had formerly paid their taxations. 

Upon his not appearing, the procefs went on ; and a pro¬ 
clamation was iffued, declaring all who had been concerned 
in the duke of Burgundy's death, to be attainted, and con¬ 
victed of that crime, banifhed for ever out of the kingdom 
of France* and pronounced unworthy to fucceed to the in¬ 
heritance of any eftate or dominion 5 and all their accom¬ 
plices were condemned to fuffer an ignominious death, and 
their eftates to be confifcated to the king. 

The dau- We do not find that the dauphin, though he might be 
fhin out- declared guilty of contumacy for his non-appearance, was 
tawed. named in this fentence, or indeed in any other way than by 

implication. His judges feem to have been diffident as to 
their own authority; and, indeed, it would be no eafy mat¬ 
ter, at this difiance of time, to determine whether the 
parliament of Paris had a right to treat the fucceffion to 
the fovereignty of the French crown in the fame manner as 
if it had been that of a common fief. But, whatever the 
jfentiments of the j-udges might have been, it is certain they 
durft not do otherwife than they did ; and Henry thought he 
gained a great point in thus obtaining the fan&ion of the 
parliament of Paris to that part of the treaty of Troyes which 
related to fire dauphin’s fucceffion. But we are here to ob¬ 
serve, that there is no claufe in that treaty which formally 
diverts the dauphin of the fucceffion farther than by fubfti- 
tuting Henry in his room ; and, provided that the two kings 
of France and England, and theduk-e of Burgundy , with the 
three eftates of both kingdoms, fhouid give their confenr, 
that they might even enter into a treaty with the dauphin. 

Aid to all tjbus, that the treaty had not received the fan&ion 

cl 
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of the pope (MartinV.) which was, inthofddays, thought 
abfoiutely neceffary for its validity. 

Henry, notwithftandifig the fplendor of his fuccefles and State of 
ftation, by which he Was now entitled to a& as king of Henry's, 
France, was far from being in a defireable fituation. Hi $ affairs, 
finances were low, and .his army was thinned through the 
{everity of the fervice. The difeontents of France were daily 
growing. His party in Bretagne had been ruined by the 
count of Penthievre , who had made that duke a prifoner. Ic 
ivas in vain that, by fome indulgences, he endeavoured to 
{often the reludtahce of the French to his government; and 
the dauphin* who was now feventeen years of age, and af- 
fumed the fame titles with Henry, thofe of regent and heir 
Of France, was (till at the head of a great party* and a nu¬ 
merous army; ilot to mention that Henry had yet almoft one - 
half of France to conquer before he could poflefs it. Hav- He aflem-A 
ing fettled his regency and government there, in the begin- “les t ^ ie 
ingof the year 1421, he aflembled the dates of France at Pa- ^ ates of 
ris , and they granted him a fupply j hiltHenry^ by the treat- Prance* 
ment he and his Englijh tninifters gave to fuch of the French 
asoppofed it, (hewed that they were refolved to command 
it. It confifted of no lefs than an eighth part of every man’s' 
feady-money ; and it was raifed by the moil oppreffive 
means, that of changing light money, of Henry s own coin¬ 
age, for heavy ; while the loyalty of the dauphin’s party flip- 
plied him plentifully with the means of anfwering all his 
occafions and paying his army ; whereas the Parifians were 
ftarvingbythoulands, ih their own ftreets, through cold and 
famine. 

Henry’s neceflities obliging him to return to England, he and fe- 
gave his brother, the duke of Exeter , the charge of Paris turns to 
and the French court. To his brother the duke of Clarence England* 
he committed the care of the army and of the French go¬ 
vernment in general. The earl of Salijbury was made go¬ 
vernor of Rouen, and all the other French governments Were 
filled up, to the bell advantage, by EngliJJ) fubjefts. Henry , 
upon his arrival in England, obtained from that parliament 
a confirmation of the treaty of Troyes ; While the glory of 
his attions concealed from the public there the prodigious 
expence and wafte, both of men and money, which was too 

vifible in the low eftate of his army and finances. 

During his flay in England ', fhort as it was, his affairs in His inte- 
France took an unfavourable turn. The Normans and An- reft in 
jmvines had, in general, declared for the dauphin ; and, by France 
hisfeizing fome important pofts on the Seine , he had (freight- declines, 
ened Paris prodigioufly for provifions. The EngUfb govern¬ 
ment in France difliked to lee the Burgundian faction too pre¬ 
valent ; and Henry could not bear to be addreffed with that 
°pennefs of manners which the French nobility made ufe of 
towards their fovereigns. Fie had checked marlhal de Lijle 
dim, one of the chiefs of the Burgundians , for the eafe and 
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familiarity of his addrefs; and 


marfhal anfweriii? 


him with a boldnefs that gave farther offence to Henry , he 
was arrelied at Paris by the duke of Exeter's orders. A ' 


As he 


was 


Parifn 


Eng Ufa 


a clofe prifoner to the bafiile. The dauphin ffcill maintained 
his party in Anjou , where he was oppofed by the duke of 
Clarence , and fupported chiefly by. the Scotch auxiliaries under 
the earl of Buchan. The duke underftood that the earl’s chief 
quarters were at Baugy , where the Scotch lay detached from 
- the reft of the dauphin’s army $ and he came to a resolution 
of attacking them by himfelf, with his men at arms and 


E nglijh 


of Sail Co 


The Scots The „ . _ 

gain a bat- but was received fo bravely, that he was killed by the ear! 

tie for the of Buchan 's own hand. Three thoufand of the Englifj fell 


dauphin, 


# 


Kent 

RoJ's. The earls of Somerfet , Huntingdi 


fome other perfons of diftindiion, were made prifoners ; but 
the lofs of the Scotch and French did not exceed eleven hun¬ 
dred men. 


This vi&ory 


Englijh 


cible ; and gave vaft fpirits to the dauphin’s party. Thp 
earl of Buchan declined a fecond engagement with the eal 
o f Saliflrury ; but he laid fiege to Alencon , and was obliged to 
raife it, for want of artillery, after defeating the earl of 
Salijbnrys army. 

The war continued with various fuccefs. 


U 

Henry 


Calais , on the tenth of fane, and immedia 
the relief of Paris , where the duke of Exeter was ftill blocked 
up by the dauphin’s troops, who, upon his approach, re¬ 
tired towards Chartres j the fiege of which he formed, but was 
obliged to raife it in three weeks. His party had made a 
considerable progrefs in Picardy , but was defeated by the 
duke of Burgundy , who retook all the places they had taken, 
and obliged him to retire with his army behind the Loire \ 
from whence he was difpofted by Henry, and forced to retreat 
to Bourges. 

The dauphin’s affairs, at this time, were in a moft un¬ 
laced to promifing fituation. He was, by way of derifion, called 
„ re at di- *he little king of Bourges ; which was the only place where 

llrefs. he could live with fecurity, becaufe it was too ftrongly for¬ 
tified for Henry to attempt to take it; but, on the lixth of 
Odlober , he invefted Meaux , The place was defended by 


who is re- 


It did not furrender till the feeond of May 


bnjlard of V aru 


rics 
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riesthe garrifon fuffered compelled them to capitulate. The 
french part of them, and the inhabitants, were to have their 
lives fayed; and nothing but the EngliJ). i>, Welch, Irijh , and 
Scotch, the governor, and three of the chief offices under 
him, were to be left to the mercy of Henry ; who ordered 
them to be immediately executed on a gibbet ; becaufe as 
he alledged, they had put to death many of his Englijh 

and French fubje&s. •. ' 

Thofe conquefts coft Henry fo many of his belt troops, that Henry ap~ 

he applied to his allies, the emperor, and the king of Portu- phes to his 
cal, for auxiliaries, but to no purpofe. The dauphin could a lhes. 
not, indeed, oppofe him in the field ; but his partizans 
were fo numerous all over the nation, that the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, with the chief of the French nobility and gentlemen, 
who ferved in Henry's army, were obliged to repair to their 
feveral eftates to make head againft the Armagnacs , as the 
dauphin’s friends were called. 

The count of Foix, about this time, deferted the dauphin, 

2nd was made governor of Languedoc by Henry , who carried 
everything before him in Normandy, and wherever his arms 
met with refiftance. But while the dauphin feemed to be 
thus irretrievably ruined, Henry himfelf was providing him 
with the means of deliverance. Henry's queen, Catharine % 
had now brought him a foil, afterwards the unfortunate 
Henry VI. and (he was now landed at Harjleur , and pro¬ 
ceeded to Paris , where fhe was met by Henry ; and their 
court was fo fplendid, that the French , even thofe who were 
the moft averfe to the dauphin, took umbrage at the vaft dif- 
parity between it and that of their unhappy king Charles VI. 

Even the queen of France, gay and diffipated as fhe was, 
fecretly repented of her conduct; and the acrimony 
of the moft violent Burgundians towards the dauphin began 
to fubfide upon reflecting that he wasfuffering for doing that 
to the duke of Burgundy which the latter had done with im¬ 
punity to the duke of Orleans. 

Henry , without regarding cither the open or fecret difeon- The war 
tents of the French , lubdued all the country between Paris renewed, 
and Boulogne, except Crotoy and Guife ; which he was pre¬ 
paring to reduce, when he heard that the dauphin was again 
at the head of twenty thoufand men ; that he had made a 
dangerous progrefs in Nor?nandy ; that he had partizans in 
every corner of France ; and that he had regained pofleffion 
of all the provinces beyond the Loire, which river he had 
a&ually repaired to fupport his troops, which were 
employed in the fiege of Cone. Henry and the duke of 
Burgundy refolved, if poffible, to take advantage of that 
fiege, by forcing the dauphin to a decifive battle ; and they 
were aflembling their troops for that purpofe at Melun ; j 

when Henry was taken ill, and obliged to refign the f $ 

command of his troops to his brother, the duke of Bedford , * if 

snd the earl of Warwick • 
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All the fchemes of the duke of Burgundy , who was now 
vaftly fuperior in ftrength to the dauphin, were defeated by 
the latter railing the liege of Cone and retreating acrofs the 
Loire. By this time, Henry , who found his laft moments 
approach, had been carried to Vincennes ; where he expired, 
but with no very Qbriflian fentiments, if his laft words have 
not been mifreprefented by hiftorians, which we are apt to 
think they have. He is faid, above all things, to have re¬ 
commended to the duke of Bedford , who was prefent, a 
ftritft friendlhip with the duke or Burgundy j that the duke 
of Orleans , and the reft of the illuftrious French prifonersia 
JLngland, fibould never be fet at liberty till his infant fon was 
of age j and that no peace fhould be made with the dauphin, 
whom he called Charles de Valois , qnlefs, by way of preli¬ 
minary, Normandy was for ever annexed to the crown of 
England. He did not furvive this Ipeech, which conilfted 
of various other particulars, for above two hours ; and he 
died of a fiftula, but fome fay of a dyfentery, on the thirty- 
fir ft of Augujl , 1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, 
after reigning about nine years and an half. 

It has been faid, that, in corifequence of Henry's laft ad¬ 
vice, the regency of France was offered to the duke of But' 
gundy , but that he declined it, upon which it was aflumed 
by the duke of Bedford. The unfortunate Charles VI. of 
France did not long furvive him, for he died on the twenty- 
firft of Qflober following, of a quartan 2gue, after living 
fifty-four years ; during the laft thirty of which he was, for 
the moft part, in a ftate of infanity. 

This prince, as we have already mentioned, was remark¬ 
able for the beauty and ftrength of his perfon ; and the good- 
nefs of his heart, had he not been attacked by that deplora¬ 
ble diftemper, might have made amends to his fubje&s for 
the defers of his education. Great part of his misfortunes 
were undoubtedly owing to the luxury, extravagance, and 
abandoned proftitution of his court; which was encouraged 
by his queen and favourites. The genius of his great men 
was feen by their behaviour before and after the battle of 
Agincourt ; which they madly forced the conftable to fight, 
nor do we find that even the ftates and parliaments of France, 
at this time, had any rule of condu<ft but what was dictated 
by fear, neceffity, or intereft. If the murder of the duke of 
Burgundy by the dauphin was atrocious, that of the duke of 
Orleans by the duke of Burgundy was equally fo, with this 
difference, that the dauphin faw his own fucceftion, his fa¬ 
ther’s life and honour, with the power and dignity of his 
crown, ufurped by a bad woman and a guilty over-grown 
fubjecl, who could be punilhed only by the means which he 
employed, 

Charles VI. ©f France had, by his wife, Ifabella , of Ba¬ 
varia (who, though a wicked, was an artful worhan) two 
fons, of his own name, who died young Lewis, duke of 
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Guiefint, who became dauphin, and died at the age of 
nineteen, after marrying the duke of Burgundy's daughter, 
Margaret ; John , duke of Touraine , (who upon Lewis' s 
death, became dauphin) was married to Jaqueline , daughter 
to the count of Hainault\ and he likewile died without; 
ifliie before he was twenty years of age; Charles his 
fucceflor, and Philipp of whom the queen was pregnant 
when the duke of Orleans was murdered. The daughters 
were Joan , who died when Ihe was but two years old ; 
Ifabel, who was firft married to Richard II. of England , and 
then to the duke of Orleans; Joan , who was married to the 
duke of Bretagne ; Mary , who died in a nunnery ; and Ca~ 
therine, wife to Henry V, of England , but afterwards to 
Owen Tudor , a Weljh gentleman, by whom {he had the earl 
of Richmond , father to Henry VII. king of England. Be- 
fides thofe legitimate children, Charles VI. had a natural 
daughter by a young woman, with whole company the 
queen indulged him while he was under the power of his 
diftemper. 



Charles VII, furnamed the Victorious 

T HE death of Charles VI. gave fo little concern to Wife con- 

the French nation, that the duke of Bedford was the du£t of 
only perfon of great diltinCtion who attended his funeral in Charles 
perfon. His fon, the dauphin, was then at Rochelle , where, VII, 
but a few days before ;he narrowly efcaped death, hy a 
room falling in with him, and killing feveral people of 
diftin&ion, particularly the lord Jams Bourbon , His con¬ 
duit at this time, refembled that of his grandfather, Charles 
the Wife. He proceeded without oftentation, and by fure 
though flow degrees to re-eftablifh his fortune. His fa¬ 
ther’s death was a vaft difadvantage to the Englijhy becaufe 
they thereby loft his authority. A great part, perhaps, the 
bulk, of the French nation thought themfelves obliged to 
obey the father, and that when he no longer exifted their 
obedience was due to the fon. The modefty of his beha¬ 
viour gained him many converts among his fubjeCts, When 
he heard of his fathers’s death, he appeared for one day 
in mourning, and the next, (when he took the title of 
king, but without ajiy other parade than that of having the 
ftandard of France difplayed before him) in fcarlet. The 
duke of Bedford , who without the genius of his elder 
brother Henry , had all his courage and more practicable 
abilities, was perfectly fenfible of the difficult province he 
had to manage, as regent. He endeavoured to reconcile in 
his intereft the dukes of Burgundy , and Bretagne. He mar¬ 
ried the duke of Burgundy's younger filler, and procured 
Mary , the dowager of the late dauphin, Lewis, to be mar- 
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ried to the count of Ricbmont , the duke of Bretagne's bra¬ 
ther. He caufed his young nephew, Henry , to be pro¬ 
claimed king of France at Paris , and exacted an oath of 
allegiance to him from all the French nobility in the Englijh 

intereft. 

Who Notwithllanding all thofe precautions, the dauphin’s 

unites his party was united much better than the Englijh and Bur- 
party. gundian factions ; and he was ftill mailer of the countries of 

Berry , Bourbon , Languedoc , Lyonnais , Forref, Auvergne, a 
great part of Xaintonge , PoiSiou y the earldoms of Comminn 
and Armagnac , nigh the Pyreneans. What his minifters 
wanted in power and influence, they fupplied with their 
unanimity, wifdom, zeal and loyalty. Their fchemes were 
fo well laid that Paris had almoft fallen into their hands; 
and the duke of Bedford not daring to trufl either the French 
or Burgundian troops, fent for reinforcements from England . 
Their fchemes were in a great meafure fruftrated, by that 
duke taking Meulan , through a jealoufy which the generals 
of Charles had of their Scotch auxiliaries, whofe general had 
been made conflable of France. The differences between 
bis lieutenant, Stuart of Aubigny (the conilable himfelf be¬ 
ing then in Scotland) with the count of Aumale , who com¬ 
manded for Charles , ran fo high, that they feparated, and 
Graville , who had furprized the place, and was governor 
of it, in indignation furrendered it to the EngliJIo. Its re- 
■ duclion was followed by that of other towns and fort?; but 

the count of Aumale cut in pieces, or took prifoners, a body 
of two thoufand five hundred Englijh. 

Tube of During thofe operations, the regent duke’s prefence in 
Bedford Paris was neceflaryj and he found the fpirit of difaffedlion 
regent of againft the Englijh there fo ilrong, that he was obliged to 
France, make fome examples of feverity, and having now received 

reinforcements, he prepared to carry on the war againft 
Charles upon a new plan, with more vigour than ever. 
Thp earl of Salijbury took Crcvant , and Aubigny had orders 
from Charles to relieve or retake it. This drew on a ge¬ 
neral engagement between the two armies, each confiding 
of about fourteen thoufand. On the French fide, only five 
thoufand (and thofe were Scots) were foldiers j but the earl 
of Salijbury had under him the flower of the Englijh and 
The Scots Burgundian armies. The French^ under the marfbal de St. 
defeated. Severac , behaved in fo cowardy a manner, that they with¬ 
drew from the field, and the Scots were defeated with the 
lots of twelve hundred men ; Aubigny , who commanded 
them being taken prifoner. The vaft number of places, 
Montague elpecially, ceded in confequence of this defeat, 
which coft the Englijh five hundred of their bed men, 
feemed to be deni five againll Charles , and yet the duke of 
Bedford found himfelf more uneafy than ever in his govern- 
' ment. The pejple of Paris continued mutinous ; the 
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y oyaiifts, notwithftanding their repeated defeats were daily 
encreafing, and the count of Ricbmont , who guided his 
brother, the duke of Bretagne, though brave was too im¬ 
perious and turbulent for fubordination. 

, Charles , before the battle of Crevant had fent to Scotland But re¬ 
fer frefn reinforcements, which by the credit of the eonfta- mains 
ble, the earl of Buchan , then in Scotland , were raifed for firm to 
him to the number of five thoufand ; and the duke of Bed- Charles . 
ford endeavoured to break or divide the French intereft there, 
by fetting on foot a treaty for ranfoming James from his 
captivity. But this neither prevented the Scots from invad¬ 
ing England, nor from renewing their antient league with 
prance-, by which they engaged themfelves not to conclude 
io much as a truce with the Englijk without the knowledge 
of the French. Charles , on the other hand, continued to be 
profufe of his honour towards the Scots. He created the 
earl of Buchan _ duke of Tourraine , he gave the county of 
Evrctix to Aubigny , and raifed feveral others of that nation 
t9 places of the higheft dignity and truft in France ; fo that 
no fewer than fifteen thoufand Scotch troops were in fiis 
fervice. Charles at the fame time, received a reinforcement 
of a thoufand foot, and fix hundred lances from the duke 
of Milan , who did' him confiderable fervice, and upon 
their entering Frame took the marflial of Burgundy pri¬ 
soner. 

It was late in the year 1423, when the laft divifion of Confirm, 
the Scotch auxiliaries arrived, and the campaign of 1424, ance of 
began unfavourably for Charles , who loft Crotoy, Galliard the war, 
upon the Seine , Charite upon the Loire , and Sefanne in the Brie , 
while the Burgundians formed the fiege of Guife, which was 
furrendered, but not till after their troops had alienated the 
affe&ion of all the natives of Picardy by the ravages they 
committed. Jvri was befieged and taken by the regent 
duke, and the conftable, the duke of Tourraine , reduced 
/ erneuil, upon which the regent duke was obliged to order 
the earl of Salijbury to join him with a thoufand horfe, 
and two thoufand archers, that he might retake it. The 
conftable drew up his army under the walls of Vcrneuil , and 
the regent offered him battle, well knowing that the im, 
petuofity of the French was not to be reftrained by the con¬ 
ge’s authority. As he had forefeen, the vjfcount of 
Ear bonne, broke out of the excellent lines of difpofition 
that had been formed by the conftable, and madly attacked 
the Englijh , by whom they were cut in pieces, while the 
conftable, and his fon, the counts of Aumale, Ventadour, 

Be Tannere , with the beft of Charles's French and Scotch 
officers, with five thoufand of their troops were killed. The 
Englijh in this battle loft fixteen hundred foldiers. 

Verneuil furrendered next day, and the affairs of Charles , DiftrefTe* 
who had exhaufted all the refources he had in his friends of Charles 
&10 his allies, feemed now to be defperate. His partizans, 

who 
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who had formed a fcheme for furprizing Parity were dif, 
appointed by the regent duke, who repaired to that capitgj 
in perfon, where his court was very fplendid, while S at 
of Charles at Poitiers , where he then refided,, was almofi 
■without the neceflaries of life ; but he flill kept up the face 
of a council, parliament, and courts of revenue, which 
gave great fan&ion to his authority, however, deftitute 
they were of power j but an unforeseen incident which 
happened at this time, was of incredible detriment to tie 
Englijh in France . 

Jaqueline , dutchefs of Brabant , widow to the dauphin 


Hiftorv of jaqueline , outcneis or nravant, widow to tne dauphin 
Jaqueline J 0 ^ ^ left her hufband (who file alleged was unfit 
of Bra- marriage) and had entered into a treaty of marriage with 


of Bra- 
bant. 


the duke of GloaceJler t brother to the regent duke; and 
without waiting for a divorce, they had confummated their 
marriage in England. The duke not contented with the 
poffeffion of one of the fineft women of that age, railed 
five thoufand men, under pretence of completing the con* 
queftof France , but in reality to recover from her hufband 
her vaft inheritance, confifling of the earldoms of Holland 
Zealand , Hainault , and other great eftates in the Lm 


in the Lm 


Modera¬ 
tion of 


Countries. He was no fooner landed in France with his 
army, than the duke of Brabant called upon his ally the 
duke of Burgundy for a fli fiance. This was a perplexing 
fituation for the regent duke, who endeavoured to makeup 
rh.e breach, but in vain, through the obflinacy of the duke 
of Gloucejler , who took Boucbain y and other places in 
Hainault. 

The duke of Bedford was then preparing to carry the 
war againfl Charles over the Loire ; but the duke of G/m* 
ee/ler’s violence turned it into another channel, for it exaf* 
perated the duke of Burgundy fo much, that he ordered his 
brother the count of St. Pauly and his other generals, to 
co-opperate with the duke of Brabant's troops, and even 
with thofe of the auxiliaries that had been fent him by 
Charles , and who were commanded by his general Jain- 
trailles ; but this could not prevent the duke of Gloucejler , 
whofe marriage with Jaqueline had been annulled by the 
pope, from becoming mafter of the greatefl part of 
Hainault. 

This diversion faved Charles, efpecially as the duke of 
Bedford was indifpenfably obliged, at this time, to go over 


Charles, to England. The condudl of Charles continued ftill to be 

moderate; and it is amazing that a young man* who but 
forne months before had fo little command over his temper 
as to be guilty of a deteflable aflaffination, could preferve 
fo much moderation, prefence of thought, and equanimity 
in bad, as well as good, fortune; for his reign began now 
to be chequered with both. He had Seen neglected in his 
education, but he preferved a native dignity and conflancy 
of mind, which recoin tended him to his lubjefb, though 

poody 
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ooorty rediculed by his enemies as infenfibility: Though 
L ^ loft the great battles of Crevant and Verneuil , and 
♦hough the duke of Bedford had ordered the dead body of 
the vifcount of Narbonne to be broken on the wheel for be¬ 
ing concerned in the murder of the duke of Burgundy , yet 
the affe&ions of his fubje£ls towards him grew ftronger 
every day* It is true, they had nothing but their fervices 
(0 give him; but he encreafed their love by his affabi- 
Jity and mild behaviour, and the great chara&er he had 
acquired for his gratitude towards thofe who ferved him 

^During the abfence of the duke of Bedford in England , Jaqueline 
his enemies were entirely employed in the Low Countries , reconcil- 
and their meafures began to be more a&ive aiid determin- e d to her 
ed; but they received a great check from the fuccefs of the hulband. 
earl of SaliPury in Anjou and Maine , the capital of which. 

Mans, he took. On the other hand, the earl of Richmont 
was now at profeft variance with the duke of GlouceJler> 
and the Englijh intereft; and the duke of Burgundy had 
married the filter of the count of E» > and half filler of the 
count of Clermont , who was devoted to the houfe of Valois . 

The fame duke having got polfeffion of Jaqueline' s 
perfon, who had been abandoned by her fecona hulband 
the duke of Glouce/ler 9 brought about a feeming reconcilia¬ 
tion between her and her former hulband, the duke of 
Brabant. . \ 

It was thought that the intrigues of Charles had chiefly * duke 
contributed to the duke of Burgundy’s marriage, and the of Bre- 
duke of Gloucefer, haying married another wife in England , tagne and 
jaqueline was fo much exafperated at the negledt that had Burgundy 
been (hewn her, that by her will, (he declared the duke of begin to 
Burgundy heir to all her eftates, in cafe file Ihould die co °li n 
without male iftue. Thus the Englijh were left without in- th eEngliJb 
demnification or remedy for all the great expence of blood intereit. 
and treafure they had been at on Jaqueline’ s account. 

Charles improved every circumftance to his advantage, and 
though he had npt money to raife armies, yet he found 
means to divide thofe of his enemies. He employed the 
count of Maine , brother to the king of Sicily, to feel the 
pul fe of the duke of Bretagne , whom he found by no means 
intractable. He then fent the prefident, Louvct , to the 
court of Bretagne , but the duke was fo averfe £0 his perfon, 
that he ordered him to leave his territories. Charles then 
committed the charge of the negotiation to the queen of 
Sicily, who took with her Tanegui du Chajlel , to the court of 
Bretagne^ and they fairly laid before that duke the offers of 
Charles. Thofe were, to give to the count of Richmont the 
fword of conftable, which remained Hill undifpofed of, and 
fueh other advantages as Ihould be thought reafonable. The 
,dukc of $ ret ague ftas not againft the propofal5 but be 

thought 


9 
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thought himfelf obliged in honour to do nothing decifi 


we 

without the duke of Burgundy’s participation. This v/asj 
matter of great delicacy, and undertaken by the count of 
Rkhmont himfelf, who found the duke of Burgundy fo ex- 
afperated with the Engltjh government, that he confented 
to the earl’s paying a vifit to Charles ; but with the exprefs 
condition of his entering into no farther terms, without 
his, (the duke of Burgundy’ s) knowledge and confent. 

The earl By this time, Charles and the duke of Bretagne had fettled 
of Rich preliminaries. It was agreed, that the earl of Rkhmont 
mon t fhouid remain no longer than he pleafed in the fervice of 

made con- Charles t who was to deliver up two lords of his court as 

flab!-- by 

Charles, 


hoftages 


for his fafety; and likewife to refign to theduke 

fome other places. Upon the arrival 
of the earl of Ricbmont with a vaft fplendid equipage at 
Charles’s court, he was welcomed as its guardian angel; but 
he hefttated upon accepting of the conftable’s ftaff, on ac¬ 
count of his engagements with the duke of Burgundy 
Upon being prefled by Charles , who loaded him with honours 
and eftates, he waited upon theduke in perfon ; for the truth 
is, that both he and his brother, the duke of Bretagne 
wanted only the duke of Burgundy’s confent for their com¬ 
ing to a total rupture with the Euglijh. The duke of Bur¬ 
gundy did not appear to be of very different fentiments. 
He eave his confent for the earl’s accepting of the confta- 


who ne 


med 

fOr Ll iiJgUJg wuvu. «■* ...... - *- — .. 

But two preliminaries were infifled on. The 
tagne demanded 

. /V* f /• . 1 


Valois 


fhouid 


with fuc- mtfled from the fervice of Charles , on account of his having 
£efs, formerly betrayed him into the hands of the count of Pen- 

ihsevre ; and the duke of Burgundy demanded a like dil- 


Charles 


E'anneg 
through all 


faithful companion ol 
his misfortunes) for having been the 


murderer of his father. Ea 

% J 9 * 

Charles was under with regard to his difmiffton, nobly threw 
himfelf at his maker’s feet, and implored his permiflion to 
retire from his fervice, that he might fpend the remainder 
of his days in praying for his profperity. Louvet was a? 


bafe and interefted, 


Cbajlel 


praftifed upon the natural caution of Charles , fo as to ni3ke 
him fufpedt the conftable’s ftneerity. This diftruft for fome 
time threw a damp on the newly cemented alliance; but 
the great fervices performed by the conftable in colle&ing 
the royalifts from the different parts of France , and putting 
himfelf at their head, overthrew all Louvet ’s arts, and he at 
laft retired to Provence, as Fanmgui did to Biquerc , of which 


of his affection, 
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TJjjon the earl of Richmond s receiving the conftable’s ftafF Indtcifion 

fi Cbinon , in March 1425, the hoftages and cautionary of the 
towns had been redelivered to Charles , who in OSlober duke of 
following had an interview at Saumur with the duke of Burgundy* 
Bretagne. There it was agreed that Charles fliould with¬ 
drawals protection from the count of Penthievre , and that 
the duke fhould affift Charles in recovering his territory 5 
from the EngUJh , and perform homage for his dutchy and 
his earldom of Montfort ; but all was with a provifion that 
the agreement was approved of by the duke of Burgundy . 

In the mean while, the conftable entered with great vigour 
upon the exercife of his office. He took Pohtorjon at the 
head of twenty thoufand men, and put its EngUJh garrifon' 
to the fword. He then befieged Beauvron , the head quarters 
of the Englijbi and containing a garrifon of eight thoufah'd 
men; but there he was repulfed with the lofs of about 
eight hundred of his men, his baggage and artillery, and 
he retired with his army into Anjou. This difgrace was 
owing to the ill-timed frugality of cle Giac> who had fuc- 
ceeded Louvet at the court of Charles , and who refufed to> 
fend the ^conftable money to keep his troops together ; fa' 
that he was obliged to make an ill-judged attack upon the 
place. The conftable had other enemies at Charles’s court; 
but he fupported himfelf by the luftre of his a&ions in 
jhijou, where he regained feveral places of importance to 
hismafter. During his abfence there, Giac had quarrelled 
with Trimouille , another of his minifters, but Giac’ s in- 
tereft was fo great that Trimouille was banifhed. 

The conftable was, as we have already noted, in his dif- Cruel and 
pofition, haughty, impetuous, and ungovernable, and the arbitrary 
great failing of Charles was a partiality for his favourites ; conduit 
i’ome of whom were worthlefs men. Giacs wife was the of the 


fame who had been miftrefs to the duke of Burgundy \ conftable 
'Trimouille was her lover, and upon the return of the con¬ 
ftable from his Anjouvine expedition he refolved to employ 
him in the ruin of Giac , whofe fafety was now become in¬ 
compatible with his. He accordingly took Trinufuille along 
with him, broke open Giacs houie at TJJoudun , took him 
pnfoner, carried him to Dun le roy , and after forming a 
fham procefs againft him for peculation, the unhappy Giac 
was thrown into a river and drowned ; upon which, Tri- 
nouville married Giac’s widow. 

Though the violence of the conftable on this occafion towards 


is not to be juftified, yet it muft be acknowledged that it Ch. 
admits of fome alleviation from his fituation. He had pro- rr.ii 
vailed with his brother to break with the EngUJh , to whole 
fury he was now' ex'pofed, while the duke of Burgundy was 
much concerned in the affairs of the Low Countries that 
he could give him no affiftance. The conftable therefore 
hid no manner of dependence, but upon his credit with 
C carles^ to prevent his and his family's ruin, which muft 


jrles* s 


lifters. 


have 


» - . 
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been the confequence, if Charles*s minifters were their 


enemies. 


Charles 


Camus de Beaulieu , tQ lucceed him ; but he was ftabbed by 

conftable near Poitiers', and next .time the conftable 


the king» the latter affci 


was 


Charles contented 


minifters he replied Trimoi 


the fame time, that from w . 

mouille , he vvoiild hive caufe to' repent of his nomination. 


The En¬ 
glijh in* 
tereft con 
tinues to 
decline. 


The dawn of C 


good fortune began now to be 


overcaft. The EttgBJb under the earl of Warwick 
fieged Pontorfon % which was as it were the key of Bretagne , 
on that fide, and though the garrifonj which was entirely 
devoted to the conftable* made a brave defence* it was at 
Jaft obliged to capitulate- The earl of Warwick then in- 
vefted Montargis ; but the progrefs of Charles 's p'artizans 
obliged him to divide his forces, and the conftable having 
no more troops in a body under him than ftxteen hundred, 
but thofe picked men, he gave the command of them to 
the count of Dunois', for the relief of Montargis . This 
nBM nobleman then was no more than twenty three years of 
inined hv a Re; and was the natural fon of the duke of Orleans, who 

jumcu _u.. duke ~ C 


He 


the count 
Dunois 


The 


boafted 


true military genius, and he gave an earneft of it in reliev¬ 
ing Montargis , and beating the Englijh , who belieged it* 


The duke 


The duke of 


Warwick , one of theirbeft 


tagne en 
dines to 


of Bre- felf againft the Englijh . The regent duke of Bedford , had 

through the inconitancy of Jaqueline , dutchefs of Brabant , 
who eloped from the duke of Burgundy , obtained a confi- 

his caufe. derable advantage, which he refolved to improve for his 

nephew’s intereft. He knew how much the duke oi Bur¬ 
gundy had at heart the fucceffion to that lady’s eftates, and 
he aXed fo wifely, that without giving her the afliftance fhe- 
implored; that duke returned to his connections with the 
Englijh. This over-awed the duke of Bretagne , efpccially, 
as reinforcements of troops were daily pouring in from 
England ; and he likewife made his peace with the regent 
duke, by acceding to the treaty of froyes, and doing 
homage for the dutchy of Bretagne to young Henry. The 
regent duke was then in France at the head of twenty thou¬ 
sand men ; but the good -faith of his new allies was fo 


Charles acrofs the Loire, 

Trimouille advifed that prince to cut off all the conftable’s 

appointments, now that his fervices were become ufelefs 

by the defeXion of his brother, the duke of Bretagne\ upon 

which he entered into connexions with the lords of Bourbon 

and la Marche , and fome hoftilities were even begun; but 

Trimouilte managed fo well that thofe two princes were 

obi igea 
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obliged to make their fubmiflion, and the conftable was left 

to ftruggle with bis own fate * 

The regent duke ftill found himfelf under fuch doubts 
and difficulties, that he could not improve thofe differences 
in the French court to the advantage of the Englijh. The 
town of Mans had been betrayed to the French , but the 
caftle was relieved by the famous John Talbot y the anceftor 
of the Shreivjbury family; and the earl of Suffolk , the go¬ 
vernor, banged thirty of the chief inhabitants, twenty 
priefts, and fifteen friars, for being concerned in betraying 

the town. 

The regent duke had now returned to Paris , where he The duke 
aflembled the ftates that were in the Englijh intereft ; but 0 f Bedford 
he was forced through their oppofition to drop all the pro- affembles 
pofals he laid before them for raifing money, and he was t }, e ft ates 

obliged to depend on the great reinforcements he daily ex- at Barits 
pe&ed from England under the earl of Salijbury , who was 
reckoned to be the ableft and moft fortunate of all the 
Englijh generals. He arrived in May 1428, and the fiege of 
Orleans, which had been already refolved upon, was imme¬ 
diately begun. It'was thought from the fituation and im¬ 
portance of that city, that its redu&ion would give a mortal 
blow to the party of Charles , who was therefore the more, 
follicitous to provide it with the means of defence. The 
earl of Salijbury in his march to invert: it, had reduced all 
the places that lay in his way; and having pafTed the jLoire? 
about the twelfth of Obfober, he found the garrifon, which 
was moftly Scots , had taken the proper means of defence. 

It would exceed the bounds prefcribed to this hiftory to The fiege 
relate the numerous operations of this fiege, upon which of Orleans 
the fate of Charles depended. The burghers and the garri- formed 
fon were devoted to enthufiafm to the houfojof Valois , and and the 
defeated the moft obftinate attacks of the Englijh , fo that earl of 
the earl of Salijbury , who little expelled fuch a refiftance, Salijbury 
was obliged to fend to the regent duke for new reinforce- killed, 
ments. While thofe were on their march the count of 
-Dawn threw himfelf into the city with eight hundred brave 
volunteers, and while the earl of Salijbury , who was now 
fenfible that he could not take the place by aflault, was 
contriving to turn the fiege into a blockade, he was himfelf 
killed by a fhot from the town. The Englifii reinforce¬ 
ments had now marched up, but though they amounted to 
twenty-five thoufand men, they were infufficient for com¬ 
pletely inverting the city', that was plentifully fupplied 
with all kinds of provifions, while the count of Dunois by 
the perpetual fallies he m*de was every day diminiftiing the. 
number of the befiegers, who perfevered however, with 

^prizing intrepidity, but, as would appear, with no great 
judgment.' 

The lord of St. Severe was the chief engineer in the place, Battle 
ana acquitted himfelf remarkably w%ll of his duty. The of the 

earl herrings, 
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the Eri* 
glifi. 


gained by earl of Suffolk had fucceeded the earl of Salijbury in flj, 

command of the fiege, and he was well feconded b yTa&a 
and Sir John Fdjlolf. Gaucourt , one of . the braveft of th« 
French officers, introduced a frefh fdpply of a thoufand 
Scot$ into the city, and a large convo^ of provifions, which 
the vaft numbers of the befieged foon confumed. Thebe, 
fiegers were themfelves, at this time, diftreft for want ol 
provifions, and Sir John Faffdf, who was introducing a 
frefh fupply was attacked by a fuperior number of the 
French and Scots , whom h£ defeated, and then entered the 


Englijh camp in triumph. This battle, in which fit 
hundred Scots and four hundred French were cut in pieces, 
was called the battle of the herrings, from the contents of 
the convoy, which was defigned as the food of the foldiers, 
during the approaching feafon 6f Lent. 

This defeat difcouraged the court of Charles fo much, 
reinforced that he had thoughts of abandoning the relief of the place, 

and retiring to Dhuphiny . He was now deferted by all his 
allies, except the Scots, who ftill ferved in his army, and 


C Paries 


by the 
Scots. 


their king, after his return to his own dominions, had 
always lived in good correfpondence with the Englijh. But 
though Charles had many motives to induce him to this in¬ 
glorious retreat, he was diverted from it by his queen', Mar] 
of Anjou ^ and his faithful miftrefs, the famous Agnes At 
Sorrel, who perfuaded him ro cover Btrry, and Four aim, if 
Orleans was taken, and to fight for his remaining territo¬ 
ries, inch by inch. Charles took this advice, but wifely re* 
lolved to revive his interefl among the Scots, by propofin? 
a match between bis fon the dauphin, and the eldeit 
daughter of James, which was accordingly concluded ; but 
all the fortune the lady had, eonfifted of fix thoufand auxi¬ 
liary Scots , fent to Charles by James, after the truce between 
Scotland and England was expired. 


* 


There is at this time, a darknefs in hiftory of the fieg 
of Orleans, that neither authors nor public records have 
cleared up. The duke of Burgundy appeared more devoted 
than ever to the Englijh caufe when the fiege of Orleans was 
undertaken ; but he revolted all of a fudden, and withdrew 
his troops from the Englijh army. The rftoft probable 
reafoii that can be given for this fatSt is, that when the fiege 
of Orleans w as formed, he expedited that that city, and all 
the large eftate belonging to the duke of Orleatis would be 
fequeftered into his hands, while that duke remained a 
captive in England\ but when he made that demand, the 
regent duke’s anfwer was that, <s the EngliJIs were not to 
beat the bufhes while others were to catch the birds.” Add 
to this, that the difientiobs in the Englijh council difabled 
the duke of Bedford from' fulfilling bis pecuniary engage¬ 
ments with the duke of Burgundy', and he was obliged to 
Write over to England for a new reinforcement, and to defirc 


that the young king ffrould be fent ever to France. 


Notv/ith 
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Notwitbftanding the fecelHon of the Burgundians from Hiftory of 
the liege, hiftorians fay, that Orleans mu ft, in all appearance, the maid 
have fallen into the hands of the Englijh , had not the ^Orleans, 


but 


through what 


have 

famous maid of Orleans appeared; 
agency, whether divine or human,’ has been doubted by the 
French hiftorians, though we are in no difficulty of faying, 
that the whole of her appearance and conduit was the con¬ 
trivance of Charles and his courtiers, affifted by her amazing, 
courage, fagacity, and ftrength of 


body. 


She was the 


\ 


daughter of a French peafant in the village of Dompre , on 
the frontries of Lorrain , and being robuft and adtive in her 
perfon, (he had, when about feventeen years of age, hired 
herfelf out to the ftablekeepers, in quality of oftler or poft- 
boy, by wearing a male-drefs, and thereby (he became ac¬ 
quainted with the roads in that part of the kingdom. 

We are in the dark with regard to the perfons who in- 
ftru&ed her in the part (he was to a&. It.is certain, that 
file prefented herfelf before Badricourt , the governor of 
Vauculours for Charles , and that (he pretended .to have a 
divine commiffion for raifing the fiege of Orleans. It is 
probable, that Bradricourt was him felt her inftru&or; but 
jie pretended ignorance and furprize. After feveral trials 
of her virtue, refolution, and fortitude, he gave her a fuit 
of armour, equipped her in men’s cloaths, a horfe and fur¬ 
niture, and fent her under an efcort of twenty knights to 
Chinan, where Charles then refided. 

Though the journey between Vauculours and Chtnon, was 
thought to be impracticable, becaufe the Englijh were in 
poffeffion of the roads, yet Joan knew the country fo well, 
that (he eluded all their vigilance, and arrived at Charles’s 
court. As (he had for two months refided with Badricourt, we 
need not wonder that (he eafily diftinguifhed Charles in the 
midft of his courtiers. She accofted him, and acquainted 
him with her divine miffion. He affedted doubt, aftonifii- 
ment and diffidence.. He referred her to his minifters and 
divines, who examined her, and gave teftimony in her 
favour. She pretended to reveal to Charles (which (he 
might eafily do) a fadb that was known to none but him- 
felf; and he then appeared to be convinced of her mira¬ 
culous authority. She chofe a particular fwoid that lay in 
the church of St. Catharine, who, as (he faid, had commu¬ 
nicated to her her miffion; and (he made fo good an ap¬ 
pearance in her new charadfer, that Charles refolved (he 
lhould head a convoy of provifions deftinpd for the garrifon 

of Orleans, which if not fupplied, muft loon furrender thro’ 
famine. 

She chpfe her own ftandard, and went to Blois, where w jip rates 
the troops (he was to head rendezvoufed^ She wrote an the fiege 
enthufiaftic letter to the Englijh king, regent arid generals, o (Qrjear,/. 
commanding them to break up the fiege of Orleans , and 
tp evacuate France . Before (he began her march, (he cleared 
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the 


mafterly, that Charles, by the advice of Gaucour , governor 
of Orleans , who was then at court, and his other generals, 
ordered twelve thoufand men to attend her. They were not 
deceived in the opinion they had of her abilities. Hermeafures 
were fo juft, and her conduit fo refolute, that the Eng lift 
abandoned one of the towers they had built above Orleans ,, 
and fhe taking pofleffion of it, carried the convoy fafe into 
that city ; but was favoured by a Tally, which the count of 
Dunois, who commanded the garrifon in Gaucour ’s abfence, 
made on the oppofite fide of the town. This fuccefs was 
not fo extraordinary as the grandeur and intrepidity of her 
deportment. She held her ftandard in one hand, and 
wielded her fword with the other; fhe harangued the foldiers 
in a ftrain of enthufiafm that made them all heroes j and 
fhe was received into Orleans as a divinity. Next day, flie 
and the count of Dunois made a vigorous Tally, by which 
another convoy entered the city, and the Engltjh themfelves 
were as much difpirited as the French were elevated, with 
the thoughts of her being indued with fupernatural power, 
Defpon- Even the brave lord Talbot was affected with this belief. 


dency of 
the En- 

plijh t 


and remained inactive, while Joan de Arc , (for fo fhe was 
called) in perfon, ftormed the chief tower of the Engltjh, 
and put all that were in it to the fword. This fuccefs em¬ 
boldened Charles’s generals to take meafures for driving the 
Englijh entirely from before Orleans ; and the growing re¬ 
putation of Joan brought thoufands to her ftandard. 

Without descending to farther particulars, after harraf- 
fing the erifemy, and ftorming their forts, fhe attacked anil 
carried the Tourelle , the ftrongeft poft the Engltjh had, and 
garrifoned by all their army. This operation was the 


more glorious 


J 


operation 
it was undertaken againft the 


advice of all the French generals, even the count of Dunois 
himfelf. Though wounded in the attack, fhe difeovered 
no fymptoms of faintnefs or concern j but after razing the 
Tourelle, and all its works, to the ground, fhe returned 
to Orleans ; and next day, the Engltjh generals, who were 
thoroughly perfuaded of her fupernatural powers, raifed 
the fiege of Orleans, to the equal joy and amazement of the 
French. 

and fuc- Nothing can give us a higher opinion of Joan, than a 
cefs of the letter, dill extant, from the auke of Bedford to his nephew 
Erencb. king Henry j by which it appears that he afhially believed 

her to be an enchantrefs, and affifted by the devil. She 
now became a great general as well as heroine. She very 

• i • • n n . . t ° r •. r l*n i • 1. 


ftopt 


Englijlo 


other French generals were inclined j and after her wounds 
had been drefled, fhe provided every thing for the future 
defence of Orleans, and marching to Charles at Chinon , fhe 
told him fhe was come tp ponduil him to Rheitns for his 

coronaton- 
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coronation. Her word was received as a law; and though 
her perfon was almoft adored by the king and his court, fhe 
refufed a&ing in any other capacity than that of a volunteer 
under the duke of Alengon , who had lately been difcharged 
from his captivity in England , and was fent to befiege 
Jargean , where the earl of Suffolk had fhut himfelf up. 

This place held out but ten days. Joan was the fir ft who • 
marched up to the breach, and tho* wounded with a ftone, 
fhe entered it fword in hand. Five hundred of the Englijh 
were killed on this occafion, and the earl of Suffolk was 
taken prifoner by one Renaud. Before he furrendered him¬ 
felf, he afked his captor whether he was a gentleman, and 
being anfwered in the affirmitive, et Are you a knight, (re¬ 
joined the earl;) the other anfwering that he was not, 

“Then kneel down (faid the earl) that I may dub you one, 
for I can furrender to none of lefs quality;” which was 

accordingly done. 

The conftable of France had all this while abfented him-The con- 
felf from his matter’s court; but on this happy turn of his liable re- 
affairs he attended him with a gallant train of noblemen, turns to 
and twelve hundred foldiers ; and promifed Joan , who was his duty, 
for having him arrefted as a traitor, that he would merit his 
pardon by his future conduft. The French then took Meun 
and Baugenci , in fight of the Englijh army under the lords 
Scales, Talbot , and Sir John Fajtolf\ the foldiers declaring 
that they thought it madnefs to fight againft the devil. 

They retired to Jenville , and though reinforced with fix 
thoufand men fent them by the duke of Bedford , they 
were defeated almoft without refiftance at Patay, where the 
lords Talbot^ and Scales , were taken prifoners ; two thoufand 
Englijh were killed, and Sir John Fajlolf who had all along 
behaved fo gallantly, was feized to fuch a degree, with the 
epidemical panic of his countrymen, that he fled out of the 
field in the beginning of the a&Lon. The confeauenro nf 


Englijh 


was, that the French took the 


Jenville , where the Englijh 


r 


magazines. ^ 

The affairs of Charles were now in fo profperous a ccn- Charles 
dition, that he took the field in perfon, and was preparing crowred 
for other warlike operations; but was perfuaded by the a z Rbeims 
maid to fet out for his coronation at Rheims. This, to 
all appearance, was a defperate refolution, as the country 

was to march was in the hands of the 
Engltjh ; but though the troops of Charles were ready to 
mutiny, fhe foon quelled them by taking Troyes , and 
Jecuring their march to Rbeims , during which the town of 
Ujalons furrendered to Charles. His coronation was as 
lplendid as his fituation could admit of; but it was with 
maiculty he prevailed upon Joan (who faid that,her corn- 

miliion was at an end) to continue in his fervice. Though 

t e courtiers and counfellors of Charles had-oppofed the 


O 


advice 


* 
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advice (he gave to the king of marching to Rbetms , it food 
appeared to be di&ated by found policy; and indeed our 
ailoniihment at her fuccefs can be only abated by the ftrong 
affe&ion which the French in general now had for their 
native fovereign. Their loyalty, if poflible, was augment* 
ed by his coronation, and he no fooner fummoned a place 
to furrender than it opened its gates. 

Conduct The duke of Bedford was then at Paris , where he had 
of the entered into new engagements with the duke of Burgundy 
duke of and received a ftrong reinforcement of troops from England\ 
Bedford , After leaving a fufficient garrifon in that capital, he took 

the field with twelve thoufand men; but durft not remove 
too far from the neighbourhood of Paris . He chofe a ftrong 
camp between Melun and Montereau , and the army of 
Charles , which was vaftly fuperior to his in numbers, 
having faced him for fome days, but without attacking 
him, the regent confidered it as a kind of vi&ory, and 
after challenging Charles to a battle, he drew off towards 
Paris , while the other proceeded tofecure the conquefts the 
Englijh had made upon the Loire. Charles was fuccefsful in 
this beyond his expe&ation, and he befieged Senlis , which 
was defended by an Englijh and Burgundian garrifon, but it 
was driven out by the inhabitants, who mrrendered the 
place to Charles. 

and the I n the mean while, the conftable, to make good his 
eonftable. promife to Joan , had marched towards Eureux , and took 

caftle Galliard, and delivered the brave Brabafon , who, ever 
fince he had been taken at Melun , had, to the difgraceof 
the Englijh , remained ihut up in an iron cage. The con¬ 
ftable, after this, reduced Aumale , and made fuch a progrefs 
in Normandy , that the duke of Bedford having committed 
the charge of Paris to Rat cl if one of bis general officers, 
inarched againft him. Charles then advanced towards 
Paris, and took poffelfion of St. Demis , ftill accom¬ 
panied by his faithful Joan , who was wounded in ftorming 
one of the bulwarks of Paris ; but Charles was obliged to 
defift from the attack, and to retire towards the Loire. The 
duke of Bedford hurried back to Paris , and retook St. Den¬ 
nis ; but it was vifible that he was not feconded by the duke 
of Burgundy with the fame fpirit as formerly ; for which ma¬ 
ny reafons are affigned that are foreign to this part of our 
hiftory ; and he even agreed to make a truce with Charles for 
Picardy and the countries upon the Seine ; after which he 
marched to Paris with four thoufand men. The regent 
duke was embarraffed by his vifit, and his party offered him 
the regency; which he, no doubt, would have accepted of, 
had he not been apprehenfive that the regent duke would 
have made a feparate peace with Charles. 

The duke The duke of Bedford knew of this offer, and he perfuadcs 

of Bur- the duke of Burgundy to accept of it till the following Eaftt\ 

gundy but} at the fame time, he brought the other to renew his 

regent, engagements! 
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engagements with England . In the year 1430, the duke of 

Bedford, who had, by this time, refumed the regency, and 
recovered fome places from the French , refigned all that the 
Englijh had in Poitou to the duke of Bretagne, to obtain his 
frienafeip. At the fame time, he gained over the duke of 
Savoy and the prince of Orangey and a confederacy was 
formed for difpofleffing Charles of Dauphiny ; but is was de¬ 
feated by the vigilance and activity of Gaucour, and the 
prince’s dominions were feized by Charles. 

No man but fo accomplifhed a general and ftatefman as 
the duke of Bedford was, could have maintained the footing 
of the Englijh in France , at this time, againft the difcontent 
of the Burgundy intereft and the universal difpofition of the 
French towards their king. He had refigned Champagne and 
Brie to the duke of Burgundy , wha was to have a penfion of 
twelve thoufand marks Defid es. He kept up the fpirit of his 
party, by afluring them that young king Henry was coming 
to be crowned at j Paris, and was to bring with him a ftrong 
army. Henry accordingly landed at Calais, and went to 
Rouen ; while the duke of Bedford difcovered, and ptmifhed, 
aconfpiracy that had been formed for delivering up Paris to 
Charles 5 who, however, made himfelf matter of Sens and 
Mdun. 

The liege of Compeigne was then formed by the duke of The maid 
Burgundy , and defended by the gallant Joan cC Arc, who con- of Orleans 
tinued to fignalize herfelf by her courage and conduct 5 but taken pri- 
following the advantages (he had gained in a fally too far, foner, 

Ihe was taken prifoner by a Burgundian gentleman, one Li¬ 
onel de Vendofme. Her captivity is faid to have been owing 
to the meannefs of the French officers, who were jealous of 
the glory and reputation fhe had acquired. 

Luxembourg , the conftable of Burgundy, claimed Joan for 
his prifoner, and fhut her up in a tower. The death of the 
duke of Brabant , which now happened, obliged the duke of 
Burgundy to leave the fiege of Compeigne , and to carry off 
with him part of his army ; fo that the count of Vendofme , 

Charles’s general, found means to raife the fiege with confi- 
derable lofs to the Burgundians and Englijh 

On the feventeenth of December, young king Henry was Henry 
crowned at Paris\ but his French friends were difgufted when crowned 
the cardinal of England, inftead of the archbifhop of Paris, at Paris 
placed the crown oh his head. The duke of Burgundy had 
now returned to Paris , and found the French, in general, 
more dicontented than ever with the Englijh. The bifhops 
of Beauvais and Narbonne. were the only two French peers 
who had affifted^ at the coronation; and, notwithftanding 
the regent duke’s prudence, the infuhing manners of the 
Englijh , who attended Henry , towards his French fubjeas, 

rendered it difficult for him to preferve appearances be¬ 
tween them. 

O 3 Lux- 
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Luxembourg , who was now created count do Ligni, fold 
Joan to the duke of Bedford for nine.hundred pounds and an 
annuity of twenty-five pounds. She had been in daily ex¬ 
pectation of being ranfomed ; but file no fooner heard of 
this bargain, than ihe gave herfelfover for loft, and attempt, 
ed to make her efcape by jumping from the top of the tower 
where fhe was confined ; but fhe was retaken, and carried 
to Rouen,, where Ihe was put in irons. The univerfityof 
Paris , at the regent duke's inftigation, formally accufed her 
of witchcraft ; and fhe was brought to her trial before the 
bifhop of Beavais , who wax her enemy, even to enthufiafm. 
Her procefs lafted for four months and an half; but her ad¬ 
versaries, with all their ingenious malice, could not fix the 
fmalleft reproach upon her life or morals. She anfweredthe 
enfnaring queftions put to her with great juft ice and adilrefs, 
and muft have been acquitted, had not the Englijh govern-* 
ment thought it necefiary fhe fhouid be condemned, in or¬ 
der to dcftroy, in the minds of the people, the opinion they 
had of her divinity. The bifbop, hot as he was, could not 
condemn her without being indemnified by the Englijh if his 
conduit was quefiioned by the pope or the confittory at 


J i I V- 


maid 


Rome. 


This being fettled, fhe was prefled to change her male for 
tried.con- a female drcfs ; 


tit mned 


which fhe refufed to do, becaufe enjoined 
othervvife by St. Catharine. She was afked by the bifhop, 
and b-rai, Whether file would fubmit to the judgment which the church 

had pronounced in her cafe. She agreed ; and, becaufe fhfc 
refufed to recant the divine revelations which fhe pretended 
to have received, fhe was condemned. Her fentence was 
mitigated from death to perpetual, imprifonment, and her 
fubfifting upon bread and water. This fentence was too 

a be- 
and had 


mild in the eyes of the Englijh ; fhe behaved with 
coming refignation to the fentence of the church 
even quitted her male attire, which was one condition of 
her fentence being mitigated ; but fhe was afterwards fran¬ 
tic enough todrefs her!elf in a fuit of man’s cloaths which 
the EngliJ)} had left in her room purpofely to tempt her.This 
frefli offence being proved, the court met again, and de** 
dared, that, as fhe had been convided of blafphemy, ido¬ 
latry, forcery, witchcraft, herefy, wearing man's apparelj 
and carrying arms, fhe was a relapfed heretic, and adjudged 
to the flames ; which fhe was obliged to fubmit to in the otd 
market-place at Rouen , after a moft devout preparation for 
death. Charles , afterwards, upon lolemn enquiry, repealed 
her condemnation, and, in gratitude to her memory, en- 
pobled her parents and family. 

Henry having held a bed of juftice, returned to Rouen , 
tempt on where he was thought to be more fafe than at Paris’, but 
Rouen de- the caftle of Rouen itftjf was furprized by a French gentle- 

feaisd. man, one Ricarville, with fix fcore foldiexs, who were to 

have 


An at 
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have been fupported next day by marlhal Boufac\ whofe 
men, before they reached the place, quarrelled about the 
plunder and deferted him. The cattle, upon this, was in¬ 
verted and taken by the Englijh, who ftruck off the heads of 
fifty of the French foldiers. 

Chartres was, at this time, in the hands of the Burgundi- 
arts, and was furprized by the count of Dunois, who had, 
for that purpofe, bribed two of the inhabitants who were 
prifoners. To compenfate for this lofs, the Englijh, in like 
manner, furprized Montargis ; and the earl of Arundel cut in 
pieces a body of the French under Xaintrallies , who was 
taken prifoner on the borders of Normandy . He was offered 
to be exchanged for the lord Talbot, but the bargain was not 
concluded. The Englijh, however, upon the whole, at this 
time, fuffered more than the French. They were defeated 
by Ambrofe de Lore before St. Celerine ; and the duke of Bed¬ 
ford was, by the count of Dunois, who threatened to attack 
Paris , obliged to raife the ttege of Lagni with confiderable 
lofs. De Lore furprized the merchants at the Michaelmafs 
fair which was held near Caen, plundered their effe&s, and 
carried off eight hundred of the moft wealthy among them, 
prifoners, for the fake of their ranfom. 

The duke of Bedford was forced to behold all thefe cala¬ 
mities without being able either to prevent or remedy them. 

All that he could do was to preferve Normandy and Paris for 
his nephew, and to prevent a truce from taking place, 
which was negotiating between Charles and the duke of 
Burgundy, by the pope’s legate. The death of his dutchefs, 
who was fitter to the duke of Burgundy, and his marrying 
foon after a young lady, daughter to the count of St. Paul, 
cooled the perfonal friendfhip which had hitherto fubfifted 
between thofe two dukes. 

The French had endeavoured to retake Montargis, but were Trimouille 
prevented by the negligence, as was alleged, of Trimouille , feized and 
who continued to be nrft minifter to Charles. That prince imprifon- 
was fo cautious and referved, that it was difficult to know ed by the 
his fentiments j but there is fome reafon for thinking that conftable. 
he was beginning to be apprehenttve of Trimouille' s too 
great power, when the conftable and the count of Maine 
entering his palace at Chinon with a fmall party, feized the 
minifter’s perfon in a room next to that of the king, and 
carried him off prifoner. Charles affedfed to be violently 
enraged at this infult upon his authority ; but the queen, 
who was in the confpiracy, foon appeafed him, and he not 
only accepted off Charles of Anjou, count of Maine , brother 
to the queen, as his firft minfter, but approved, in an affem- 
bly at Tours , of all that had been done with regard to Tri - 
tnouille. This revolution in thecouncil of Charles, was of 
infinite fervice to his affairs. It gave a confiftency to his 
councils, united the princes of his blood, and once more 
brought over the duke of Bretagne to his imereft, his 

O 4 brother 
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Brother the eon ft able’s chief enemy being now removed 
from court, and himfelf re-admitted into the king’s 
favour. . 

All the Eng lip) part of France , about the beginning of the 
year 1433* was afflidted by a famine, and lord Talbot being 
now exchanged for Xaintrailles , refumed his command in 
,the Englijh army, but it had been feized with a peftilence, 
which carried off the count of St. Paul , one of their ableft 
generals. His death was irreparable to the Englijb , who 


lofing 


Pont 


Conduct 
of thecap 


-v / 

Cambriji. 


Hire took the 


The duke of Orleans remained frill a prifc 
here he was of infinite fervice to Charles 


He gave 


tive duke paper of propofals for a general congrefs, where a nego- 
of Or/r- tiation for peace between the two crowns was to be opened, 

and the cardinal of JVincheJler 's fa&ion, which was very 
powerful in England , feconded his overtures. The duke of 


mns. 


Bedfi 


Englijh 


m m 

from the profecution of the war, was obliged to give way 


to the motion ; but the 


England 


divided, he remained fo unfupported in France * that he 
was unable to prevent a general rebellion from breaking 
put in the Upper Normandy , which threatened the lofs of 
that province to his nephew. Charles , however, was unable 
at this time, to fupport the infurgents, and they were 
quelled by the earl of Arundel , and lord Willoughby, with 
the lofs or a thoufand of their number, the reft being fuf* 
feied, upon promife of amendment, to depart quietly home. 
Other rebellions broke out at the fame time, and were with 
equal difficulty fupprefled ; blit the marihal de Rieux , one 
of Charles's generals, fecured Dieppe and Harjleur , whiled 
BrcJJay , another of his officers, furprized Rue . This place 
was of fo much importance, that the duke of Bedford 
fent orders to the earl of Arundel > who was efteemed the 
molt fortunate of all the Englijh generals in France , to 
hazard every thing for its recovery. The earl on his march 
attacked Gerbsroy , a place of but little ftrength, but defended 
by de la Hire, one of the moft a&ive of the French generals 
Succefs of who defeated and killed the earl. His lofs was fupplied 
lord TV- by the brave lord Talbot ; but the duke of Bedford was 

obliged all this year to refide in England , where parties ran 

' Talbot threw himfelf into Paris , and took 


bat in 


France. very high. 
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French 


to the ground, after hanging up 


and 


proceeded 


impolitic. 


with a feverity that was equally unwarantable 
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The duke of Bourbon , about this time died a prifoner in 

England ', but was fucceeded by his fon, the count 6f 
Clermont * who had performed many great fervices t® Charles , 
whofe intereft now gained fuch footing in France , that the 
duke of Bedford , in the beginning of the year 1434, went 
over to Paris. He found that the lord Talbot had been fuc- 
cefsful beyond expectation; but that the affairs of the 
Englijh in all other refpedts were next to defperate. 

The duke of Burgundy had fecretly refolved to make his 
peace with Charles. He complained that the duke of Bed - 
ford had treated him difrefpe&fully in the affair of his mar¬ 
riage; that his attachment to the Englijh endangered his 
jofing the Low Countries , and that the divifions in the En- 
gllfh council afforded him no profpeft of relief or fupport. 

He entered into a correfpondence with the conftahle; and 
a meeting being propofed between him and the regent duke 
at St. Omcr , both of them repaired thither, but left it'on a 
ridiculous difpute about the ceremonial, without feeing one 

another. . # . . . 

Conferences were all this while going on at Calais , in con- The duke 

fequence of the duke of Orleans'% propofal, by which theof^ar- 
Ffetich and Burgundian parties had an opportunity of know- gundy coat* 
ingone another’s fentiments. It was not long before the eludes a 
preliminaries between Charles and the duke of Burgundy treaty 
were fettled, by the agency of the conftable, and the duke with 
of Bourbon ; and an armiftice was agreed upon. The After Charlie. 
dutcheffeso i Burgundy and Bourbon were highly inftrumental 
in this reconciliation, and the conferences for peace wern 
transferred from Calais to Arras , under the aufpices of the 
general council, then fitting at Bafil. Thofe negotiations 
were carried on with great pomp, but no efficacy. The duke 
of Burgundy had not yet avowedly broken with the Englijh ; 

and he was nominated to be their firft commiffioner at th© 
treaty. 

The terms of the French commiffioners were 44 That the 
'Englijh fhould be left in pofleffion of as much of Guienne > 
as they already held, with the dutchy of Normandy; but 
upon condition of their holding them as fiefs of the crown, 
of France, and Henry renouncing all pretenfions to the 
laid crown.” The French were fecretly encouraged by the 
duke of Orleans , (whom the Englijh thought to be in their 
intereft) not to depart from thofe terms. The Englijh on 
the other hand demanded, 44 That Charles fhould be left in 
peaceable pofleffion of all he already had on both fides of 
the Loire , on condition that the Englijh fhould retain the 
like pofleffion of all they held in France ; but that, to pre¬ 
vent any future differences, the places of the one power, 
which lay in the heart of the other’s pofleffion, fhould be 
exchanged for the like places to be given up by the other 
Power, or for fome other equivalent. They likewife offer- 
®o> that their king fhould marry a daughter of Charles ; and 
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that the duke of Orleans fliould be fet at liberty for a m« 
derate ranfom.” 

Thofe two papers were fo incompatible, that an end was 
put to the conferences, and the duke of Burgundy immedi- 
ately concluded a definitive treaty with Charles . The terms 
were, that the latter fliould give the duke all the fatisfaflinn 


that was in his power, with regard to his father’s murder- 
that he fliould pay him fifty thoufand crowns for the jewels 
which were taken from his father at the time of his death- 
and that the following eftates fliould be delivered up to him 
and his heirs, whether male or female ; Mafcon , in X «». 
toigne\ the city of Auxerres , with the jurisdiction of Barrj 
on the Seine } the city of Cajlel, with the lay patronage of 
the church and abbey of Leuzeule \ pretended to, but never 
poffefled, by the dukes of Burgundy before i the cities of 
JIAon tidier, Per rone, St. ^uintin, Corby, Amiens, and Abbeville 
the county of Pontian and Poictou, with the out-bounds of 
Champaign. Charles was to afutl the duke of Burgundy, if at¬ 
tacked by the king of England ; and to be bound to make no 
peace with England in which the duke was not included. If 
he failed in his agreement with the duke, his fubjedtsweie 
to be difeharged from all tht v ir allegiance to him, and to 
aflift the duke againft him ; that the count of Carolois , the 
duke’s fon, fliould marry the king’s daughter, with an hun* 
dred and twenty thoufand crowns for her portion. 

Death of While this negotiation was on foot, two great perfonages 

It 1 . i i « * s* n f /» P « 4 4 ^ 


the queen died j the one was the regent duke of Bedford ; and the other, 
dowager Ifabella , queen-dowager of France, who ended her life in 
of Frame, contempt and poverty ; being, according to the French hi- 

florians, upbraided to her face with infidelity to her huf- 
band’s bed. Her death was of vaft fervice t o Charles, becaufe 
her party, who were very numerous, joined him. The count 
of Dunois had furprized St. Dennis, which the Englijh were! 
refolved, at all events, to retake. They accordingly be- 
fleged it, and thereby fuffered Meulan to fall into the hands 
of the French. The count of Dunois made fome attempts to 
relieve it i but being unable to force the Englijh entrench¬ 
ments, it was furrendered, after being laid in a heap of ruins 
by the fiege. 

The lord Willoughby was then the EngUJh governor of Pon- 

toife, but the Par fans had begged him of the Englijh govern¬ 
ment to command in their city. Leaving Pontoife, he had 
left Sir John Ripley, a weak, rafh man, to command in his 
abfence. The marfhal de Uljle Adam was then in the pay of 
Charles, and joined with the count of Dunois in a Scheme 
for retaking Pontoife ; which they effected through the 
imprudence of the governor, and a correfpondence they had 
in the place. The duke of Burgundy endeavoured to apo¬ 
logize, at the court of London, for the feparate treaty he had 
made; but the excufe was fo ill received, that Charles im¬ 
mediately entertained hopes of his actually declaring againft 

the 
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Ac Englijh ; efpecially as the duke of Gloucejler was his 

avowed cncnfiy# ^ . 

In the beginning of the year 1436, the duke of Burgundy Farther 

began to adt hoftily againft the Engltjhy by putting Vincennes fuccefles 
ind Corbeil into the hands of Charles ; which encouraged a of Charles, 
number of other places in Normandy to revolt from the 
Ewl’Jk, and Charles now prepared to execute his capital 
purpofe ; that of recovering Paris . He was thoroughly re¬ 
conciled with the duke of Burgundy ; and, to., carry his fa¬ 
vourite fcheme into execution, he amufed Henry’s minifters 
with the projed of a marriage between their mafter and his 
eldeft daughter. In the mean while, the conftable of France, 
by order of Charles , made a general mufter of his army at 
a place, near Paris ; and, though they did not amount to 
above eight or ten thoufand men, it was refolved to attempt 
to take it. The lord Willoughby’ s garrifon did not confift of 
above fifteen hundred. The citizens began now to be ftrait- 
ened for provifions, the navigation of the Seine being in the 
hands-of the French ; and the Burgundians had, in imitation 
of their mafter, left the Englijb intereft. The biflhop of 
Beauvais , and the other prelates, who ftiil adhered to Eng- 
lo'id, made them take repeated oaths of fidelity to Henry ; 
but all was to no purpofe, for now the Burgundians wanted 
only a pardon for their paft tranfgreffions, which the confta- 
ble produced ready figned and fealed by Charles and the duke 
of Burgundy ; upon which it was refolved to lofe no time in 
admitting his troops into the city. The marfhal de L’ljle who re- 
Mam was thehrft who fealed the wall in the night-time j gains Pa ;%■ 
and, by breaking open a poftern-gate, gave adniilion to the ris, 
conftable and the count of Dunois with their troops. 

The lord Willoughby did not know of this revolution till 
the morning ; when, feeing that the inhabitants were una- 
nimoufly for Charles , and had thrown away the Englijh 
badges, he retired with his foldiers into the baftile. The. 
conftable offered them terms, and that they fhould have li¬ 
berty to retire to Rouen with their arms and baggage; which 

being accepted of, Paris once more came under the domi¬ 
nion of its lawful mafter. It is but doing juftice to the con¬ 
ftable, to acknowledge, that, in the whole of this import¬ 
ant tranfadlion, he behaved with great addrefs and good 
faith. He even hazarded his life in protedling the Burgun¬ 
dian party from being plundered by his foldiers ; and, by his 
care, the rate of provifions were, in twenty-four hours 
time, reduced to one half of the price they had fold for be¬ 
fore his admiffion into the city. 

The duke of Burgundy had now thrown off all reftraint The fiege ■ 
towards the Englijh , and had adfually befieged Calais with'of Calais 
fifty thoufand men ; but he was, by the duke of Gloucejleryby the 
with no more than fifteen thoufand men, obliged to raife the duke of 
fiege with lofs, his troops being *aw and undifciplined. The Burgutf 
duke of Torky who fucceeded the duke of Bedford , as th e dy. ■ 

Englijh 
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Englt/h regent of France, was then covering Normandy and 
the county of Caux ; but this did not prevent the French from 
making a vaft prog refs, both in Normandy and Picardy j the 
particulars of which are fo various, that they cannot be de¬ 
fer i bed here, efpecially as they confift of little more than 
the names of the places they reduced. 

Talbot re- Charles did not repair to Paris immediately after its reduc- 
covers tioir, but remained on the other fide of the Loire , waiting for 
, 'Harjleur . the princefs of Scotland , who had been betrothed to his eldeft 

fon. She accordingly arrived, with a fplendid train of at¬ 
tendants, at Rochelle* in the beginning of 'June* and the ce- 
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nite fervice to the Englijh 
is time, and the duke of York made 
in Normandy . The lord Talbot took 
ling all the efforts of the count of 
He afterwards took Tancarville, and 
feveral Other places, raifed the fiege of Crotoy , and furprized 
Pontoife itfelf. In November , Charles made a moft magni¬ 
ficent entry into his capital, where he immediately re-efta- 
blifhed his parliament and courts of juft ice ; but he was 
foon driven out of it by a plague, and famine, which 
rendered that city a defart, and filled the provinces of From 
with rapine and violence. 

All the cares of Charles , therefore, to eftablifh the 


valour of police and manufa&uce 

Charles • inefFe&ual. Being fenfible of the d ifadvantages his 


ra&er lay ui 
tion, he had formed 


of Montereau 


> 


inconteftible 


firft 


tered the place. This raifed his reputation among his fub- 
je&s, and an incident which happened foon after gave him 
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f Bal'd 


ihinin 


g in ms political capacity, 
fitting, and having quarrelled 



ope Eugene IV. who had ordered it to be diflolved, they 
ad fent their decrees to Charles , to be by him revifed and 


confirmed. Though 


not. been very le 


gular or prudent, yet their decrees contained fo excellent a 
fyftem of ecclefiaftical difeipline and fubordination, that 
Charles called an affembly of his ftates at Bourges to examine 
Who efla- them. They met with the approbation of the members, 
blifhes the and they were formed into that famous law afterwards fo 
Pragmatic well known by the name of the Pragmatic Sanction, and was 
Sanction, the foundation of the liberties of the Galilean church. » 

eftablifhed the ele&ions made by the clergy with the appro¬ 
bation of the king 5 it abolifhed annates, refervations, and 
reverfions, loads with which the popes had burdened the 
French 


prefiions. Charles, however, had not the courage to ftrikf 
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in 



from the pontiff. 



L t i,e r oot of the pontifical ufurpations (though he curtailed 

A f them) for he ftill allowed the pope a pre-eminence 
Chriftian church, by admitting a final appeal to be 
jbm „ .0 him in ecclefiaftjcal caufes ; and this overfight, in a 
reat meafure afterwards defeated the intention of the 
'ramatic Santtion. Charles , notwithstanding the deference 

1 ‘ L - :1 - l r i *-• obedience 

1 . 

i England ', Frefli 

had acquired a vaft influence in France , by his wifdom and gotianonw 
experience in bufinefs 3 and Charles had many reafons to for peace, 
wifh to have him about his perfon. His fon, the dauphin, 
had for fome jtime fhewn evident marks of difcontent, and 
had affociated himfelf with fuch of his father’s nobility 
as thought themfelves not Sufficiently rewarded j among 

Alen$on y with the 
was not ignorant 

bifhop 


Dunois, and Vendofme 


of England , whofe riches gave him a vaft fway at Henry 
council board, with fo much addrefs that a refolution was 
taken to fet the duke of Orleans at liberty; but the execu- 


oppofed it. 


poftponed becaufe the duke of Gloucejl* 


The war was all this while 

Englijh 


going 
lJarlv 1 


brifkly againft the 
ord Talbot , performed 


wonders, and they defeated a double defign 
tempted by the duke of Burgundy , of laying Calais , under 


_ Guifnes. The 
defcended from the duke of Lancajl 


Henry 


France , The 


of 


arch 


bifhop of Rbeimsy with the counts of Vendofme and Dunois 
conduced the negotiation on the Dart of Charles . as did th< 


pofiting 


bifhop for Henry ; and the duke of Orleans 


affift at the conferences, wnich were held at Calais ; as did 
the dutchefs of Burgundy , and the duke of Bretagne . The 
terms propofed by the two parties were fo incompatible* 
that the negotiation came to nothing. 

During its continuance the conftable of France bad taken But th 
MeauXf after a noble refiftance made by the Englijh gar- war c< 
rifon; but being defeated before Avranches , which he like- tinuei,. 
wife attempted, his army feparated, nor could he re-affem- 
ble it for that feafon ; fo that the Englijh generals obtained 
many advantages. This difobedience of the army occafion- 
ea Charles to refle& ferioufly upon the military conftitutioa 
of his kingdom, and he found that, in fa&, his troops were 
fubje<ft to no discipline, nor under any command but that, 

brought them into the field. 


% obfcryed, at; the fame tipie,.that they 


vaft 
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a vaft number of licentious women and ufelefs rnomhs- 
which encreafed the diftrefles of his fubje&s, fo that there 
was an evident neceffity of reformation. He called together 
his conftable, and fuch of his minifters as he could depend 
on, and laid before them a plan of introducing into his 
army a regular military difcipline, and at the fame time for 
the pun&ual payment of the foldiers. 

A confe- The difcontented lords whom we have already named, 
deracy confidered this reformation as a blow aimed againft them! 
a gain ft felves, becaufe it took from them the power of diftrefling 
Charles their fellow fubjects. They had a formal meeting at Blois, 

where Trimouille, who had now regained his liberty, like- 
wife made his appearance, and it was refolved they fhouid 
afiemble themfelves in arms, which they were not to lay 
down till Charles fhouid difmifs from his fervice the con¬ 
ftable, and others of his minifters. Charles was fully a p. 
prized, by the count de la Marche , the dauphin’s governor, 
of their plan, and it is faid, that the conftable himfelfap- 
peared at their meeting; but they were fo infatuated that 
they fuffered him to efcape to Charles , who cried out, when 
he law him, “ now I have my conftable, I fear no man.” 
defeated. • After fome converfation, Charles feemed inclined to fliut 

himfelf up in a forcrefs, but the conftable put him in mind 
of the fate of Richard II. and perfuaded him to depend 
upon the affe&ions of his fubjedls. Charles , then acted 
with a noble fpirit. As the dauphin, who was then no 
more than eighteen years of age, had put himfelf at the 
head of the malecontents, he fent a herald to the duke of 
jUen$on, requiring him to fend him the dauphin ; but in the 
mean while he afiembled a brave army at Poitiers , and 
marched brilkly towards the confederates. The count of 
Charolois , the duke of Burgundy's eldeft fon, had lately mar- 
ried the daughter of Charles , though both parties were under 
age, and the dauphin depended upon that duke’s affiftance, 
but he was deceived, and indeed the whole fcheme of the 
confederacy feems to have proceeded from hot, diftempered 
brains. Upon the king’s approach, they could not aflemble 
the face of an army. The dauphin was obliged to take 
refuge in the duke of Bourbon's eftates. The count of 
Dunois threw himfelf.at the feet of Charles, who pardoned 
r him; and all the comfort the dauphin received from the 

duke of Burgundy , was, that he would intercede with the 
king his father for his pardon, if he and his friends would 
humble themfelves fo as to deferve it. A fummons attend¬ 
ed the dauphin and the duke of Bourbon to repair to the 
king, which they refolved to obey. They fet our, attended 
by Tremouiile, and two other lords, who being obnoxious 
to Charles , received orders on the road not to come to court. 
Jt was with difficulty that the duke of Bourbon prevailed 

with the dauphin to continue his journey without his lords. 


* 
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Upon their arrival at court, which was then held at Cohfet, 
the king received the duke, coldly, but civilly, and when he. 
kifled his hand he gave him a gentle admonition not to- 
offend him again. He ordered the dauphin to retire to his 

apartment ; but next day that young prince appeared before 
his father, and threatened to leave the court if his three 
lords, to whom he faid h,e had pafled his word, were not 
admitted to it. Charles coldly anfwered, that he might be 
gone as foon as he pleafed, and that, if the gate was too 
ftrait to fuffer him to pafs, he would widen it. The king’s 
fteadinefs difappointed the dauphin, who thought proper'-to 
fubmit; but Charles removed from him all his domefticsy 
excepting his confeffor and cook, and obliged the duke of 
Bourbon to refign fome of his ftrong places into his hands. 

Charles was all this while inceflantly labouring for the The duke 
deliverance of the duke of Orleans , the only great fub- of 
jefthe had, who, by his influence, was capable of counter- ranfomed. 
ballancing the malecontents j and he at laft obtained his 
liberty, upon .giving fecurity for the payment of twenty 
thoufand marks, great part of which is faid to have been 
defrayed by the duke of Burgundy ; but the whole of this 
ranfom is, by French authors, faid to have amounted to 
three hundred thoufand crowns. His deliverance was of the 
greateft importance to Charles, as he was now entirely re¬ 
conciled to the duke of Burgundy . The Parijians about 
this time, found themfelves fo incommoded by Pontoife be¬ 
ing again in the hands of the Englijh, had advanced a futn 
of money to enable Charles to raife an army for reducing it. 

Thefiege was accordingly formed, but the regent duke of 
York, and the lord Talbot offering him battle, he declined it, 
and withdrew the fiege, and the Englijh made a triumphant 
entry into the place ; but not being able to force Charles to 
a battle, the two generals returned to Roan , as Charles did 
to Poiffi. 

Charles , by declining to fight the Englijh , fuffered in his Pontoife 
reputation with his own fubje&s; and early in the year taken by 
1441, he refolved to retrieve by re-aflembling his army, and Charles . 
making a frefli attempt upon Pontoife. By the difeipline 
he had introduced, and by making fome feafonable examples 
of difobedient officers, his troops were now in excellent 
order; but his regulars, amounting to no more than twelve 
thoufand, were too few for compleatly invefting the place, 
which thereby was open to be revi&ualled by the Englijh 
generals. The dauphin, the conftable, the princes.of the 
blood, and almoft all the noblemen in France , ferved on this 
occafion under Charles , who refolved upon a general afiault, 
and dividing his army into three bodies, he gaye the com¬ 
mand of two to the dauphin and the marfhal Loheac, and 1 . 
putting himfelf at the head of the third, he began the florin 
with prodigious intrepidity, by being the firft to mojunt the 

Wall in perfon, and by fpreading deftru&ion wherever he 

fought, 
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fought, fo that the place was carried before the dauphin 
and the marfhal made their attacks good. Charles gave no 
quarter to any he found in arms. Four hundred of the 
Englijh furrendered themfelves, eight hundred were cut in 
pieces, and two hundred, who endeavoured to make their 
efcape, were put to the fword by la Hire , who was fcouring 
the country with a flying army. During this liege, the 
lord Talbot failed in an attempt he made upon St. Dennis 
while Evereux , and Beaumonty which had Englijh garrifons’ 
were taken by the French. * 

A new Charles having thus re-eftablifhed his chara&er in arras, 
confede- was adored by his fubjedts, to whom the dauphin fet an 
racy a-^ example of obedience; but Charles -was foon plunged into 
gainfthim frefh difficulties. The arrival of the duke of Orleans at 

court did not anfwer his expectation. That duke had 
married the duke of Burgundy's neice, a daughter of the 
duke of Brabant , and the growing intimacy between the 
two families of Orleans and Burgundy created fufpicions in 
Charles that were far from being groundlefs. It foon ap¬ 
peared, that, in conjunction with the dukes of Bretagne and 
dknfon, they were forming fchemes for checking the royal 
authority. Charles who had early intelligence of their 
deflgns, forbad the duke of Orleans to appear at his court. 
This feverity, to a prince who had deferved fo well of the 
crown, hurt Charles with the other princes of the blood, 
jand it was given out by the duke of Orleans , that, excepting 
die dauphin, the conftable, and the count of Maine , they 
were to be excluded from all places of truft or power under 
Charles . A general meeting of their party was held at 
Neversy where they drew up a Hate of their grievances, 
one of which was, the averfion which Charles had di(cover* 
ed towards reftoring the tranquility of France by conclud* 
ing a peace with England . The true caufe, however, of 
their difcontent, arofe from the firmnefs with which Charles 
was proceeding in reducing the lords of Poiftau, and other 
countries, to obedience, which the confederate princes in* 
terpreted as an invafion upon their rights, and a too great 
aggrandizement of the royal power. When the paper of 
their grievances was prefented, he anfwered them, one by 
one, with the greateft precifion, by the bifhop of ClermonU 
and fo much to the fatisfaCtion of the duke of Orleans, that 
he broke off from the confederacy, and not only accepted 
of an invitation from Charles to return to his court, but 
endeavoured to make the duke of Burgundy , and the other 
members of the confederacy, fenfible that they had been 
ampofed upon in the opinion they had entertained of Charla 
and his intentions. 

Charles , on his part, behaved with admirable prudence and 

moderation, and avoided every thing that could give the 

leaft offence to the dukes of Burgundy or Orleans , to whofc 

publtcsmerits he did all imaginable juftice, and he diflipated 

the 
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the gathering ftorms fo effedhially, that in a fbort time no 
traces of it remained. He then marched into Languedoc to 
the affiftance of d’Albert, who had been the faithful attend¬ 
ant of his misfortunes through all its vicifiltude s .D'Albert 
had given his fon in hoftage to the Englijh far the furrender 
of his town, of Fortas , if not relieved by a certain day, and 
Charles appearing before the place, within the appointed 
time with a fuperior army, which the Englijh declined to 
fight, they releafed his fon. This gratitude of Charles to 
an old fervant and fubjedt, was of vaft fervice to him, and 
conciliated the affedtions of his other fubjedts to his perfon. 

The Englijh generals did not fail to improve the late di- Valour 
vifions of the French court to their own advantage. They of the 
received a frefli reinforcement of troops, and their army dauphin* 
was divided into four bodies, commanded by the duke of 
York, the earl of Huntington , and the lords Willoughby and 
Talbot. As ufual, they ravaged all the open country, and 
after taking fome places they returned to Rouen , while 
Charles took St. Severe , one of the ftrongeft places the En- 
glijl) had in Guienne , and put the garrifon, confiding of 
eight hundred men, to the fword. The adtive lord Talbot 
had again taken the field againft the count of Dunois , to 
whom he was generally oppofed, and had befieged Dieppe ; 
but he was forced to retire to Rouen through the valour of 
the dauphin, who gained great honour by the relief of the 
place. 

The old countefs of Comminges, heirefs to that great eftate, who rt- 
had been fhut up twenty years in prifon by her hufband, duces the 
becaufe fhe would not make her will in his favour in pre- count of 
judice of the family of Valois , for whom (lie faid her father Armagh 
had defigned it, in cafeThe fhould die without male heirs, nac. 

Her hufband was Matthezu de Foix , brother to the count of 
that name, and he was joined by the count of Armagnac , 
who threatened to give his daughter in marriage to Henry 
VI. of England , if Charles fhould infift upon h is pretenfions. 

The old lady, who was fourfeore years of age, had been 
by Charles delivered out of her confinement, and being at 
full liberty, fhe ratified the will that had been made in his 
favour ; but foon after fhe died. The dauphin received 
from his father the command of an army to carry the will 
into execution, which he did fo effectually, that Matthew 
de Foix , the hufband, was forced to accept of an annuity 
out of his wife's eftate j and the count of Armagnac was 
not only ftript of all he held belonging to the Comminges 
family, but loft great part of his own patrimony. 

The count of Armagnac threw himfeif upon the Englifo 
intereft, retook feveral places from Charles in conjundtion 
with the count of Foix, and a commiffion was actually 
iflued for negotiating a marriage between his daughter, and 
Henry king of England. The lord Talbot had o:d„MS to fup- 
port the count of Armagnac 5 but Charles adted with fuefi 

Vol. XI. P vigour. 
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vigour, that his fon, and the marlhal Loheac , cut him 
off' from his confederates, and obliged him to throw himfelf 
at the feet of the dauphin, who then feized upon all hj s 
eftate, as well as that of the Comminges. 

The diftra&ed ftate of affairs in England at this time, 
were well known to the court of France , and while Charles 
appeared to be funk in fenfuality and privacy at Touars , he 
was planning the means of driving the Englijh entirely out 
of France. Even while the greateft hoftilities between the 
two nations raged, negotiations for a peace were going 
forward, and at lart a truce was made, which was to con* 
tinue for twelve months. 

A treaty of marriage was, at the fame time, on foot be¬ 
tween Henry of England and Margaret , daughter to Renate y 
the nominal king of Sicily, Naples , and Jerujalem , and duke 
of Anjou. The chief negotiator was the earl of Suffolk^ 
who is thought himfelf not to be infenfible of the lady’s 

charms, chiefly by the manner in which he conduced the 

conferences. Renate infilled upon his being put into pofTef- 
fion of thofe parts of Anjou and Maine that were held by 
the Englijh ; in which demand he was gratified by the earl 
of Suffolk , and the marriage was concluded. This marriage 
gave great umbrage to that party of the Englijh who were 
attached to the duke of Gloucejler , but we think with very 
little reafon ; becaufe the ceflions were either nominal, or 
places that then ferved only to drain the blood and treafure 
of England. 

We have already feen, that, about this time. Chao-let rea¬ 
dily embraced an invitation made him by the emperor Frt- 
dericy to afiift him againft the Swifsy and that the dauphin, 
at the head of forty thoufand men marched into Alface , 
where he cut in pieces four thoufand of that people, and 
feized fome cities, which he held in his father’s right. The 
dauphin’s auxiliaries were more numerous than the emperor 
had demanded, and the French troops, who were called dr- 
magnaesy another name for freebooters, paid themfelves by 
ravaging the empire. 

During this expedition, the Englifh fhewed great unwil- 
lingnefs to evacuate Anjou and Maine , and the count of 
D unois inverted Metz, while Charlesy with an army, covered 
the liege, which ended in a capitulation greatly to the ad¬ 
vantage of Charles. The dauphin, on the other hand, 
having now got footing in Alfacey accepted of the mediation 
of the council of Bafily and concluded the firft treaty that 
ever was made between the cantons of Swijjerland and the 
crown of France ; an alliance that was afterwards attended 
with great confequences. Thofe wars and expeditions were 
owing to necefiity as well as policy. Charlesy by the late 
truce he had made with Euglandy faw his country expofed 
to the ravages of a difbauded foldiery, whom he got rid of 
by employing them in Germany. Upon their return home, 
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he refolutely put in execution his fcheme of making them 
fubroiffive to the civil power. He divided them in two Reforms 
parts; the one, confifting of the beft and braveft among his army, 
them, he retained in his fervice, in the nature of a {landing 
regular army. The other part, confifting of thofe who had 
been bred to, or were fit for, manufaXures, or agriculture, 
he fettled in the provinces and towns of his kingdom, 
and he employed his regulars in clearing the roads from 
vagabonds of all kinds; fo that no Frenchman was left un¬ 
employed. He appointed th^ proper funds for the punXual 
payment of the troops he kept on foot; and he gratified 
the officers, who headed them, with pofts and penfions, 
according to their refpeXive ranks and merits. This was . 
defervedly accounted the mod glorious meafure ever carried 
into execution by a king of France , and a medal was ftruck 

on the occafion. . 

We have in former parts of this work, and particularly Vol. X. 
in the hiftory of Italy , mentioned the connexions which p. 203, 
Charles had beyond the Alps, where he fupported Renate 
duke of Anjou , in his claim upon the crown of Naples ; but 
not fo as to hurt his own kingdom. If he did not fupport 
the claim of the duke of Orleans upon the Milanefe with 
the utmoft vigour, he was juftifiable, both from the unfettled 
{late of his own dominions, and from the knowledge he 
had of that duke’s difpofition and connexions. His gene¬ 
rals had feized Final , which belonged to the Genoefe , a large 
party of whom had offered their fovereignty to Charles ; but 
though they deceived him, he {hewed no marks of refent- 
ment, well knowing, that the inconftancy of the Genoefe 
people and government would foon operate in his favour. 

The Genoefe were, at that time, at war with Alphonfo king Genoa 
of Arragon , who fought to make himfelf mafter of their fubmits to 
republic; and it was foon feen how well Charles had judged, Charles . 
by the Genoefe again offering him the fovereignty of their 
city, and by their receiving John of Anjou , whom Charles 
had recommended to them as their governor. He made ufe of 
his late accommodation with England as a handle to reduce 
all the places that had been ceded to the duke of Anjou. 

He fupported the Scots againft the Englifi , who, in the year 
1448, had loft their ableft and beft generals ; and fuch was 
the prodigality of their court, that Henry was unable to 
pay the troops he had in France The duke of Somerfet , 
who had fucceeded the duke of York in his command there. 


Was unequal to the employment. 

Upon the death of the old duke of Bretagne , his fon pro- 
fefled himfelf fo violently in the French intereft, that one 
Surrien, a Spaniard, but a knight of the garter, and entirely 
devoted to the duke, who was then at variance with the 


Englijh 


Fougeres , which Charles and 
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the duke of Bretagne confirmed to be a breach of the truce ; 
■and he accordingly made preparations to exterminate the 
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Englijh out of France , though the court of England had 
actually difavowed Surrien in what he had done, and offer¬ 
ed to reftore the place to the duke of Bretagne. Charles, 
however, infilled upon fixteen hundred thoufand crowns 
being paid to that duke by way of indemnification. 

He ob- In the mean while, he furprized Pont de l'Arche in the 
tains night time, and carried off lord Falconbridge and his garrifon 
many prifoners. The lofs of that important place was followed 

advan- by that of many others belonging to the Englijh', but the 
tages over cautious Charles took care to carry on the war in the name 
the Erf of his ally the duke of Bretagne , and affeXed great mode- 
glijh, ration towards the Englijh. His troops, however, took 

Gerberoy, where they put the Englijb garrifon to the fword, 
Cognac and St. Mefgrim in Guienne. The better to amufe 
the Englijh , Charles ftill affected great placability, which im* 
pofed fo far upon Henry's minifters, that they negleXed to 
repair the fortifications even of the places which ftill re¬ 
mained in their hands. The truth is, the queen of England 
and her party were entirely in the French intereft, and all 
motions for aXing with vigour were difcouraged at that 
court. James II. was then king of Scotland ; his lifter the 
dauphinefs was now dead, but he had another lifter married 
to the duke of Bretagne ; and the connexions between 
France and Scotland were cemented more ftrongly than ever. 

Upon the expiration of the truce with England, Charles 
declared war in his own name againft the Englijh in France, 
and almoft all the fortrefles on the frontiers of Nos'mandy 
opened their gates to receive his troops. Lord Talbot , then 
earl of ShrevjJbury , was the only officer of great note 
whom the Englijh had now in the field ; but Charles enter¬ 
ing Normandy with four different well fupplied armies, he 
was forced to return to Rouen. Charles invited the duke of 
Burgundy to be a party in the war, but by the advice of his 
dutchefs he wifely declined it; but Chrales owed great part 
of the fuccefs of that campaign to the noblemen of Picardy, 
who were that duke’s feudatories. The count of Dumb, 


who commanded one of the French armies, reduced Har- 
court, after a brave defence ; and then appeared before 
Rouen, in order of battle, about the middle of Oftober , at 
the head of fixty thoufand men. Though it was deemed 
impraXicableto form a regular liege at that time of the year, 
yet Charles , depending upon the affeXions of the inhabitants, 
ordered the count to attempt the place by an efcalade; but 
it was difappointed and defeated by the brave earl ot 
Shrewjbury , who commanded in the place. 

Rouen re- His jjl j'uccefs took a turn very different from what might 
duced. have been reafonably cxpeXed. The earl, perhaps, was too 

fevere upon the French part of the inhabitants, and luch of 
them as inclined to the Englijl) intereft began to be appre- 
henfive of the confequence, to themfelves and families, if 

Charles reduced Rouen, as he had dons all the other places 

•' • he 
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foe had attempted that campaign. In fhort, the inhabitants 
agreed upon a capitulation, as Charles had now brought up 
a fj the three armies he had in the field againft the place. 

'The duke of Somerfet , Henry's lord lieutenant of France , 
was then in Rouen , and endeavoured to refill the fpirit of 
fubmitting to Charles ; but it was fo univerfal, that he was 
obliged to fend out a deputation, with the archbifhop of 
Rouen at its head, to treat of a capitulation. The terms made 
by the French deputies on both fides were rejected by the 
Rnglijh , and the duke of Somerfet , with the earl of Shrewf- 
bury> prepared to recommence hoftilities ; but the inha¬ 
bitants tpok arms and drove all the Englifb from their polls, 
excepting an old caftle, the palace, and the bridge, which 
were foon invefted on all fides, while the count of Dunois 
took pofleflion of the reft of the city. The duke finding 
that famine mull oblige him to furrender, offered to capi¬ 
tulate, on condition that he and his garrifon, which con- 
fifted of about twelve hundred men, might retire with their 
arms and baggage to any place he might chufe. Charles 
rejefted this condition, and obliged him not only to deliver 
up Rouen^ but Honfleur , and the towns in the Caux. Harfieur 
was the only place of confequence on that fide of the Seine 
that now remained to the Englifb , and Charles even reduced 
that before the end of the campaign, which lafted till 
March 1450. 

Ithappened, unfortunately for the Englijh , that the earl of Reinforce- 
Sbrewjbury had been given up as an hoftage to Charles for mentsfent 
the performance of the capitulation of Rouen, which from Eng - 
Curjon , the Englijh governor of Honfleur had refufed to land t:> 
fubmit to, and this gave Charles a colour for detaining the France . 
earl; but Honfleur was obliged to furrender; fo that 
when the French army went into quarters, the only 
places of importance remaining to the Englijh in both Nor- 
mandies were Caen, Bayeux, Cherbourg , Vere, and Falaife . 

Sir Thomas Kiriel, an Englijh general, landed in the fpring 
with three thoufand men, and being joined by fome de- 
tachmenents, he befieged and took Valogne. He probably 
would have made a farther progrefs had he not been oppof- 
edbythe count of Clermont , the duke of Bourbon's fon, who 
being joined by the army under the conftable, defeated the 
Englijh at Fourmigni , with the lofs of three thoufand men, 
among whom was their commander Kiri el , taken prifoner. 

The confequence of this defeat was the reduction of Vere, 

Bayeux , Auvranches , and Valogne , by the French , who im¬ 
mediately formed the fiege of Caen. The beft troops and 
generals of France , were employed in this undertaking. The 
king himfelf took poll at the abbey of Ardenes. The con¬ 
ftable, the counts of Dunois , Clermont , Ncvers , and Eu, 

commanded in different quarters of the fiege. The king of 
Sicily, and the duke of Alenfon were prelent, and the city 
was foon completely invefted. 

F 3 The 
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Caen be- The city had a noble garriTon of four thoufand EngYtjh , 
iiegedand with plenty of provifions and ammunition, and the works 
taken. were in excellent order, fo that it was expected the fiege 

would have been a matter of great difficulty. Unhappily 
for the Englijh , the duke of Somsrfet , who ftill a died as 
Henry's lord lieutenant of France, a/Tumed the command of 
the garrifon ; but he was too much under the influence of 
his wife, who was fhut up along with him, and prodigiouf- 
ly frightened. The duke betraying fome fymptoms of com- 
plaifance for her fear. Sir David Hall, deputy to the duke 
of York, who was hereditary governor of the place, infilled 
upon taking the command, and while this difputecontinu- 
ed, the French took two bulwarks, and fprung a mine at 
the gate of St. Stephen, with fo great an effedl, that Sir 
David Hall could no longer refill the importunities of the 
inhabitants, who were encouraged by the duke and dutchefs 
of Somerfet ; and Charles, who was always wife and mode¬ 
rate, granted the garrifon an honourable capitulation ; the 
All Nor- city was furrendeied on the firll of JJuly. Falaife and Chir- 
mandy re- hourg followed the fate of Caen, and before the end of 
duced by Augujl hoth Normandics were entirely reduced by Charles, 
Charles, who at laft fet the earl of Sbrewjbury at liberty. The re- 

dudfion of the two Normandies, which had coil the Englijh 
fuch a length of time, and fuch profufion of blood and 
treafure, was completed by Charles in twelve months after he 
began it. His fuccefs was greatly owing to the diviflons 
of the Englijh government, which communicated themfelves 
to the Englijh generals and officers in France. But the chief 
caufe of Charles’s progrefs arofe from the averfion of the- 
Normans to the Englijh government, which forced the latter 
upon many impolitic adts of feverity ; while Charles, on the 
other hand, behaved with a clemency and mildnefs that won 
their affedfions. 

who at- The reduction of Guienne , or Gafcony, was now his great 

tacks objedf. The Ga/cons had been long ufed to the Englijh 

Cttitnne, government, and were not near fo averfe to it as the Normans 

were. The count of Penthievre, and Xaintraille had the 

command of the expedition that was to reduce it, the con- 

flable being left governor of Normandy. They were oppof- 

ed by the lord Chamois, Sir George Seymour , and Sir John 

Arundel, whofe troops were defeated by the French, who 

took feveral places; but their progrefs not anfwering the 

expedfation of Charles, he committed the redudfion of Gof- 

cony to Dunois, then created count of Longueville. The 

French nobility crowded to the ftandards of this illuftrious 

commander, and in May 1451, he took Mont Guion, and 

Slave , a place of ftrength, by florm. Among the prifoners 

made in Blaye , was Montferrand, who was poflelTed of five 

Jftrong forts, which he gave up to the French. Dunois then 

became mailer, either by lurrender or capitulation, of fo 

great 
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great a number of forts as enabled him to form the liege of 
Pronfac , the ftrongeft place in Guienne , which was far from 
making fo good a defence as was expected ; and the French 
by taking it, had ready accefs to Bourdeaux itfelfj the inha- an< ^ takes 
bitants of which feeing no EngUJh army in the field to Bourdeaux 
relieve them, fent a deputation to Dunois , and offered to 
capitulate, to which they were readily admitted by Dunois . 

The chief conditions of the capitulation were, that the 
city and its dependencies fhould be preferved in all its 
former rights and privileges,, paying no more than its 
ancient and accuftomed taxes: and that Charles fhould 
eitablifh a fovereign court of juftice, and a mint at 

Bourdeaux. 

Dunoisy in imitation of his mafter, by his noble and and 
humane behaviour, captivated the minds of ail the French Bajonne. 
who fubmitted to him ; and on the firft of Augvjly he laid 
fiege to Bayonne ; which likewife capitulated, through a 
panic which feized the inhabitants, on account of fome 
extraordinary appearances in the air. 

Charles was as unhappy in his own family as he was Breaches 
fuccelsful againft the EngUJh. The dauphin, under a mafk between, 
of deep diflimulation, ftill harboured undutiful fentiments Charles 
towards his father, and hated all who were about him, but and his 
above all his favourite miftrefs, Agnes Sorrel , whom he isfon; 
reported once to have {truck on the face. It is to the 
honour of this lady, that the French hiftorians acknowledge 
her to have been far fuperior to the weaknefles incident to 
women of her chara&er. She was perpetually putting her 
royal lover in mind of what was due to his name and 
glory, and roufing him from the indolence to which he was 
naturally but too fubjedt. The dauphin, after reducing 
the count of Armagnacy obtained permiffio.n from his father 
to retire to Dauphinyy where he managed, with great addrefs 
and fidelity, a negotiation with the duke of Savoy ; but it 
was not long before his difcontent broke out. Agnes Sorrel 
had difcovered fome of his practices, and while the king 
was befieging Rouen (he had followed him to the neighbour¬ 
hood of that city; but he difregarded her information, and 
ihe died, as was thought, of poifon, in a few days after. 

Charles had a favourite, Pierre de Brefe , whom he had 
appointed fenefchal of Poitou. The dauphin demanded 
that this perfon, who had an irreproachable character, 
fhould be removed from his power, and tried for high 
treafon aginft the king and ftate. Charles being refolved, if 
poffible, to avoid coming to extremities with the dauphin, 
granted his requeft. De Brefe's procefs was formed ; but 
though he was profecuted with the utmoft mahce and acri¬ 
mony, his innocence was fo fully proved, that the king 
reftored him to greater favour than ever, and made him 

governor of Rouen . 

F 4 
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who af- The dauphin, without breaking with his father, affedled 
feds to be to a£t independently in Dauphiny, where he tranfadfed 
independ-acts fovereignty, and, not" only without his father’s 
ent, knowledge, but again# his order, entered into a treaty of 

marriage with the princefs Charlotte , the duke of Savoy's 
daughter; upon which Charles , all of a fudden, declared war 
again# that prince, and as fuddenly made a peace, by which 
the duke’s fon married Violante, the king’s daughter. This 
inconfi#ency of character was foon accounted for. 

The Gafcons , notwithftanding their redu&ion to Charley 
were ftill Englijh in their he'arts, and they fent Montferrand 
with Langland , another lord, to the Englijh council, pro- 
pofing that they would revolt from the French if they were 
properly fupported. Their propofal was accepted of; the 
earl of Shreivjbury was made governor of Guienne , and land¬ 
ing in that dutchy with five thoufand men, he was foon at 
the head of a confiderabie army. Charles having drawn 
from thence to the frontiers of Savoy the greateft part of 
Iris troops, the progrefs of Talbot was-as rapid as that of 
Charles had been fome months before. He took pofl’effion 
of Bourdcaux , where he obliged the French commandant 
and garrifon to furrender themfelves prifoners of war; and 
in a fbort time, being reinforced with four thoufand men 
from England , and a good fleer, he retook Fronfac , with 
many other places of ffrength and importance; while 
Charles . at that advanced feafon of the year, it being then 
the middle of November , was in no condition to fuccour 
the marfhal jaiognes , who adled as deputy for the count of 
Clermont , h*s governor of Guienne. 

The Ga/~ This fudden revolution was effedled by the vaft difference 
eons re- which the Gafcons found between the Englijh and French 
volt to the government. T hey had, under the former, enjoyed all their 
Englijh. feudal rights, which rendered every great lord among them 

almoft independent of any fuperior. Upon the reduction 
of Gafcony Charles annexed it to the crown, and obliged 
them to pay the general tax; by which the great landholders 
lo# great part of their revenue, which was now paid to the 
king, inftead of them, and all military dependance of their 
vaffals upon them was abolifhed. This was done in confer 
quence of Charles’s great plan of government for deftroy- 
ing all military relation between fubjedl and fubjedt, and 
of transferring it to the crown; in which he had been fo 
fuccefsful, that Burgundy , and Bretagne , were the only 
French provinces that fill] enjoyed their feudal privileges. 
The duke of the former was too powerful to be reduced, 
and the latter lay too near England for Charles to provoke 
the inhabitants. Add to thole confiderations, that the 

Gafcons complained that the plan of Charles’s government 
was inconfiftent with the terms of their capitulation ; but 
the triumph of the Englijh in Guienne was of no long con¬ 
tinuance. 
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Early in the year 1453, the count of Clermont took the The 
fold with twenty-two thoufand men, and laid fiege to Cha- earl of 
g\ m , The earl of Shrewjbury was then above fourfcore years ShrenvJ- 
of age; and, to gratify the Bourdelois , he marched out of bury de¬ 
left city with an intention to raife the fiege ; but when he feated 
came to reconnoitre the French camp, it appeared that their and ilain. 
army had been vaftly augmented; and that it was too ftrongly 
fortified to be attacked by the handful of men he had along 
with him, who did not exceed fix thoufand. He fent to 
Bourdeaux for a reinforcement, but the inhabitants reproach¬ 
ed him, as if he intended to disfurnilh them of troops. He 
therefore, againft his own opinion, refolved to humour the 
Bourdelois , by attacking the French under all difadvantages: 

This he did fo furioufly, that he drove the van of his enemy’s 
army, confiding of four thoufand men under Chabannes , one 
of their beft officers, back upon their main body ; and pro¬ 
bably would have routed the whole, had not his rear been 
attacked by a body of Bretons , who lay in a feparate camp, 
while the French artillery was difpofed fo as to gall his men 
jn their front and flanks. He continued, however, to fight 
bravely ; but faw his gallant fon, who refufed to leave him, 
killed by his fide ; and having loft his horfe by a cannon¬ 
ball, he was foon after difpatched himfelf by an archer’s 
dagger. 

Upon his death, the fortune of the Englijh in France may 
befaid to have died. Seeing their brave general flain, they 
fled different ways ; fo that the lofs of men they fuftained 
was not very confiderable. Chajlillon , the garrifon of which 
confifted of fifteen hundred men, Surrendered next day ; 
undCbarles having joined his army in perfon, found it amount 
to fixty thoufand men, who foon retook all the places he had 
loft excepting Bourdeaux , which he befieged by fea and land. 

It was defended by the lord Chamois and a garrifon of four 
thoufand Englijh , befides Gajcons, Charles , upon the open¬ 
ing of the campaign, had ordered the heads of fourfcore GaJ- 
cons to be ftruck off as traitors ; and it was thought that he 
was refolved to punifh the inhabitants of Bourdeaux, when it 

was taken, with great feverity; fo that they were determined 
to make a vigorous defence. 

Charles was then in alliance with the king of Cajlile ; Bourdeaux 
by whom, and the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne , he was retaken by 
fupphed with a fleet fuperior to that of the Englijh ; which ch„rb r 7 
cut oft all fupplies to the Bourdelois by fea, on which they 

depended; fo that, being prefled by famine, they offered to 
capitulate. Charles , finding his army daily decreafing by 
lickncfs, granted them terms. The Gajcons were to enjoy 
their effedts and eftates ; the Englijh were at liberty to retire 
with their effe&s either to England or Calais ; and thirty-two 
hmjcon lords were banifhed, never to be found again, under 
pain of death, within the French dominions ; but the Gajcons 
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and B'ourdelois , from that day, were ftripped of all their pri. 
viieges. 

Charles was now at leifure to attend to civil affairs. He 
ordered the baron le Sparry one of the exempted Gafcon no. 
blemen, to be beheaded for raifing commotions. He re. 
newed his treaties with the Swifs cantons and the king of 
Caflile ; and he confented to a marriage between the duke of 
Burgundy % eldeft fon and the duke of Bourbon % daughter. It 
has been thought that the French wt re, at this time, favoured 
by a private intelligence they carried on with the queen of 
England . 

who The wifdom of Charles , and the cunning of the dauphin, 

obliges continued to be ftill at variance. That prince’s conduct was 
the dau- difrefpe&fu! not only to his father but to all the neighbour- 
phin to ing princes ; efpecially his father-in-law the duke of Savs^ 
retire out with whom he was adfually at war for the marquifate of Sa - 
of Dau- luces. The patience of Charles being worn out, he lent CIm. 
phiny. bonnes , at the head of an army, into Dauphiny ; upon which 

the dauphin fought to be reconciled to his father-in-law, 
who refufed to give him any countenance ; and the dauphin, 
attended by Montauban and 'John de Lefcun , baftard otdrmg- 
nac , took refuge in the duke of Burgundy s dominions. That 
prince ordered his eldeft fon, the count de Charolois , to com¬ 
pliment the dauphin upon his arrival; but defired to be ex- 
cufed from feeing him without his father’s approbation. 

The fituation of Charles^ at this time, was affe&ing. He, 
at once, loved, dreaded, and diftrufted his fon j but he con- 
fented to the duke of Burgundy s Ihewing him all the kind* 
nefs and honours he thought proper. The dauphin pre¬ 
tended to pay the moft profound fubmiftion to his father’s 
perfon ; but demanded from the duke of Burgundy a force 
fufhcient to remove his minifters. The duke not only re¬ 
fufed to gratify him in this, but advifed him, by all means, 
to fubmit to his father; which the dauphin, at lad, con¬ 
fented to, and retired to G'enep, in Hainault , where he lived 
upon an allowance of three tnoufand florins a month, which 
hts father gave him, with a promile of augmenting it accord¬ 
ing to his behaviour. 

The duke of Burgundy was uneafy at his own fituation; 
becaufe, being no ftranger to the difpofitions of the dauphin, 
he forefaw that he mult, in time, break either with the fa¬ 
ther or the fon. He propoled to Charles to fend the dauphin 
with a body of troops to check the formidable progrefs of 
the Turks i hut Charles declined trufting him with an army, 
and invited him to his court,with an offer to replace him in 
all the privileges and honours due to his birth j but bechofe 
ftill to relide in the duke of Burgundy $ dominions, where he 
was treated with fuch diftinctions as, at laft, gave umbrage 
to Charles. 

The duke The duke of Alenfon having been formerly preffed formo- 
cf Aienyon ney, had fold Fougcres to the duke of Bretagne] but he now 
praciifti 1 wanted 
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Ranted to redeem it by making a tender of the purchafe-mo- with the 
nPV which the duke of Bretagne refufed. Alencon fir ft com- Englijh. 

. r*T _7._ u: ___-_i _ 


piamcu w Charles , ——— D --~ -— -— -? —— -—*■ 

to the court of England , efpecially to the duke of who, 

at this time, governed it, and encouraged a treaty of mar- 
r j a ge between the duke of Alengori s daughter and his fon. 

the duke of York , no doubt, was then concerting the 
means of making his claim good to the crown of England , 
he readily entered into the propofal made by the duke of 
Jhnfon for putting the Englijh once more in poffeffion of 

tformandy. 

During this negotiation, the duke of Alengon drew up a 
fcheme of the invafion, and gave it to a domeftic, who, in- 

. . ^ • •. • ill n • t 1*0 i . .i i i 


ftead 


affected 


with fo ftriking a difcovery; but, without lofing time, he 
ordered his faithful old fervant, the count of Longueville , to 
march with an army into the duke’s eftates, and to put him 
under an arreft ; which he accordingly did, and carried him 
prifoner to Paris ; where Charles ordered him to be tried by 
his peers for high-treafon. The duke of Burgundy was fum- and is 
moned to fit at the trial, which was,very folemn and fair, as condem- 
frftpeerof France ; but he did not attend; and the duke ned by hi$ 
of Alenin was, upon full evidence, condemned to lofe his peers. 


head. 


reafon 


affected 


clear both him and the dauphin from every charge of that 


kind. The 


however, did not fucceed in 


his application to Charles to pardon Alengon ; though, at the 
petition of the conftable, the count of Richmont , now duke 
of Bretagne , he changed his fentence into perpetual impri- 
fonment in the caftle of Laches , from which he was delivered 


in the next reign. 


Englijh 


vailed with the Scots to invade England by land ; and, on the 
twentieth of Augujl, 1457, his admiral, de BreJJe , took and 
plundered Sandwich and the town of Fowey in Cornwall , and 
then returned to France , after having greatly alarmed the 
court and nation of England , where a general opinion pre¬ 
vailed that the invafion had been encouraged bv aueen Mar- 


met, 


being 


ing loft the duke of 


fhould 


retagne , who, to the day of his death, v n ai an( j 
retained the conftable’s fword, ftrengthened himfelf with ^ 


new 

the 


Spain and Denmark 


rather, becaufe his jealoufy of the dauphin and the duke 
of Burgundy encreafed every day. Charles , to difable the 
dauphin, deprived him of all his remaining authority in 


fiaupl 


——- 

pie. 
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pie, he deprived its ftates of all the marks of independency 

they had enjoyed under the dauphin ; fuch as thofe of hold, 
ing parliaments, making alliances with foreign powers, and 
coining money; and reannexed the province to his crown. 
To divide the dauphin from the duke of Burgundy , he ex- 
prelTed for him tne greateft marks of affe&ion, and wrote 
him a letter of felicitation, with his own hand, upon the 
birth of his fon, and moft tenderly invited him to his court. 
When his differences with the duke of Burgundy were fo 
high, that the duke prefented him with a lift of his griev¬ 
ances, the king anfwered them article by article, and did not 
fail highly to applaud the duke for the refpe£t and favour he 
had fhewn to the dauphin. Nothing, however, could re. 
concile that prince to his duty; and Charles every day had 
freih reafons for diftrufting him. To have proceeded againft 
him with feverity, might have driven him to take refuge in 
England ', and to have kindled a civil-war in France ; and all 
the poor comfort he had was, that the duke of Burgundy 
was in much the fame fituation with his fon the count of 
Charolois , who was equally difobedient, and threatened every 
day to throw himfelf under the king’s protection. 

Duke of The duke of York, by this time, had avowed his claim 
York upon the crown of England ; which alarmed Charles fo 
claims the much, that he had fome thoughts of lending over a body of 
crown of troops to the afiiftance of Henry , and to have given the 
England, command of them to the count of Charolois. It was infinu- 

ated to Charles , that the young prince would only employ 
thofe troops againft his father or his minifters ; and he 
therefore, though then very ill, wrote him a letter, with 
his own hand, acquainting him, that he would not, for two 
fuch crowns as his own, be acceftary to a bafe arftion. 
Death, Th is was among the laft aCtions of Charles’ s life, which 

was finifhed by a moft miferable fate. He had received an 
intimation that his fon intended to poifon him, which made 
fo deep an impreflion upon him, that he refufed all food for 
feveral days ; and, when he wanted to eat, it was perceived 
that he had loft the power of fwallowing ; which put an 
end to his life on the twenty-fecond of July , 1460, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign, and the fixtieth of his age. 

Character. Nothing can give us a higher opinion of his great abilities 

for government, than by comparing the flourifhing ftate of 
his kingdom at the time of his death with the low ftate of 
his finances at the time of his acceffion ; when they werefo 
much exhaufted, that, not having money to pay for a pair 
of boots, the tradefman carried them away. He was, in¬ 
deed, perhaps, better ferved by his generals and minifters 
than any prince we read of in hiftory ; but that circumftance, 
far from abating his merits as a king, ferves to exalt them; 
as they prove, at once, his judgment in choling, and refolu- 
tion in protecting, his fervants. On all neceifary occafions, 
he gave undeniable proofs of his intrepidity and perfonal 

courage* 
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courage* He new modelled the parliaments of Frame , 

I which, in his time, retained but few of their antient forms; 
for he made the great officers of the crown members of 
them; and he admitted the treafurers of France and the iay- 

I deputies to lit as judges, along with the peers, at the trial 
of the duke of Alencon , at which he himfelf prelided. He 
jhad the art of endearing himfelf to his people; fo that even 
the depraved ftate of the coin under him, which he raifed and 
lowered according to his own conveniency, was of little or 
no prejudice to his affairs; becaufe his fubje&s took it and 
circulated it among themfelves, notwithftanding all the al¬ 
terations it underwent. 

The greateft reproach upon his reign was the treatment 
which James Cceur, who was his goldfmith, orcafhier, met 
with. This Cceur was the greateft genki3 of his age in the 
art of financing ; and, by his vaft knowledge of trade, he 
amaffed fo great a fortune, that the ignorance of the times 
reckoned him among thofe who enjoyed the fecret of the 
philofopher’s ftone ; though it was no other than that pof- 
feffed by the houfe of Medici , a profound acquaintance with 
all the branches of commerce. This peffon had been ac- 
cufed of being acceffary to the death of Agnes Sorrel ; a 
charge from which he was honourably acquitted; and his 
credit was fo great, that he fupplied the king with 'money, 
though without any detriment to himfelf, for driving the 
Englijh out of France. His wealth, at laft, is faid to have 
exceeded that of any fubjeft in Europe , and brought upon 
him a frelh profecution, which ended in the forfeiture of 
his land, and his being condemned to pay a fine of four 
hundred thoufand crowns ; but the parliament afterwards 
declared him to be innocent. It is certain, however, that 
he could not have amaffed fo immenfe an eftate as he did 
without being guilty of fome fpecies of peculation, though 
we are told that the public money he employed was always 
previoufly due to himfelf as the king’s chief creditor. After 
his procefs was finifhed, he retired to the ifland of Cyprus ; 
where, by the arts of commerce, he grew more wealthy than 
ever. 

Charles the Wife , or, as fome call him, the Well-ferved and ifioe, 
can be faid to have been unhappy in nothing but his fon. He of Charles 
made even his private failings fubfervient to his greatnefs ; VII. 
becaufe it infpiredhis generals and minifters with emulation, 
as he engrofied to himfelf no part of the glory they acquired 
by their fervices. Through uncommon good fortune, his 
queen, Mary of Anjou , who loved him with the greateft af¬ 
fection, gave him but little difquiet in his amours ; and fhe 
and his miftrefs, Agnes Sorrel, feemed to rival one another 
only in contending who fhould contribute moft to his glory. 

His legitimate children were, Lewis, who fucceeded him ; 

Philip, duke of Berry ; Violante , married to the duke of Sa¬ 
voy j, 
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voy ; Catharine, wife to Charles the Hardy, duke of Burgundy 
Joan, married to the duke of Bourbon ; and Magdalen , the 
wife of Gajlon, count of Fa/*. By Sorrel he had three 
daughters ; Charlotte , who was ftabbed by her hufband 
James de Breize, count of Maulevrier, upon finding her iij 
the a<ft of adultery ; Margaret, who was married to Oliva 
de Coetivi; and Jane, the wife of Anthony de Bueil, count of 
Sancerre. 



Lewis XI. 

W E now enter on the hiftory of a prince whofe charac- 

ter was made up of inconfiftencies, and is the moftun- 
amiable of any we meet with in the French annals. Tannest 
du Chajlel, the moft early favourite of Charles VII. performed 
his matter’s obfequies at his own expence; and Charles of 
Anjou, the dauphin’s uncle, by his mother, fent that prince 
intelligence of his father’s death; which, notwithftanding 
his profound diffimulation, he received with an indecent joy. 
From his innate jealoufy, he conceived a furmife that his 
fucceffion would be difputed ; and he was attended to his 
coronation by the duke of Burgundy and his fon. During the 
ceremony he fell upon his knees before the duke and received 
from him the honour of knighthood ; after which, that duke 
performed his homage to Lewis, as firft peer of France , in 
the moft ample manner. He entered Paris with a very mag¬ 
nificent efcort, and met with no appearance of any unfa¬ 
vourable difpofition to his right, either among the nobles or 
the people. He heard all that the duke of Burgundy and the 
other great men about him faid, with mildnefs and compla¬ 
cency ; but he followed his own will; for, in direft con¬ 
tradiction of what they advifed, he difplaced moft of his fa¬ 


ther’s minifters; particularly the chancellor. 


Juvenal dt; 
it. He de- 


His policy Lewis appeared to be fully fenfible of the great ferviccs 
andingra done him by the duke of Burgundy ; and, before his accef 
titude, fion, he frequently exclaimed againft a confederacy that had 

been made between his father ,'Charles VII. and the Liegeak , 
againft that duke, for protecting himfelf, and promifed to 
dilfolve it when he came to the crown ; but, inftead of that, 
to the amazement of all the world, he confirmed it. After 
receiving the homage of the duke of Bretagne , under pre¬ 
tence of a pilgrimage into his country, he ftole away the 
princefs of Bretagne , but was obliged to fet her at liberty. 
Though fully convinced of the expediency and utility of the 

pragmatic function, for the benefit of the Galilean church, 

yet 


XJrJins, the admiral, and part of the parliament. He de¬ 
clared the count of Charolois his lieutenant in Normandy^ 
and, becaufe the duke of Alengon had confpired againft the 
late king, he releafed him from his confinement. 
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the friend {hip of pope Pius II. he cancelled that famous in- 
ftrument, difcharged his attorney-general from his fervice 
for prefuming to enforce it in parliament; but, at the fame 
time, he encouraged the members to carry it into execution, 
and largely indemnified the attorney-general for the lofs of 
his place. The people of Rheims role againft the taxes he 
impofed ; but he foon quelled the infurredtion by executing 
fourfcore of the ringleaders. 

Lewis affe&ed to be infcrutable in his politics, which State of 
were dark, bloody, and crooked, but tending to the efta- England* 
blilhment of one point, that of arbitrary authority in his 
own perfon and family. In this he was greatly afiifted by 
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Henry 


IV 


French 


Margaret 


now an exile, and a fupplicant for afiiftance to reltore her 
hufband. She was feconded by her father, mother, the count 
of Maine, and the ambafladors from Scotland ; but all Ihe ob¬ 
tained from Lewis was a loan of twenty thoufand livres ; 


Henry 


llored to his dignity. 


fhould 


French hiftorians 


Normandy , was touched with her charms, and 
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Bretagne. W e 


Ire 


imagine that he did this without the privacy of Lewis , whofe; 
diffimulation would not fuffer him to countenance the un¬ 
dertaking; and it is faid that the duke of Bretagne publicly 
favoured her caufe. Breze’s expedition was unfortunate: 
his fliips were wrecked or diflipated by ftorms, and not above 
five hundred of his men arrived in England , where they were 
able to do no effectual fervice, though they bravely defended 
™ e ca ^ e of Alnwick againft the earl of Warwick. The queen 
England again efcaped to the duke of Burgundy’s domini¬ 
ons, as the Scots, who knew that Lewis was not fond of a 
war with England, were backward in aflifting her. As to 
Lewis, he complimented Edward IV. on his acceffion ; and 

the count of Charolois propofed a marriage between himfelf 
and Edward’s filler. 

All the obligations that Lewis lay under to the duke of Ambition 
tiurgundy, or that his father owed to the duke of Bretagne , of Lews. 
were now forgot by him, and he laid a deep plan for re-an- 
nexmg the dominions of both to the crown of France. But 
being fenfible he could not fucceed in this without making 
zawardlV. his friend, that prince was courted by him, and 
by the two dukes, at the fame time. In the mean while, he 
James de Armagnac, duke of Nemours, to the affiftanoe 
J<ttnes, king of Arravon ; whofe fwhierfs. as (h i) fn-. 
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in the proper place, had rebelled againft him ; and he ley 
that prince three hundred thoufand crowns on the mortgaw 
of Roujillon and Cerdagne. Thus Lewis became great throJi 
the divifions of his neighbours. As corruption was the ruling 
principle of Lewis's government, he thought that the fui. 
je&s of no other prince could withftand it, and that money 
could force his fecrets from any of his minifters; for which 
reafon he trufted none; nor did the public ever know of any 
refolution he formed till it was carried into execution. 
Mean ap- Having undertaken to mediate between the kings of C s . 

Jiile and Arragon , he had an interview with the former; by 
both he and his attendants were drefled fo meanly, that the 
Cajiilians , who were moft magnificently habited, clefpifed 
them; while Lewis undervalued them for the value they 
feemed to place on pomp and fhew ; and this interview is 
faid to have created an irreconciieable difference between 
the two nations ; for the award of Lewis equally difgufted 
the Cajiilians and the Arragonefe. 

A match had been as good as concluded between the lady 
Bona of Savoy , who was the chief ornament of the French 
court, and king Edward. >The treaty of marriage was to be 
managed by the famous earl of Warzvick, who had placed 
king Edward on the throne, but whom Lewis had gained 
over with money, as he had done the minifters of all the 
princes his neighbours. The lady Bona was filler to his 
queen, and the earl vifited the court of France with a moft 
fuperb attendance, while Dammartin was fent as plenipo¬ 
tentiary from Lewis to England . Edward difappointed the 
negotiation by marrying one of his own fubjeCts, and this 
created a coldnefs between the two courts of France and 
England ; and a private, but irreconciieable, averfion in the 
earl of Warwick, with the perfons both of Edward and his 
con fort. 

Edward being fenfible how deeply he had offended Lewis, 
fought to ftrengthen himfelf by a clofer alliance with the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne ; in which he afterwards 
fucceeded to his wifh : but, in the mean while, Lewis , by 
making a party againft the count de Charolois, the head of 
which was John de Croy , redeemed the towns upon the 
Somme, which had been pledged to the duke; but, as he 
did nothing in an upright manner, he turned out their go¬ 
vernors contrary to his engagements with the duke, though 
he replaced them with others that were equally agreeable to 
that prince. 

In 1463, Philip, fon to the duke of Savoy , forced his fa¬ 
ther, whom he expelled from his dominions, to throw him* 
felf upon the protection of Lewis. The latter, with a view 
of reconciling the father and fon, invited Philip , under afaie 
conduct, to repair to his court; where he was no fooner ar¬ 
rived than Lewis Ihut him up a prifoner in the caftleor 
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facia, and fent back the duke to the government of his do- 

pinions. 

When Philip the Hardy was married to Margaret of Flan- 
fas, three towns, as we have already feen, had been added 
to the duke of Burgundy ; but Leivis now demanded them, 
to the great difguft of that duice. Leivis , who had a vafl 
opinion of his own perfonal addiefs in the management of a 
negotiation, demanded a conference with the duke at He din 5 
but his true intention was to have i'eized the perfon of the 
count of Charolois in his return from the Hague, by means of 
a ruffian, one Rubempre , and then of the duke himfelf atHe- 
fy. This flagitious dcfign mifcarried through the notoriety 
oiRubcmpre's deceitful chara&er, which occafioned his be¬ 
ing apprehended in the Low Countries. Leivis affedfed great 
difpleafure that the duke’s fubjedts fhould give him out as 
the author of this attempt; and not only demanded juftice 
upon fome of them, but that Rubempre fhould be fet at li¬ 
berty *• a demand which the duke and his fon treated with 
the utmoft contempt; and the count openly threatened to be 

revenged. 

The archbifhop of Narbonne, who had been Lewis’ s am- Treaty of 
bafladoron this occafion, having reported the count’s threats marriage 
to Lewis, they threw him into great perplexity ; but before between 
he was able to come to a knowledge of the truth, half of count 

France was ready to take arms againft him. A marriage be- Charolois 
tween king Edward's After, Margaret , and the count of an£ ] 

Charolois , was as good as concluded. The antient treaties d Va rd' s 
between England and the dukes of Bretagne and Burgundy 
were renewed. Thofe two princes confederated with the 
dukes of Berry, Bourbon , and Calabria ; and their league 
was {till that of the public good. The pretext for this con¬ 
federacy has been often touched upon in this niftorv ; we 
mean the great increaie of the power of the crown in preju¬ 
dice of the privileges of the princes of the blood, and the 
French nobility, of whom the dukes of Burgundy and Bre¬ 
tagne were the only bulwarks. Never was a confederacy, 
in which fo many were concerned, carried on with greater 
addrefs and fecrecy ; and, at the fame time, more publicly 
managed ; for the parties met in churches and places of 
common refort, where they knew they could be the leaft 
fulpe&ed, by the king’s numerous fpies, to be treating of fo 
dangerous an affair. The agents were generally Bretons , 
difguifed like monks and friars, and employed by the duke 

of Bretagne’s minifters, who were men of addrefs and abili¬ 
ties. 


Many caufes concurred to render the confederacy fuccefs- A con- 
ful. The chief was, that Lewis had difgraced and di {placed, {piracy 
fiom the management of public affairs, all the nobility, 2s agaiatfe 


well as his father’s late minifters, whole places he had filed Lee. 


from the dregs of the peopl 
to his 
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This abufe of power was fo flagrant, that even the count of 
Longueville , and the moft zealous friends of the crown in the 
late reign, entered into the confederacy, as did the count of 
Armagnacy notwithftanding the obligations he lay under to 
Lewis for his liberty. 

While thofe allies for the public-good were preparing for ac- 
tion , Lewis was upon his march againft the duke of Bretagne , 
accompanied by his brother the duke of Berry. The duke of 
Bretagne turned the arts of Lewis againft himfelf. He fent a 
minifter to amufe him with propofitions for a treaty; Lewis 
fought to corrupt that minifter, who took his money, but 
remained faithful to his mafter, and carried off the duke of 
Berry to the confederates. 

This was the firft intimation which Lewis had of hfe dan¬ 
ger. The duke of Berry publiflied a manifefto, expofingthe 
ruined ftate of France through his brother’s adminiftration; 
and pleaded the moft fpecious of all caufes, that of the pub. 
lie good, as an excufe for the confederacy. Lewis , who 
had abilities, when he dire&ed them properly, and was 
perfonally very brave, might have loft his crown on this oc- 
cafion, had it not been for the great party he had among the 
burghers and the common people of France , who did not 
wifh to fee a revival of the feudal powers. He had on his 
fide the city of Paris t and he was fecure of the towns upon 
the Somme. He fell upon the duke of Bourbon , whom he 
quickly reduced, and then marched to defend Paris againft 
the count of Charolots , who was in full march againft it 
through Picardy. The count of Charolois was not joined by 
the Breton army, and was fo refolutely oppofed by the Pa- 
riftans , that, though he forced the bridge of St. Cloudy he 
gained no material advantage, and was obliged to retire. 

The king was then at Mont VHery with his army j but 
there was ftill room for negotiation j and neither party had 
any thoughts of engaging. The king piqued Peter de Breze , 
who commanded his van-guard, by demanding whether he 
had any correfpondence with the heads of the league; and 
de Breze thought he could not clear himfelf fo effectually.as 
by fighting, which he did without orders, and the battle foon 
became general. Both fides fought bravely, but neither 
could juffly claim the viftory, though Lewis fhewed himfelf 
to be an able general, by rallying his troops, and retreating, 
in good order, towards Paris ; which was, to him, next to a 
victory : while Charolois marched to EJlampes , where he was 
joined by the confederates, and particularly by a body of 
Swifs , under the command of the duke of Calabria ; fo that 
the army of the confederates amounted to an hundred thou- 
fand men. 

The con- The confederates, being thus reinforced, marched again 
federates to Paris ; which they certainly would have taken, had it 

march to-u 0 t been for the perfoaal valour gf Lfwis t who defended it; 

but, 
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but* bad he not been favoured by the bad difcipliiie and wards 
want of fubordination among the allies, he mu ft have been ris. 
obliged to have retired to Milan or SwiJJerland. The heads 
of the league foon perceived that it was compofed of fo many 
jarring interefts, that it would be impoflible to reconcile 
them, even if they were fuccefsful againft Lewis ; and that 
the independency which every great lord affeded in military 
matters, muft render the whole abortive. 

Thofc, and a variety of other confidefations, inclined the 
count of Charolois, who was confidered as the chief leader 
of the confederacy, to liften to a propofal made by Lewis for 
a negotiation, and, at laft, to confent to an interview with 
him. Upon their meeting, Lewis demanded whether his 
perfon was fafe ; and* upon the count’s afluring him it was* 
he entirely delivered himfelf into his hands, facetioufiy tell¬ 
ing him, that he knew him to be a man of honour, becaufe 
he had been fo punctual in performing the promife he had 
made him by the archbifhop of Narbonne. As Lewis was 
previoufly refolved not to keep any treaty he (hould make, 
he made little or no hefitation about the terms $ and an ac¬ 
commodation was foon concluded at Conjlans with the count 
of Charolois , on the fifth of October j as another was with 
the other confederates at St. Alaur, on the twenty-ninth 
but, at the fame time, he declared to his confidants, that he 
had concluded both through neceffity j and protefted againft 
their validity. 

Lewis affe&ed noto to behave with great opennefs. He They are 
brought over the duke of Bourbon from the confederates. He broken by 
entered into a feparate negotiation with the duke of Bretagne, Lewis, 
who was then embroiled with the duke of Berry, whom 
Lewis drove out of Normandy. During the late civil-war, 
as it may be called, Lewis had encouraged the Liegeois, and 
the inhabitants of Dinant , to make a diverfion in his fa¬ 
vour. The latter were the duke of Burgundy's immediate 
fubje&s, and, being abandoned by Lewis and the Liegeois , 
the count of Charolois was employed in maffacring the Di¬ 
nant ers, and deftroying their city ; while Charles was drip¬ 
ping his brother of all he held in France, and forced him to 
take refuge at the duke of Bretagne's court; where he was 
obliged to pawn his plate for fubfiftence, and was treated 
with the fimple appellation of Monfieur, the king's brother. 

Lewis having thus gained a breathing-time, employed it to who at- 
the beft advantage. He inftigated the Liegeois, who were tacks lire - 
then very powerful, to a new infurreition againft the duke tagne. 
of Burgundy j and he would have carried his arms into the 
heart of Bretagne, had he not been afraid of throwing that 
prince into the arms of Edward, and thereby provoking an 
invafion from England. He knew that the dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy and Bretagne had renewed their eng gements with Ed¬ 
ward j and he fent the count of RouJilUn , thin admiral of 
France, to counter-ail them at the court of London* The 
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duke of Bretagne artfully made ufe of this incident to prevail 
with Edward to feton foot a negotiation ; by which he was 
faved through the indecifion of Lewis, who might have then 
made himfelf mailer of Bretagne. 

The king of England having thus faved the duke of Bre - 
tagne, broke with the earl of Warwick , who retired to 
France ; where he was treated by Lewis , who well knew his 
vail power in England , as his equal. Some time before this 
Philip , furnamed the Good, duke of Burgundy , died ; and 
left his fon, Charles , count of Charolois , heir to his great 
ellates. The politics of Lewis now took another turn. He 
knew the duke to be his irreconcileable enemy, and he of. 
fered to withdraw his affiftance from the Liegeois , if the 
other would withdraw his from the duke of Bretagne , upon 
whofe ruin Lewis was inflexibly bent; but the duke of Bur. 
gundy nobly reje&ed the propofal, and, foon after, to the 
great mortification of Lewis, defeated the Liegeois in a bloody 
engagement. 

Among other ftipulations in the treaties of Con flans and 
St. Maur , it was provided, that an enquiry lhould'be made 
into all grievances, and that they fhould be redrefled. The 
allies, at that time, little thought that this ftipulation would 
be turned again!! t'nemfelves. They, no doubt, meant the 
grievances which the people fullered from the king; but 
Lewis conftrued it (and, indeed, we think not without juf- 
tice) in a general fenfe ; for he eflablilhed commiffionersfor 
enquiring into the abufes of the vail powers which the 
princes of the blood and the nobility Hill retained in their 
refpe&ive ellates. This conduCl was attended with great 
fuccefs for Lewis , who thereby humbled the confederates 
and acquired popularity. He gave the conftable’s Haft' of 
France , together with his wife’s filler in marriage, to the 
count of St. Paul , of the houfe of Luxetnbowg, in hopes of 
detaching him from his connections with the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy ; and he took Dammartin into favour, with feveral of 
his father’s old fervants, whom he had formeily difgraced; 
expecting that this alteration of his conduCl would llrengthen 
his interell among the nobility, which it certainly did. 

By this time, the duke of Bretagne, aflilled by the duke of 
Alencon, and fecure of affiftance from England, had recovered 
fome part of his dominions; and Edivarcl, in the treaty he 
made with that duke, had promifed to affift him with three 
thoufand archers. Lewis raifed two armies. He gave the 
one to his admiral, who marched again!! Bretagne ; and he 
entered Picardy in perfon at the head of the other : but fuch 
was his indecifion in the propofals of peace which he either 
made or received, that his progrels was inconfiderable. 

Ey the force of money, Lewis difeovered that the great 
aim of the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne , was, that Nor¬ 
mandy fhould be difmembered from the crown of France and 

given to the duke of Berry. Lewis, in warding off this 

blow. 
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blow, (hewed the moft mafterly talents. He convoked an hut he is 
aflembly of his ftates at Tours , where he religioufly laid be- fupported 
fore them the ftateof the differences between himfelf and the by his 
two dukes; and, with great ftrengrh of reafoning, (hewed Hstes. 
the fatal confequence that muft attend the difmemberment 
of Normandy from his crown. In (hort, he proved, that, if 
the duke of Berry (hould become mafter of Normandy , he, 
with the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne , backed by the 
power of England , would form a triumvirate ftrong enough 
to give laws to the reft of the kingdom, and throw France 
back into all the miferies (he had fuffered under his grand¬ 
father John and Philip of Valois. Lewis , at the fame time, 
inveighed againft the oppreffions which the people fuffered 
-under the nobility; and exprefled the moft ardent zeal for 
having them removed. The afi'embly was convinced by his 
reafons, and entered into his views. The annexing Nor¬ 
mandy for ever to the crown of France was declared to be a 
fundamental law of the monarchy; and they came to feveral 
very dutiful refolutions in fupport of his perfon and govern¬ 
ment. 

This declared attachment of the ftates to Lewis was at¬ 
tended with favourable confequences to his foreign affairs ; 
for it opened the king of England’s eyes with regard to the 
real defigns of the two dukes, to which, till then, he had 
been a ftranger; and cooled the good underftanding between 
him and them, though the duke of Burgundy was now actu¬ 
ally married to his fifter. The hands of Lewis were likewife 
flrengthened at home. He punifhed the count of Maine for 
having fecretly correfpcnded with the confederates; but he 
fentto the duke of Calabria , who was poor, and had openly 
joined them, a fum of money for the relief of himfelf and 
family. He ordered Dammart'in s eftates, v/hich had been 
confifcated, and given, in the beginning of his reign, to 
Charles de Melun , grand-mafter of his houfhold, to be re- 
flored to him ; and Melun was tried and executed, as were 
feveral others, who had fallen under his difpleafure. 

Lewis thinking himfelf now firmly fixed at home, and He again 
knowing that the Englijh parliament was far from being well attacks 
affeded towards the duke of Burgundy , proceeded in his Bretagne , 
operations againft Bretagne ; which he committed to the 
duke of Calabria ; while he himfelf covered Normandy with 
another army. The duke of Bretagne had not then been 
joined by his Englijh auxiliaries. He demanded affiftance 
from the duke of Burgundy ; and it is faid, that, fuch was 
the force of money employed by Lewis, that the couriers 
of the two dukes carried their difpatcbes to him inftead of 
their mafters. This is the more probable, as the duke of 
Burgundy was on the point of hanging the herald who 
brought him, from Lezuis , the intelligence of the treaty 

whieft he afterwards made with the duke of Bretagne . Be 
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this as it will, it is certain that, on the feventeenth of Sepi 
tember , the duke of Calabria forced the duke of Bretagne to 
agree to a treaty ; by which Lewis was to pay to his brother, 
the duke of Berry , an annuity of thirty-fix thoufand livresj 
but the moft extraordinary article of this treaty was, that 
the duke of Bretagne fhould renounce all alliances made in 
prejudice of France , and particularly th&t which he had 
made with the duke of Burgundy. 

When this article was laid before the duke of Burgundy , 
he immediately apprehended that he was facrificed by his 
ally to Lewis ; and he accepted of an invitation made him, 
by cardinal Balue , to enter into a negotiation with Lewis, 
who earneftly defired it; having*been flattered by his cour¬ 
tiers, thatiie was fo able a negotiator, that it was impoffi- 
ble to refift his art and addrefs. He was fo much intoxicated 
with this opinion, that he outwitted himfelf, by affe&ingj 
generality and opennefs which was the very reverfe of his 
nature. In hopes of conquering every diftruft the duke 
could have of his fincerity, and thereby obtaining from him 
what he pleafed, he appointed Peronne , one of the duke’s 
garrifon towns, for the place of negotiation , and he entered 
it attended only by three domeftics. 

His reception by the duke was anfwerable to his expecta¬ 
tion ; but, upon the arrival of prince Philip of Savoy and 
fome French exiles, Lewis began to be apprehenfive of his 
fafety. Inftcad of making his efcape, which was ftill in 
his power, he defired to be lodged in the caftle, in which he 
was indulged. While he refided there, an account came 
that the agents of Lewis had prevailed upon the Liegeois to 
take arms, to make their bifbop, the duke’s brother-in-law, 
prifoner, after putting to death fix of his canons, to furprize 
c Ton^es x and to put its garrifon to the fword. 

1 he duke, upon this, made fuch difpofitions about the 
king’s perfon, that he perceived lie was a prifoner. Lewis 
always trufted to money as his only friend, and he had 
brought a large quantity of it along with him. Notwith- 
ftandrng the prodigious agitation of his fpirits, he applied 
his gold fo liberally, and fo artfully, among the duke’s 
courtiers and counfellors, that he was prevailed upon to 
have another interview with the king, and to let him know 
on what terms he might purchafe his life, if not his li¬ 
berty. 

Whep they met, Lewis agreed to every thing propofed; 
particularly, that his brother, the duke of Berry , fhould be 
put into pofleflion of Champagne and Bree ; and he even con¬ 
tented to march in the duke’s army againft the Liegeois. He 
ftill, however, found himfelf a prifoner and ftriftly guarded. 
The Liegeois made a defperate Tally, in which they bad al- 
moft carried him oft' and the duke ; but being repulfed, the 

$dng was carried to the attack, in which the city was ftorm- 
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cd and then the duke fuffered him to depart. After which, 
he put the inhabitants to the fword, almoft without excep¬ 
tion, and reduced the town to afhes. 

We have few inftances in hiftory of a prince, like Lewis , His ma- 

poffeffed of wifdom and penetration, who abufed them fo n agement 
profs)y, as he did, by over-refining them. This was fo ob- of hisbro- 
vious to the meaneft of his fubje&s, that he became the ob- t her. 
jeft of their ridicule. They taught their jays and magpies 
the word Peronne , which they inceffantly repeated, till Lewis 
ordered all of them to be destroyed ; but not without com¬ 
manding a lift of their owners names to be brought him. At 
the fame time, he publiflied proclamations, rhat no one 
fhould fpeak ill of the duke of Burgundy > who, upon their 
parting, had affured him, that, if his brother was not con¬ 
tented with his appanage of Champagne and Brie , he would 
take no farther concern in his affairs *, but begged, if pofli- 
ble, that he might be made eafy. Upon this, Lewis per- 
fuaded his brother to accept of the dutchy of Guienne inftead 
of his propofed appanage, as it put him in a fituation far Iefs 
dangerous to the public repofe. 

The peculiarly timid difpofition of Lewis unfolded itfelf His mini- 
more and more every day j and encouraged fuch of his mi- fters con- 
nifters as knew him beft, to encreafe his difficulties by keep- fpire 
ing a correfpondence with his enemies. He had raifed the agaipft 
cardinal Balue from the loweft, to the higheft, ftation of a fub- him, and 
jeft; and he and the bilhop of Verdun , a man of the fame arepunifti- 
ungrateful, perfidious difpofition as the cardinal, had entered ed. 
into a fecret correfpondence with the court of Rome and the 
duke of Burgundy , that, by pointing out to them the weak 
parts of their mafter’s difpofition and government, they 
might render themfelves the more neceffary to his affairs. 

The perfon entrufted with this correfpondence was feized 
as a fpy, by which means their treafon was revealed to 
Lewis: but, though they were arrefted and convi&ed, partly 
even upon their own confeffions, yet the terror of the court 
of Rome hung fo ftrongly upon Lewis, that he durft not put 
them to death, but fhut them both in iron cages of eight 
feet fquare : a mode of confinement which they themfelves 
had devifed for others. 

Thedifcovery and puniftiment of this correfpondence was He pro¬ 
of fervice to Lewis ; as it made his brother, the duke of Gui - je&s a 
enne , the more pliable. He was treated by Lewis with great marriage 
marks of affection and regard ; and he was made his firft between 
knight of the order of St. Michael ; which he inftituted at his fon 
this time, probably that he might keep his great men, who and the 
were bound to it by the oath of the inftitution, firm to his heirefc of 
dignity and intereft againft all perfons whatever. He even Burgundy, 
propofed a match between the duke his brother and the 
princefs of Cajlile\ by which he might have mounted that 
throne had the marriage taken place. 

0.4 
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Lewis thought himfelf happy in this fhort refpite he had 
from domeftic trouble. He encouraged the Catalans in their 
revolt under his nephew, the duke of Calabria, from the 
king of Arragon ; who was thereby difabled from recovering 
the counties of Roufillon and Cerdagne , which were ftiil in the 
pofieflion of Lezuis. The duke of Burgundy had an only 
daughter, who was the greateft heirefs in Europe ; and it was 
probably with an eye to a match between her and the duke 
of Guienne that he had fixed Champagne and Brie as that 
prince’s appanage. It gave him a fenfible difquiet, when he 
tinderftood that it was altered into Guienne ; and the duke of 
Guienne himfelf preferred the match to that with the princefs 
of Cajlile. 

Lewis , to found the duke of Bretagne , offered him his or¬ 
der of St. lAichael; but he declined it on account of the oath 
annexed to it. The duke of Burgundy was not fo fcrupulous 
with regard to that of the garter, which he accepted of from 
Edward IY. in the winter of the year 1469. That prince 
relying upon his connections with the dukes of Guienne and 
Bretagne , had difbanded his army ; and the great revolution 
which now happened in England, gave a new face to the af¬ 
fairs of Lewis . The ear) of Warwick , whofe daughter the 
duke of Clarence * brother to EdwardW . had married, bad 
been obliged to difmifs his army ; and intended to have re¬ 
paired to Calais , of which he was governor ; but he was de¬ 
nied admifiion into the place : upon which he turned pirate 
' with the (hips under his command. 

As he had a fecret correfpondence with Lewis, that prince 
not only winked at his piracies, but ordered feme of bis 
fhips to join himthough, with his ufuai policy, he pre¬ 
tended they were fitted out to fupprefs him. The duke of 
Burgundy , whole fu bjeefts were the chief fufferers, difeover- 
ing the colluiion, wrote a letter, with his own hand, to the 
archbifhop of Narbonne-, Lewies firft minifter, and the ad¬ 
miral of France, in the following remarkable terms: 
Rernarka- “ The veflels which you told me the king had puttofea 
ble letter <s again#: the Englijh , have fallen upon my fubjedts, in their 
of the <c return to my dominions j but, by St. George , if you do 
duke of “ not take care of them, with the help of God-, I will. Nor 
Burgundy. cc will I mind your apologies, or your reafons for your jufti* 

i( fication, which are too ft iff and long winded.” 

By this time, though the houfe of Lancajler was fallen fo 
low that the duke of Exeter , one of its princes, was begging 
his bread, bare-footed, in the ftreets of Brufjels ; and Hen¬ 
ry s queen, with her children, wanted the common necef- 
faries of life ; yet Lewis approved of a fcheme, formed by 
the houfe of Warwick, for reftoring Henry to his throne. 
They agreed that their joint fleets fhould make a defeent up¬ 
on England. The fubjedls of the duke of Burgundy ftiil con¬ 
tinuing to fufFer by the earl of Warwick's depredations, he 

wrote 
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I wrote a letter to the parliament of Paris ; in which he railed 
aeainft the king ; complained'of the violation of the treaty 
| peyonrie ; and threatened, that, if the earl did not leave 
franco and order his (hips from his^coafts, he would come 
at the head of an army, and drag him from whatever place 
Jielhould take flielter in. 

The parliament, the members of which were then over- 0 f a 
joyed at the news of the birth of a dauphin, treated his info- dauphin. 
Jence with proper contempt; upon which, he gave orders 
for his fleet to join that of Edward j and, in conjun&ion, 
they formed a force fuperior to any that Warwick and Lewis 
could put to fea. Notwithftanding this, the French admiral 
amufed La Veer , the admiral of Burgundy , fo artfully, that 
the earl of Warwick efcaped with his (hips to England. He 
carried with him a few Frenchmen ; and it is well known how 
he replaced Henry upon that throne. 

Lewis, in the mean while, fummoned an affembly of his War with 
great lords at Tours , but took care to have an army in rea- the duke 
dinefs under the conftable, to execute any decrees the of Bur- 
members might make. The duke of Burdundy’s late pro-gwdy. 
ceedings were warmly complained of by the count of Eu, 
and being fupported by many aggravations, he was by the 
affembly ordered to appear before the parliament as a peer 
of France, Though the duke of Burgundy treated this fum- 
! mons with the utmoft indignity, yet the conftable, the 
count of St. Paul , took St. J^jiintin, before the duke was 
prepared to face him in the field, and made fuch progrefs 
in Piccardy , where Amiens likewife furrendered to him, 
that the duke of Bretagne made his fubmiffions to Lewis , 
who was fure that his brother, the duke of Guienne , would 
net oppofe him. Thus this formidable triumvirate re¬ 
ceived a fevere blow j for the duke of Burgundy was, at the 
fame time, deferted by his natural brother Baldwin , in 
whom he had always repoled the greateft confidence. The 
duke of Burgundy hearing of his repeated Ioffes, for Role and 
Montdidier had by this lime furrendered, repaired with five 
hundred horfe to Arras , where he railed an army, but fent 
the moft reproachful meffages to the duke of Guienne , and 
the conftable, upbraiding them for their ingratitude. Both 
the conftable and the duke of Bretagne advifed him to give 
his daughter in marriage to the duke of Guienne , but he 
rejected their advice, and though Edward IV. had been 
driven out of England , he trufted to the connexions he 
had formed with the Lancajler family, and to the validity 
of the league with England , which he believed muft holi 
good under every government. In fhort, he refolved to 
negotiate with Lewis , rather than be obliged to obey the 
dictates of his own friends. He treated, however, at the 
head of an army, and having palled the Somme, he fent a 
very dutiful letter to the king, informing him that he had 

been 
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been impofed upon, when he was perfuaded to declare 

againft him. 

A truce* The difpofitions of Lewis were pretty fimilar to thofe of 

the duke ; but a frefli revolution in England again altered 
the face of affairs; for, by the affiftance he had offered to 
Edward IV. who had been driven to Holland , that prince 
recovered the throne of England by defeating Henry at the 
battle of Barnet, where the earl of Warwick was killed. 
A truce had been concluded for a year between Lewis , and 
the duke of Burgundy , who made ufe of it to regain the 
confidence of his old friends, by feeming to agree to the 
marriage of his daughter to the duke of Guienne, and by 
even fending the bilnop of Mentauban to follicit the pope 
for a difpenfation. It is uncertain whether he was fincere 
in this, or did it to obtain the better terms from Lewis , who 
believed him to be in earneft. He fent one of his minifters, 
Bouchage, to expoftulate with the duke of Guienne upon the 
breach of what he had fworn, when he promifed upon the 
crofs never to confent to that match. Edward IV. repre- 
fented to the duke of Burgundy at the fame time, the 
danger to which England muff be expofed from that mar¬ 
riage, if the duke of Guienne fhould ever fucceed to the 
crown of France , which was no unlikely event. 

Death of It feems aim oft: certain, that Leivis was convinced the 
the duke match would foon take place, and that he employed one 
df Guienne Favois Vefois, a BenediSline monk, who was his brother’s 

confeffor, to poifon him, which he a&ually did, while the 
duke fate at fupper with Montforan , his favourite miftrefs. 
The poifon was ferved up in a difh of filh. The lady died 
immediately. A brave nobleman, who was called it 
Lefcun , feized the poifoner, and carried him to Bretagne 
where he was tried and condemned ; but was found one 
morning dead in the prifon. Lewis ordered the papers 
relating to his trial to be fent to him, in order to ftiflethe 
public clamour, which the manner of his brother’s death 
had excited ; but though he eftablifhed a commiffion for 
examining the procefs, nothing was determined, and Lewis 
loaded the commifiioners with favours. 

A peace Before this event happened, the duke of Burgundy had 
wun Bur- concluded with Lewis the peace of Crotoy , by which St, 
gundy, Quintin, and Amiens were reftored to the duice, on con¬ 
dition of his abandoning all his connections with the dukes 
of Guienne , and Bretagne , while Lewis withdrew his pro¬ 
tection from the counts of St. Paul , and Nevers , who were 
obnoxious to the duke. Lewis refufed to ratify this peace; 
and the duke, in revenge for the death of the duke of 
Guienne , recommenced hoftilities. The whole of the pie- 
ceding negotiation was a chain of diffimulation, on both 
Tides; but the conduCt of Lewis, was, perhaps, moredefen- 
fible than that of the duke. He had been required by 

Lewis formally to fignify to the dukes of Guienne and Bre- 

tagne % 
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mMi that they had not hing to expert from him; but he 

privately intimated to the duke of Bretagne , that he had 
agreed to the treaty of Crotoy , only that he might regain 
Jfliiens and St. J^uintin, and that ,he thought himfelf jufti- 
fjed in this management, by the king’s having previoufly 
broken the treaties of Con/Ians and Peronne. 

Upon the duke of Guienne* s death Lewis feized his dutchy, 
and iikewife the county of Armagnac . The duke of Bre- 
4am was intimidated by this into an accommodation with 
Lewis, who, at the fame time, brought over to his fervice 
from that of the duke of Burgundy , the famous hiftorian 
and negotiator, Philip de Commines . The duke of Burgundy , 
was then attempting to retake the towns on the Somme , in 
which he was unfuccefsful; and he had, to as little purpofe, 
made an irruption into Normandy. However exafperated 
he and the king were at each other, the road of negotiation 
was ftill open, and upon the return of Lewis from Guienne, 
a truce was concluded. In the interview the king and the Hid. p.73# 
duke had on this occafion, the latter, who had formed 
great projects, difcovered to the king the correfpondence 
that had all along been kept up between him and the 
conftable, of whom he complained bitterly, for having 
ravaged his eftates, and it was agreed between them to 
watch their opportunity for undoing him, as foon as Charles 
had finilhed the reduction of Guelders , which he reclaimed 
under the will of the laft duke. But this reunion of Lewis 
and the duke of Burgundy , was probably owing to the 
jieceffity the latter was under of gaining over Lewis , who 
might other wife have put an effectual (lop to his ambitious 
views. He had long intrigued with the princes of the em- Intrigues 
pireto be chofen king of the Romans ; but in this he was of the 
thwarted and difappointed by the management of Lewis, duke of 
He then applied to the emperor, Frederic III. of Aujlria , to Burgundy 
be made king of Burgundy , and offered to give his daughter In theetn- 
in marriage to his fon, young Maximilian . pire. 

We have already feen how little fincerity there was on ibid » 
allfides in this negotiation, and how it was fruftrated by 
each party finding out the duplicity of the other, moft pro¬ 
bably, by the artful management of Lewis. After this 
projeft mifgave, and when Lewis and the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy were contriving to put their fchemes in execution 
againft the conftable, the latter gained intelligence of what 
had been concluded between them. 


with 


He applied to Lewis , 
perfe&Iy well 


whofe difpofition he was perfectly well acquaint¬ 
ed, and perfuaded him that he had received the difeovery 
hom the duke of Burgundy himfelf, in order to fix him in 
* lls Service. Lewis , however, difi'embled, and prolonged 
truce for a year, though the latter was at this time ac~ 

£pfed of having engaged one of the king’s cooks to poifon 

him. 

it 
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It 


felf. 


heir, 


ruins him-bition had at this time, involved Him in a variety of i m , 

practicable projects. He had entered into a frefh negotia- 
tion with Edward IV. the firft intelligence of which, Lewis 
had received from Scotland. This negotiation, which was 
concluded on the twenty fifth of July 1474* had for its 
o’ojeCt, no lefs than the conqueft of all France by Edward , 
and the duke of Burgundy ; and in the preamble to the 
treaty, Lewis is termed the ufurper, and Edward the lawful 

of that crown. Lewis was certainly ignorant of this 
treaty, as the French hiftorians of that time were like wife, 
and it feems to be firtt brought to light by Mr. Rymer, 
Lewis having fecured the court of Scotland in his intereft, 
rejected the advice of his minifters, who were for crulhing 
the uuke of Burgundy at once, while he was -engaged in 
German wars, which Lewis was fo far from doing, that he 
prolonged the truce with him, that he might involve him- 
felf ffcili farther in the affairs of the empire, which he 
aCtualiy did, nctwithftanding all the rcmonftrances of Ed- 
ward , who called upon him to fulfil the terms of the late 
treaty. He took pare in a difpnte concerning the election 
of an archbifhop of Cologne , and befieged one of the com¬ 
petitors, Herman , in Nuys , near that city. Herman made 
fo brave a defence, that Lewis had leifure to lay a fcheme 
foe the deftruction of the duke, which afterwards proved 
fuccefsful. By the force of money he gained over the 


By 

princes of Germany , and 


SwiJJerland. 


had great reafon to be jealous of the duke, who had pur 
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Burgundian was aCtualiy befieged in his camp before 
Nuys, by a German army, while the other confederates were 
ravaging his eftates to the very gates of his capital; but bis 
obfimacy in continuing the fiege of Nuys was the crifis of 
his fate. 

The truce between him and Leivis being now expired, 
overibs latter having compromifed all matters between himfelt 
and 
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the king 

fail with an army into th 

at the fame time he attacked the towns on the Somme. 


of Arragon , ordered the duke of Bourbon to 

duke of Burgundy's eftates, and 

• " j Ed- 

■ivard ’s army was on foot, and a noble one it was, ready to 
invade France ; but the duke of Burgundy , though he was 
to have fit a red largely in the fpoiis of Lewis, and had made 
an honourable retreat from Nuys , madly purlued his re¬ 
venge upon the duke of Lorrain , and amufed Edward with 
a Hu Vances that the con f fable of France was in his intereft. 
Upon Edward's landing his army in France , he had an inter¬ 
view, with the duke of Burgundy , who allured him that the 
conftable would put Amiens and St. 9 ran tin into his hands, 


But Edward’s 


as soon as he fhouid appear bei'oie them. 

: ibte of his alliance with 

the 


eyes were foon opened as to th 
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fbeduke. Before he commenced hoftilities he had fent an 
herald with a letter, demanding the crown of France from 
Lewis, who a&ed with incomparable addrefs on this occa- 
fion. He read the letter with an air of gaiety, as if it had 
been merely complimentary, but taking the herald afide he 
fairly told him, that his matter had been milled by the duke 
of Burgundy , and the conftabie, who certainly would de¬ 
ceive him, and that the beft thing he could do was to enter 
into a negotiation and return to England. He feconded his 
fpeech with an handfome prefent, which prevailed with the 
herald to give him a hint, which afterwards proved of great 
ufe to Lewis , that Edward's two chief favourites, the lords 
Howard, and Stanley , were not inaccc.Tible to money. 

Lewis then ordered Commines to wait upon the herald, till he 
took his leave, but that he fhould converfe with none, and 
Commines openly prefented him with a piece of crimfon 
velvet, a management that concealed from the public al! 
knowledge of his real bufinefs. 

Edward foon found the predi&ion of Lewis to be true, and makes 

for though the duke of Burgundy had actually fhewn him a a treaty 
pvomife under the conftable’s own hand for delivering- up with Ed - 
St. ^uintin, and Amiens , and alluring him that he and his ward. 

\ friends would immediately declare in his favour; yet when 
La detachment of Edward's army appeared before St. £hiintin y 
it was fired upon, and it loft fome men. Edward now 
faw the futility of all the duke of Burgundy’s engagements, 
and without flittering himfelf to be farther amul'ed, his 
minifters fent a private meffage to Leiuis , on the ftrength of 
the herald’s information, acquainting him how ready 
they were to ferve him. Lewis , who did nothing in the 
| common way, fent an obfeure, mean, looking, domeftic to 
! treat with the lords Stanley , and Howard , which he did fo 
! Ihrewdly, that he was introduced to Edivard in perfon, and 
| after a few previous negotiations, a treaty was concluded, 

I containing the following terms : Firft, That Lewis (hould, 
j within fifteen days, pay to Edward feventy five thoufand 
crowns; together with an annuity of fifty thoufand crowns 
a year, payable at Eajlcr and Michaelmas , during the joint 
lives of the two monarchs. Secondly, That a daughter of 
Edward fhould be married to the dauphin- and {he have a 
jointure of fixty thoufand livres a year. Thirdly, Edward 
engaged, upon the payment of the feventy five thoufand 
crowns, to give pledges for evacuating the French domi¬ 
nions; and to enter with Lewis , not only into a truce for 
feven years, but into a negotiation for a private treaty. 

Many feparate articles were inferted, but the above are Corrupt 
the moft material of this famous treaty, which reduced the tion of 
tooft powerful king of France lince the days of Hugh Capet , the :French 
to be tributrary to a lewd, licentious prince, a fact which it nation, 
is in vain for French authors to deny ; but perhaps, never 

was there a people fo univeryally corrupted as the French 

nation 
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nation was at this time. It was deftitute not only of 
honefty, but genius. The great men who had ferved Char In 
VII. fo well, were now extin&, and Lewis (applied their 
places from his treafury. Frugal and modeft in his own 
perfon, without cloaths, equipage, or attendance befitting 
a«private gentleman, he amaffed money only that he might 
fquander it in the larger quantities for the purpofes of cor¬ 
ruption 5 he knew of no cement of friendlhip, truth, or 
honour, but gold, and where that could not be properly 
placed, as fometimes happened, he converted it into the 
pleafures of the table, magnificent exhibitions, or whatever 
he knew would beft gratify the tafte or humours of thofe he 
wanted to corrupt. The Englijk court was not more vir¬ 
tuous ; but on account of its king’s extravagance and un¬ 
bounded love of pleafure, it was more needy. Both nations 
had begun to breath, after long deftru&ive wars, and this, 
in parr, accounts for their degeneracy ; but that of England 
was of a more manly fpecies ; for they took the money of 
Lewis , as he was a tributary to their nation. 

Thepeace The preliminaries being fettled, the two kings had an in- 
*f Pi- terview at Pequigni 9 where the Jaft hand was put ro the 

quigni treaty, and the ranfom of queen Margaret , who was a 

conclude captive to Edward , was fixed at fifty thoufand crowns, 

ed. which Lewis was to pay in five years. The duke of Bur¬ 

gundy hearing of the negotiation pofted to the Englijb camp; 
but all the anfwer he received from Edward to his re¬ 
proaches, was, “ that it was better to make peace with an 
enemy, than to rely on a faithlefs friend.” The interview 
at Piquigni, which was upon a bridge built crofs the Stm t 
and attended with very particular formalities, finifhed the 
ruin of the conftable, who was equally the averfion of both 
parties. He had offered Eu, and St. Valery to Edward^ with 
fifty thoufand crowns, if he would break off the accom¬ 
modation, and Edward , at the interview, put all his letters 
into the hands of Lewis. Nothing cpuld be more for the 
honour of Edward and the Englijb nation than this peace of 
Piquigni. The army of Lewis was far fuperior to that of 
Edward , who had been betrayed by the duke of Burgund) 
and the conftable, and durft not depend on the duke of 
Bretagne. The feafon was far advanced, and Edward, 
unlefs he had accepted the conftable’s offer, did not know 
where to find winter quarters for his army. He had dic¬ 
tated the terms of the treaty, none of which were objected 
to by Lewis, who, perhaps, was not a little influenced by 
the appearance of twenty thoufand Englijhtnen drawn up 
on the banks of the Somme ; add to all this, that Edward was 
treating with one of the braveft and moft l'uccefsfiil generals 
of his age. In fhort, nothing but the unaccountable humour 
of Lewis could have made fo difgraceful a treaty perferable 
fo an appeal to arms. The duke of Gloucejhr and the 

Englijh noblemen, who were dilappointed in their expia¬ 
tions 
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French gold, which Lewis diftributed amongft 
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in 


had not a minifter 


his court to whom Lewis did not grant a penfion, onlv 
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tranfa&ions 


Edward j who magnanimoufly rejeded the preffing inftances 
of Lewis, that he would abandon the duke of Bretagne. 

The duke of Burgundy parted with Edward in great wrath. The con- 
Hefwore that he difdained to be included in the truce, and liable of 
that he would enter into no negotiation with Lewis, till France 


hs after the Englijh 
fit to retrad this bi 


France ; but condemn 


of September he concluded a truce with Lewis for nine years ; 
and, by a feparate article, agreed to give up the conftable to 
Lewis. He would have withdrawn that obligation a few 
hours after he gave it j but it was too late. The conftable 
was delivered up to Lewis, carried to Paris, tried before 
the parliament, condemned and publicly executed. 

Before the departure of the Englijh army out of France, 
Lewis gave the foldiers a noble entertainment, upon the 
ftreets of Amiens , where tables were fpread covered with 
wine, and the choifeft viands, which they partook of in 
fuch numbers, as gave fome umbrage to Lewis', upon 
which, Edward ordered his troops to evacuate the town. 
Upon their leaving his kingdom, and after the execution of 
the conftable, Lewis found himfelf in a condition to aft 
more arbitrarily than the moft powerful of his predecefforS 
had ever done, and he behaved in every refped like a 


The 


flighted 


He 


invented iron and wooden cages for the confinement of his 

prifoners, where they lived in perpetual pain, and his racks, 

tortures and gibbets were feldom unemployed; but an 

event foon happened which carried him to the fummit of 
greatnefs. 

We have already feen, that the Swifs cantons were among The du 
the confederates againft the duke of Burgundy, whofe of Bur- 
poileffions now extended from the banks of the Somme gundy 


tes of Strafbourg. He f 

SwiJJerland to his domir 
n Swifs fiefs, interfperfed 
om the houfe of Aujlrit 


and under his am- 
the eftates bitious 
ad obliged views.. 


their deputies to addrefs him on their knees, as his vaflals. 
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eftate 


beftowed 


tj°n made him ruin Lorrain 


SiuijTcrland. His infatiable ambi- 


he took Nancy 


drove that duke out of his dominions. He then fought 

every occafion to quarrel with the Svjifs, and many pre~ 
totted, which occalioned fpyeial ads pf hpililitieg between 

the 
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the Swifs and his fubjeits. After the reduction of Nancy 
he found himfelf under no reftraint of openly declaring that 
he was refolved to fubdue SwiJJerland. The cantons eu. 
deavoured to deprecate his wrath, in the moll fubmiffivc 
manner, and even offered to renounce their alliance with 
Lewis. All their advances were rejected by the haughty 
duke, and under pretence of their having committed fome 
hoftilities again# his ally the count of Beaumont , and their 
having affifted the inhabitants of Forette to expel his go¬ 
vernor, he entered their country, took feveral places, and 
befleged Morat. The Swifs were not wanting to themfelvcs, 
They beat his troops before Granton , and they made youn* 
Rene , duke of Lorrain, their general. They beat him a 
fecondtime before Morat, and Rene recovered bis capital of 
Nancy ; while the dutchefs of Savoy, whom the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy had been at great pains to gain over, threv/ herfclf 
under the protection of her brother Lewis. 

Charles was, at firft, difpirited by fo many repeated 
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in a battle blows ; but refuming his courage, he got together a new 
with the army with which he befieged Nancy. Among his general 
Swipes. officers was the count of Campobajo, an Italian vagabond, 

who in revenge of a blow he had received from the duke, 
meditated his deftruition, and kept a fecret cot refpondence 
with the duke of Lorrain. It is laid, that by means of this 
perfon, who had a capital command in the army, the liege 
of Nancy was protraited j and when the duke of Lorrain , 
with fourteen thoufand men, chiefly paid by Lewis's money, 
advanced to raife the fiege, this fame Campoba/Jo deferted the 
duke of Burgundy with the troops under his command, but 
left behind him fome officers, who, like himfelf, were traitors. 
It is certain, that a decifive battle was fought on the fifth 
of 'January 1477, ' n which the duke of Burgundy's troops 
were utterly defeated, and he himfelf being mortally 
wounded, was found dead on the ice, next day. Other 
particulars of this celebrated quarrel and defeat may be 
feen in the place referred to in the margin. 

Lewis re- The death of Charles duke of Burgundy furnamed theRajh, 

one of the moft powerful, and certainly the moft ambitious 
of the princes of that age, introduced into Europe a fyftem 
of power which may be laid to laft to this day. Lewis had 
already by his conduit fufficiently demonftrated, that he 
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Burgundy 
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crown. 


thought his fafety was incompatible with that of the duke. 
He had punifhed the king of Sicily for giving a donative of 
Provence to Charles , who upon that founded his claim to 
that kingdom. He had refuied to 2ffift the king of Portugal, 
who had come to France on purpofe to crave his friendfhip. 
He had forced the duke of Bretagne to renounce all his 
connections with the duke of Burgundy, and he had punifh¬ 
ed with death, tortures, and confifcation, fuch of h’.s 1 ub- 
jects as he even fufpeited of being in the Burgundian in* 

tereft. He waited impatiently for the account of every 

battle 
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battle fought by Charles , and if it went againft him, he was 
fure to give a pecuniary gratification to the meffenger. 

Being aflured of the duke’s death, his joy, notwithftand- 
ing all his diffimulation, broke out into extravagance ; he 
publicly declared, that he was refolved to unite the late 
duke’s dominions to the crown of France , by marrying the 
dauphin to his heirefs, who was then about eighteen. Tome 
fay twenty one, years of age. To execute this purpofe he 
raifed an army, and marched into Burgundy , which he 
feized, as he did the towns on the Somme , with the county 
of Artois , and the city of Bezanfon ; all which he pretended 
were male fiefs. In Ihort, he ftript the heirefs at once of 
two thirds of her inheritance, and undoubtedly would have 
feized the remainder, had he not fondly hoped to annex it to 
his crown by the marriage, though the propofed bride¬ 
groom was then no more than feven years of age. 

It was now that Lewis felt the operation of the gold he and di- 
haddiftributed among the Englijh nobility. Even Edward’s vides the 
own fitter, the dutchefs dowager of Burgundy , could not pre- Flemings . 
vail with him to interpofe in favour of the princefs. Lewis 
had brought over her chancellor with the reft of her Flemijh 
minifters to his intereft. They abhorred the French alliance, 
and put to death, even in the prefence of the young princefs, 
who in vain interceded for their lives, fuch of her coun¬ 
sellors as favoured it. Maximilian , fon to the emperor of 
Germany, was their favourite choice, and the ftates of 
Flanders pretended that their fov.ereign ought to be dire&ed 
by them in fo an important an affair as the difpofal of her 
body in marriage. It appears, however, that the young 
dutchefs had given Lewis very favourable intimations of her 
inclination to marry the dauphin; and that he fent her 
letters to the Flemings , who were fo enraged at reading 
them, that they put her under confinement, and raifed an 
army to protect her againft Lewis. Many were the rivals 
who pretended to marry her. The queen of England con- The heir- 
tefted ftrongiy, that her brother, the earl of Rivers , Ihould efs of 
be the happy man. Adolphus, duke of Guelders , who had a Burgundy 
fair profpeit of fuccefs, was killed in a battle by the French, marries 
The count of Angoulefme , one of the firft princes of Lewis’s the arch¬ 
blood, was, likewfe, a candidate for her hand, but his pre- duke 
tentions were difcouraged by Lewis j and unfurmountable Maximi - 
objections ftarting up againft each, the princefs, by the //«». 
advice of her-mother-in-law, fitter to Edward, declared for ibid. 
Maximilian , whom fhe accordingly married, with the p, 
approbation of the ftates of Flanders, who put him at the 
head of an army. It was generally thought, that Lewis 
would have refented the conclufion of this match j but he 
feemingly approved of it, feeing that there was no poftt- 
bility of bringing the Flemings to confent to the marriage of 
his fon, with the young dutchefs, and dreading the confe- 
quences of her matching with the count of Angloulefme . 
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Lewis , though he difguifed his refentment, found his 
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at the court of England , he obtained a prolongation of the 
truce between the two nations. This gave Lewis an oppor¬ 
tunity to attend to the internal ftate of his kingdom. The 
count of Armagnac , now duke of Nemours , whom he had 
lo generoufiy freed from his imprifonment, in the beginning 
of his reign, had on feveral oecalions joined, or feemed to 
join, with the enemies of Lewis , who vowed his deftruefioa 
with unparallelled barbarity. He was feized at Carlat , in 
1477, carried to the baftile, where he was imprifoned in an 
iron cage, fuft'ered the torture, and condemned to death. 
His execution was accompanied by an extraordinary drain 
of barbarity; for Lewis ordered his children to be confined 
under the boards of the fcaffold, where their father fuffered, 
that they might be fprinkled, as they were, with their fa¬ 
ther’s blood. The duke’s eftates were rliftributed aptong 
the royal favourites, the chief of whom was one Oliver le 
Fain , his barber, who got an entire afcendency over his 
mafter, by threatening to poifon him, or to cut his throat, 
if he loft his favour. But thofe were only perfonal cruelties, 
for Lewis introduced one that was political, which extend¬ 
ed beyond the lives of the original deliquents. He emitted 
an edi&, by which all perfons who had knowledge of any 
treafonable practices, were to be treated as principals, if 
they did not reveal them. 

Maximilian had parts and courage, and refolved, if pofli- 
ble, to regain part of his wife’s hereditary dominions, 
which had been feized by Lewis. In this he was lupported 
by the ftates of Flanders ; but Lewis gave the command of 
an army to Chaumont , who retook the city of Bejav^n, 
Both parties found it their intereft to conclude a truce, and 
the reader in other parts of this hiftory, will find a detail of 
the numerous engagements and negotiations in which Lews 
was now involved. 

It is certain, that he was haunted with the moft defpica- 
ble weakneffes that can attend human nature, while be 
was exerting the moft amazing aCts of true, as well as falfc, 


policy. 
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tions with the emperor of Germany , and his fon ; and he 
plied the court of England fo effectually with his gold, that 
neither the dutchefs dowager of Burgundy , nor the duke of 
Bretagne , could awaken Edward to a juft fenfe of his in* 
terefts. So far from that, he connected himfelf more 


t 


Jofely with Lewis than ever, though Leiuis bad difeovered 
that Edward and the duke of Bretagne were .purfuu’g 
mcafures entirely deftruCtive to his crown. I hough the 
correfpoudence between them was carried on with what 
they thought to be impenetrable fecrecy ; yet fo forcible 
Was the corruption employed by Lewis , that he tranfcribe 
the originals of their moft private correfpondence, an 

communicated 
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Communicated the copies to both parties; but Lewis was fd 
moderate, that he made no other ufe of this difcovery than 
to make the principals fenfible of their danger, and that he 
was acquainted with their practices. Each thought that 
he was betrayed by the other; but Leiois made advantage 
of both, and difpofed of his money fo well at the court 
of England , that he prevailed with Edward to prolong 
the truce between the two nations, on pretence that the 
dauphin was yet too young to confummate his marriage; 
which had been agreed upon between the parents, with 
Edward's daughter, the princefs Elizabeth , who was, after¬ 
wards, the wife of Henry VII. of England. At the fame Concludes 
time, he entered with Edward into a moft feemingly cordial a new 
treaty, for each engaged to aflift the other again!!: his re- treaty 
bellious fubje£hs; to give one another fhelter in their re- with Eng - 
fpeftive dominions, and to make no alliance without the joint land, 
approbation of both . Lewis , about the fame time, propofed 
to join an army with one from England to conquer Flanders , 
which he was to give up to Edward , together with Brabahty 
as footi as it fhould be conquered ; but the people of Ertg<- 
land were fo much attached to the houfe of Burgundy , that 
they would not fuffer him to profecute fuch a war. 

Lewis continued to pay Edward’s appointments with the 
utmoft punctuality ; but Edzvard perceived he was fhuffiing 
With him with regard to the marriage between the dauphin 
and his daughter, and therefore concluded a treaty with the 
archduke Maximilian, and his wife the dutchefs of Burgun¬ 
dy, who promifed to continue to him the annual fubfidy 
of fifty thoufand crowns, if Lezuis fhould withdraw it* 
while Edward fent to their affiftance fix thoufand archers, 
and obtained a promife that their fon, the count of CharoloiSy 
who was yet in his cradle, lhould marry his daughter Anne, 

Edward vindicated his condurSt in concluding this treaty, 
by taxing Lewis with the breach of his agreement with him, 
and of having fpirited up the Scots to invade England. . 

Maximilian had now renewed hoftilities again ft Leibis , Diflreffes 
and befieged Teroaenne , which d'Efguerdes, the French go- the FUni* 
vernor of Picardy , atternpting'to relieve, a battle enfued at ings< 
Guingate. The French , who were ftrongeft in horfe, had, 
at firtt, the advantage of the field, but it was foon recover¬ 
ed by Maximilian , at the head of the Flemijh infantry. He 
was difabled, however, from purfuing the fiege ; but he 
hanged the commandant, and put to the fword the garrifon 
of a caftle he afterwards took; for which Leivis ordered fifty 
prifoners taken at the battle of Gningate, among whom, 
was a fon of the king of Poland , who ferved as a volunteer 
in the Flemijh army, to be hanged } but a reprieve came to 
the Polijh prince, while the halter was about his neck. 

The great trade which the Flemings then carried on 
tendered their Chips very profitable prizes to fhe Norman 
privateers, the chief of whom was one Coulon , who, this 
year, took fourlcore fail of them. This blow difpirited the 
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Flemings from carrying on the war with vigour, and before 
the end of the year they concluded a truce. In 1480, died 
Charles de Maine, count of Provence , the laft of the houfe 
of Anjou ; and Lewis inherited his eftates. As the Franc 
archers, or militia, railed and paid by the villages, had 
mifbehaved in the battle of Guingate , Lewis broke them 
and fubftituted in their place ten thoufand Swi/s , who 
were then reckoned equal to any troops in Europe , to whom 
he added ten thoufand of his own regulars. That fame 
year, the cardinal de la Rovere came to France from the 
pope, to offer his mediation between Lewis and Maximilian ; 
but though he failed in his errand, he procured the liberty 
of cardinal Balue , who had leave to retire to Rome. 

The exceffive application of Lewis to bulinefs began 
to affe£t his health, and he was attacked by a ftroke of a 
palfy, from which he recovered; but it was far from relax¬ 
ing the intenfenefs of his application. Having, as we have 
already feen, new modelled his army, he was indefatigable 
in introducing into it a new difcipline, and he ordered a 
ftrong camp to be marked out in Normandy , where he 
aflifted in perfon at all the reviews and exercifes of his 
foldiers. He put the affairs of his nephew, duke Philibert 
of Savoy , on an excellent footing; but that prince dying in 
the fpring of the year 1481, as he was paying a vifit to his 
uncle, Lewis declared himfelf guardian to his brother and 
fucceffor Charles . Two events which happened foon after 
carried the good fortune of Lewis to its lummit. 

Edward of England , and the duke of Bretagne , this year 
concluded a treaty, which was aimed againft Lewis ; but 
before any thing could be done in confequence of this treaty, 
Edward was carried off by a lit of an apoplexy; and the 
dutchefs of Burgundy was killed by a fall from her horfe. 
By thofe two deaths England fell into diftra€fions, and the 
houfe of Burgundy loft its fupport; for the Flemings quar¬ 
relled with Maximilian about the cuftody of his young 
fon. 

The health of Liwis was finally ruined about the time 
he became thus profperous. Though he protected the 
crown of Navarre , and kept poffeffion of Roujillon and Ger- 
dagne , yet he lived in good correfpondence with Ferdinand 
and Ifabella , the joint monarchs of Spain. He was in alli¬ 
ance with the Portuguese ; he had nothing to fear from Italy , 
which was torn to pieces within itfelf; the Swi/s behaved 
towards him as if they had been his natural born fubje&s; 
the emperor, Frederic , was at war with his own relations, 
and unable to fupport his fon, Maximilian. At home, not- 
withftanding his bloody executions, and the heavy taxes 
he raifed, his people in general found themfelves more at 
eafe than they had been under the tyranny of their great 
lords, and he had raifed his revenue from feventeen hundred 

thoufand livres a year, to four millions and an half, exchr- 
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five of the revenues arifing from the royal domains. He 
had added to the kingdom left him by his father, Burgundy , 
the Franche Comte, Artois, the territory of Boulogne, the 
cities on the Somme, Provence , and Anjou, and, to complete 
his happinefs, he had^ in a manner annihilated the danger¬ 
ous powers of the princes of his blood, and his other great 
lords; but he was now unable to relifli his habpinefs. He 
had been attacked at Tours with another fit of tpe apoplexy, 
and he had contracted a gloomy habit of thinking and liv¬ 
ing. He fhut himfelf up in the caftle of PleJJis, which he 
ordered to be moated round, and his windows darkened 
and ironed, like thofe of a prifon. His fpirit was fo much 
affefted, that the domeftics about his perfon, whom he had 
railed out of the duft, obtained of him what they pleafed, 
by threatening to put an end to his life; and what is pretty 
extraordinary, the more fenfibly he perceived the ap¬ 
proaches of death, he was at the greater pains to conceal 
them from the world. If at any time he appeared in public, 
he affeCted an unufual gaity of drefs, and admitted of di- 
verfions, to which he was fo little ufed, that they were of 
the moft ridiculous and extravagant kind. 

Lewis, with every quality that was at once contemptible 
and cruel, was fuperftitious to a degree almoft incredible, 
and therefore he imagined himfelf to be religious. He was 
always covered over with relics, and when he wa$ about to 
commit a murder, he ufed to afk pardon of a leaden image 
of the Virgin Mary, which he wore in his hat; and he made 
a prefent of the county of Boulogne to the fame virgin. All 
his arts, however, could not prevent the horrors of death 
from preying upon his foul. While he continued fhut up at 
PleJJis, it was furrounded by numerous guards, that none 
might have accefs to his perfon without a fpecial permiffion. 

He gave imihenfe prices for frefli relics, which he purchaf- 
ed from all quarters; and hearing of a Calabrian hermit, 
one Francifco Martorillo, celebrated for his piety, he fent 
for him, threw himfelf at his feet, and begged him to pro¬ 
long his life by his prayers. By the pope’s permiffion he 
wore the furplice and the aumefs, which is the ornament 
of a canon when he celebrates mafs ; and he enaCted that, 
at twelve o’clock at noon, upon tne toll of a bell, all his 
fubjefts fliould fay an Ave Marta. A few weeks before his 
death he lent for his fon,who had been educated at Amboife, 
under the lord Beaujeu, to whom he had given his daughter 
dnne in marriage, and gave him his laft advice, which was 
fo excellent that it would have done honour to the memory 
of the beft and wifeft of princes ; but above all, he enjoin- 
e d him not to follow his example, but to live in peace with 
bis neighbours, and be a father to his people. 

Being vifited with the third ftroke of the apoplexy, as Death, 
foon as he recovered his fenfes, he ordered his feal to be 

carried to his fon, whom he directed to be treated from that 
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time as king,- and he died on the thirtieth of Augujl 148^ 
not without exprefling fome remorfe for the wickednefs and 
cruelty of his life, in the twenty-third year cf- his reign, 
and the fixt.y-firft of his age. r ’ 

We (hail now proceed to the bright part of the charac¬ 
ter of Lewis , who poffeffed many great and noble qualities. 
He fufFeredno man in his kingdom, but himfelf, to be un- 
juft, -and was ftrid in the adminiftration of his civil and cri¬ 
minal courts. When Paris was depopulated by peftilencc, 
he replenifhed it with inhabitants, and though many of them 
were outlaws and robbers, yet fo excellent was the police 
he had introduced, that they became good and orderly 
fubje£b. We have already obferved, that he was brave in 
his perfon, and an able, fortunate general, when he chofe 
to a£fc at the head of an army. He was liberal even to a 
fault, and, for the conveniency of his fubjedts, he effablifhed 
two hundred ancj thirty carrier?, who travelled through his 
kingdom in the nature of pofts, and let out their horfes to 
his fqbjcofs, at the rate of ten fols for thirty leagues. He 
eftablimed one ftandard for weights and meafures through¬ 
out his kingdom, and was the author of many other ufeful 
inftitutions, which proved how well he bad ftudied the 

arts of government. 

He proved but an indifferent hufband to his fir ft wife, 
Margaret of Scotland, though a moft amiable princefs. She 
was famous for regarding learned men, and for having 
lcifled Alain Cbartier , tjie beft fcholar, but the uglieft man 
about the court, while he was afleep. Perhaps, this freedom 
of behaviour difgufted her hufband, for fhe died of heart¬ 
break. The fecond wife of Lewis was Charlotte of Savoy, 
by whom he had a fon, Joachim , who died y( 5 ung» as did 
his fecond, Francis , duke of Berry. His daughters were 
Anne, whom he married to the lord of Beaujcu , younger 
brother to the duke of Bourbon, and 'Joan , married to the 
duke of Orleans , but Was divorced from him after he be¬ 
came king. Lewis , notvvithftanding his religious freaks, 
had feveral miftrefles, and natural children j but he proved 
an inhuman hufband to Charlotte' of Savoy , whom, when he 
was upon his death-bed, he condemned to exile at Amboife , 
where the died that fame year, in the thirty eighth year of 
her age. 



diaries VIII. 

* 

Charles ^‘TT^HIS prince lay under many difadvantages both of 
neglected body and mind. In his perfon he was deformed, 

inhisedu-but he had a lively eye. His parts, though of themfelveS 
cation. they were but moderate, remained wholly unimproved by 

education, through the jealoufy of his father, who ftridfty 
enjoined his governor, the lord of Bcaujeu , to keep him 
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ignorant of every accomplifhment that became his rank. 
lewis, in his life time, had given his daughter Anne , the 
appellation of dame, or lady of Beaujeu , and well knowing 
the difadvantages under which his Ion, who had now at¬ 
tained the age of fourteen, which was that of his majority, 
jay, he had wifely recommended her to be affiftant to his 
fon in his government, but without naming her hufband, 
to prevent all conteft for fuperiority between him and the 
other princes of the blood. His providence was ineffectual 5 
for though the lord of Beaujeu was well qualified to. be 
her brother’s coadjutor, (fhe could not be regent becaufe he 
was of age) yet her authority was difputed by the dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon. The former was an amiable young 
prince of twenty three years of age, and the other about 
jixty; but. univerfally refpeCted for his wifdom and mode¬ 
ration. The duke of Orleans was firft prince of the blood. 

He prefented a memorial to the parliament of Paris , pray¬ 
ing that the adminiltration fhould be altered. That body 
was in the dame of Beaijeu’s intereft, and very properly 
anfwered the duke, by la Faquerie, their firft prefident, that 
they were.no other than a court of law, and had no power 
in the affairs of government, which belonged to the afiem- 
bly of the ftates. 

While this affair was in agitation, all parties, to render The evil 
themfelves popular, agreed in punifhing the infamous tools miniflers 
of government in the late reign. The chief of thofe were pumfhed, 
Oliver le Daim , count of Meulun, whom Lewis had raifed 
from being his barber, to be his bofom favourite and firft 
minifter; but he was now hanged, upon an accufation of 
adultery and murder. 'John Doiac, another inftrument of 
opprefTton under Lewis, after being twice whipped, loft both 
his ears; but Cottier , the phyfician of Lewis , who had 
amaffed a vaft fortune, and did what he pieafed by threat¬ 
ening to poifon his mafter, if he punifhed him, purchafed 
his peace with his money. . : 

After the re-annexation of Burgundy to the crown, the Affairs of 
duke of Bretagne was confidered as the firft vaffal of France. Bretagne . 
He had generally prote&ed the earl of Richmond , afterwards 
Henry VII. of England ; but the duke, though otherwife an 
excellent prince, had for fome time been governed by 
Landais , who, like Daim, had rifen from the profeffion of a 
common barber, to be his firft minifter. His morals were, 
as worthlefs as his birth was mean, apd he was hated by 
the Breton nobility; but though the prince of Orange , and 
marfhal Rieux , had fought to difplace him, his mafter’s 
partiality in his favour difappointed them, and forced them 
to leave Bretagne. Landais applied for protection to the 
dame of Beaujeu , but without effect, for file protected all 
the Bretons who were his enemies. Landais , at firft, be¬ 
friended the earl of Richmond , and perfuaded his mafter to 
jerjd him five thoufand men for a defeent upon England ; 
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but his fleet being forced back by ft refs of weather, Landau 
engaged to deliver him up to Richard , tho’ without his 
matter's privity; but this agreement was difcovered, and 
the earl efcaped out of Bretagne, and was received at Langy 
with great politenefs and affe&ion by the French court, who 
promifed to aflift him with troops upon his fwearing to 
marry the princefs Elizabeth, elded daughter to Edward IV, 
Landais , on his application, being reje&ed by the dame of 
Beaujeu , invited the duke of Orleans to repair to Bretagne. 
That duke's principal friend, at this time, was the count of 
Longueville , whofe father Dunois, had fo glorioufly ferved 
Charles VII. He advifed the duke to court the duke of 
Bretagne's daughter and heirefe ; but the count, when he 
faw her, fell in lovfe with her himfelf. 

Intrigues The dame of Beaujeu was perfe£tly fenfible of the duke of 
of the Orleans views when he vifited Bretagne , and he was forced, 
duke of againft his inclination, to repair to the aflembly of the ftates 
Orleans, at Tours. Before their meeting, fhe had brought over to 

her intereft her brother-in-law, the duke of Bourbon, by 
promifing him the conftable’s (word; fo thatthe Orleans 
party in the aflembly were the minority, and the aflembly 
confirmed her authority, and appointed a council to affift 
her. Before the ftates feparated they made the king a prefent 
of three hundred thoufand livres to defray the expence of 
his coronation, befides two millions and an half for his 
ordinary occafions. The veiling the government in a 
manner wholly in the dame of Beaujeu , was far from being 
agreeable to the princes and nobility of France , and even 
the duke of Bourbon, thinking he had been outwitted, joined 
the Orleans party; as did Rene , the duke of Alengon. 

The dame of Beaujeu knowing that their chief depend¬ 
ence was upon the duke of Bretagne , hazarded, on this oc- 
cafion, a notable ftroke of policy. She fent a perfon of a 
fteady addrefs, whom lhe could truft, in the name of the 
duke of Orleans, to defire the duke of Bretagne not to fend 
any troops into France till, he fhould call for them; by 
which the duke was, for that time, difappointed of his 
to whom auxiliaries, on whom he depended. But notwithftanding 
the king this, the dame of Beaujeu was in a moft undefirable fitua- 
inclines tion, for the king himfelf inclined to the Orleans party, 

and there was no man of great confequence in France , ex¬ 
cepting her own hufband, whom fhe could depend on. She 
was obliged to pacify Rene, duke of Lorrain, who claimed 
all the Anjouvihe eftates, by giving him a penfion, and the 
dutchy of Bar, and promifing that his title fhould be exa¬ 
mined. The dame of Beaujeu , by this management, 
brought over to her party, a firm friend. When the duke 
of Orleans , after his being difappointed from Bretagne , came 
to court, he found the king furrounded by the dame’s crea¬ 
tures, and that it was impoflible to render himfelf matter 

T 
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of the king’s perfon. He addreffed himfelf to the parliament; 
but they refufed to concern themfelves in the difpute; and 
be failed in the execution of a defign he had formed upon 
Orleans. Being thus difappointed on all hands, he was 
forced to compromife matters with the dame of Beaujeu 5 
who infilled upon his parting with his faithful friend the 
count of Longueville ; and that count generoufly advifed him 
to confent to the feparation. 
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had a great influence up 
of Richmond, after being 
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England^ Revolu- 
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England, 


fand, of the beft troops of Franca ; who had been greatly in- 
ftrumental towards his mounting the throne of England .■ 
He had likewife borrowed a large An 


hoftag 


Dorfet 

Havii 
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England , the dame of Beaujeu , who, in irbi-, 
: ather, had fomented the diforders in the tow 


wunu ivvmuu ivvuiv jii tiw 

well apprized of her fecret danger. 


ihe 


Peter 


Lanaais , and the affairs of that diitchy Were in the hands of 
the prince of Orange and count Lefcun , who appeared to be 
attached to the court of France . The prince of Orange 
however, kept up a private correrponderiCe with the duke 
of Orleans ; whole variance with the dame of Beaujeu nov\r 
proceeded to fuch a height, that he gave her the lie at the 
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the duke of Lorrain. The duke of Orleans 


the 


French 


taints where a ftrong confederacy was formed againfl: the 
dame’s adminiftration. ' 

The chief parties were, the dukes of Bretagne and Orle- A confe 


Maximilian 


They 


d eracy 


rantied the fucceffion of Bretagne to that duke’s daughters 1 againftthb 1 
and their nrofoetSi; of fuCcfefs was fiich. that the Hm£pc 


Lorrain and Bourbon, With the count of Angoulejbie, entered 
into the confederacy. The dame of Beaujeu was not want¬ 
ing to herfelf. As the ftrerigth of the confederacy lay in 
Bretagne , and the property of its members in other parts of 
tranct) the young king, who, with the appearance of a 
wangling, had a martial difpofition, put himfelf at the head 
or an army ; and, being again joined by Rene , duke of Lor- 
he fell upon their eftates in Anjou and Guienne ; which 
fte ra Y?ged fo unmercifully, that feveral of the allies drop- 
ped oft from the confederacy ; and, in particular, the duke 

M-. b , on wit . h the Count of Angoulefine. Some motions of 
Maximilian) king of the Romans , on the fide of Flanders , 
prevented Charles carrying his arms all at once into Bretagne-; 
Dut his army remained fo long upon its frontiers, that the 

Breton 
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monarchy 
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Breton nobility made a fecret treaty with .France ; by which 
the Orleans party was weakened, as that duke was to have 
left Brit any by the terms of the agreement. 

The acquisition of the duke of Bourbon proved to be of 
great importance to the dame of Beaujeu ; for he difeovered 
to her, two lords about the king’s perfon, Cukant and the fa¬ 
mous Philip de Coinmines , who held a correfpondence with 
the duke of Orleans , who were condemned to fpend eight 
months in one of the iron cages conftru&ed in the late reign. 

The dame of Beaujeu s, or what we may call the court 
> was now poffeffed of vaft advantages ; and the duke 
rleans , finding his party to be too weak among the Bre¬ 
tons, and that Maximilian , whofe private agent was the prince 
of Orange , was of little fervice to his caufe, applied to. the 
lord d’Albrety one of the confederates, and a very powerful 
prince. His. dominions^ however, where his troops lay, 
were far feparated from Bretagne and the intermediate pro* 
virtces were held by the king : but he was tempted by the 
hopes of marrying the heirefs of Bretagne , though the duke 
of Orleans fecretly intended her for himfelf, in expe&ation 
of getting a divorce from his own wife ; and the prince of 
Orange expedited fhe would fall to the fhare of the king of the 
Romans . D'Albret fwallowed the bait 5 and, the treaty be¬ 
tween Charles and the Breton lords being now ineffectual, he 
entered that;province with three great armies. 

' Duke Francis II. was then old ; but he was beloved by his 
fubjedts, and at the head of eighteen thoufand men. An 
artful Breton, one Maurice de Menez , gave out, that the! 
quarrel between the king and the duke of Orleans was only 
a feint to reduce Bretagne^ and get the perfon of their duke 
into the power of Charles : upon which, great part of his ar¬ 
my left him j and Ploermell , Pannes , and Dinant , were re¬ 
duced by Charles , who then formed the fiege of Nantes. 

Both parties, on this occafion, applied to Henry VII. of 
England , who had formerly lain under thehigheft obligations 
to each ; but that artful prince eluded the application, and 
feemed rather to blame the ambition of the duke of Orleans 
than difpofed to enter into his quarrel.’ The duke of Bre * 
tagne was now obliged to raife the militia of the Lower Bre¬ 
tagne ; confiffing, as it is faid, of fixty thoufand men; and 
he and his generals behaved with fuch courage and cpnduft, 
that they obliged the French army to raife the fiege of Nantes : 
and the arts that had been made ufe of to divide the duke 
and his fubje&s being now fully expofed, they vyere recon¬ 
ciled anew. 

The truth is, the public began now, to more than, fufpeft, 
that Charles , though contracted to the dutchefs of Burgundy 
. who was then a£hually at his court, intended to marry the 
princefs of Bretagne ; and thereby to reannex that noble 
dutchy to his crown. The confideration of this awakened 
Henny from his neutrality, and he winked at fome of bis 
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Subjects ferving as volunteers in Bretagne , to the great dif- 
e uft of the French. His parliament, almoft to a man, was 
Lainft the re-annexation ; and voted a fubfidy for fupport- 
jng the duke of Bretagne. But it was then too late. Charles , 
before he put into winter-quarters, had, by his excellent 
general-, La Trimouille, 'taken CliJJc M 


Pitre, 

marlhal 


u'hich the 


winter, could not compenfate for. Charles was equally fuc- 
cefsful at Guicnne , where the lord d'Albret found himfelf un¬ 
der the neceffity of fubmitting ; and, early in the fpring, 
Charles, once more entered Bretagne with a noble army, com- 

, • i i - r 1 /• 1 /T-* • Ml r. i* * 


by Trimouille 


Maximilian 


. * 


Onier. 

The re-union of the Breton lords, who now clearly faw which he 
the danger of their country’s lofing its independency, gave, invades, 
frelh fpirit to the duke of Orleans and his party; but they 
ftill affe&ed great moderation, by treating with the dame, of 
Beaujeu ; who amufed them, in her turn, till, in the fpring, 
they found the French army in the heart of their country. 

By this time, the lord d'Albret had refumed his arms ; and 
had, by fea, joined the Bretons with four t-houfand men 
befides, his troops, who, being in the king’s fervice, (l had 
revoked on this occalion. ‘ . .. . . 

A war, thus fubjefl: to fo many viciffitudes, and afiuming 
fo many different complexions, required the greateft add refs 
andfirmnefs to manage it; and the dame of Beaujeu difco- 
vered both. The parliament of Paris , and the alfembly of 
the ftates, ftill continued, to be in her intereft and the 
duke of Orleans, with the counts of Longueville and Com- 
mingesy with other noblemen, received fummonfes to. appear, 
before the parliament, and to anfwer for their conduft. • The 
voice of authority is fo powerful, that they were afraid of 
being treated as rebels ; and they thought that they had now 
no other fafety but the fuccefs of their arms. 


French 


The con¬ 


cern 


held 


thoufand ^derates 

s a ffreat defeated 


uifappointment to the duke of Orleans and the Breton lords; a£ St.At f- 
and the lofs of St. Aubin de Cormier immediately after, deter- bin. 
mined them to venture a general engagement; which ac- 


firff 


X m . - 

marlhal 
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In the fecond line, the 


Englijh lord, IVoodville_ 
commanded a body of four hundred Englijh volunteers ; 
and, fo great was the dread of the Englijh arms, at that time, 
that the Breton generals ordered fixteen hundred of their own 
n ’ cn wear rtd croffes ; which were the o«i» ges of ihe En- 
in hopes that it WQuld intimidate their enemies. The 

‘ ~ prince 
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prince of Orange commanded the Brecon infantry, and the 
duke of Orleans the German auxiliaries fent him by Max', 
milian. As to the army of Charles , it was chiefly com poled 
of horfe, the whole commanded by Trimouille , and both 
armies were pretty equal in their numbers, each amount 
ing to about twelve thoufand. Many of the Breton horfe 
difliked the fervice they were engaged in, and they left their 
foot, who behaved better, to be cut in pieces, fothat7r«, 
mouille's victory was complete. As Henry , from his natural 
caution, had formally difowned the condud: of Woodvilk 
we are not to be furpfized that neither he nor the Emlil 
under him received any quarter ; nor did any of the BretLi 
who fought under the Englijh badges ; fo that about five 
thoufand five^ men hundred lay dead upon the field. 

The duke The duke of Orleans and the prince of Orange were taken 
of Orleans prifoners, and carried to St. Aubin , where Trimouille enter- 
and the tained them in his apartment; but after fupper two corde- 
prince of fiers came in to prepare them, as they faid, for immediate 
Orange death, by Trimouille's orders. He relieved them, however 
taken by acquainting them, that he would fufpend their fate till 
prifoners. he fhould receive orders from his court $ but he told them 

dt the fame time, that he had, by his own authority, ordered 
the heads of fo'rhe of the Bretagne noblemen, who had been 
taken, in arms, to be ftruck off, as rebels. The battle 
of St. Aubin proved fatal to the confederate princes. The 
duke of Orleans continued three years a prifoner in the 
caftle of Bourges. The king of the Romans was fo far from 
being able to affift the old duke of Bretagne , that he himfelf 
had been made a prifoner by the Ghentois , and the dame of 
Beaujeu, who by the death of her hufband’s elder brother, 
was now dutchefs of Bourbon , omitted nothing that could 
improve the victory. She pretended to repofe great con¬ 
fidence in Henry , that; her views were extremely mode¬ 
rate, and that her brother had only attacked the duke of 
Bretagne in order to difable the rhalecontent princes during 
the abfence of Charles in an expedition, which he Was me? 

ditating for making good his family claim upon the crown 
of Naples. 

An ac- All this while, however, the old duke was Iofing St. Malo , 
comtno- and fo many other places, that he at laft fhut himfelf up in 
dation. ■ Nantes ; from whence he fent the count of Longueville to 

obtain the beft terms he could from Charles. Though that 
nobleman was excefiiveiy obnoxious to the French court, 
yet he was favourably received, and commtffioners were ap¬ 
pointed on both fides for a treaty. The Bretons , before they 
would enter upon the negotiation, infilled upon thofe of 
France giving them fome categorical fatisfa&ion with 
regard to the fuccefiion of their dutchy, in their mafter’s 
daughters j and the others made fo many difficulties on that 
head, that the conferences were on the point of breaking 

off, but the difference was at laft comprooufed, by the 

duke 
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Uuke of Bretagne and his ftates agreeing that he (hould 
Eiarry neither of his daughters without the confent of 
Charles. A treaty was then concluded on the twenty-eighth Death of 
of Augujl 1488, which reftored the peace of Bretagne j but, the duke 
ten days after, the duke of Bretagne died, of the hurts he Bretagne . 
r eceived by a fall from his horfej and foon after died the. 
youngeft princefs of Bretagne , fo that the eldeft was now the 

foie pofleffor of that dutchy. 

Her father, on his death-bed, had left her an excellent Perplexi- 
council, and had defired her to be chiefly guided by the ties of his 
advice of the count of Longueville , and next to him, by the heirefs, 

!marlhal de Rieux , and the count of Comminges. The mar¬ 
riage of the young dutchefs was moft Angularly perplexed. 

The late duke had been fo far engaged with Maximilian , 
that he had married her by his proxy the prince of Orange , 
who in the name of his principal, bad put one of his legs 
into bed with the princefs. After that, the old duke feeing 
the perplexity of Maximilian's affairs, had promifed her to 
the lord d’Albert, who was forty five years of age, difagree- 
able in his perfon, and already the father of feven legiti¬ 
mate children; therefore we cannot fuppofe he was agreea¬ 
ble to the young lady, who was no more than thirteen 


years of age 


Charles had marked her out for himfelf j but 


I Henry V II. upon whom all her hopes now xefted, had 
never entertained an idea that fuch a marriage could take 
place, as Margaret of Burgundy was ftill at the French 
court, with her father, Maximilian's confent, and was in 
every refpe£t, but that of age, confidered as the wife of 
Charles. 

The reader is here to obferve, that Charles in his right who is 
as fovereign, had a ftrong claim upon the dutchy of Bretagne, affifted by 
The heirs of the houfe of Penthievre had ceded to his crown England * 
all their rights, which, by the extinction of the male line of 
th zMountfort race, were become now at leaft very plaufi- 
ble; a procefs for treafon againft the late duke was ftill 
depending in parliament, nor was Charles debarred from re¬ 
examining whether the fief of Bretagne could defcend to 
females. 

Such were the confiderations, and not the apprehenfions 
of a marriage between Charles and the young dutchefs, that 
determined the king and people of England to interefc them-* 
felves ferioufly in her favour. Henry fought, according to 
his genius, to do it by ballancing parties upon the conti¬ 
nent, and by fetting numerous negotiations on foot; but 
to give them weight, he not only connived at his fubjedfts 
ferving in the armies of the dutchefs, but raifed a noble 
army for her defence, the command of which he gave to 
the lord Brook , and Sir John HawIwell. He then conclud¬ 
ed with her a treaty offenfive and defenfive at Rhedon\, by 
which he was to fend over immediately to her affiftance fix 
thoufand men, but ffie was to pledge two of her towns, 

and 
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atid give hoftages for repaying his expences, and to en^agd 
not to marry but by his confent. After the conclufionof 
this treaty, which on the part of Henry was mean and mer¬ 
cenary, he concluded a treaty with the court of Spain , and 
Maximilian , to whom he fent fuccours for fupprefling a 
frefh infurrection of the Flemings againft him. He then 
threw off the mafk he had hitherto worn towards France 
and not only fent over the fix thoufand Englijb auxiliaries 
to Bretagne , but told the archbifhop of Sens , the French am. 
baffador at his court, that he would employ all the force of 
England to prevent any reunion of that dutchy to the 
crown of Ftance^ 

Upon the landing of the auxiliaries fome hoftilities paft 
between them and the French. The dutchefs herfelf was 
then in the hands of her chancellor, who had declared for 
none of her fuitors. The marfhal de Rieux continued to 
favour D’Albret^ and kept poffefiion of Nantes , but was 
oppofed by the German and the Orleans party. 

Artful It was now high time for Charles to ftrike the blow he had 
conduct of meditated fo long. He quieted all fufpicions in the breaft 
Charles, of Maximilian, to whom he offered to refer all his concerns 

in Bretagne ; and brought ‘John de Chalons , prince of Oranfc 
over wholly to his intereff, by generoufly fetting him at li¬ 
berty and fending him back to Bretagne ; where he had a 
great intereft, ana ballanced thofe of D’Albrct and the cban- 
chellor. The latter had prevailed with the dutchefs to pre¬ 
fer her engagements with Maximilian to all other; and look¬ 
ing upon him as her hufband, fhe had fuffered a&s of go¬ 
vernment to pafs in their joint names, in which fhe was en¬ 
couraged by Henry VII. 

This coming to the ears of Charles , he propofed fetting 
the duke of Orleans , who, by this time, had dropped all 
pretenfions to the dutchefs, at liberty; and employing him, 
and the count of Longueville , as his agents-at the Breton 
court. The dutchefs of Bourbon , though file was faid to 
have an affedtion for the duke of Orleans , and though the 
marriage had been originally planned by herfelf, oppofed 
his being fet at liberty ; but Charles , by the advice of his 
favourite, Meolan , paid the duke a vifit, and delivered 
him from his confinement with fuch an air of franknefs 
and affedlion, as gained him entirely over to his fervice 
in the affair of the marriage. But it is now neceffary that 
we fhould take a view of the condudt of the French mim- 
ftry. 

Terms of A treaty was ftill depending at Frankfort between Moxi* 
the treaty milian and Charles. The latter agreed to compromife the 
of Frank- differences concerning the earldom of Charolois and the 

fort . dutchy of Burgundy , which Maximilian ftill continued to 

claim in right of his marriage; and that he fhould employ 
his beft offices in Maximilian’s favour with the difeontented 

Flemings . Charles > at the fame time, diffemblcd fo well) 

tnat 
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Lu he agreed to the dutchefs of Bretagne enjoying all tW 
Sates her father died poflefled of; provided the Englijb 
fhoviii immediately evacuate Bretagne ; and that thofe places 
♦hrrp which were in the hands of the French fhould be fe- 
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prince of Orange , . 

Luntinns from Maximilian . had, during the dependence or 
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Charles , the better to difguife his real 


this treaty, given him the title of father; and the whole of 
the negotiation lulled the Bretons into fecurity. 

Henry VII. alone faw through the duplicity of the French 

court ; and not only put the dutchefs of Bretagne on her 
guard, but fent her frelh reinforcements ; and reprefented to 
her, that (he had gained, in reality, nothing by the treaty 
of Frankfort ; as the execution of the moft important in- 
terefts was referred to future difeuffions, not to mention 
that it was abfolutely inconfiftent with the treaty of Rbedon % 


Maximili 


Henry 


ineffedlual 


\glijh 


(he not 

Frankfort 
s. Even 


this compliance did not fatisfy Charles j for, pretending that 
the Englijb ought to evacuate the cautionary towns they held 
in Bretagne, he prepared to renew the war in that dutchy* 

The dutchefs now found herfelf in a worfe date than ever. DifHcuI- 
She again flew for relief to Henry. He refufed to do any t j es G f tl 
thing but negotiate j but, at laft, he concluded a treaty dutchefs 
with Maximilian for recovering, out of the hands of Charles , Q f Bre- t 
all the places formerly belonging to thedutchies of Burgundy tagne, 
or Bretagne. The emperor and the crown of Spain acceded 
to this treaty j and it might have operated powerfully againft 


Henry 


money 


fide 


embaffy to London , with Francis of Luxembourg at its head ; 
the famous Robert de Gaguin being appointed fpeaker for the 
ambafladors: and, if the Ipeech put in his mouth by lord 
Bacon was actually delivered by him, Charles could not have 

made a better choice. __ m 

Henry , at firft, was very high in his demands, which 
amounted to a reftitution of all the antient patrirnony of the 

EngliJ}) kings i n Fra 


Th 


Henry 


frelh 
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the court of France. , # 

Charles , in the mean time, made fuch difpontions as en¬ 
tirely pent the dutchefs of Bretagne into a very fmall diftrict 
of her dominions ; and her contract, or rather marriage, 
with Maximilian* beinir now public, d*Albret y and the mar- 


Cbarl 


[ieux , chofe that Charles fliould be he 
Maximilian ; and, notwithftanding 
Henry VII. they delivered up the city of Nantes 
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unfold 


intentions of 


annex- 
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annexing Bretagne to his crown either by arms or mania w 
He affembled a large army, and actually blocked the dutchefj 
up in Rennes . 

who takes The outwitting To great a politician as Henry VII. of 
the title of land was, feems to have been owing to the dutchefs of Bow. 
queen of hon ; but the favourite of Charles perfuaded him to call him' 
the Ro- felf entirely upon the affe&ions of his fubje&s; and that 

the plan of the dutchefs was to rule by a party. The£#. 
glijh ambafiadors were in prance, and the dutchefs applied to 
them for that prote#:ion which their mailer ought to have 
given her before. She had, for fome time, aflumed the title 

of queen of the Romans ; but the French had fo artfully em- 
barrelled Maximilian with his Flemijh and other fubje&s, that 
ihe derived no fupport from her hufband. Under all thefe 
difcouragements, file behaved with undaunted courage, till 
the dujce of Orleans and the count of Longucville took the 
part of Charles , expofed her d.efencelefs condition, the dif- 
proportion of age between her and Maximilian , his needy 
circumftances, being a king only in name, and all the hor¬ 
rors that mull attend her and her country, if Charles fliould 
acquire Bretagne by the way of arms. 

To give force to their arguments, Charles was nowa&u- 
ally belieging Rennes ; and the dutchefs, at lafl, after fome 
apparent relu&ance, confented, that her marriage with 
Charles Ihould be examined by her council. The truth is, 
file began now to have a mean opinion of Maximilians per- 
fon as well as power ; and Ihe was ealily convinced, that 
there could be no validity in the empty forms of a marriage 
that he had never confummated j which was precifely the 
cafe with Charles and Maximilians daughter. In fhort, all 
her council had been gained by French gold, hoflilities ceafed, 
and the marriage between her and Charles was confurn- 
mated. 

but is The reader can ea.fily figure to himfelf the aftonilhment 
married to into which this match, faid to have been propofed to the 
Charles, bride, and concluded, in one day, threw all Europe. It is a 
. circumftance hardly parallelled in hiftory, that a young 

prince, fcarcely twenty, under fo many disadvantages, both 

of perfon and education, fbould deprive his father-in-law, 
for fo Maximilian had been Jong confidered by the public, of 
Jhis bride ; but it was in vain for Maximilian to rave, for he 
could do little more. The refentment of Henry was more 
dangerous. He had been impofed upon by madam Laval> 
filler to d’ Albret, and the mzxihdX dc Rieux, who was, at that 
time, at his court, and was fecretly in the interells of Cbarh 
He aflembied his parliament, and, in a formal fpeech, he 
endeavoured to perfuade them of what he did not himfelf be¬ 
lieve j that the French were a ruined and divided people; 
-that it was eafy far him to form a confederacy with the 

- — • * ' . . . n • * •- all 


other princes of Europe , which would reinllate him m 

that the kings of England formerly held in France* In Ihort) 
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|e told them that he Was refolved to lead an army iii perfon 
againft Charles. 

The king of Spain was, at that time, actually treating Her.ryYll. 
with Charles about the recovery of Rtitijillon and Cerdagne. invades 
Henry, however^ had gone too far with his parliament not .France, 
to appear to do fomewhat anfvvCrable to his engagements. 

He fitted out a fleet for the afliftartce of Maximilian , whom 
he found to be fo poor that he could not contribute a penny 
toward his own relief. This cooled Henry's ardour, and he 
began afrefh tb negotiate with the Prerich court; but* at the 
fame time, he went over with a noble army tb Calais , tho* 
too late in the year for fighting ; it being the fixth of Otto- 
ier before hb landed there. 



hough he carried over with 


him thirty thoufand well appointed troops, and though he 
took Ardres and befieged Boulogne , yet Charles , who lay with 
his army at Tours , feemdd not to be alarmed j and it foon ap¬ 
peared, that, on the fide of Henry , he only wanted to fave 
appearances with his fubje£ts ; to whom he rendered thd 
fiege of Boulogne , at fo advanced a feafon, very bxpenfive and 
fatiguing. 

It was not long before Defgtinrdes , who had lately been A treaty 
made a marfhal of France , appeared at Henry's head-quar- concluded 
ters, and produced full powers from Charles for accommo- and Henry 
dating all differences between the two crowns 5 and* in a returns* 
few days* the preliminaries of the famous treaty of EJlaples 
were fettled. The contents were, That Henry fhould be 
paid an hundred arid fifty thoufand pounds for his expences, 
and that the allies of both crowns mould have four months 


time to be included in the treaty. 

This difhonourable negotiation being 
found himfelf in the full and fecure pofii 


concluded, Charles 


poffeflion of Bretagne j 
while Maximilian j the only power he was now at war with, 
was unable to profecute fome advantages he had obtained by 
furpriiing St. Omer and Arras. He therefore was obliged to 
enter into a treaty with Charles at Senlis ; which turned out 
reatly to his honour, on account of the pafiion with which 
harks ftill profecuted his JTeapolitan expedition; By this 
treaty, Maximilian recovered the perfon of his daughter j 
and the counties of Burgundy , Artois , Charolois , with the 
lordfliip of Hegent , were to be reftored to Maximilian , as 
father and guatdian to Philip of Aujlria ; whb, when he was 
of age, was likewife to receive Hedin, Aire , anc\ Bethune 5 
but to hold the whole of the .crown of France ; and Arras 
W^s to be reftored to Charles. 

The incident of the famous Perkin JVarbeck's appearance, Charles 
Was now of fervice to the French court. It is certain that he prepares 
was invited thither by Charles, who believed him to be the for his 
f. e ?l fon of Edward IV. and affigned him appointments haliant x 
tunable to that quality. A ftrong prefumption that Perkin pedition. 
Was no impoftor, arifes from Charles not having fecured his 

P e don, and given him up, at the time of the treaty of Ejla- 
Vot.Xl* S pies j 
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pies ; which he might eafily have done. Be this as it will 

Henry fent a moll magnificent embaffy to Maximilian's court* 
requiring that Perkin fhould be driven out of his domini* 
ons; but receiving no fatisfa&ion, he interdidted all inter- 
courfe between England and Maximilian's fubje&s. 

This ftep was greatly to the advantage of Charles , who 
now proceeded in his negotiation with Ferdinand the Catholic 
for the reftitution of Rouftllon and Cerdagne. Ferdinand was 
the moft faithlefs, but the moft politic, prince of that age- 
and perceiving that the reftitution of thofe two counties met 
with vaft difficulty, he is faid to have employed a cordelier 
to corrupt the famous Oliver MaiHard, confeflor to Charles > 
who pretended that the only thing which troubled his father* 
Lewis , on his death-bed, was his not having reftored thole 
two counties to the crown of Spain. It is faid that the 
dutchefs of Bourbon's confeflor, who was corrupted likewife 
employed the fame arguments with her ; and both the con- 
fefiors added, that Lewis was fuffering intolerable pains in 
purgatory on that account. But the truth is, that Charles 
was fo unaccountably bent upon his Neapolitan expedition, 
that there required little management to perfuade himtore- 
ftore the two provinces, as he did, to Ferdinand , upon the 
latter promifing to pay him three hundred thoufand crowns; 
which fum was likewife remitted upon Ferdinand engaging 
not to make war upon France , or to affift any of her ene¬ 
mies. 


Vol. X. p. 


Flenry 


fafety 


acceding to the treaty of Senlis ; to which he was now, in 
part, neccffitated by the fituation of his affairs. We have 
already, in the paffages quoted in the margin, given a full 


Nap 


Charles 


ture of our undertaking obliged us to omit before. 

&b'tries Charles , like his father and fome of the ableft of his pre- 
abufed by decefiors, was fwayed by undeferving favourites. He had 
favourites, been long difgufted with the wife counfels of the dutchefs of 

Bourbon ; and he had, for fome time, given himfelf up to his 
valet de chambre, Stephen de Vers, and one Brifonnet ; men 
equally mean in their abilities as their birth ; who, finding 
that his ruling paflion was to conquer Naples , had flat¬ 
tered it; and, contrary to the advice of his wifeft counfel- 
iors, they had encouraged him to accept of the invitation 
made him by Lewis the Moor , who governed Milan in righl 
- ©f his nephew John Galeazzo. 

Levels was noted for infidelity, perjury, and every vice that 
can ftain a prince or a man. We have already mentioned 
the character of Ferdinand^ king of Naples ; but, above all? 
pope Jlcxcnder VI. to whom Charles trailed, was a monfter 
ot mankind. Ferdinand died while Charles was hafteninghis 


VI 


-, 
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i y n n w ho was To immenfely rich that he was able to bribe 
bio/, the inveftiture of Naples , but lent a rr.efiage to Charles , 

commanding him not to proceed in his expedition. 

Charles , before he fet out, might have obtained a tribute ibid, 218. 
of fifty thoufand crowns a year, and the fuperiority of the 
kingdom of Naples ; but he rejected them, and appointed 
the duke of Bourbon to be regent of France during his abfence. 

When he was at Ajli , waiting for his artillery, he fell ill of 
the fmall-pox ; but, upon his recovery, his ambition was 
flattered by his worthless favourites; who informed him, that 
Paleologus , the nephew and heir of the late emperor of Con- 
jlantmple , had refigned to him all his right to th & Greek em- 

This chimerical reflgnation infpired Charles with the His right 
thoughts even of univerfal monarchy; but he little knew, to the 
that, by this time, pope Alexander had ftrengthened himfelf Greek em* 
by an alliance with the emperor Bajazet II. and with the pire. 
Venetians ; and that Ferdinand , king of Spain , notwithftand- 
inghis late engagements, had fent to fea a fleet for theaffift- 
ance of Alphonfo ; and was taking meafures for forming a 
very powerful confederacy againfl: him. Charles , as we have 
already feen, marched to Italy ; and was at the head of an 
army which the feeble Italian troops could not withftand. 

The duke of Orleans , who commanded his fleet, beat that 
of Alphonfo ; and Stuart , lord of Aubigni, who commanded 
the van of his army, prevented Alphonfo’s fon, Ferdinand , 

!duke of Calabria^ from entering Romania* 

But Charles , with all thefe fpecious appearances of fuccefs, His needy 
wasfoon in the moft defpicable circumftances. He had no circum- 
money; and the flower of hi;s army, which was compofed {lances. 
'■Swift foldiers, could not live without pay. He raife afu 
Upon the jewels which the dutchefs of Savoy and the mar- 
chionefs of Montferr at lent him;- and he forced Peter de Me- 
dici to advance him two hundred thoufand crowns. He then 
entered Florence as a conqueror, and demanded of the citi¬ 
zens terms that were equally rafh and unreaforiable; but 
they were rejected with great fpirit by the Florentine magi- 
flrates, who had banifhed Peter de Medici , and deiired Charles 
to beat his drums, while they would ring their bells, if he 
pretended to proceed to military execution. Charles wanted 
only money, and making up a hafty agreement with the 
Florentines , he reftored Sienna and Pifa to their liberty. He 
continued, however, ftill deaf to all propofals of accommo- 
dation; and, on the laft day of the year J493, he entered 
Rome in triumph, armed at all points, in the mid ft of his 
af my, and by torch light \ while the pope thought proper 
to (hut himfelf up in the caftle of St. Angelo. Charles had, 
atthis time, two opportunities of fignalizing his juftice; but 
” e neglected both : for he neither punifhed Levels * - e Moor , 
who had poifoned his nephew and ufurped his dukedom; nor 

S 2 depofed 
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deposed the pope, according to the advice of the heft ami 
wifeft of the cardinals. - 

His great While Charles remained in Rome, he affected to behave as 
fuccefs. its mailer, by performing within itfeveral a£ts of fovereign. 

tv : but, in reality, he was, in his heart, the Have of the 

. ? /- 4 « T* ■ r I 1 _.1 L__ __ 1 * • r% 


the pope. 


Male 


His favourite, Brifonnet , imu uuuu uiau^ UUflOD 

This 


prevailed with him to interpofe his good offices in favour of 
the pope with Charles , who was ready to have pointed his 
dreadful artillery, then the terror of all Italy, againft the 
walls of St. Angelo's caftle. Upon the pope’s offering to ca- 
Vol.VIII. pitulate, a negotiation was fet on foot. The pope put 


p. 114. et 
fey. 


He con 


poffeffion _ . 

Cafar Borgia, as an hoftage for his good faith; bellowed the 

inveftiture of Naples upon Charles ; and religned into his 
hands 'Jem, the Turkijh prince; whole adventures and life we 
have already recounted at large. 

Charles having concluded this treaty,- fet his holinefs at li¬ 
berty ; and, monfter as he was, he appeared with greater 
fplendour than ever upon the pontifical^ throne, borrowing 
luftre from the weaknefs of Charles. That prince paid him 
his homage of obedience, as the cldeft fon of the Church, at¬ 
tended by Gannay, firft president of his parliament at Paris, 
He kiffed his feet; he ferved him at high mafs; and he took 
his feat in the church below the cardinal-dean. 

In the mean while, Alphonfo, finding that he was detefted 


quers Na- by his fubje&s, refigned 


pies. 


His mif- 
manage- 
snenc. 


Charles, who had caufed himfelf to bede- 
clared emperor of the Eajl at Rome, proceeded to Naples ; 
which he entered in triumph without the ieaft refiftance; 
while its late king, Ferdinand, abfolved his fubje£ta from 
their oath of allegiance, and retired to the illand of Ifchia. 

Charles was now in a fituation that portended a triumph 
of folly over wifdom. He had, by the profperous career of 
his affairs, Ihewn the fallibility of thofe counfellors who had 
endeavoured to diffuade him from palling farther than the 
Milanefe i or Rome at moft. A little fteadinefs, forefight, 


fixed 
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which he had fo unaccountably mounted ; but, by his difii- 

tnd glory. His time was fpent 
and, inftead of applying him- 


loft 
fhews and 
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p. 219. 

Confede- were ». 

racy 


felf to the regulation of his new conqueft, he gave himfelf 
tip to his worthlefs minions, who bartered all his favours for 
money ; and he exprefled fuch a contempt for bis new fub- 
}e£ts, that, within ten or twelve days after his arrival, they 
were ripe for a revolt. 

All this while, the con 
at Venice in the manner w< 


inft 


The 


e faithlefs pope; Maximilian , r 
many 5 and his fon, the arch-duke Philip 
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of Spain ; Lewis the Moor 5 and the republic of Venice: So again# 
formidable an alliance rouzed him from his delufion ; and, him. . 
upon being allured by Commines, his refident at Venice , that 
the league had been, for fome time, figned, he prepared to 
return to France by the way of Rome. He bad been infatu¬ 
ated enough to difcover to the pope his defigns upon the 
'Greek empire, and to name the friends there qn whom he 
depended. His holinefs betrayed all he knew to Bajazet , 

who immediately feized and put them to death. 

Charles left the count of Montpenjier , viceroy, and cTAur 
Hgny, conftable, of Naples , but with no more than five, 
fome fay four, thoufand men, to maintain their authority j 
and he gave the dutchy of Nola to his favourite Stephen 

yen. 

Charles then marched towards Rome ; and was convinced He de* 
of the treacherous part the~pope had a<fted, by his flying to feats the 
Perugia. His army did not amount to above nine thoufand confede- 
men; while that of the confederates, confifting pf thirty rates, 
thoufand, lay near Fornovo , in Placentia , commanded by 
the prince of Mantua , who had lined the banks pf the Taro y 
which Charles intended to pafs, with eight thoufand choice 
Venetian and Milanefe troops. Charles engaged them, and 
killed three thoufand of their beft men ; with the lofs, ac- 
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than fourfcore 


Orleans was, at this time, befieged 


Moot 
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Charles 
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Lewis the Moor Naph 


was induced to this conduct by the certainty he received that 
Charles , in a few days, would be joined by fixteen thoufand 
Swifsi which he accordingly was. Lewis bought his peace 


Swifsi which he accordingly was. Lewis bought his peace 

with a large fum of money; which he gave to Charles and 
the duke of Orleans , together with Novara and the port of 
Spezzia , with a promife to fend fuccours to the French in 
Naples. 


We 


Gonfalvoy the great captain, and his Spanijb 


aflift 


recovered that kingdom almoft as rapidly as Charles had ac¬ 
quired it} though his conftable, AAubigny, had gained a 
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with the thoughts of refuming his Italian expedition ; but to 


profit by what was paft. 


reprefented 


that the 


Italian ftates, having juft tailed of liberty by his late expe- 
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Swift troops j and, that the confederacy again# 
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compofed of members who had different views and intereffs, 
was now, in a manner, diffolved. On the other hand, the 
cardinal-bifhop of St. Malo , who had been the chief advifer 
of the late expedition, diffuaded him, from a view of them, 
ined condition of his affairs in Naples. Montpenfier , after 
being obliged to capitulate, died of the plague ; and d'Au- 
bigni, after defending Jgropoli with great courage and con¬ 
duit, could obtain no more than an honourable retreat, 
The emperor, Maximilian, had been invited by Lewis the 
Moor into Italy, where he recovered Pifa ; and the Floren¬ 
tines had deferted the French party. 

Charles was, at this time, divided between the purfuitof 
pleafure and that of ambition ; but he difeovered no badnefs 
of heart. He fought to reconcile the paflions of love and 
power; and he refided chiefly in the fouthern parts of his 
dominions, that he might be ready to enter Italy as foon as 
his affairs called upon him. His generals had defeated an 
army which Ferdinand of Spain had lent to attack his domir 
nions on the fide of Arragon', but he foon made a treaty 
which accommodated all differences with that court. 

The weakneffes of Charles feem chiefly to have been owing 
to his want of education ; and the bad choice he made of fa¬ 
vourites, towards the clofe of his reign, leaves po room to 
believe that they had any hand in many excellent meafures 
which he executed for the benefit of his kingdom. Ho 
founded the great council which ftiil fubfiffs in the French 
monarchy; and, being fenfible of his want of education, be 
attempted to repair it by applying to the ftudy of hiftory, 
efpecially that of his own kingdom. His affability and cour- 
tefy gained the affe£!ions of all who approached him ; and, 
at laff, his worthlefs favourites found themfelves obliged to 
employ every art to divert him from his application to bufi- 
nefs. He intended to have united the parliament of Dijon 
to that of Paris ; but being made fenfible of the inconveni- 
encies that muft attend fuch a union, he retraded the edi& 
he had publifhed for that purpofe. He blamed thekeennefs 
which the duke of Orleans's impatience to poffefs himfelfof 
the Milanefe, to which he had a family right, for his mifeam 
riages in Italy ; and he fet apart two days in a week for giv¬ 
ing audience to aU perfons who adoreffed him. While he 
was thus endeavouring to retrieve his former faults, his fa¬ 
vourites redoubled their afliduities to recall him to the pur- 
fuit of pleafure. 

After he had made proper difpofitions for entering Italy , a 
fecond time, with an army; and fortified himfelf by engage¬ 
ments vvhich, probably, would have been fuccefsful ; he 
was diverted by an amour'with one of bis queen’s maids of 
honour ; and he offered the command of his army to the 
duke of Orleans ; who, being fenfible that he had many ener 
tr.ies, efpecially in his government of Normandy , and that 

the health of Charles was daily declining, refufed it. By 
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this time, Charles ’s young Ton the dauphin, who was but He lofes 
three years and a half old, was dead, and Charles was his only 
childlefs. As he was now more exafperated than ever at fon. 
the duke of Orleans , who being the next heir to the crown, 
did not behave with a proper decency ; upon the dauphin’s 
death, Charles applied himfelf with more attention than 
ever to the affairs of government. Being convinced of the 

integrity and wifdom of the duke and dutchefs of Bourbon , 
he recalled their friends to his council board ; he eafed his 
fubjefts of fome of their heavieft taxes ; he reduced the 
expences of his court; he formed a plan for living upon 
the revenues of his domains, and of raifing no extraordi¬ 
nary taxes but by the advice of his ftates. 

But all thofe excellent refolutions were fruftrated by his His death, 
death, which happened by a fit of apoplexy, on the fixth 
of April 1498, at the caflle of Amhoife , in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, and the fifteenth of his reign. Some 
minutes before his death, he had ftruck his head againft a 
balcony, as he was leading his queen into a gallery to 
fee fome of his lords playing at tennis; and being fuddenly 
feized with the apople&ic ftroke, he died upon a wretched 
couch. 

From what has been faid, the reader can eafily form a and cha- 
juft idea of this prince’s character, and that the root of all rafter, 
his mifconduft: lay in his want of education, which was en¬ 
tirely owing to the jealoufy of the king his father. His 
wife, the heirefs of Bretagne , notwithftanding her former 
averfion to his, and his repeated infidelities to her, bed, was 
inconfolable at his death, and changed the ufual mourning 
of the queens of France from white to black. He was 
moft fincerely bewailed by all his domeftics, two of whom 
died of grief, upon feeing his dead body depofited in his 
tomb at St. Dennis. Before we clofe this charafter, we 
muft obferve, that it was owing to Charles VIII. that the 
kingdom of Provence was finally annexed to the crown of 
France. 



Lewis XII. furnamed the Father of his People . 

C HARLES V. or the Wife , had two fons, the unhappy Acceffiqn 
Charles VI. who fucceded him, and Lewis , duke of an( j right 
Orleans , who was killed by the duke of Burgundy , and of Lewis 
who, by his wife Velentina , daughter and heirefs to the duke xjj to 
of Milan , had three fons, Charles duke of Orleans , Philip , t h eFrench 
count of Vertus , and John, count of Angoulefme . This croyvn 
Charles duke of Orleans , was the fame who remained fo 
long a prifoner in England , and, who, on his return to 
France , claimed the dutchy of Milan as his birthright. His 
fop, by his third wife, daughter to the duke of Cleves, was 

. . s> 4 Lewis 
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Leiv.Is duke of Orleans , of whom we are now to treat, and 
who, according to the falic law, was the undoubted fu C , 
ceftbr to Charles VIII. in the crown of France He had been 
contracted at the felicitation of his father, to the fecontj 
daughter of Lewis XI. almoft at the moment of her birth - 
but that princefs, as me grew up, appearing to be deformed, 
the duke would have gladly declined the match, had he not 
flood in awe of her father's difpleafure. Pje fpent the more 
early part of his life in gaiety and diffipation ; but hq 
poffeffed fo winning a manner, and was fo agreeable in hi$ 
deportment towards all ranks of fubjects, that he had few or 
no perfonal enemies. His friendships were lafting, as ap¬ 
peared by the attachment he always had to the count of 
Longucville, and George cY Amboife, on whofe account he 
quarrelled with the late king, becaufe he did not obtain a 
cardinal’s hat for him at the time he got one for Brifonnet . 
Upon his acceifion to the crown he difcovered every amia¬ 
ble quality of heart, and the moft exalted principles of 
virtue. He was then thirty-fix years of age,- and when 
one of his courtiers put him in mind that lord Trimouille , 
who had made him prifoner at the battle of St. Aubin , was 
ftiii in being, he made that memorable anfwer, “ That it 
was unbecoming in a king of France to refent the injuries 
that had been done to a duke of Orleans .” Though he 
never lived in good terms with the duke and dutchefs of 
Bourbon^ who had been long laid afide, yet he {hewed his 
. great fenfe of their meric, by recalling them to court, and 
leaving them at liberty to difpofe of their great eftate, 
(which, if they fhould die without heirs male, was to revert 
to the crown) to their daughter, who was betrothed to the 
young count of Montpenfier. fie fhewed great regard for 
the queen dowager, and he even left her the fovereignty of 
J&refagne, to which {he chofe to retire. Immediately upon 
his coronation at Rhe'uns , on the twenty-feventh of May 
1497, he abolifhed a tenth of the public impofts, and con¬ 
tinued all officers of ftate, and magiftrates in their places. 
Thole a<!fts of benevolence were attended by fome of vigour 
and public juftice. Pfe chaftifed the petulance of the uni- 
vet fi.y and preachers of Paris , who were then the moft in- 
felent of mankind ; he re-eftabjifhed military difcipline in 
the army, and executed an excellent civil police all over his 

kingdom. 

|Te ob- Lewis , fenfible that he was not upon good terms with thp 
tain5 a late king at the time of his death, effaced the memory of 
cfivoice their differences in the minds of the people, by ordering 
from his him a moft magnificent funeral. Having no profpeift of 
cnieen. heirs with his wile ‘Jane, daughter to Lczvis XI. be applied 

to the infamous pope Alexander VI. for a divorce. T he, 
execrable ambition of that pope rendered him a proper in- 
ftrument lor that purpofe, as Lewis thought fie could not 

pur chafe what he iollic iced gt too dear a price. His hoi i- 
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nefs fought to aggrandife his family, efpecially his favourite 
fon the famous Catfair Borgia, and bis friendlhip was ne- 
ceffarv to Lewis, who, befides the divorce, was meditating 
the conqueft of Milan and Naples. Alexander refolved tp 
gratify him, but upon his own terms. He gave his fop, 
hefar, a bull, appointed the bifhops of Alby , and Ceuta, 

with the cardinal of Luxembourg , commiffioners for trying 
the validity of the king’s marriage. The queen was per¬ 
ked by the univerfity and people of Paris, who venerat¬ 
ed her father’s memory, to oppofe the divorce, fhe haying 
been now married for twenty years; but fhe ihewed no 
concern when it took place, and the king allowed her the 
revenues of the dutchy of Berry, which fhe employed ip 
charitable purpofes, Lewis , in return for this favour, gay? 

Borgia a penfion of twenty thoufand crowns, with a com¬ 
pany of a hundred armed men to attend him^ as guards } 
befides a promife of matching him with d'Albret’s daughter, 
a lady of high quality and fortune; upon which, the pops 
gave him leave to quit the church, and he was made, by 
Lewis, duke of Valentinois. . 

Leivis then married the widow of his predeceflor, who, and mar- 
ftiil retained an affe&ion for his perfon, and he thereby re- ries the 
covered Bretagne , which by the articles of marriage between queen 
Charles and that princefs, might have been for; ever alienat- dowager, 
ed from the crown of Frame. After this marriage, Lewis 
took upon himfelf the title of king of France, the Two, 

Sicilies, and Jerufalem ; which he claimed in right of his 
predeceflor, and as heir to the houfe of Anjou, being duke 
of Milan, as heir to the Galeazzo family, and duke of Bre¬ 
tagne, in right of his wife. 

The emperor Maximilian had invaded Burgundy, on ac- He pre¬ 
count of the non execution of the treaty of Senlis, with pares to 
regard to the towns that were to be given^up to the arch- invade 
duke, who was then of age, Maximilian's, or rather his Italy . 
fon’s, troops were defeated ; but Lewis was fo intent upon 
his Italian expedition, that every thing between him and 
the archduke was amicably adjufted, and the latter per¬ 
formed homage to Guy de Rochefort, chancellor of France, 
for the counties of Flanders . and Artois . Lewis next ad-7 
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would not attack his dominions in his abfence. He like- Vol. X. 
wife renewed his alliances with the Scots, and engaged to p. 22j» 


Venetians, who had 
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_ B _... Milanefc, part of that dutchy. By the advice of 

(ieorge d'Amboife, who was now archblfhop of Rouen, and 
the cardinal legate in France, he gave the command of his 
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His great the country beyond the Adda , which was poffefTed by the 
fuccefs. Venetians , and at laft of the citadel of Milan itfelf, then 

any in Europe , which was fold to 


Moor 


XII 


Amboife 


Milanefe 


the Alps , arrived at Milan , which Lewis ti_ 
tered in ducal robes. By this time, Trivulzi , with a detach, 
ment of the French army, had recovered Genoa from the 


government 
Milan , and 


Moor w 

Trivulzi. was next appointed governor of 


into that dutchy by 
Lewis to abolifh all 


Amboife , who advifed 
artv; to diminiftithe 


taxes of the natives, and to reftore to their country fuchof 

ad been banilhed by the Moor. After the conqueft 


Milan 


Neapolit . 


ibid. 

p. 223 


fpe£f as arbiter of the Italian ftates. 


and a£ted in every re 


Lewis then applied himfelf to preparations for the con¬ 
queft of Naples , by making a league with the Florentines , 
and another in the nature of a treaty of partition, with the 
perfidious Ferdinand the catholic king of Spain ; who had 
himfelf an eye upon that crown, and who, unknown to 
Frederic , king of Naples , whom he pretended to affift and 
defend, bargained for the pofleffion of Apulia and Calalria, 
The unhappy Frederic more than fu(peeled Ferdinand's 
perfidy, and even offered to become tributary to Lewis , if 
he would defend him in the pofleffion of his crown ; a re- 
queft which Lewis , who was paffionately fond of the title, 
moft impoliticly reje&ed. 

While the French were conquering Naples , Lewis the 
Moor had applied to Maximilian for affiftance ; but ob¬ 
taining none, he took into his pay eight thoufand Swift. 
prifoner. Lewis, on this occafion, was guilty of the fame fault that his 

predeceffor had committed after he had conquered Naplety 
by fuffering his officers and foldiers to opprefs the inha¬ 
bitants, who therefore detefted them. As to Lewis , here- 
turned to Lyons ; but the Moor marched with his Svjifs to 
Milan , and was readily received into that capital, from 
whence he forced Trivulzi to fly, 2nd to fhut 


Takes 
Lemuels the 
Moor. 


ibid. ibid. Novara 

ed the 


to 


Pavia and Partna follow- 


Milan , and fubmitted to 


Moor: but, 


upon the advance of the French and Venetians to relieve 
Novara , the Moor was betrayed by his Swijs officers, and 
delivered up to the French , who fent him prifoner to France. 
Lewis was fo pleafed with the recovery of Milan , that be 
fent a reinforcement of French troops to Borgia , with which 
the latter conquered almoft all Romania. This gave um¬ 
brage to the Venetians 3 and they perfuaded Lewis to recall 
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jiis auxiliaries, on pretence that he wanted them for the 

conqueft of Naples. 

Frederic had not yet full proof of Ferdinand's intentions He eon- 
to conquer Naples , and Gonfalvo remained in pofleflion of quers 
great part of Calabria , which Ferdinand had engaged himfelf Naples ecai. 
to deliver up. Pope Alexander acceded to the fecret treaty gives a 
between th? two kings, and gave to each the inveftiture of penfion to 
the territory he had portioned out for himfelf. Frederic its king, 
being now certain of Ferdinand's treachery, and unable to 
prevent its effe&s, refolved to throw himfelf upon the gene-, 
rofity of Lewis. He had garrifoned Capua , which the French 
army ther* on its march againft him, took and plundered. 

D'dubigni foon after entered Naples without refinance, and ibid. 
Frederic figned an order for all his places of ftrength to bep, 224, 
furrendered to d Aubigni , while he himfelf, with the appro¬ 
bation of Lewis , took (hipping for France , where he lived 
and died, upon a penfion. Lewis appointed Lewis of Ar- 
magnac , duke of Nemours , to be viceroy of Naples , and he 
foon quarrelled with Gonfalvo , the SpaniJJ) general, about 
the limits of their feveral divifions. The duke of Nemours 
was hot-headed, and entered upon hoftilities againft Gon¬ 
falvo , who was obliged to retire to Borletta ; To that the 
french got pofleflion of almoft all his government. 

We have already related the compromife entered into Hid.. 
between Lewis and Philip of Aujlria , which Gonfalvo , who 
had now received reinforcements, refufed to regard, and he 
beat and killed the duke of Nemours in a battle, which was 
attended with the furrender of all the cities, in the kingdom, 
to the Spaniards. Ferdinand likewife difowned what had 
been done by his fon-in-law, Philip of Aujlria , and Lewis , 
who was exafperated beyond meafure at his proceedings, 
refolved to invade his dominions. As the remains of his But loles 
Neapolitan army ftill kept pofleflion of Gaeta , Lewis fent an it, 
army to their afliftance, but it was beaten on the twenty- 
ftxth of December 1503, by Gonfalvo , who immediately 
after reduced Gaeta , by capitulation, which fuffered the 
French officers and foldiers to return home. Lewis d'Ars? 
one of the former, difowned the capitulation, and being 
joined by fuch of his countrymen as ftill remained in Naples 
be marched in good order, in the face of the Spanifh army, 
through the heart of Italy. 

While Lewis was fuffering thofe difafters in Italy ^ he His war 
attacked Spain by fea and land. One of his armies was with Spain 
commanded by the lord d Albret, and the mar(hal de Gie ; unfuccefs- 
but, though it penetrated as far as Fontarabia , it did nothing ful. 
worth mentioning, and on its return it joined another 
army under marfhal de Rieux , which had laid fiege to Saluces , 
but was obliged by the Spaniards to raife it. The fleet of 
Lewis was no more fortunate than his land troops had been, 
for after cruifing for fome time on th? coafts of Spain , it 
teturned to Marfeilles. 

Lew 
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* 

His a- Lewis XII. at this time, had no fops, but by his mar* 

greeroeot riage contradt with his wife, his eldeft daughter Claude , v^s 
about the to inherit the dutchy of Bretagne. It was natural for Lewis 
marriage to make an ample provifion for her, as ihe could not fuc- 
of his ceed to his crown; but bp agreed to give her in marriage 
daughter, to Charles, the fori of Philip of Aujiria^ a child of two. 

years old, upon condition that Maximilian fhould give him 
the inveftiture of the Milanefe , which was to be declared a 
female fief, holding of the empire, and therefore capable of 

defeending to Claude. This match has been generally con¬ 
demned, as tending too much to aggrandize the boufe of 
Jlujlrta. Ferdinand the Catholic like wife took umbrage at 
Philip affe&ing an independency upon himfelf, and be pre¬ 
vailed upon Maximilian to refufe to ratify what had been 
agreed upon by Philip j but at lafl it was agreed, that the 
match fhould take place, but that Lewis and Ferdinand 
fhould give up to Charles and Claude, their refpe&ive rights 
to the kingdom of Naples. Ferdinand refufed, as Gonfalvo 
had done, to ratify this agreement; and as we have already 
feen, Gonfalvo expelled the Spaniards out of Naples. So 
faithlefs a conduct rendered the Catholic king deteffed by all 

parties; and Lewis , Maximilian , and Philip, refolved to 
negotiate without him. 

by the A treaty was according concluded at Blois-, by which it 
treaty of was agreed, that Charles of Luxembourg fhould marry 
Blais. madame Claude, and that the king of France fhould receive 

the inveftiture of Milan , to defeend to his heirs male, and, 
in default of them, to the females. It was likewife agreed, 
that room fhould be left for Ferdinand, to accede to the 
treaty, provided that, four months after the ratification, he 
fhould yield up the government of Naples to the archduke 
Philip, to be held by him till the marriage fhould be con- 
fummated. Thofe ftipulations were equally impolitic and 
unjuft on the part of Lewis. It excluded Frederic of Arra - 
gon, and his fon Alphonfo, who were the true heirs of the 
kingdom of Naples,‘ from all fucceftion to that crown ; and 
it difmerobered from the crown of France Milan, Burgundy , 
Bretagne, and many other eftates. 

Julius II. The death of pope Alexander VI. gave a new complexion 
$holen to the affairs of Lewis in Italy. He was fucceeded by Pius 

III. who reigned but a few days. The French army lay 
then near Rome, and the cardinal dp Amboife, who governed 
Lewis with an abfolute fway, afpired at the papacy, which 
he probably would have carried, had he not been perfuaded 
by the Italian cardinals to order the French army to retire to 
a diftance, that his ele&ion might have fame appearance of 
freedom; but this order was no fooner obeyed, than cardinal 
la Rovere, the warlike pope Julius II. was choien. It was 
thought, not without reafon, that this falfe ftep of the car¬ 
dinal not only loft him the popedom, but coft his mafter 

the kingdom of Naples , becaufe the French loft the feafon 

for 
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for Relieving their countrymen there. While the treaty of 
gluts was negotiating, Ferdinand amufed Frederic , the late 
king of Naples , with the hopes of being reftored to that 
crown, and concluded with Lev)is a truce for the countries 
near the Pyreneans. 

By this time, all France condemned the treaty of Blots \ 
and when Lewis began to reflect upon it ferioufly, toge¬ 
ther with the defeats and the ill ufage he had received from 
Firdinand , he refolved by all means to break through his 
engagements. He had, by cardinal d'Amboife , dropt to 
Maximilian s and Philip's ambafladors at Blois, a hint of a 
general confederacy againft the Venetians , who were then 
formidable to all the crowned heads in Europe , and parti¬ 
cularly obnoxious to Charles , on account of their poffeffions 
in the Milanefe. He fent the cardinal d'Amboife into Ger¬ 
many to receive the inveftiture of Milan from Maximilian^ 
and he fucceeded at a confiderable expence of money, paid 
to that needy emperor, who feemed to have laid afide all 
thoughts of the confederacy againft the Venetians. So many 
disappointments and difficulties, had, at this time, a molt 
unfavourable effect upon the health of Lewis , who fell ill, 
and his life was defpaired of by his phylieians. When he 
was thought to be paft recovery, his queen gave orders that 
all her richeft moveables fhould be fent to the caftle of 
Nantes ; but they were ftopt at Saumur, by the marfhal de 
Gie , which the queen refented fo much, that fhe prevailed 
with Lewis , upon his recovery, to remove the marfhal from 
all his employments. 

The death of Ifabella of Cajlile , foon after the treaty of The king 
Blots was concluded, gave a new turn to the affairs of the °f ^pnni 
continent. She had named her hufband Ferdinand , to be marries 
the adminiftrator of all her inheritance, during the mino- German a 
rity of duke Charles , who was not to be of age till his de Foix. 
twenty-firft year. Philip of Aujlria , who had married her 
daughter, looked upon this as a fraudulent a£t, obtained 
by Ferdinand's intereft, and Philip made preparations to take 
pofleffion of Cajlile and Leon , in.his wife’s right, and inti¬ 
mated the fame to Ferdinand who faw that he muft refign 
the heft part of his kingdom. That crafty prince made 
Henry of England his friend, and found means to conciliate 
the friendfhip of Lewis likewife. Lewis had a ftfter, Mary v 
who' had been married to the vifeount of Narbonne , 


fecond fon to Gajlon , count of Foix^ by whom fhe had 
Gajlon de Foix , and a daughter, Germana , of whom her 
uncle Lewis was exceffively fond. This lady had been 
deftined to be the wife of Ferdinand , duke of Calabria ,• the 
true heir of the crown of Naples j but Ferdinand , the 
Catholic , found means to defeat that project, and he fent 
an artful ecciefiaftic, but without any chara&er, to propofe 
to Lewis a match between himfelf and Germana de Foix, 
and offering tofeaic the crown of Naples upon the heirs 


of 
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of the marriage. Lewis received the prop'ofal with great 
pleafiire, and renounced all pretenfions to that crowns upon' 
receiving from Ferdinand a hundred thoufand ducats for the 
expences of the war. He inliftedj however, that all the 
Neapolitan nobility, whofe perfons had been imprifoned, or 
eftates confifcated, ftiould be reinitiated in their Country 
and pofleflions ; to which Ferdinand agreed. 

And The ambition of the houfe of Aujlria being thus defeated 

Lewis with regard to Naples , the next care of Lewis was how to 
evades the evade the performance of the treaty of Blaisi He diflem- 
execution bled fd wellj that it was with an apparent relu&ance hti 
of the confented to call an aflembly of the ftates at Tdufs^ in order 
treaty of to deliberate upon its validity. After a pretended examina* 
£/eis. tion, it was difapproved and rejected, and before the aflem¬ 

bly broke up, Lewis married his daughter Claude to the count 
of Ango^ileftie, the heir of his crown. Though this mar¬ 
riage gave a terrible blow to the hopes of Philip , yet he 
confidered it as the effeCt of his father-in-law, Ferdinand’s 
policy, and being now upon his death-bed, he appointed 
Lewis to be the guardian of his infant fon, Charles of Lux - 
embaurg , afeerwards the famous emperor Charles V. Ferdi¬ 
nand the Catholic , had by this time, punctually executed all 
his engagements with regard to Naples , to which country 
he repaired, with his new queen ; and upon his return to 
refume the government of Cajlile , after the death of Philips 
he had a conference with Lezvis> who was then at Savona , 
and he advifed the Genoefe to be eafy under the French go¬ 
vernment. They did not, however, take his council, for 
in the year 1506, they expelled the French governor, and 
new modelled their conflritution, under pretence that the 
power of the nobility was become too intolerable to bd 
longer born, and feized upon Spczzia , which they delivered 
back to Lewis . He refolved to chaftifc in perfon the ring¬ 
leaders of this revolution, efpecially as the infurgents be¬ 
haved with the mofl brutal cruelty cowards the French . He 
advanced with his army to A/li , where the Genoefe offered 
to fubmit, but it was only with a view of gaining reinforce¬ 
ments. Lewis rejected their fuit. His general, the marquis of 
Mantua , attacked them in the rear, as he himfelf did in the 
front, and they were defeated, with the Iofs of three thou¬ 
fand killed and taken prifoners. He then befieged their 
city, and the fenate fent a deputation out to implore his 
companion. Lewis , exafperated at the citizenshaving chofen 
a filki-dyer for their duke, and at the indignities they had 
done to his majeffy, refuted to fee them ; but by the inter- 
ceiiion of marfli 3 l d?Arabcife , it was refolved to pardon the 
mutineers, if they would lay down their arms. They 
were fo far from agreeing to this, that, notwithstanding all 
the remonftrances of the fenate and nobility, they agffil 
attacked the French , and were defeated with confiderable 

lofs. 
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city, into which, Lewis made a triumphal entry, and par- becomes 
doned the fenate. He then took the city and republic into matter uf 
his protection ; but declared it to be unalienably annexed Gw«, 
to his crown, and that it fhould have no laws but fuch as 
he Ihould prefcribe, by his governor the marfhal d } Amboife , 
or his fucceffors. To thofe important conditions he added 
many others, equally mortifying to the inconftant Genoefe, 
and obliged them to pay the expences of the expedition. 

Lewis having glorioufly finifhed this war, had the inter- and is re. 
view we have already mentioned with Ferdinand the Catholic , conciled 
at Savona •, and as an undoubted teftimony of the merits to the 
of Gonfalvo , the great captain, who had driven his troops emperor# 
out of Naples , he honoured him with a gold chain from his 
own neck, though he knew Ferdinand to be fo jealous of 
that general, that he was carrying him back little better 
than a prifoner to Spain. The empire of Gerniany was 
alarmed at the progrefs of the French king in Italy, and 
put Maximilian at the head of an army to oppofe his pro¬ 
grefs, and to attack the Venetians his allies. 

By this time, Lewis and Fredinand had fecretly refolved 
upon the league which was afterwards formed at Cambray 
againft the Venetians. The motives and progrefs of which Vo!. X* 
we have already fully defcribed in the paflages referred to p. 226^ 
in the margin. Maximilian had offered the Venetians a 227, 
truce. The marfhal Trivulzi, who commanded for Lewis, et f eq . 
rejected it, becaufe it was not to be general, but the Vene- Volf IX. 
tians accepted of it, notwithftanding his diffent $ by which p 36, 87 
the duke of Gueldres, Lewis's ally, was in the moft immi- K] fJ 

..... A _u „:__ n/r. • etjs q * 
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crufhed by Maximilian 


expectations in Italy , was ftill more exafperated than Lewis 
was, at being obliged to accept of fo difgraceful a truce. 
The emperor and Lewis were eafily reconciled to each 
other by the miniftry of the cardinal d’Amboife , and Mar- 
garet, dutchefs dowager of Savoy; and there fcarcely was a 
ftate in Europe who had not fome demand upon, or fome 
matter of refentment againft the Venetians. It certainly 
was againft all the maxims of policy, for Lewis to enter fo 
warmly as he did into the league of Cambray. The Vene¬ 
tians were, his natural allies, and it was natural in them to 
maintain him in the poffeffion of the Milanefe againft Maxi¬ 
milian, , who in faCt afpired to the monarchy of all Italy, 

and who, with the pope, was to be the almoft only gainer 
by the war. 

The bifhop of Pavia was the only counfellor Lewis 
had who had the honefty to reprefent this, and much 
more, againft his entering into the league; but Lewis, and 
ms minifter the cardinal, had conceived fo rooted an averfion 
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had from Maximilian , agreed that Ziu?/; Ihould receive the 
inveftiture of the Milanefe finfiply for himfeif, his heirs, and 
fucceflors. Lewis was likewife flattered with the hopes of 
recovering all that the Venetians poflefled beyond the Adda, 
- T , _ in the Milanefe. 

He defeats jjjg indefatigable pains of the cardinal d'Amboife , a 

body of Swifs was taken into French pay ; and the army 0/ 
Leivis was ready to march by the firft of Aprils 1509. The 
queen, whom Lewis loved, oppofed his palling the Alps in 
perfon ; but the cardinal's counfels, and the king's hatred of 
the Venetians , prevailed over her remonftrances ; and he fet 
out with a full refolution tif taking the firft opportunity to 
fight the enemy. His army, in which were eight thoufand 
Swifs foot, was one of the beft that had ever marched from 
France to Italy. Its van was commanded by the marfhals 
Chaumont and Trivulzi ; the main body by himfeif; and the 
rear by the count of Longueville. Lewis was fo unhappy* 
that he completely defeated the Venetians at the battle of 
Ghiarra d’Adda ; where they loft their brave general Akia- 
no , fcnd five thoufand, fome fay nine thoufand, men, befides 
prifoners ; and Lewis , by the rapid progrefs of his arms, 
reduced all the Venetian part of the Milanefe. 
ind is de- Cardinal cPAmboife , though 111 of a flow fever, had followed 
ceived by his matter, in a clofe litter, over the Alps j and had, before 
his allies, this time, perceived his bad policy, in prefling Lewis to en¬ 
ter into the league of Cambray. The Venetians would have 
yielded up all the territory he wanted, to have purchafed his 
friendfliip; and he found that the whole ftreis of the war 
muft lie upon him. He complained of this to Maximilian * 
who was too weak, and too indolent* to fulfil the engage¬ 
ments he had entered into, though he was to be the chief 
gainer by the war. The pope equally hated Maximilian and 


Lewis , and had already fhewn his difguft at the latter receiv¬ 


ing the inveftiture of the Milanefe. Lewi's was fenfible of all 
this ; and, by giving peace to Venice , might have ftill re¬ 
trieved the falfeftep he had taken : but, from a miftaken de¬ 
licacy, and the fondnefs he had for the Ample inveftiture ofthe 
Milanefe , which he adtuallyhad not yet received, herefufed 
the offer made him by the Venetians , of yielding up to him 
all the towns claimed by the emperor. 

Maximilian arrived, at laft, at Trent ; where he bellowed* 
on the cardinal d’Amboife, in his matter’s name, the fo much 
defired inveftiture of Milan ; but not before he had received 
from the cardinal the fum of fixty thoufand crowns. Lewis,- 
nouvithftanding the delicacy he affedbed towards the empe¬ 
ror, (hewed more moderation than he had done in the be¬ 
ginning of the wary towards the Venetians. He, indeed, con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the pope; who was forced to allow him 
the difpofal of all the vacant benefices in his dominions : 
but, by refufing to accept of, or garrifon, Maximilian* 
town*, he favcd the republic of Venice ; which had adtuaily 
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mven orders for all her troops and garrifons to withdraw 
from the continent. Maximilian had fent a eommiffary to 
take poffeffion of Padua ; the inhabitants would not receive 
him; they had expelled all the Germans from their city, and 
they were fupported by the Venetians, about the time that 
lewis returned with a part of his army to France ; and 
from that period we may date the recovery of the Venetian 
power and commonwealth from their feemingly unavoidable 

deliru&ion. in* 

We have already related the differences that happened That pope 
among the members of the league of Cambray , upon the re- abandons 
turn of Lewis to France. The ends of pope 'Julius had been the league 
anfwered, by his recovering all the towns and territories in of Cam - 
Italy that had been difmembered from the holy fee. Ferdi- bray . 
jwWhad likewife fucceeded in his views; and Maximilian 
was baffled in his attempts to take Padua , though he befieged 
it with forty thoufand men for feventeen days. 

The pope now began to unmafk his real intentions ; which 
were to drive all the barbarians, as he called the French and 
Germans , out of Italy. He infilled upon Maximilian making 
peace with Venice ; and not fucceeding with him, he applied 
to the ele&ors, whom he brought over to his intereft. 

Maximilian and Lewis ■were, fenfibleof the pope’s views, and 
united themfelves more clofely than ever. The former mort¬ 
gaged to Lewis the city and citadel of Verona for fifty thou¬ 
fand ducats ; but the Venetians , finding the alliance againft 
them weakened, were the lefs follicitous about Maximilians 

efforts. 

The pontiff was indefatigable in his endeavours to break 
the lately cemented union. He gave the inveftiture of the 
kingdom of Naples to Ferdinand , in confideration of the 
yearly tribute of a palfrey and a purfe of gold. He abfolved 
the Venetians from their excommunication ; and prevailed 
with the Swifs troops, in the fervice of Lewis, to demand an 
augmentation of their pay. Lewis refufed to gratify them in 
this; upon which a very confiderable body of them left his 
fervice, but he replaced them with Grifons. At laft ? his ho- 
linefs openly broke with Lewis , who called an afi'embly of 
his clergy at Tours , to deliberate upon the meafures he was 
to take againft his holinefs. 

Cardinal d’Jmbois was now dead ; but his nephew, the An alTcm- 
marfhal de Chaumont , had repelled the Swijs, in the pope’s bly of the 
pay, in their attempts to penetrate into the Milanefe. The French 
affemhly at Tours had formally pronounced, that the pope clergy at 
might be treated like any other temporal prince, if he was Tours. 
the aggreffor in an unjuft war; that his cenfures ought* in ibid. 
fuchacafe, to be of no validity ; that he ought to receive no p. 23s. 
money out of France ; and, that the ecclefiaftical benefices 
Should be taxed to maintain a war againft him. Lewis , in 
confequence of this declaration, renewed the treaty of Cam¬ 
bray with the emperor ; and took meafures for sffembling a 

Voi. XL T general 
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general council, before which the pope was to be brought td 

judgment. 

The affairs o f Lewis, at this time* were managed with 
great abilities in Italy, where he loft the marfhal de Chau - 
mont ; who, though no more than thirty-eight years of age* 
was one of the moft accomplifhed generals of that time. He 
was fucceeded by Trivulzi ; who likewife maintained the 
glory of the French arms with great fuccefs, and beat the 
pope’s parties and armies whenever he engaged them. The 
famous chevalier Baycn'd was likewife difttnguiflied for many 

5 1 orious actions during this Italian war ; but the fuccefles of 
,ewis were more fplendid than folid, for he was a&ually 
Jofing upon the main. Julius had excommunicated and at¬ 
tacked his ally the duke of Ferrara , whofe defence coft 
Lewis vaft fums- His new, and indeed unnatural, ally, the 
emperor Maximilian , Was rather burthenfome than fervice- 
able to him. His enemy, the pope, was clofely united with 
Ferdinand the Catholic , now king of Naples ; and his holinefs, 
notwithftanding his repeated defeats, and his labouring un¬ 
der all the difeafes attendant upon eld age, ftill continued to 
be the irreconcileable enemy of Lewis ; to whofe moderation 
it was owing that he retained, at this time, even the poiief- 
fion of Rome . 

Xrrors of Lewis faw his errors when it was too late to retrieve them; 
Lewis. and he found all his attempts to convene a general council 

at Pifa to be ineffe&ual. His armies in Italy , though main¬ 
tained at an immenfe expence, were under no discipline} 
and were compofed chiefly of German and Grifon mercena¬ 
ries. The ftate of Genoa was daily making efforts to fhake 
off his yoke ; and the pope had prevailed with young Hem] 
VIII. the richeft and moft fpirited prince of his age, to de¬ 
clare againft him. The root of all thofe misfortunes lay in 
ihe irrefolution of Lewis himfelf. He was now chiefly go¬ 
verned by his queen, who thought it highly impious to 
make war againft his holinefs ; and he thereby loft all the 
advantages that the valour of his generals in Italy bad ac- 
Vol. X. quired. The pope had obliged the affembly at Pifa, where 

£>. 234. fome prelates met, to retire, with difgrace, to Milan \ and 

his proceedings, violent as they were, werefeconded by the 
applaufe of all Italy , for the hatred he exprefled againft the 
barbarians, efpecially the French. 

It was about this time that Maximilian had formed his 
fcheme of being himfelf made pope, and he began to aft 
with a remarkable coldnefs towards LeiUis. The pope bad 
now framed the confederacy, which he called the holy league^ 
and engaged in it the kings of England and Spain , the Vene¬ 
tians, the Swifs, and many German and Italian ftates. Hem] 
of England, before he proceeded to hoftilities, made a formal 
requihtion of all the French territories formerly belonging to 
the crown of England. This demand was the more furpriz- 

ing, as he had juft ftniftied a treaty with Lewis , and had re¬ 
ceive 
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t egive^ all the arrears that had been owing to his father by 
Charles VIII. and Lewis had given him no pretext for a rup- 
cure; but the glory of being defender of the church, fup- 
plied, with Henry, all defers of policy and juftice. He con¬ 
cluded a treaty with the king of Arragon, feeiningly for the 
conqueft of Gulenne aiid the defence of the holy fee ; hut, in 
reality, to give Ferdinand an opportunity of conquering Na¬ 
varre for himfelfj and to oblige Lewis to recall his troops out 
of Italy ; but Lewis wifely renewed the old leagues of his 
crown with the Seals, and engaged them to invade England. 

John d'Alhret had married the princefs of Navarre; by Artificial 
which, that crown, fo earrieftly coveted by Ferdinand, was conduft 
transferred to the Albrel family. The pope, to bleafe Per- of Ferdi- 
dinand, h ad p u t Nava 


jt 


inftead of Guienne , the Englijh 


the marquis of Dorfct\ who commanded therti, to under 
the crown of Navarre. The marquis fawthrough his de- 
fign, and difappointed it, by returning to England. In this 
expedition the Englijh loft above three thoiifand men, with¬ 
out entering Guienne: but they preferved their fuperiority at 
fea; where they defeated the French fleet under admiral Porf- 


Brefl 
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Maximilian , who, for the reafons already Gaftbh 
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began to cool in his ^alliance; and, under many pretexts, r»eral in 
particularly that of having been no gainer by the league of Italy , 
Camhray, he began to fide with the pope. Lewis perceived Vol. %. 
the importance of the.blow that was aimed at him, and fent p. 23$* 
orders to Gajlon de Foix , duke of Nemours , his general in 
Italy, at all eveiits, to hazard a.decifive blow, that might 

_ I /• « • 1 • 


overawe the confederates, De 


no more than 


twenty-three years of age, was one of the beft generals of 
his time. He had forced the Neapolitan and papal troops to 
raife the fiege of Bologna with difgrace. He had retaken Bre- 
feia from the Venetians , and defeated them with the lofs of 
eight theufand of their beft troops. Thofe, and many other, 
glorious actions, encouraged Lewis to venture a general en¬ 
gagement, before his army in Italy was farther reduced j and 
de Foix , in order to bring it on, beiieged Ravenna with abouc 
twenty-two thoufand men. # . 

The confederates were commanded by John de Medici is killed, 

and the flower of the Spanijh generals, who, afterwards, but gains 

made the greateft figures in Europe ; but they were entirely the battle 

defeated with th^ lofs of feven thoufand men;,and de Foix °f Raves- 

loft his life in following the purfuit too far. Palice fuc- 

ceeded to the command of the French army, arid took Co- 

fenaj Imola , Forli, and Ravenna : all which he delivered into 

the hands of cardinal SanJverino, with whom he foon after 
broke. 
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The victory of Ravenna might have been of the utmoft 
advantage to Lewis, had de Foix been fucceeded by a general 
of equal ability to himfelf; or had not Lewis , from an ill, 
judged frugality, left his troops deftitute both of pay and 
fupport. The emperor began to repent of his new connec¬ 
tions, and the Venetians to treat with Lewis. Henry VIII. 
roufed them out of their defpondency, by promifing to em¬ 
bark, with more vigour than ever, in the alliance; and he 
and the pope, at laft, prevailed with Maximilian to publifh 
his avocatory letters j commanding all the Germans , in the 
French pay, to leave that fervice; by which Lewis loft the 
flower of his army in Italy. 

Thus the face of affairs was changed in Italy. The Ve¬ 
netians broke off all connexions with Lewis, and took a body 
of Swifs into their pay. Another body of thofe mercenaries, 
to the number of twenty thoufand men, reinftated young 
Maximilian Sforza, fon of the Moor, in the dutchy of Milan. 
The Genoeje expelled the French , and received Fregofa for 
their duke. The Venetians took pofTeffion of Cremona and 
Bergamo. The pope recovered Bologna , and all that the 
French had feized in Romania ; while Palice , at the head of 
fcarce four thoufand men, retired towards the Milanefe. This 
wonderful revolution was brought about by the determined 
fpirit of pope ‘Julius II. and the gold of Henry VIII. who 
fpent immenfe fums for the reduXion of France , through the 
inftigation of his minifter, Wolfey, who was in hopes, there¬ 
by, of obtaining the papal tiara. 

Avarice of The avarice of Lewis ftill continued, more and more, to 

Lewis, diftrefs his affairs. Palice had been obliged to evacuate Pa¬ 
via and Lodi , which the Venetians took pofleflion of. Tri- 
vulzi , after being forced to abandon Milan , had retired to¬ 
wards Piedsnont ; all the military fkill and courage of the 
chevalier Bayard did not enable him to keep his ground ; and, 
in three months after the glorious battle of Ravenna, Lewis 
had fcarcely a foot in Italy, except the citadel of Milan, that 
he could call his own. A mifunderftanding, which was re¬ 
newed between him and the Venetians, bade fair to put him, 
once more, in poffefiion of the Milanefe. The pope had 
preffed the Venetians to cede to the emperor all that they had 
offered him, when Lewis had beaten their troops, after the 
league of Camhray ; but, as they hated and diftrufted both 
Maximilian and the pope, they rejeXed the propofal, and 
renewed their engagements with Lewis for his receiving the 
Milanefe, upon their keeping all that they had beyond the 
Mda. 

The warlike pope Julius II. was now dead, and fuc¬ 
ceeded by Leo X. who purfued his predeceffor's plan, for 
driving all foreigners out of Italy. For this purpofe, the 
holy league was renewed ; and it was agreed by the confe¬ 
derating parties, that France fhould be invaded by the pope, 
the emperor, and the king of England. The contents of 
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this league was communicated to Lewis by Ferdinand, who 
betrayed all parties } and who, upon Lewis promifing to give 
x$ Navarre, concluded a neutrality. 

Nothing could be more impolitic than the paflion which who is 
lewis file wed for the recovery of the Milanefe, at this time, fond of re- 
by disfurnifhing his kingdom of troops, at a jun&ure when covering 
it was to be attacked by a powerful confederacy. He trufted the Mila- 
to the aflurances of Ferdinand , who promifed to favour him j nefe . 
and to the abilities of his general, la Lrimouille, which un¬ 
doubtedly were great. This general was then at the head 
of fixteen thoufand foot, and about eight thoufand horfe ; 
and, paffing the Alps, he and Trivulzi , who ferved under 
him, foon reduced all the Milanefe , excepting Como and No¬ 
vara , which laft place they befieged. It was garrifoned by 
fix thoufand Swifs , a nation which was now become the 
inveterate enemies of the French , commanded by Francis 
Sforza , brother to the deceafed duke Maximilian. Not- 
withftanding the brave defence made by the garrifon, the 
place muft have been taken, had not a frefh army of Swifs 
advanced to its relief, who cut Trimouille’s army in pieces ; 
and thus the French once more loft Milan . Lewis , in vain, 
exclaimed againft Ferdinand , whom he accufed to have 
failed in his engagements ; and the Venetians entered into a 
treaty with the pope ; who, however, could not fucceed in 
his attempts to reconcile them with the emperor, or entirely 
to detach them from Lewis . 

The time was now come for the confederates againft Danger of 
France to begin their operations. The Swifs had acceded France , 
to their alliance, and France was now in more danger than 
ihe had known fince the reign of Charles VI. Lewis , as 
ufual, had recourfe to negotiations and conceffions, and made 
the pope his friend by giving up the fchifmatical prelates of 
the council of Pifa. It is thought that Lewis’s queen, who 
always abhorred his being at war with the pope, was highly 
inftrumental in this reconciliation; but the confederates fup- 
plied the lofs of the pope, by the activity of Henry VIII. the 
valour of the Swifs , and the treachery of Ferdinand , who 
once more abandoned Lewis. Henry VIII. had the glory of 
advancing a hundred thoufand crowns to the emperor Max¬ 
imilian, and of being ferved by him as a mercenary, in his 
army, at the rate of an hundred crowns a day. By the league 
of Mechlin, fo called from the place where it was concluded, 
the emperor, Maximilian, was to have Burgundy ; the pope, 

Provence and Dauphiny : Henry, Normandy ; and Ferdinand, 

Guienne. 

About the middle of May, 1513, the Englijh army landed which is 
at Calais ; and, on the feventeenth of 'June, it marched to- invaded 
wards Terouenne (which had a garrifon of about two thou- by thei’s*. 
fand men, under Teligni) and invefted it. Lewis gave or- glijh. 

^ers that it (hould be relieved. Henry landed in perfon at 

T 3 Calais , 
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at Calais, on the thirtieth of the fame month, with a great 
reinforcement of troops; and being joined by the emperor, 
who pleaded his inability to execute the engagements he had 
entered into by the treaty of Mechlin , the Englijh army be¬ 
fore Te-ouemte is faid, by French hiftorians, to have amounted 
to fifty thoufand men} but this feems far to exceed the 
truth. 

who pain Lewis was then at Amiens', and the du|ce of Longneville , 
the ">att c vvhc had under him Police, Bayard , and fome of rhe beft 
of the French pffcers, commanded the army that was to a (ft again# 
Sj>u?s* the Enoj/h, Several fmall engagements had pafled between 

the two armies 5 but, at laft, the duke of LonguettHlc threw 
into it tome troops ; and, on the fixteemh of Avgujl, both 
armies, by chance rather than a’efign, came to a general en¬ 
gagement ; in which the French were entirely defeated. This 
battle, which we have reafon to believe was chiefly owing 
to the excellent difpofitions made by Maximilian , was termed 
that of the Spurs, becaui’e the confternation of the French 
was fo great, that they (hewed no alacrity but in flying. The 
duke of Longueville , Police , the chevalier Bayard , Sniffy, d'Am- 
boife , and moift of the French general officers of note, were 
taken prifcners. 

Perhaps hiftorians, the French efpecialJy, have been too 
catelefs in their relations of this battle ; which, in fadt, was 
attended with littie lefs to the French but that of reputation. 
Lewis had ordered hisgenerals not to fight, unlefs they were 
certain of vi<ftory. They had made fuch difpofitions, that 
they thought they could not fail of it ; and had begun the 
engagement before they difeovered that all the meafures they 
bad taken had been counter-added by the enemy ; fo that, 
ir.ftead of fighting, they fled. Lewis replaced the duke of 
Longueville with the duke of Angoulejme, the prefumpiive heir 
of his crown j apd gave him the like orders : but, on the 
tyventy-fourtb of Augujl , Terouenns was furrendered, and its 
fortifications razed. " ' ' 

About the tiine that the league of Mechlin was formed, 
Lewis had renewed his engagements with James IV. king of 

Scotland j and, though that prince was married to Henry % 
fifter, prevailed with him to declare war againft England. 
with the The event was, that James loft his life at the battle of Flod - 
Sects, den j where almoft all his nobility were cut off. His death 

and defeat made a prodigious impreflion upon Lewis , efpe- 
cially when Henry was prevailed upon, by his imperial mer¬ 
cenary, to befiege Tour nay ; which he foon took. It i* 
thought, not without reafon, that Lewis had a ferret corre- 
fpondence with Maximilian ; and, that he made Tournay the 
price of his not being attacked by Henry in a more danger¬ 
ous quarter than the Low Countries. Tournay capitulated in 
a few days, as Lewis had given the duke of Angculefae no or¬ 
ders to relieve it$ and its bishopric was given ta Woljeyt 

upon 


Lewis -tt 

news his 

engage¬ 

ments 
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upon which, Henry returned to England , and the campaign 
was clofed on that fide. 

It feems to be next to certain that Lewis had, by this 
time, fecretly gained over Wo fey to his intereft ; other wife 
jt js difficult to account for the reafons why Henry did not 
march from Calais to the gates of Paris with his army, which 
was the moft numerous any king of EnglandhzA commanded 
in France. This was the more practicable for Henry , as he 
had advanced four hundred thoufand crowns to Maximilian ; 
which he employed in hiring twenty thoufand Swifs , and a 
large body of German cavalry, under Ulric, duke of Wir- 
tens berg, to invade Burgundy ; where they laid fiege to Dijon . 

Trimouille commanded in the place, and did Lewis the moft 
eminent fervices; even, perhaps, to the faving of his crown. 

Having taken fome Swifs officers prifoners, he treated Policy of 
them with fo much addrefs and politenefs, that they frankly Trimotc 
owned, that all the antipathy of their nation againft the tile* 

French was owing to the avarice of Lewis , who had neg¬ 
lected to pay the great arrears due to them from himfelf and 
predeceffors, amounting to four hundred thoufand crowns ; 
that they could not depart from their engagements with the 
holy fee, and Sforza , duke of Milan ; and they thought, that 
Charles , prince of Spaiy, the fame whom we have before 
called Charles of Luxembourg , had a good right to that part 
of Burgundy which was ftipulated to his family by the treaty 
of Blots. Trimouille finding all that his prifoners faid to bo 
true, employed them to prevail with their chiefs to enter 
into a negotiation ; and it foon terminated in a treaty ; by 
which LrimnuUU engaged, in his mafter’s name, to gratify 
the Swifs in all their demands; and paid them twenty thou¬ 
fand crowns of their arrears, by way of advance, befides 
putting into their hands his own nephew, one of his general 
officers, and four of the principal citizens of Dijon , as hof- 

tages. 

Upon the condufion of the treaty, the Swifs raifed the 
fiege, but Lewis refufed to ratify the treaty. This exafpe- 
rated the Swifs 9 and thehoftages were condemned to death. 

As the whole kingdom of France agreed that Trimouille s con¬ 
duct had faved their crown, the avarice of Lewis was uni- 
verfally exclaimed again#; and he was obliged to ratify the 
treaty, fo far as related to the money; but, before it was 
paid, the prifoners made their efcape. 

The fyftem of power in Europe received, at this time, a Lewis re¬ 
new turn, through the jealoufy which the pope, with great Heved 
reafon, now entertained of the houfe of Aujlria. He had, from his 
in vain, preffed Lewis to ratify that part of the treaty of Di - embarraffi 
jon which related to the eftablifhment of the Sforza family meat, 
in the Milanefe. Lewis could not be brought to this, and 
{truck into a plan for totally difuniting the confederacy 
againft him ; for he offered his daughter F.ene in marriage to 

the prince of Spain ^ who was grandfon both to Ferdinand and 

. T'4 
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Maximilian , with all his right upon the Milanefe and Germ 
for her portion. The propofal was greedily embraced by 
both thofe princes, though they had already, as far as was 
in their power, married Charles to the princess Mary of Eng. 
land , Henry's filler. This negotiation was difcovered by 
Afion, Henry's minifter at the French court; and the pope, 
who was alarmed at the thoughts of an Auftrian prince being 
in pofTeflion of the Milanefe , was foon informed of it. 

From the fliort fketch we have given, the reader will eafily 
perceive, that Henry , who had been, all this time, fighting 
Ferdinand's and Maximilian s battles, muft be enraged be¬ 
yond meafure, at their treachery ; that it was the intereft of 
the pope to preferve the ballance of power in Italy , by pre¬ 
venting the propofed match from taking place; and, that 
the bufinefs of Lewis was, to difunite his enemies by any 
means. The pope prevailed with the latter to enter into a 
correfpondence with Henry , who appeared now to be very 
placable towards France ; and Lewis , who detefted, as much 
as he did, both Maximilian and Ferdinand , laid before Henry , 
as a pledge of his fincerity, the whole negotiation about the 
marriage j but it is hard to fay what turn affairs might have 
taken, had it not been for an unexpedled event, which hap¬ 
pened, about this time, by Lewis becoming a widower. 
Manage- French generals, when prifoners in England , have often 
mentof proved fuccefsful negotiators j and been more ufeful to their 
the duke country in their civil, than they could have been in their 
of Longue - military, capacity, The duke of Longueville , ever fince the 
*ville in battle of the Spars , had been a captive in England ; and be- 
Fingland. ing a kind of favourite with Henry , he artfully hinted at a 

match between the princefs Mary and Lewis , who was but 
fifty-fix years of age, and therefore might polfibly have by 
her an heir to his kingdom. Henry agreed to the propofal, 
upon Leivis engaging, inftead of receiving from him a for¬ 
tune with his {liter, to pay him an hundred thoufand crowns 
annually for ten years. This negotiation was concluded oil 
the fecond of A hrguft , 1514. 

Lewis, while he was yet uncertain as to Henry's determi¬ 
nation, had given Richard de la Pole , the neareft heir to the 
crown of England, of the York branch, the command of ten 
or twelve thou'and troops on the coaflof Picardy , probably 
with a view of his making a defcent upon the coaft of Eng¬ 
land, if the negotiation did not fucceed j but, upon the 
treaty being figned, de la Pole's commiffion was recalled, and 
he himfelf retired to Adetz upon a penfion of fix thoufand 
crowns a year allowed him by Lewis. 

Lewis T he duke of Norfolk carried the bride over to ..‘/Re¬ 

marries. villi’, where ihe was received with raptures by the bride- 
zhe prin- groom, who was more infirm than he was aged. Thenup- 
cefs Mary t j a i s were celebrated with the utmofl magnificence; and the 
of Eng- charms of the bride, who W 3 s then but in her feventeenth 

haul. year, touched the heart of the duke o f Angoulefme fo much, 

that 
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that it was .with difficulty he was prevailed upon, by a friend, 
to defift from an attempt to exclude himfelf from the fuc- 
ceffion to the crown of France. There is, however, fome 
reafon for fufpedting that Mary , even at this time, looked 
upon her future hufband, Charles Brandon , who attended her, 
with no unfavourable eyes. The pope was, by no means, 
difpleafed with a match which feemed to defeat the views of 
the houfe of Au/lria in Italy ; but he applied himfelf now to 
prevent the Swifs from re-entering into the fervice of France; 
his great plan being, that all Italy fhould be governed by Ita¬ 
lian fovereigns. He fucceeded fo far, that Lewis , in purfuit 
of his favourite meafu re (that of recovering the Milanefe) by 
his general, the duke of Bourbon , was obliged to take into 
his pay fixteen thoufand Germans ; and, placing himfelf at 
their head, with a body of French , he marched to Italy. In 
the mean while, the Adornas , who commanded Genoa , under 
lewis , were depofed from that dukedom; and the French 
were befieged in thecaftle of the Lanthorn , which was taken; 
and the French thereby loft all footing in Genoa. 

The conftitution of Lewis was then broken fo much, that His death, 
it was irrecoverable; and it was naturally, perhaps juftly, 
thought that his being married, when he was fifty-fix years 
of age, to the moft beautiful princefs in Europe^ contributed 
to his death ; which happened in January^ 1515 (he having 
lived but eighty days with his third wife) in the feventeenth 
year of his reign. 

The kingdom of France , under Lewis XII. was happier character, 
than, perhaps, it would have been, if governed by a prince 
of greater genius and ambition. He was, in his private 
charadter, a worthy man; and his foie aim was the good of 
his people. He had his family weaknefs, that of coveting 
the fovereignty of the Milanefe ; but it was far from cofting 
him fo dear as it did his predeceffor. His chief ftain was 
avarice, which prevented his counter-adting his enemies ; 
for it is certain, that money, well difpofed, might have ena¬ 
bled him to retain Milan ; but, at the fame time, he was 
magnificent, if not profufe, in his expences upon his own 
court and perfon. The league of Cambray was certainly a 
wrong meafure ; but he (hewed a particular regard to Pon- 
cbier , bifliop of Paris , who oppofed it; as he did to feveral 
other minifters who were of the fame fentiments. In (horty 
he had a fincere defire to render his people happy; and he 
was not afhamed to acknowledge and reform the errors of 
his government, even when they took their rife from his own 
obftinacy. 

He pufhed, perhaps, the principle of frugality too far, 
beeaufe he did not raife upon his people taxes fufficient to 
maintain his foreign intereft againft the Englijh and Swifs , 
or to refent the grofs affronts put upon him by the king of 
Spain, His frugality led him into another error, which was 

that 
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that of felling the lucrative places in his government, 
xvhich he railed, in his reign, twelve hundred thoufand livrej 
in the diocefe of Paris. A moderate tax upon the fubjedi; 
would have been lefs burdenfome than fuch a venality of 
places; asthepurchafer, undoubtedly, raifed upon the people 
what he paid for his employment. This venality, however, 
did not extend to the courts of law, the expences of which 
were then very moderate. The whole of his revenue a- 
mounted to above thirteen million of livres, which at that 
fime, were equal in value to fix hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds; but the proper deductions and confiderations being 
made,thefum may be now equivalent to about two million, 
five hundred thoufand pounds, and with that inconfiderable 
fiim he defrayed the civil and military expences of his 
kingdom and court, which was exceffively magnificent. 
He accepted from his parliament a lift of three perfons to 
fill up any vacancy in the long robe, and he chofe one of 
the three. 

In the year 14.99, he publifhed one of the moft patriotic 
edi&s that, perhaps, ever ifliied from a fovereign; for he or¬ 
dained that the law Ihould always be obferved, notwith¬ 
standing any orders contrary to law, which a fovereign 
might be induced to iffue through importunity. He was 
the firft French monarch who emancipated his fubje&s from 
the tyranny of the foldiers, who had before always laid the 
peafants under contribution ; but by executing five or fix 
of the gens d’armerie, he put a flop to that atrocious 
practice. To conclude his character, though he was not a 
great genius, yet he was a moft excellent king, and the 
people of France never lived fo happy as under his govern¬ 
ment. Even during his life time, he had the glorious apt 
pellation of the Father of his People , and he put up the 
affronts of even being perionally fatirized for his parfimony, 
with the good natured reflection, that he chofe the people 
fbould rather laugh at his frugality than mourn at his op- 
preflion. 

. We have already feen that he was divorced in 1438, from 
his firft queen Joan of France , who died in 1505. By his 
fccond queen, Ann of Bretagne , he had two Tons, who died 
infants, and two daughters, Claude, who was married to 
his fucceflor the duke of Angoulefme , and Rene, who after 
being offered and promifed to various princes, was, in 1527 
married to the duke of Ferrara , ana was one of the moft 
amiable women of her time. She died a proteftant, in 157^ 
His third queen, by whom he had no iffue, was Mary til 
England, who furvived him eighteen years, and was married 
tq Brandon duke qf Suffolk, 

H ' ' ♦ * V 
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Francis I. 



E have already mentioned the affaffination of Lewis, 
duke of Orleans, by the duke of Burgundy. His 


His fon, by Margaret of Rohan, was Charles, who married 
Louifa of Savoy , the ifiue of which marriage was Francis , 
count, or as feme, but falfly, call him, duke of Angoulefme. 
Thus, Francis descending lineally from the firft duke of 
Orleans, brother to Charles VI. was the undoubted heir to 
the French monarchy. His mother was an accomplifhed 
lady, but young, profufe, amorous and vain. Being mother 
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fhe 


fo much 


court paid to her that fhe difgufted queen Atm of Bretagne , 
and ihe retired from court to her hufband’s favourite caftle 
of Cognac. It was generally thought that fhe had a paflion 
fox Charles, duke of Bourbon, which being flighted, it was 
converted into a moft furious hatred, and created ipnume- 
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kingdo 


at Cognac, for fome time, enabled her 
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education to her children; and her fon Francis , at the time favourites 
of his acceflion, was defervedly looked upon to be the fineft 
gentleman in France. The two great pofts of chancellor 
and conftable being then vacant, he gave the former to 
Anthony du Prat, and the latter to Charles duke of Bourbon. 

He favoured the marriage of Charles Brandon with thq 
queen dowager, and confirmed his treaties of friendfbipi 
with all the neighbouring powers, that he might be more 
at leifure to profecute his family claim upon the dutchy of 
Milan. His great minifter was du Prat , but his favourites 
were Arthur de Gouffier, and Flarimond de Robertet ; the 
former mafter of his houfhold, and the latter his fecretary. 

The public treafury being empty at the time of his accef- 
fion, bv du Prat’s advice he raifed money from the fale of 
offices " * 1 " ' ’ ' ” 1 -’ 


, which he encreafed, by adding a chamber to each 
of his parliaments. 


Even this was not fufficient to anfwer 


he was obliged to revive the taxes which 
his pre 3 eceflor had fupprefled. He kept his intended ex¬ 
pedition into Italy a profound fecret from all but his two 
favourites ; and as a preparative to his fuccefs, he endea¬ 
voured to cultivate a friepdfhip with pope Leo X. in order 
to regain the influence of his crown irk Genoa. 


The 


prote&ing the Adorna , 


Fregofa in that dukedom 


the Fietc 


by 


gofa fo much trouble, that he fecretly embraced the intereft 
of France ; and a project was formed for putting Francis 
in pofleffion of that republic. This being difeovered bjf 


Spaniards , they entered and pillaged 


a (finance 
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afiiftance of Andrew Daria , a noble Genoefe , who was ad¬ 
miral to Francis, the fchemes of the Spaniards were frunrat¬ 
ed, and the Genoefe government put itfelf under the French 
prote&ion. 

His dif- The vaft preparations made by Francis for invading Italy y 
ferences bad alarmed all Europe , but he never difcovered his intend 
with the tion till it was on the point of execution. Don Pedro de 
Swifs. Novara raifed ten thoufand Bifcyaners and Gafcons, for the 

fervice of Francis , and the duke of Guelders an equal num¬ 
ber of Germans ; fo that his army, upon a mufter, appeared 
to confift of forty thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand 
horfe. Before this great body began its march, the king 
ere&ed his county of Angouleftne into a dutchy, which he 
gave to his mother; and, at the fame time, he declared her 
regent. The Swifs , ever fince they had been difgufted by 
the parfimony of Lewis XII. had continued to be the de¬ 
clared enemy of France. The Venetians were her friends, 
becaufe they wanted to recover Verona from the emperor 
Maximilian . The famous cardinal of Sion, one of the moft 
artful men of his age, undertook to mediate between the 
Swifs and Francis , whom he betrayed, and encouraged them 
in their enmity, that he might raife his own importance. 

Ferdinand king of Spain was ftill alive, and being appre- 
' henfive that the great preparations of Francis were intended 

for the recovery of Navarre , he ftrengthened himfelf by an 
alliance with Henry VIII. of England, who was equally 
jealous that Francis intended to recover Tournay , of which 
IVolfey was ftill biihop. The preparations of Francis con¬ 
tinued to be fo myfterious, that a fecret league was entered 
into between Ferdinand, Maximilian, and the pope, by 
which the Swifs were to be employed againft the French;. 
but the true defigns of Francis were no fooner known, than 
the emperor and Ferdinand withdrew the contingencies they 
Vol. X. were obliged to furnilh, and left the pope and the Syjifs to 
p.241. oppo {e Francis• 

He in- Francis gave the command of the vanguard of his army 

vades to the conftable Bourbon, and that of the rear to the duke 

Italy. of Alengon , while he himfelf, attended by the dukes of 

Guelders , Lorrain , and Savoy , commanded the main body. 

He began his march about the beginning of Augujl 1515. 

He was then no more than twenty-one years of age ; but 

fo full of fire and fpirit, that he had been known to cry on 

hearing the gallant exploits of Gajloti de Foix at that age. 

The Swifs had guarded all the common paflages over rhe 

Alps, fo ftrongly, that Francis had been obliged to make a 

tiew road at Roque-Perriere, by which be defcended into 

Piedmont , and furprifed Profper Colonna , the pope’s general, 

who had been fent with a body of troops to obferve the 

motions of the French , but without any declared intention 

to attack them. The Szvifs were not difmaved at Francis 

penetrating into Piedmont, and continued to fkirt his army; 

but 
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tut by the mediation of the pope and the duke of Savoy, a 
negotiation was fet on foot between them, and Francis, 
who, promifed them feyen hundred thoufand crowns, as 
the porch afe of their friendfhip. While this treaty was in 
agitation, it was broken off by the arrival of the cardinal 
of Sion , with a frefh body of troops and money ; and they 
refolved to attack the French at Marignan, near Milan. 

Though Francis had offered them an immenfe fum for and wain* 


perhap 


friendfhip 

the indignation which his~fubje&s conceived at battle of 


the great 
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their haughty and unreafonable demands, operated greatly Mari p 
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. Marignan. The Swifs _ 

with long fpears, and two handed broad fvvords, and till 
the day ot that battle had been deemed invincible. They had 
indeed no horfe in their army ; but the ftrength and courage 
with which they fought fupplied that defedt The battle 
began about four in the afternoon, on the thirteenth of Septem- 
Icr, and lafted for fome hours after funfet, when both parties 
relied on the field of battle ; Francis himfelf making ufe of 
the carriage of a cannon for his pillow. Next morning he 
made the neceflary difpofitions for renewing the engage¬ 
ment, and about nine, the Swifs, who were deftitute of 
artillery as well as cavalry, were fo galled by the French 
cannon, and the heavy armed horfe, that they began their 
retreat, leaving twelve thoufand, out bf about twenty-five 
thoufand, men, which their army confifted of, dead on the 
field. Their retreat was made in excellent order, and they 
defeated a body of Venetians who had joined Francis, 
and ventured to oppofe them. The old marfhal Trivulzi, 
who had feen more fervice than any general of his time, 
ufed to fay, that all the preceding engagements he had 


nan. 


been in were but the play 
was a battle of giants. 

Swil .i 


Sforza 


Marig 


Milan 


treated by the king, who allowed him to enjoy his liberty, 
and a penfion in France. 

The battle of Marignan infpired all . parties with mode¬ 
ration, though it put Francis in pofieffion of the Milanefe 
almoft without refinance. 
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his captivity, having been long a (lave to the Germans, the vidtory, 
mijs and the Spaniards. Francis made a triumphal entry 
into Milan, where he fettled a civil government in imita¬ 
tion of that_ of France. He now gave law to Italy. He 
obliged Maximilian to reftore Verona to the Venetians ; he 
made a treaty with the pope, with whom he had an inter¬ 
view at Bologna, and who refigned into his hands Parma, 
and Placentia, upon Francis accepting of the Concordat, 
which was a mitigation of the Pragmatic Sanftion ; but 
Francis, at the fame time, reftored Urbina to the holy fee. 

Upon his return from his conference with the pope, who 
offered to create him emperor of the Eaft, he reviewed his 

army 
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army at Milan , and finding that his victory at MarigntM, 
had coft him four thoufand of his beft troops, he refolved* 
if poflible, to gain over the Swifs % arid accordingly con¬ 
cluded a treaty with them, and made them his friends, by 
paying them fix hundred thoufand crowns. He then no. 
mirtated the conftable. Bourbon , to whofe valour his 


Marig 


Ml* 


and leaving with him a body of twelve thoufand men, he 
returned to France, where he met with his queen and his 
mother at Lyons. His court there Was exceffively maeni- 

m « • a # • t Ti t rvt /I O 


Swift 


ibid. 

p. 242 

et feq 


ficent; but by that time, Maximilian 
inftigation of the pope, had taken tv 
into his pay, and invaded the Milanefi 
that the conftable was on the point of abandoning that 
capital, where the French government was hated* when he 
was relieved by another body of twelve thoufand Swift, in 
thepay of Francis , who forced Maximilian to retire. 

The love which the dutchefs 


by the appellation of Madante) 


Arigoulefme, (the firft 
Vho was diftinguiflied 

1 for the conftable 


The con- Bourbon , was now converted into fo rooted a hatred, that 


itable re- file 
called 
from his 
govern¬ 
ment of 
the Mi- 


given to Odet de Fo'ix, vif 
Ps ndiftrefs. Lautrec took Brefc 
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Catholic 
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time, Ferdinand 


Navarre 


laneft 


By 


Charles of Aujhia , became heir to the crown of Sp 
the rival of Francis for the empire. Though he v 
but fixteen years of age, he was provident, and fa_ 
and he refolved, at all adventures* to make Francis his friend, 
before he departed for his new dominions* A treaty was 


marry Francis s 
months oldj to 


Noyon 

who was ito more than twelve 


Francis 


year till the marriage was confummated, and to fatisfyall 
the king of Navarre's demands in fix months time. This 
treaty was fo advantageous to Francis , that he himfelf did 
not expect the performance of it j but the affairs of Charles, 


Sp 


perplexed, that he would 


have even granted more advantageous terms to have fecur- 


Low 


& 

Maximilian 


F 


advancing him two hundred thoufand crowns, and remitting 
to him a debt of three hundred thoufand more lent him by 
Lewis XII. he protnifed Francis the invefliture of the 
Milanefe. Francis agreed to all thofe terms, the more feadily, 
as Maximilian was now aged and infirm* fo that a vacancy 
in the empire was every day expedited. 
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iml% who ftill flood out againft him, into his intereft. He 
thought nothing too much to preferve th&«friendfhip of the 
nope? who hated him $ and he maintained the Concordat 
againft the univerfal confent of his people and parliament, 
as being a violation of the Pragmatic Sanction, and the 
rights of the Gallican Church. The material difference be¬ 
tween that Concordat and the Pragmatic Sanction, confifted 
in tbe pope’s not being obliged by the former, as he was by 
the latter, to call a general council in a limited time; nei¬ 
ther did the Concordat declare the general council to be 
fuperior to the pope. By the Concordat,, the king was tt* 
nominate, under certain reftri&ions, to all benefices, in his 
kingdom $ but he was to remit to Rome the annates, or 
twelve months revenue of each benefice* Francis had this 
meafure greatly at heart; but he was oppofed with vaft firing 
nefs by the clergy, who refufed to ratify the Concordat when 
it was prefented to them, and affirmed, that they neither 
could nor would do any thing in an affair that afie&ed the 
molt valuable intereft of the Gallican Churchy demanding, 
at the fame time, that an aifembly of the clergy Should be 
Called. The chancellor was blamed for thofe violent pro*- 
ceedings, which Francis carried on in the moft arbitrary 
manner; but in the mean time, the difpute was partly fu- 
fpended by the birth of a dauphin, which overwhelmed the 
people and court of France with joy. Francis never loft 
light of his Italian claims, in which he was encouraged by 
the pOpe, who ordered his kinfman, Lorenzo de Medici, to 
whom Francis had given the dutchy of Urbino , to aniwer at 
the font for the young dauphin. 

Upon the whole, it may be juftly faid, that Francis madly Canduft 
facrificed to the pope the material incerefts of his kingdom, of Fr*itds 
in ofder to purchase his friendlhip 5 fo much was he fet ort 
the fuccefs of his attempt to conquer Naples and Milan . 

He gave to Lorenzo de Medici , Magdalen of Boulogne , one 
of the ricliefl heirefles i s\ France in marriage. He courted 
IVolfey , the Englijh minifter, in the moft abjedf manner; 
with the fame view, and entered with him upon a negotia¬ 
tion for the reftitution of the bifhopric of Tournay , which 
IVolfey ftill pofTefied. As Francis was refolved, at all 
events, to recover that city, and fee, and to replace in it 
its old bifhop, who was his fubjeiSt, he paid Wolfey a large 
lum, and fettled upon him an annuity of fourteen thoufand 
livres a year. 

Lautrec continued, at this time, governor of Milan under 
Francis ; but being an interefted man, he not only loft the 

affections of the people there to his mafter, but prepoffefTed 
himielf fo much againft Trivulzi , that the gallant old 
general, when he was paft eighty years of age, died of 
heart-break. The death of Maximilian, which happened 
about this time, broke all the cobweb engagements that 
fubfifted between Francis and Charles. The former had Vol. IX, 

expended p. 96. 
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expended immenfe fums to be chofen emperor; but, n6t- 
withftanding all his profufion of favours to the fee of Rome } 
he was fecretly oppofed by the pope* 

Whatever encomiums French writers have beftowed upon 
Francis , it is certain that, in the great meafures both of 
government and war, he a£ted like a weak prince. He 
diftributed among the ele&ors of the empire above four 
hundred thoufand crowns, without being able to fecure a 
fingle vote, except that of Treves. He facrificed to the 
pope the liberties of the Gallican Churchy without receiving 
the lead: return, but that of treachery and ingratitude. He 
gave himfelf up to flatterers, who betrayed him; and hedif- 
covered no judgment in the choice he made of his minifters. 
At the fame time, it cannot be denied that Francis was na¬ 
turally poflefled of good qualities ; but all of them were 
ufelefs to his fubje&s, excepting his patronage of the fine 
arts, which were, however, far from compenfating for the 
miferies which his diffipated conduct brought upon his 
people. 

The arbitrary manner in which Francis conduced himfelf 
towards his clergy, and his nobility, operated ftrongly to 
his prejudice with the electors of the empire. They dread¬ 
ed their being degraded into French noblemen, if he fhould 
fucceed in his competition, and therefore they chofe Charles. 
This preference created a rooted hatred between Charles and 
Francis , and each of them endeavoured to make Henry 
VIII. of England his friend. Francis continued his profu¬ 
fion to gain Wolfey , and he agreed that the dauphin (though 
it is doubtful if he was then born) fhould efpoufe Henry's 
daughter, the princefs Mary. Thofe ridiculous marriages 
were, the ftate tricks of that time, and only made ufe of as 
expedients for temporary purpofes. Henry fent over the 
earl of Worcefter and the bifhop of Ely , that he might be 
certified whether a dauphin was then in being, and they 
were, ordered if an infant in that chara&er was prefented to 
them, to fatisfy themfelves as to its virility. 

The ties of friendfhip between Francis and Henry , were 
confirmed by the difappointment of the former in his views 
upon the empire, to which neither Henry nor his minifter 
were friends. Wolfey , on this occafion, afted with prodigious 
art and addrefs. He was courted equally by Francis and 
the emperor, who fettled upon him an additional penfion, 
and fecretly gave him hopes of fucceeding to the popedom. 
This was the true reafon why Wolfey perfuaded his matter 
to have an interview with both thofe princes; that with 
Francis was within the Iordfhip of Guifnes , Henry's own 
territory, and held under a tent of cloth of gold. It was 
as ufelefs as magnificent. Henry flood godfather to the 
young born dauphin; but Charles fixed Henry in his intereft, 
at an interview, which they had at Dover , previous to that 


C>f Guifnes . 


Wolfey, 
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f-P’olfey , hotwithftanding all his diffimulation, could not Interview 
conceal from Francis that he was in iheihtereft of Charles , Between 
and he endeavoured to gain Henry over without the interven- Francis 
tionof his minifter- With this view, -he broke thro’ all the and Henrj 
reftraints of formality, and furprized Henry with a friendly VUI, 
vifit at Gilifncs. Henry appeared to be greatly touched 
with that mark of confidence ; and it is very probable, that 
each monarch might have conceived a fincere friendship for 
the other, had it not been for the intrigues of their minifters. 

The vaft defigns that Leo X. had formed for the aggran- Connec- 
dizement of his family, was favourable for the views of tions of 
Francis upon the cfown of Naples. His holinefs' promifed Francis 
to refufe Charles the inveftiture of that kingdom, and to with Le» 
give it to Francis , on condition : Firft, Of Gaeta , and a X. 
large territory on the frontiers of the ecclefiaftical ftate 
being ceded to the holy fee, or the Medici family : Secondly, 

That the reft of the kingdom of Naples fhould defeend to 
Henry , the fecond fon of Francis , ana be governed, during 
his minorityj by a cardinal legate: and Thirdly,That Francis 
fhould affift his holinefs in reducing the rebel feudatories to 
the holy fee. Francis having thus (as he thought) fecured 
the pope in his intereft, prepared for a breach with Charles, 
who, in his turn, had great complaints. He pretended that 
Francis was little better than the ufurper of the Mildncfc, 
becaufe he had hot yet received the inveftiture of it from 
him, as ethperor; that he detained thedutchy of Burgundy, 
which was his birth-right, and that all his obligations by 
the treaty of Noyon were void, as having been extorted from 
him by neceffity. Francis anfwered thofe complaints, by 
the immenfe preparations he made for regaining Navarre 
from Charles. For that purpofe, he lent an armyjnto that His wars 
country under Andrew de Foix , baron of U Efparre, who w j c h t j lc 
was brother to Lautrec , and at firft, meeting with little or emperor, 
fjo oppofttion, he took Pampeluna , and might have fecured 
Navarre for th od' Albrct family, had he not, by inconfiderately 
befieging Legrogno , which belonged to the crown of Cajlih, 
united the nobility of that country againft him, though, 
they were then aftually at war with Charles. They were 
headed by the admiral of Cajlile , and U Efparre was obliged 
to raife the fiege, and retire towards Pampeluna. A general 
Engagement followed, in which U Efparre was defeated, 
a,nd taken prifonerj and it appeared from his papers, that 
Francis was refolved to come to extremities with Charles. 

The latter appealed to all the courts of Europe for this 
infidelity j for which' Francis apologized, becaufe the other 
had refufed to execute the treaty of Noyon. 

Navarre was not the only quarter in which Francis at¬ 
tacked the emperor. Robert de la Marc, duke of Bouillon, 

being nearly related to the prince of Cbimay , took part with 
that prince’s children in a pecuniary difpute they had with 

Vol. XI. U the 
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the fieur cVAmeries , who was favoured by the emperor. La 
Marc attached himfelf to Francis » though both he and his 
brother, the bilhop of Liege, had been before violently in 
the intereft of Charles. Francis lent la Marc money, with 
which he raifed an army, declared war againft Charles , and 
attacked his dutchy of Luxembourg. Both parties appealed 
to Henry VIII. of England , and it was agreed that he mould 
have an interview with Francis at Calais ; but in the mean 
time, the war continued. The feeming intimacy between 
Francis and Charles gave offence to the pope, who called 
upon Francis for the performances of his fee ret treaty for 
driving the imperialifts out of Italy. The haughty pontiff 
gave Francis only twenty-two days for returning a catego¬ 
rical anfwer, and they elapfed without his receiving any; 
upon which his holinefs granted the inveftijture of Naples 
to Charles. 

The operations in the Low Countries were carried on, 
on the part of the emperor, by the count of Najfau, who 
was obliged to raife the fiege of Meziers , which was de¬ 
fended by the chevalier Bayard. Each party at war en¬ 
deavoured to cover the rooted hatred they had for the other 
by plaufible pretexts, which can give very little information 
to the reader, while all of them pretended to fubmit their 
differences to Wolfey , who certainly was in the imperial in¬ 
ter eft, and had, in a manner, iffued his mandate for both 
parties to appear before him, as their umpire, at Calais. 

While this negotiation was on foot, and while Wolfey had 
drawn up a very practicable fcheme of reconciliation, the 
French troops took Hefdin , and Francis at the head of his 
army, pafled the Schelde in order to fight that of the emperor, 
who was encamped before Valenciennes. Had not Francis 
been blinded, at this time, by his mother, as (he was by 
her hatred of the conftable Bourbon , the campaign might 
have been decilive in favour of the French. The imperja- 
liffs retired, and the French admiral Bonivet had taken 
Fontarabia in Spain. The conffable advifed Francis to im¬ 
prove the retreat of the emperor, by giving him, if poffible, 
a total defeat; but the dutchefs of Angoulefme (ucceeded in 
perfuading her fon to give the command of his vanguard to 
the duke of Alenqon , and the purfuit was difeontinued, fo 
that the imperialifts befieged and took Fournay. Francis 
was equally unfuccefsful in other quarters. Bonivet , in- 
ftead of demolilhing Fontarabia , as he ought to have done, 
preferved it, and thereby laid the foundation of a lafting 
war with Spain ; while the pope openly took part with the 
imperialifts, in the Milanefe , and reftored Francis Sforza to 
.thatdutchy. This revolution might have been prevented, 
had it not been for the boundlefs extravagance of Francis , 
and the rapacity of his mother, which difabled Lautrec from 
retaining the Swjfs in the pay of France 
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In 1521* Francis finding that the Englijh king arid mi- 
hifters were entirely in the imperial intereft, ftrengthened 
himfelf by renewing his treaties with Scotland , which was 
jbon followed by a declaration of war againft him, by penal in- 
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VIJL in 
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Henry. The 


Francis having affifted de la tereft; 


Marc, and invading Cajlite , v 
which are eafily invented by princes who are refolyfcd to 
quarrel with each other. The death of pope Leo X. at a 
time when the French iritefeft was almoft extinguished ill 
Italy, had great effects on the affairs of Europe, The em¬ 
peror favoured the election of his tutor, Adriatic who was 
raifed to the popedom; to the great difappointrfierit of 

Wolfey. 

Francis Had now feeri his miftake* ih diffipating the 
money which ought to have fupported Lautrec in Italy. 
The new pope declared againft him; but he engaged in his 
fervice a body of Swifs mercenaries, who obliged Profper 
Colohna , the general of the imperial arid papal army, to en¬ 
trench himfelf at Bicogue. Lautrec , was fo much fupe'rior 
to Colonna , that the latter, in a few days, muft have been 
obliged to furrender at difcretion, had riot the intractable 
humour of the Swifs forced Lautrec to attack Colonna in 
his entrenchments, by which he fuffered a defeat, and was 


obliged to take Ihelter 


the 

fupported 


Venice 


He 


occafioned the defection of the Swifs; and de Baune Sem 
blanfai , the king’s financer, was charged with being the 
author of the difappointment. Semblanfai , a Venerable old Semi lan- 
man, defended himfelf, by offering to produce the king’s fai the 
mother’s receipts for the money that had been appropriat- financer 
ed for the pay of the Swifs ; but they had been fecreted by executed, 
his deputy, Gentil , who was in the intereft of the dutchefs, 
and Semblanfai not being able to produce them, was execut¬ 
ed as a traitor, while Gentil was promoted to be prefident 
of the parliament. 

In 1522, the eatl of Surrey , who was lord high admiral War be- 
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the coaft of Normandy. He afterwards France 


landed fixteen thoufand men at Calais, and in conjun&ion and Eng- 
with the imperial general, the count de Bures , he took * 
Hefdirt , and Dourlens. About the fame time, Henry VIII. re¬ 
ceived into his pay fix thoufand imperialifts, who were com- 
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So many 


by Jerome 


diftreffed 


Genoa 


the advice of his famous minifter, du Prat, he had recourfe 
to the moft unwarrantable means for raifing it. He had for his 
enemies, the emperor, the king of England, the pope, the 
dukes of Au/lria * and Milan , and the republics of'Venice, 
Florence, ana Genoa ; and an event which happened at this 
time* contributed to encreafe his misfortunes* 
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Upon the death of the dutchefs of Bourbon , wife to the 
conftable, in 1521, the dutchefs of Angoulejme s affeXion for 
his perfon revived fo ftrongly, that me engaged the king, 
her fon, to prevail with the conftable to marry her. The 
conftable treated the propofal with a haughtinefs that dif- 
gufted the king, and exafperated his mother beyond all 
me a lure. She was then about the age of forty-five, but he 
was no more than thirty-two ; and his averfion for her 
perfon drove her into a fcheme for his total ruin ; for with 
the confent of her fon, Ihe brought a law fuit againft him for 
all his eftate, which was the largeftof any fubjeX in France. 
By, the -powerful intereft of the dutchefs, the lands were 
fequeftrated, and the conftable thought himfelf fo ill-treat¬ 
ed, that he immediately entered into private connexions 
with the emperor, who offered him in marriage his lifter, 
the queen dowager of Portugal , with a fortune of two 
hundred thoufand crowns, and to revive the antient king¬ 
dom of Arles , which he was to poflefs, befides conferring 
upon him many other extravagant marks of favour. 

Francis , by the conftable’s withdrawing himfelf from court 
when the law fuit went againft him, fufpeXed that he cor- 
refponded with the emperor, and furprizing him at Moulins % 
he fairly laid before him his fufpicions, but at the fame 
time, he did not diflemble that he had had provocation. The 
conftable was at no pains to deny the charge; and the king, 
with a franknefs peculiar to himfelf, offered to forget all 
that had palled, and reftore him to his eftate. The con¬ 
ftable appeared to be touched with his generofity, and 
promifed obedience; but took the firfl: opportunity of 
efcaping to Spain, which he effeXed with great difficulty. 

After th,e conftable was out of the power of Francis , 
both the emperor, and Henry VIII. affeXed to treat him as 
a foverign prince, and admitted him as a party into their 
alliance. He was the favourite of the French nobility and 
people. His refentments were equal to the greatnefs of his 
fpirit, and were carried to a height which his provocations, 
exceffive as they were, could not juftify. Some pretend 
that he agreed to recognize Henry , as his lawful fovereign , 
and ro affift him in conquering France . At the time of the 
conftable’s defection, Francis had an army on foot for in¬ 
vading Italy ; but, as an infurreXion in France was appre¬ 
hended, its march was countermanded ; while the Englijb 
infulted the coafts of France with their fleet, and the French 
jolt the few places which ftill. remained to them in Italy• 
Charles continued to pay Wolfey his appointments, and 
marched an army through the Francke Compte into. Burgundy, 
while, on the twenty-fourth of Augujl 1523, an Englijb 
army under the duke of Suffolk landed; at Calais, and on 
the twenty-fourth, of December following he was joined by 
the count de Bures , the imperial general. Their army 
then.arnountcd to about thirty thoufand men, with which 

$hey took Monididkr , Bray fur Somme 5 and other places, 

notwith- 
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notwithftanding all the efforts of Trimouille , the French 
general, to oppofe them ; and, rigorous as the feafon was, 
they advanced within eleven leagues of Paris. It is to the 
praife of the French , that on this occafion they laid afide 
all their animofities, and united againft their common 
enemies. The count of Vendofme commanded one army, 
and Trimouille another; and the little care which Charles 
had taken for the payment of his troops rendered the 
farther progrefs of the confederates impracticable; fo that 
the count de Bures withdrew towards Valenciennes , and the 
j Englijh to Calais . 

The count de Gutfe, about the fame time, had checked Warm 
the imperial army that had been fent into Burgundy ; but Italy cos¬ 
had Charles per filled with the fame vigour that Henry dif- tinued 
covered, the French monarchy muft at this time have re¬ 
ceived an irretrievable blow. The conftable Bourbon, after 
his elcape out of Frame , fled to Italy , where the em¬ 
peror declared him his lieutenant-general, but took very 
little care to fupport him. Francis not daring to leave his 
kingdom, had given the management of his Italian war to 
his admiral, Bonivet , who took Novara , and made fome 
attempts upon- Cremona and Milan; but though he had the 
chevalier Bayard to command under him, he was baffled in 
all his undertakings, and obliged to take winter quarters in 
Piedmont. The emperor had, in perfon, headed his troops 
in Navarre, and after making a feint of befieging Fontarabia , 
he luddenly inverted Bayonne ; but, through the valour of 
Lautrec , who threw himfelf into the place, he was obliged 
to raife the liege. Thus Francis , by the loyalty and abili¬ 
ties of his generals, was delivered from three threatening 
invafions, by powerful enemies. 

All this while, IVolfey , upon whom the affairs of Europe to the ad- 
then hinged, was kept in tolerable temper, by the hopes vantage 
of his fucceeding pope Adrian, who was very old; but of the 
upon his death, the cardinal de Medici , who took the name French. 
of Clement VII. was chofen, to IVoljcys great difappoint- 
ment. Matters began then to wear a favourable afpedt for 
Francis. The admiral, Bonivet , being joined by fifteen 
thoufand Swifs , re-entered Italy, recovered Cremona, and 
again got a footing in the Milanefe ; but little care was taken 
at the court of Francis to fupport him ; and, after lofing the 
brave chevalier de Bayard, he was obliged to repafs tlie 
mountains. The crown of England furnifhed the money 
for all thofe operations againft Francis ; but the chief de¬ 
pendence of his enemies, now, refted on the con liable 
Bourbon. Charles had treated him with no great eonfide- 
ration, and, after he had put him at the head of an army, 
he obliged him to befiege Marfeilles, inftead of marching to 
Lyons, where he was lure of being joined by the friends 
and dependents of his family. After reducing Aix, Tonlon , 
and other places, he fat down before that.city, about the 
middle of Augujl , but after befieging it forty days, he was, 
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through the jealoufy of the Spanijh general, Pefcara , oblige 

ed to abandon bis enterprize. Francis was then at the head 
of an army, which cut off great numbers of the imperialifts 
and Germans , in their retreat into Italy. The marlhals 
Chabannes and Montmorenci commanded under him, and 
they recovered all the places that had been taken by the 
conftable. 

This was a glorious aera in the reign of Francis , as it 
not only difcovered his own martial abilities, but the af¬ 
fection which his fubje&s had for his perfon, and how vain 
the expectations of the conftable were of railing a revolt in 
his dominions. He was too much intoxicated with fuccefs, 
and underftanding that his enemies were directing their 
march towards the Milanefe , he propofed, in a council of 
war, either to follow them or be beforehand with them. 
He was encouraged to this by the intelligence he had of a 
coldnefs having arifep between Henry Vl\\. and the em- 
emperor, which delivered him from all apprehenfions on 
the fide of Picardy. The propofal, though great objections 
lay againft it, was agreed to. Money, however, was 
wanting to carry it into execution, and Francis was obliged 
not only to fell the places belonging to the law to the belt 
bidders, but to coin a large grate of maffy filver, weighing 
jiigh feven thoufand marks, with which Lewis XL had 
furrounded the tomb of St Marlin, at Fours. Thofe, and 
other mean expedients, fliew the vaft diftrefs which Francis 
was then in for executing his views, which reached not 
only to the Milanefe , but to Naples ; for he gave the comr 

maud of an army to the duke of Albany , to penetrate into 
that kingdom. 

It happened favourably for Francis , that aboijt this time, 
not only hlcnry VIII. but the pope, was jealous of Charles , 
and he endeavoured to negotiate an accommodation between 
France and England. Francis, with his army, which con- 
fifted of near hfty thoufand men, palled the Alps at Mount 
Cennis , having conftituted his mother, once more, regent of 
his kingdom during his abfence. She had oppofed his ex¬ 
pedition into Italy, but he was over perfuaded by admiral 
Bonivet to undertake it, and he avoided her fight, that he 
might rid himfelf of her importunities. Every thing fa¬ 
voured his expedition. The imperial army was diniirfifoed 
by fatigue and defertions. Milan had been vifited by a 
plague, and (he opened her gates to receive him. The re¬ 
mains of the imperialifts, and Sforza’s troops, had retired to 
Lodi; but Francis , inftead of purfuing them, formed the fiege 
of Pavia , a very ftrong city, and defended by a numerous 
garrifen under the famous Antonio de Leva , one of the abJeft 
generals in Europe. The conftable Bourbon was then 
railing foldiers in Germany • and about the time that Francis 
Ibefieged Pavia, he arrived in Italy , with twelve thoufand 
foot, as did PeJ'caro , and Lanoy , with frefil reinforcements 

from 
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jmpoffibie for his army and generals to efteft, and he preff- 


fiege 


The 


The 


Albany was on his inarch to Naples , and he detached the mar¬ 
quis of Saluces, with a ftrong body, to make war on the fide 
cf Genoa ; fo that the main body of his army was inferior to 
that of the imperialifts. The vigilance and courage of de 
leva baffled all his efforts againft Pavia ; but Francis was in 
hopes that his German garrifon would mutiny for want of pay; 
which they certainly were on the point of doing, when the 


conftable 


Pefc 


to a refolu- 


tion of rifking every thing by giving battle to Francis. He 
might, had he followed the pope’s advice, and that of his 
ableft generals, have ftill avoided the fate that attended him, 
by railing the fiege of Pavia , and remaining upon the de- 
fenfive, as the imperial generals in the field, as well as in 
that city, expe&ed every day to be deferted, if not impri- 
foned, by their German mercenaries. Francis liftened oniy 
to his own humour and his admiral Bonivet , who undertook 


for 


Mitanefe 

iie Grifon 


to the defence of their own country. 

The imperial generals found no time was to be loft, and but is 
refolved to attack his camp, which lay in a park. This beaten, 
they did on the twenty-fourth of February , 1524 The duke and taken 


of Alenfo 


the firft charge 


to fupport him ; and his artillery was fo well fupplied, that Pavia 


Stanijb 


In the heat of the pur- 


fuit, he ftruck into a hollow-way; by which he put himfelf 
between the fire of his own batteries and that of his enemies; 
and, being vigoroufly charged in the flank by Lanoy, the 
viceroy of Naples , his Swifs infantry gave way in their turn; 
and, the French cavalry being inferior to the Spanip in good- 
nefs, Francis found himfelf, in a manner, furrounded. He 


behaved, however, with matchlefs intrepidity, and killed 
five of his enemies with his own hand. The duke of Lor- 
rain’s brother, Richard de la Pole, of the blood-royal of Eng¬ 
land, the mafters of his horfe and houfhold, admiral Bonivet , 
and his great general, Trimouille , fell by his fide, almoft all 
of them at the fame inftant, befides many other perfons of 
rank and diftinebioq. He was., at laft, beaten from his horfe; 
and, recovering himfelf, he killed two more of his enemies ; 
but finding all farther refiftance in vain, he furrendered him¬ 
felf prifoner to Lanoy. 

The French loft about ten thoufand of their beft troops in 
thisaeftion. The king of Navarre , and many of the nobi¬ 
lity, were taken prifoners ; but Francis was conducted to the 


fortrefs of Pizzigl. 


U 


ins 


f 
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ing billet to his mother: “ Madam, we have loft all, our 
44 honour excepted.** 

Great The dcftruftion of France, feemed then to be inevitable, 
danger of The Flemings and the Englijh were ready to invade her, 
France , and,her government was not only without troops, but di- 
which is vided in itfelf; a party having been formed for difpoffeffing 
faved by the dutchefs of the regency, and giving it to the duke of Ver^ 
the duke dafme , who was then the head of the Bourbon family in 
of Ven- Fiance. That prince had the maenanimity to forget all re- 
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dojmg. 

t. 


fentment for the ufage which he and his kinfman, the con- 
ftable, had received ; and repairing to Lyons , he allured her 
of his attachment to her authority. A new council was 
then eftablifhed ; but the deliverance of France from herim- 
pendiug calamities, was owing to the fudden turn which the 
politics of Henry and his minifter took. They called upon 
Charles to execute the engagements he was under to acknow¬ 
ledge Henry as king of France , and to aftift him in conquer- 

Charles had never been in ear¬ 


ing A 


'ennandy and Aquitain. 


neft when he contracted thofe treaties; and he was fo little 
difpofed to fulfil them, that, though he had been betrothed 


to Henry's daughter, 
filter. 


he married the king of 


Portugal's 


ml a 


This, and other provocation^ he met with from Charles , 
treatywith determined Henry to embrace tire caufe of Francis ; and he 
£ngland, concluded a treaty with the regent, who engaged her!elf, in 

her fon’s name, to pay him two millions of crowns of gold; 
the princes of the blood, and the chief nobility, and cities 
of France , being fureties for the performance. This treaty 
was ligned on the thirtieth of /lagu/l> and Henry undertook, 
to do all he could for the deliverance of Francis , and to bal- 
lance the now over-grown power of the emperor. His 
friendfhip gave fome {lability to the French government. The 
duke of Lorrain defeated the Flemings and Germans ; and the 
French gallies, under Andrew Dona , 


brpught back the re- 
rernains of the French army from Italy . 

Francis remained, all this while, at Pizzigbit one. He had 
been vifited by the imperial generals, who had treated him 
with great deference; and the marquis of Pefcara appeared 
before him in mourning, 

him with the utmoft politencfs and marks of friendfhip. 


J # 1 

for which the king behaved to 

It 


was with fome difficulty that Francis admitted the conftahle, 
duke of Bowbon, into his prcfcnce ; but, when the firft im- 
preffions of his grief began to wear off, he found himfelf 
under a necefiity of diflcmbling ; and it is faid that he for¬ 
gave him, and behaved 10 him with familiarity. 

Being impatient of his reftraint, he propofed terms to 
treats for Charles ; and offered to renounce his claims upon Naples, 
his liber- and Milan , and his fuperiority over Artois and Flanders■ He 


T.r 


ancts 


*y- 


offered to affift Charles in making good all the pretenfions 
he had in Italy , and to marry his fifter, the queen-dowager 

of Portugal (he himfelf being now a widower) and to re- 
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ceive with her the dutchy of Burgundy as her dowry ; 
which was to defcend to the children of the marriage. 
Charles, though he diflembled his diflatisfa&ion, began now 
to abate of that referve and politenefs which he had always 
affected before, and he foon made Francis fenfible that he 
knew how to make ufe of bis good fortune. He rejected the 
proposed terms with contempt, and fent Adrian de Croy into 
Italy to treat with Francis. The terms he demanded were, 
that Francis fhould {imply renounce all his pretenfions upon 
the dukedom of Burgundy , Flanders , and Artois ; that he 
fhould difmember Dauphiny , Provence , and the Lyonnais , from 
his crown ; and ereCt them into a kingdom for the duke of 
Bourbon, who was to hold it without any homage ; and that 
Henry VIII. of England fhould be fatisfied. The very 
propofal of thofe terms ftruck Francis with fuch a fit of de- 
fpair, that it was with difficulty his attendants prevented his 
doing violence to his own perfon. Becoming more mode¬ 
rate, he declared that he would die, in the vileft prifon in 

Italy, rather than confent to the difmemberment of his do- 

. -. 7 * 


minions. 


The viceroy, Lanoy, had, by this time, difcovered tbatVol. X. 
very deep intrigues were on foot, among the Italian princes, p. 247. 
for delivering Francis, and for reducing the power of Charles 
in Italy \ and that nothing but the pope’s fears could pre¬ 
vent their being carried into execution. 

Lanoy was a man of great addrefs, and managed his bufi- He Is car* 
r.efs with Francis fo artfully, that the latter, in a manner, ried to 
requefted to be carried to Spain $ which he accordingly was, Spain , 
and lodged in the caftle of Madrid, under the care of his 
keeper Alarcon. He had, during his voyage, flattered him- 
felf with the thoughts of making an impreflion upon the 
magnanimity of Charles ; and in this imagination he was 
foothed by the high diftin&ions paid him by all who ap¬ 
proached him in his journey from Palamos, where he land¬ 
ed, through Valentia to Madrid. He was miferably difap- 
pointed in his expectations. He found himfelf more clofely 
confined than ever; and, when he demanded a conference 
with the emperor, he was told, he was not to expeCt that 
till the preliminaries of the accommodation between them 
v/ere fettled. He was vifited by his favourite After, the 
dutchefs of Alenpn, one of the rnoft beautiful, but in- 
triguing, women of her age. Vexation and disappointment, 
however, had, by this time, thrown him into a fever; and 
Charles was diftra&ed how to behave between the factions 
which the dutchefs had formed in his court, and the fear 
ofloling all the advantages of his royal prifoner’s captivity. 

Francis being fomewhat recovered, at the fuggeftion of his 
hfter, he gave her a commiflion, before his keepers and the 
grandees who attended him, to return to France, with orders, 
that his fon fhould be proclaimed king in his ftead, and that 

be hunfelf fhould be confidercd as being out of the world. 

' The 
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The intelligence Tent to Charles by his general, the marquij 
of Pefcara, to whom the Italian princes had offered thefove- 
reignty of Naples, determined his conduft. He afterwards 
found that the artful management of the dutchefs of Alenin 
had projected that revolt, 
where he Charles, to lofe no time, finifhed a progrefs he was making 

5 s vifited in Spain ; and hurried back to Madrid, where he paid a vifit 
byCharles to Francis. There was nothing very particular in their firft 

interview, only, when Francis called himfelf the Have and 
prifoner of Charles , the latter affe£ted to footh him, by tell, 
i.ng him, he was a free prince, his good friend, and bro¬ 
ther. Nothing more paired, and Charles renewed his vifit 
next day; but fo little to the fatisfa&ion of Francis , that his 
fever encreafed ; and his lifter covering his face with a hand¬ 
kerchief, laid him out for dead, after he had received ex¬ 
treme un&ion. The fkill of the phyficians, and theftrength 
of his conftitution, recovered him; and the dutchefs fol¬ 
lowed Charles to Toledo, if poffible, to finifh the negotiation, 
which now turned upon the unwillingnefs of Francis to part 
with Burgundy. She was unfuccefsful in her attempt, and 
in a plot fee had formed for the efcape of Francis. The 
negotiation, however, was refumed, and Francis appeared 
to be more tra&able on the head of Burgundy, though, in 
truth, he had now refolved to have no regard to any treaty 
he feould conclude with Charles ; but his impatience to be 
at liberty, got the better of all other conliderations. After 
a variety of treating, the duke of Bourbon arrived in Spain , 
and the dutchefs of Alen$on took her leave of Charles ; who 
was now fo thoroughly convinced of her intrigues, that he 
gave orders for her being arrefted the next day ; but fhe 
efcaped by the difpatch fee made in her return to France. 
and freed On the fourteenth of January, 11:25, the treaty between 
by the Charles and Francis was figned at Madrid ; and it has been 
treaty of generally allowed that Charles wasoverfeen in his policy, by 
Madrid, extorting fuch unconfcionable terms as he did from his pri¬ 
foner. Francis was to marry Eleonora, queen-dowager of 
Portugal, elaeft lifter to Charles ; and to have with her two 
hundred tboufand crowns. He was to give up his two Tons 
as hoftages, and to renounce all his claims of fuperiority 
over the duteby of Burgundy , the counties of Flanders and 
Artois, the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of Milan , and 
various places of great importance in the Eoiv Countries. 
He was to abandon the intereft of the Icing of Navarre ; to 
reinftate the duke of Bourbon , and his followers, in their 
eftates and honours, as well as the prince of Orange and the 
marquis of Saluces. He was to aflift the emperor in his 
claims upon Gueldres, and to lend him a fleet and an army 
when he undertook any Italian expedition ; and, if he failed 
in the performance of any of thofe ftipulations, he was, 

upon the faith and honour of a prince, to return to his cap¬ 
tivity in Spain. 

It 
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Jt feems pretty plain, that Charles fufpe&ed the intention 
c f Francis to difregard the material parts of this treaty. His 
jmprifonment was continued after it was figned ; and, tho ? 

Carles carried him to pay a vifit to his future fpoufe, he 
could not be prevailed on to grant him his liberty. At laft, 
after putting him under the ftrongeft promifes of fulfilling 

the treaty, he fufFered him to depart ; but not without the 
efcortof Lanoy and Alarcon , who conduced him to the fron¬ 
tiers, where they exchanged his liberty for that of his two 
fons, who were carried hoftages to Madrid. 

When Francis fet his foot on his own dominions, he found 
lautrec waiting for him with a fleet Turkijh horfe ; which 
he mounted, and gallopped away towards St. Jean de Lu%, 
calling out by the way. That he was once more a king. 

When he arrived at Bayonne , he found his mother and court 
waiting for him ; and he was received as if he had returned 
from a vi&ory inftead of a captivity. 

lanoy, and Alarcon, after refigning the royal hoftages to which he 
the conftable of Cq/liles fon, attended Francis at Paris ; refufes ta 
where they demanded the ratification and execution of the execute, 
treaty of Madrid. Francis made little difficulty in ac¬ 
quainting them that he did not think it binding, and that 
he could not make the cefiions contained in it without con- 
fent of the ftates of his kingdom ; but he offered to pay two 
millions of crowns for the liberty of his fons and the other 
hoftages. This refufal introduced a variety of recrimina¬ 
tions between Francis and Charles , who accufed each other 
of cruelty and perfidy. The ftates of Burgundy complaied 
to Francis , that he had done what he had no power to 
do, in difmembering them from his crown. The Spa - 
»$minifters treated this complaint as an evafion, and re¬ 
quired Francis to imitate his predeceffor, king John , by re¬ 
turning to his captivity. He anfwered, with great fpirit, 
that John was prifoner to a prince who knew how to treat 
him as a king; but that the treatment he had received at 
Madrid was infamous. Francis was the more bold, as he had 
now concluded with the Italian princes what they called the ibid: 
holy-league, of which HenryVlll. declared himfelfprote&or, 
for reducing the imperial power in Italy. Still fome tender- 
nefs remained in the breaft of Francis for his children, and 
this made him delay the march of his troops into Italy; by 
which the ends of the league were defeated. We have al- Vol. IX. 
ready given an account of the fack of Rome, with the other p. 103. 
confequences of the league. It is fufficient here to obferve, Vol. X. 
that, in Auguft, 1526, Francis, having renewed his engage- p. 248. 
ments with England, fent a numerous army, under Lautrec , 
into the Milanefe ; the greateft part of which he recovered, 
and reftored, according to the terms in the holy league, to 
the Sforza family. 

Genoa, about the fame time, declared for France; and Great ani- 
lautrcc ftormed Puvia, where his foldiers were guilty of the mofities 
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greateft excefles, in revenge of the defeat they had fuffered 
before that city. He then pafled the Po, and forced the 
duke of Ferrara and the marquis of Mantua to abandon the 
imperial party, and embrace that of the confederates. Fran- 
cis, about this time, had given his filler, the dutchefs of 
Alengon , in marriage to Henry II. king of Navarre ; and the 
county of Guile was creeled into a dukedom, in favour of 
Claude, brother to the duke of Lorrain . 

Francis made it a great point to approve himfelf, in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, a man of honour in regard to 
the emperor. Before he came to hottilities, he called anaf- 
fembly of his great men, or, as they are called, his nota¬ 
bles, and gravely required their opinion, whether he was 
bound to the performance of the treaty of Madrid or to 
return to his captivity in Spain, Their anfwer was in the 
negative as to both points, for reafons that will readily fug. 
geft themfelves to the readers ; but they agreed to aflifthitn 
in difeharging his pecuniary obligations, and to raife the 
money he had offered for the ranfom of his fons. Francis 
difpatched a herald with this anfwer toSpain , and with orders 
to denounce war, if Charles (hould refufe to accept of the 
money. The herald was treated with great indignity forhis 
mailer's fake, and mutual challenges pafled between Charles 
and Francis, to decide their quarrel in Angle combat, Thofe 
altercations have been jnftly treated as being ridiculous in 
two great princes ; but the profperity of Francis now re¬ 
ceived fome new checks. His general, Lautrec, had pene¬ 
trated into the kingdom of Naples, great part of which he 
reduced, and he blocked up the capital. 

During the time of this blockade, an epidemical diltemper 
fwept off all the French army, excepting about four thoufand 
men, and Lautrec died among the reff. He had complained 
of being badly fupported by the Venetians, and bis other al¬ 
lies ; and his fucceflor, the marquis of Saluces, was obliged 
to break up the blockade, and to retire to Averfa ; w’hcrc he 
furrendered himfelf, and the miferahle remains of bis army, 
to the prince of Orange, who was now the imperial viceroy in 
Naples ; fo that the French once more loll all footing in that 
kingdom ; though the French admiral, Daria , had defeated 
and killed Mancado, the imperial admiral, by fea. 

But the great blow which Francis , at this time, received 
in Italy, was the defection of that famous admiral from his 
fervice. Though he had laid Francis under the moft fenfible 
obligations, by the victories he had acquired, he could not, 
without grief, fee the French matters of his native country, 
Genoa. He offered Francis the fum of two hundred thou¬ 
fand crowns, if he would rettore the Genocfc to their liberty 
and put them in poffelflon of the port of Savona. Francis 
had made a prefent of the cuftoms of Savona to Anne ac 
Menfinorend, who Was now his chief favourite ; and chan¬ 
cellor du Prat reprefented the eondu# of Daria , who had 

been 
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been long endeavouring to roufe his countrymen to a fenfe 
of their condition, as ta&ious and difcreditable. Francis , 
upon this, gave orders that Doria fhould be deprived of the 
command of his gallies, which was given to one Barbefienos\ 
but Doria entered with his own gallies into the fervice of the 
emperor, and, in a fhort time, drove the French out of Ge- 
nS ci, and put the Genoefe in poffeffion of Savona. Trivulzi, 
w ho commanded the French garrifon there, threw himfelf in¬ 
to the citadel, but was obliged to capitulate. 

This event diminifhed the reputation of the French arms, 
efpecially as they were defeated in all their attempts to ie r 
gain poffeffion of Genoa, The count of St. Paul had ob¬ 
tained fome advantages in the Milanefe. The truth is, 
that Francis aCted with great duplicity towards his allies* 
whom he ftrove to render fubfervient to his own views for 
peace. But the French , on the twenty-fecond of June, un¬ 
der the command of the count of St. Paul , were entirely de¬ 
feated in the battle of Landriano , in the Milanefe. 

By this time, a treaty had been fet on foot between the Thepeace 
princefs Margaret , of Savoy, governefs of the Low Countries , Cam- 

and the dutchefs of Angoulefme , at Cambray , for a general pa- hr ay, 
cification. This negotiation was entirely carried on by the 
ladies, and ended in a treaty ; by which Charles accepted of 
two millions of ducats for his claim upon Burgundy. Francis 
engaged to pay four hundred thoufand crowns, as a debt due 
from the emperor to the king of England ; and to redeem a 
rich jewel, which had been pawned to the crown of Eng¬ 
land, for fifty thoufand crowns. He was, likewife, to give 
up to Charles the town and caftle of Hefdin ; to renounce 
his fuperiority over Flanders and Artois , and all his claims in 
Italy-, but, in return, his children, and the other hoftages, 
were to regain their liberty. 

When we confider the connections between Francis and 
his allies, we muft conclude this peace to have been fcanda- 
lous: but he had nothing to apprehend from any of them 
except Henry VIII. and he foon fell upon a way to foften 
him. Henry was then profecuting the famous affair of his 
divorce ; and Francis fecretly engaged, that his French uni- 
verfities, which were then famous for learned men, fhould 
favour it. VHoljey had been fome time in France , for that 
purpofe; and Francis knt ovev, by Montmorenci , the order 
of St. Michael to Henry ; who, in return, fent him an ac¬ 
quittance of all the debts due to him from the emperor, 
amounting to fix hundred thoufand crowns. 

Francis , who was a moft unfteady, irrefolute prince, pri- Confe- 
vately protefted againfl the validity of this treaty; but it was quences 
ratified in parliament $ and the great moderation of Charles , thereof*, 
which was owing to the progrefs of the Turks in Hungary 
and Germany , faved his *. Italian ftates from ruin. Florence 
^omitted to the family of Medici 5 Venetians purchafed 

their 
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their peace by refigning the conquefts they had made onflj; 
Neapolitan coafts ; arid even Sforza received the inveftiture 


Francis 

encou¬ 
rages 


of the Milanefe , though he was more obnoxious than 
of the other allies to Charles. 


any 


Nothing now remained but for Francis to pay the money 
he had prom ifed to Charles , and to fend for his bride, the 
queen-dowager of Portugal , together with his ft>ns and thd 
learning, other hoftages. Montmorenti was trafted with thofe com. 

millions. The children were delivered ; Frdncis married his 
bride, and made a public entry with her into Bo'Urdeaux ; 
he then applied himfelf to cultivate the arts Of peace, which 
were the more endeared to him by the ftorms through which 
he had pafled. He had received, when young, a ftrong 
tincture of learning; but never had any opportunities of im- 
proving it, though he ftill retained a general notion of the 
polite arts. France , at that time, contained many men of 
great parts and merit, whom Francis employed in the im¬ 
provement of his mind. Bade , fo well known by hisZafoi 
name, Budceus^ was an excellent lawyer, civilian, and Greek 
icholar; Bellay , the bilhop of Paris , who was afterwards 
promoted to the purple; and Chajlel , bilhop of Mafon , ex¬ 
celled in different branches of literature. Thefe were the 
men whom the king depended upon for inftru&ion. Being 
fenfible of his own defe&s, his method was, to preferibetd 
each of them a theme, which they methodized in a clear, 
claffical manner, and read to him at his meals, and at the 
times he had moft leifure to attend them. His librarian and 
linguift was Lafcais , a noble Greek, who furnifhed him with 
a variety of curious manuferipts, and prefided over a library 
and printing-houfe, both which he ere&ed ; as he did pro- 
feflional chairs, for the ftudy of Hebrew and Greeks under 
the infpe&ion of Francis Vatalbe and Peter Danes. Had he 
not been diffuaded from it by du Prat , who terrified him by 
the expences it would coft him, he would have founded a 
college for fix hundred ftudents ; but, upon the whole, he 
well meritted the appellation which he obtained, that of the 
father and reftorer of learning in France. He enriched his 
court and country by the encouragement he gave to.a num¬ 
ber of excellent painters, and the celebrated Leonardo da 
Find is faid to have died in his arms. In 1530, Francis ap¬ 
pointed jufticiary circuits all over his kingdom, to be held 
by judges who were authorized to remedy, in the laft refort, 
the abufes which had crept in among his fubje£fo during his 
abfence and imprifonment. 

Deaths of 1 ° September , that year, died the dutchefs of Jngoulefm, 
fomeereat whofe chara&er has been differently reprefented by writers; 
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but they all agree, that fhe aefted with great addrefs and judg¬ 
ment while regent of the kingdom} and that it was owin 
to her prudent condudt, her fon T s captivity was notattende 

with worfe confequences than it was. About the fame 
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Jong bred up at the 

and the difgrace of fending her baclc a virgin, funk fo deep 
into her mind, that (he was the determined enemy of the 
french ever after. The fame year was fatal to the duke of 

Milan ; and Philibert de Chalons , prince of Orange , was killed 
atthe fiege of Florence , while he was forcing that republic to 
refume the yoke of the houfe of Medici. 

The ftate of France being now fomewhat fettled, Francis 
purfued a ptojeCl he had long fecretly concerted with his 
chancellor du Prat , by incorporating Bretagne with the reft 
of his dominions. The Bretons , of all people in France were 
the moil tenacious of their privileges; and when du Prat 
confulted Lewis de Deferts , the prefident of their parlia¬ 
ment, about the union, he found it would be impracticable 
to be effeCted, 


it. 


lhould 

✓ 

To pave the way for this, the king vifited Bretagne , Francis 
where he performed a thousand popular aCts, which he reannexes 
was in hopes would difpofe the people to comply with his Bretagne 
terms; but when their parliament met, and when a motion to his 

to be united to the crown j 


mould 


crown of France , it was treated as a propofal for forging 
their own chains. The firft fire of the oppofirion, how¬ 
ever, being fpent, the prefident treated with its heads fepa- 
rately; and by the application, partly of money, partly of 
reafoning, he brought them into his meafure, but in fuch 
a manner, that the Bretons flill enjoy more liberties and im¬ 
munities than the people of any other French province. 
Francis, all this while lived upon good terms with Henry 
VIII. of England. He made a merit with the pope of hav¬ 
ing prevailed with Henry not to take the laft ftep of repa¬ 
ration from the fee of Rome ; but to fay the truth, he im 


Henry 


might fecure his afliftance in 


fupporting the league of Smalcald , which was now formed 
by the proteftants againft the emperor, in order to renew 
his claim upon the Milanefe. He had entered into a fecret 
treaty with the pope for undoing all that had been done by 
the treaty of Cambray ; for his fon the duke of Orleans , was 


Milan 


Medici. Not 


with this meafure, Francis entered into a correfpondence 
with the Turks , whom he encouraged to invade the domi¬ 
nions of the houfe of Aujlria. 

Charles on the other hand was not idle. He had formed 
a league among the Italian princes for oppofing Francis in 
any future invafion of Italy. He had fecured in his intereft 
the duke of Savoy , by giving him the country of AJli, for¬ 
merly belonging to the Orleans family j and by that prince’s 
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vided for the quiet of Italy, raifed a great army againft tK; 
Turks, which the proteftants complained was to fall upoa 
them. This drew the connections between them and Francis 
clofer than ever, and Francis ferit Be Hay, as being the French 
minifter who was moft agreeable to Henry; to propofe to 
that prince to fupport the league of S male aid, and likewife 
his having an interview with the pope at Mdrfeilles , in order 
to make up differences between Henry and his holinefs. 
Henry , accordingly advanced fifty thoufand crowns to the 


fuades princes of the Smalcaldian league* but he refufed to agree 
Henry to to an interview, and even reproached Francis for^themar 

join the 
Smalcal¬ 
dian 

•league. 


riage treaty he had entered into with the pope. The event 
was, that Francis by encouraging the Turks to invade GV 
many equally alarmed the proteftant princes as the emperor, 
and the latter accepting of the mediation of the archbiftop 
o fMentz, accommodated his differences with the proteftants 
by the treaty of Nurembourg, which was very advantageous 
for the proteftants, and made a glorious campaign againft 
the Turks in Hungary . He then in his turn propofed an in¬ 
terview with the pope, about holding a general council; 
and on this occafion a new treaty was concluded between 
Francis and Henry on the twenty-third of June* On this 
occafion, the bifhop of Bayonne, the French ambaffador iii 
England , propofed an interview between the two kings, 
which Henry would not have accepted of, had it not been 
for the extreme complaifarice of Francis towards the famous 
Anne Bullen , to whom he wrote a letter with his own hand. 
The interview, accordingly took place, with prodigious 
magnificence, and Francis pretended to be fo violent a 
friend to Henry's divorce, and to his marriage with the 
lady, who was now created marchionefs of Pembroke , that 
and pro- he won the hearts and confidence of both. His diffimula- 
mifes to tion even went fo far as to gain Henry's confent to the 
lhake off propofed interview with his holinefs; he promifed not to 
the pope’s kifs his toe, and not only to break off the marriage between 
authority, his fon and the princefs de Medici, but even to abandon 

the religion of the church of Rome , if he did not give 
Henry fatisfadlion in the affair of the divorce. Francis 
being fenfible of the public odium he had fallen under for 
inviting the Turks to invade Hungary , perfuaded Henry to 
enter into a league with him, which they foon made 
public, for bringing next year, into the field, an army of 
leventy thoufand infantry, and ten thoufand cavalry, to be 
employed againft the infidels. When the two courts 
parted, Henry prefen ted Montmorend, and' Chabof, admiral 
of France , with the order of the garter. 

He fends Francis upon his return to Paris-, fent the cardinals 
an era- Tournon, and Grammont, to Rome, to keep the pope fixe' 
taffy to bis intereft. Soon after* ttie interview between bis holi- 
Rome, nefs, and the emperor took place ; but though the latter 

was then the pope’s mafter, yet his holinefs hated- him fo 

much, 
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tfuich, that he neither could perfuade him to break off the 
match between his niece and the duke of Orleans , nor to 
enter into a league with the othfcr Italian powers for keep¬ 
ing the French out of Italy. The duke of Albany had al¬ 
ready concerted with the pope every thing relating to the 
marriage, and, to the amazement of Henry himfelf, his ho¬ 
linefs mewed fome difpofitions to grant him all he requeft- 
ed, and it was agreed that Henry fhould even be appointed 
to be prefent in their approaching interview at Marfeilles. 

Francis intended that it fhould have been at Nice ; but in 
this he Was oppofed by the duke of Savoy; and Langey , the 
French refident at Henry’s court, propofed, if that prince 
could not be prefent at the interview, that he would fend 
the duke of Norfolk thither, with fome learned men, to aflUt 
jn the conferences for reconciling Henry with his holinefs. 

But affairs took a fudden turn at the court of Rome. The 
imperialifts were fo ftrong in the conclave, that they forced 
the pope up 5 n violent meafures againft Henry , which ex- 
afperated that impetuous prince fo greatly, that he called 
upon Francis to fulfil his engagements, by immediately 
{baking off the papal yoke. 

Nothing could be more diftant than this was from the Rife of 
thoughts of Francis , and the requeft, which was made by th eEnghJk 
themouth of the duke of Norfolk, ftartled him prodigioufly. reforma- 
By this time, Henry had been married to Anne Bullen , who tion. 
was pregnant, and he was fo certain of being well fupport- 
ed by his people, and parliament, that he was no longer at 
any pains to manage the pope. Notwithftanding all thofe 
difeouragements, Francis behaved with fuch addrefs, by flat¬ 
tering the new queen’s vanity, that he prevented a total 
breach with Henry. The interview of the pope and 
Francis , and the marriage of the princefs de Medici with 
the duke of Orleans , took place at Marfeilles. It was the 
real interefl of Francis to effeil a reconciliation between 
the pope and Henry ; but this was not in the power even of 
the pope, who had been forced to agree to excommunicate 
Henry. Bellay , bifhop of Paris , had prevailed with the latter, 
to delay for fome days his total rupture with the court of 
Rome; and his holinefs had, with great difficulty, been pre¬ 
vailed upon by Francis , not to publifh the fentence of ex- 
communication. According to French authors, Bellay ailed 
with fuch indefatigable addrefs, that the agreement cf 
Henry to comply with the pope’s demands, came only two 
days too late to prevent the publication of the excommuni¬ 
cation j and to this happy delay England owed her reforma¬ 
tion. 

Gardiner , the EngliJJ) minifter, had attended the inter-Views of 
view at Marfeilles , but he appeared to be fo much in the Francis 
intereft of the emperor, that Francis had defired Henry upon 
to recall him. Upon his return to London , he gave his Milan . 
mafter a very difadvantageous idea of the French king’s 

Vol, XI* X fincerity; 
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fincerity j but Francis was now far advanced in his prepa¬ 
rations for his Italian expedition. The coldnefs of Henry 
was in a great meafure ballanced by the engagements he 
entered into with the proteftant princes of Germany. Charles 
pretended to fupport the Sforza houfe of Milan ; and 
Francis fent a Milanefe gentleman to negotiate with that 
duke, but without any public chara&er, or at leaft,. any 
that the duke chofe he fhould avow, for fear of difobliging 
the emperor. Charles , however, fufpe&ed the negotiation, 
and forced the duke to deliver up all the papers fent to 
him from Francis by the agent, whofe name was Marveille , 
who had the misfortune to kill, but in his own defence, a 
Milanefe nobleman, with whom he had a quarrel; for which 
his head was ftruck off by Sforza’s order, without any 
form of trial, to prevent his declaring his public chara&er. 
Francis complained of this violation of the law of nations 
to Charles , and brought undoubted evidences of Marveilk's 
having been received as an ambaffador, by the duke of 
Milan. The emperor treated his complaints with con¬ 
tempt; and though the duke had offered an excufe for what 
had happened, yet Francis refolved to make it a handle for 
attacking the Milanefe. He therefore, ordered his troops 
to rendezvous at Lyons ; he renewed his engagements with 
the Ottoman Port , and the proteftant princes of Germany , 
and declared war againft the duke of Savoy , for refufinghis 
army a paflage through his dominions. 

He burns Francis , before he entered in perfon upon his expedition, 
his pro- refolved to give the new pope, Paul III. on whom he 
Jeftant greatly depended fos fuccefs in Italy, a molt inhuman proof 
fubjetts. of his attachment to the church of Rome ; for he ordered 

fix of his Lutheran fubjects to be burnt, with moft exquilite 
circumftances of cruelty; and he declared that he would 
cut off his arm, if he thought his blood was tainted with 
herefy. We can fcarcely believe that Francis , in his heart, 
was fo defpicabte a prince as his a&ions proclaimed him to 
be. He had borne with his fifter the queen of Navarre , 
who was known to be a Lutheran , and at her requeft be 
fiad agreed to hear Melanfthon preach; but he now retraced 
his promife. While he was thus madly lighting up the 
flames of perfecution in his own country, he was proteft- 
ing the proteftants in Germany , and interceding for the 
Roman catholics in England; fo eafily can ambition recon¬ 
cile the moft grofs abfurdities. 

jDeath of The death of pope Clement VII. ought to have induced 

pope Cle-F rancts to have laid afide his Italian expedition. That 

went VI J. pontiff had a vaft family intereft in Italy , and befides the 

concern he took in the aggrandizement of the duke of 

Orleans and his wife, he was fo determined an enemy to 

Charles , that he had privately encouraged Francis in all his 

connexions with the German proteftants, and the infidels. 

The death of Francis Sforza, duke of Milan , was another 

capital 
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^pital incident that happened about this time. Cbabot , the 
French general and admiral, had reduced the greateft part of 
Savoy, and his fuccefs had encouraged the people of Geneva 
to expel their bilhop, and to declare for the proteftant reli¬ 
gion. The Savoyards , in the mountains, however, madefo 
good a refiftance, that Francis was unable to penetrate into 

the MHanefe during the year 1535. 

The emperor Charles had now returned to Naples from a War be« 
glorious expedition he had made in Africa ; but though he tween 
had an excellent fleet and an army oh foot, he did not dare Francis 
to be the aggreflor while Francis continued to be fupported and 
by the German proteftants. He went to Rome, where, in a Charles 
public confiftory, he declaimed againft him with the moft in Savoy 
bitter inveXives, and accufed him of his connexions with and Pitd* 
the infidels, and of having forced him to leave his African morit . 
conquefts unfinilhed to oppofe his progrefs. At laft, as 
ufual, he challenged him to Angle combat. Charles did all 
this only to render Francis odious to the proteftants as well 
as the papifts ; but he foon employed every expedient to 
amufe him. He propofed giving the inveftiture of the 
MHanefc to his third fon, the duke of Angoulefme ; and this 
prevailed upon Francis to confine his operations to Savoy 
and Piedmont. Charles went farther, for he offered his 
kinfwoman, the princefs Mary of England, in marriage to 
the dauphin. By this time, Cbabot had almoft completed 
the conqu,eft of Savoy and Piedmont , and had forced that 
duke, who could not prevail upon Charles to afiift him, to 
fhut himfelf up in Verceil ; but Charles was now upon good 
terms with the proteftants of the empire, and had colleXed 
his army, which was compofed of the beft troops he had 
ever brought into the field. His old general, de Leva, lay 
with an army in the neighbourhood of Verceil, which faved 
it from falling into Chabofs hands; and Francis was foon 
obliged, after throwing garrifons into Turin, Fojjan, Coni, 
and feveral other places, to order his armies to evacuate 
Savoy and Piedmont. He declared the marquis of Saluces bis 
lieutenant in Italy ; but the French troops were no fooner 
returned to the defence of their own country, than he put 
Coni into the hands of the emperor. Montpefat , a French 
officer, defended Fojjan for fome time, and at laft obtained a 
capitulation ; but Claude d'Annebaut, who commanded in 
Turin , faved that city for Francis ; and Charles was obliged 
to turn its fiege into a blockade. 

France was now in imminent danger. Charles had the beft France 
generals in Europe ; de Leva commanded immediately faved by 
under himfelf; the marquis del Vajlo , was his general of ma'lhal 
foot; Gonzaga commanded his light horfe, and the duke Montmo- 
of Alva his gens d’armes : the whole of his army confiding rend. 
of fifty thoufand veterans. It was now plain, hat F ancis, 
filftead of madly pulhing his conquefts in Italy,- would find 
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it difficult to cover his own dominions. He gave the chief 
command of his army to the marfhal Montmorenci , who was 
to fecure Provence , and Dauphiny ; and to take up a ftrong 
camp in the neighbourhood of Avignon , but by no means 
to hazard a battle. Montmorenci executed his orders to 
admiration. He rendered the country through which the 
imperial army was to march, a defert; fo that Charles had 
the utmoft difficulty to procure fubfiftence for his army, 
He advanced, however, under all difcouragements, in hopes 
of coming to a general engagement; but finding that he 
could not draw Montmorenci out of his lines, he firft befir-g. 
ed Arles , and then Marfeilles. This was the capital e: *or 
of Charles's life j but he was hurried into it by the perfonal 
antipathy he had towards Francis , and the hopes he had 
conceived from the indignation which the French proteftants 
had exprefled againft the fame prince, for the inhuman 
treatment of his proteftant fubjc&s; and a fond expectation 
he had, that he would be joined by the French proteftaius 
againft their tyrant. 

The itn- Experience foon convinced him how ill all his proje$$ 

perial were founded. The French united to a man in the defence 


army of their country and king. Montmorenci , and the duke of 

ruined, Orleans , harrafled the imperialifts fo terribly that their 

and the numbers were diminifhed to one fourth ; and to carry thofe 

fiege of back alive, Charles found himfelf under a neceffity of railing 
Marfeilles the fiege of Marfeilles , which he did on the twenty-fifth of 

xaifed. September 1535, and to return to Italy ; where, upon a re¬ 

view, he found he had not ten thoufand men left, and that 


Death 
of the 
dauphin. 
Vol. IX. 

p. no. 


many even of thofe were unfit for duty. 

While the invafion of France by Charles continued, his 
eldeft fon, the dauphin, died, moft probably of a furfeit, or 
fome other fpecies of intemperance; tho’ fome of the French 
hiftorians have attributed his death to poifon, adminiftered 
to him by an agent from Charles Had they laid it upon his 
fifter-in-law Catharine de Medici , the charge would have 
been more probable. A perfon who was executed for having 
adminiftered the poifon, is faid, at his death, to have accufed 
Ferdinand Gonzaga , and Anthony de Leva , with the murder. 
The duke of Orleans thus fucceeded to the title of dauphin, 
at a time when his father’s reputation was at its higheft 
pitch, and when he was adored by his fubjefts. The count 
of Najjau , one of Charles's generals, at the time of his in¬ 
vading Provence , had made an irruption into Picardy , from 
the Low Countries t and had befieged Porcenne ; but he was 
obliged to raife the fiege by the valour of the marquis at 
Fleuranges , who defended it, and who was afterwards known 
by the name of the marfhal de la March ; and Najjau being 
obliged to return to the Low Countries , France faw herfelf 
all at once delivered from an enemy which threatened her 
deftrudtion, 

Francis 
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Francis was, in matters of religion, entirely under the Francis 
direction of the cardinal dc Tournon , a violent bigot to the befriend 
church of Rome ; the king of England demanded that the cardinal 

famous cardinal Pole, who was then in France , fhould be Pc/e. 
deb.cred up to hirn as his fubjedt and rebel, Francis con* 
t'mued vo protedl him, and not only fuftered him to refide 


at Ccnr.bray-y but 


gli/h minifter 


that he was of Pole’s opinion in the affair of the divorce 


between Franci 


nd 


This produced a fudd 

JJenry and Charles himfelf, for reafons that are foreign to 
this part of our hiftory, appeared inclinable to renew his 


Englijh 


This 


na¬ 


turally induced Francis to throw his eyes towards Scotland , 


the 


. 7 

rown of England^ was a violent Frenchman in his heart. 

.l- 4 77 L ~ **-- James had % 


railed lixteen thoufand men, which he had propofed to of Scotland 
carry over to the afliftance of Francis ; but through the marries 
croflnefs of the winds, the {hip which carried himfelf was hisdaugh- 
the only vefiel of his fleet that reached France. Landing at ter. 
Dieppe, he polled to the other extremity of France, where 
he found Francis in his camp, and he made a formal de¬ 
mand of the princefs Magdalen , Francis’s daughter in mar¬ 
riage. Francis granted his fuit, and the nuptuals were cele¬ 


brated with great magnificence. Befides 


rich 
collly fur¬ 


niture, that Francis made on this occafion, I perceive he 
gave his fon-in-law four {hips of war, two of which were 
laden with powder, and the other with ordnance. He 
likewife fent him fifty-fix pieces of brafs cannon, paid his 
wife’s fortune in ready money, and defrayed all the ex- 
pences of his journey. The bride died foon after her 
arrival in Scotland ; but all the addrefs pf Francis , by his 
fimbaflador Pomeray, could not reconcile Henry to this 
match; and, had it been poflible for Henry to have reconcil¬ 
ed the legitimacy of his daughter, the princefs Mary , to 
his late proceedings, he would immediately have clofed 


be 


time, do, was to 


declare for a neutrality, in the war between him, and 


Francis. 


The renunciation of feudal claims was a perpetual fource War ie- 
of diflention, among the princes of the continent in thofe newed in 
days, Charles had declared, by virtue of fome imperial fu- Artois. 
periorities, Francis , a rebel, and had fummoned him to 
appear before his court. Francis did now the fame by 
Charles ; and under pretence of the latter having violated 
the treaty of Cambray , he refumed his fovereignty over 
Flanders , and Artois , which he had given up by that treaty. 

He then invaded Artois , and took Hejdin , St. Paul , with 
fome other places, while the imperialifts under the count of 
Buren, befteged Ferouenne. D’Sfnnebaut threw fuccours 
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the laft mentioned city 
and taken prifoner by th 
St. Paul. After fome 01 
queen of Hunrarv. jrovi 


but in his return he was defeated 
imperialifts ; who likewife retook 

f « « r* « « ^ _ 


of 


Mary, 

the Low Countries , and 


lifter to the queen of France , interpofed, and prevailed on 
both parties to agree to a truce for three months. Francis 
took that opportunity to fend the dauphin, and the marfhal 
Montmorenci , to Savoy , where he relieved Turin , and recover¬ 
ed all that the French had loft in that country. Francis was 
preparing to fupport him vigoroufly in perfon, and had 
raifed the fie ge of Terouenne , when the queen of Hungary 
being now ftrengthened by the mediation of the pope, pre¬ 
vailed upon him to prolong the truce, and to confent that 
both parties fhould retain what they held, till all 
claims could be fettled by a definitive treaty. This agree¬ 
ment was a great difappointment to the Turkijh emperor, 
Solyman , who had made vaft preparations for carrying on 
the war with vigour. This truce was partly owing to the 
differences which again broke out between Charles , and the 


their 


princes of the 


league of 


Snialcald , and in fome meafure 


Cold refs 


obliged him to abandon the intereft of the dulce of Savoy, 
w’nofe dominions were thus facririced to Francis. 

It would be tedious to recount here the various propofals 


between of alliances, marriages, interviews, and the like, between 
Fiejiry and Francis and Charles , that filled up ibis ftiort truce. The 
pranas, more the emperor was prefied by the proteftants in Germany , 

the more ready he was to treat with Francis, and the more 
did Francis difregard Plenty VIII. to whom he owed the 
arrears of his penfion for four years. To give the greater 
weight to thole negotiations, Francis continued his prepa¬ 


rations for war 


he conferred the conftable’s fword upon 


Montmorenci , for his excellent fervices, and raifed Montejan , 
and d'slnrubaut, to the degree of French marfhals. Before the 
expiration of the truce, a negotiation was advanced pretty far 
between Hem j’VIU. and Clunks, who offered togive the in- 
veftiture of Milan to the infant of Portugal , provided Henry 
would give that prince his daughter, the princefs Mary of 


England , in marring 
Negotia- Chatillon , the French 


tions at of this negotiation 


■ 

London , informed Francis 


n 



Ufl- 

der the 


pope's 

media¬ 

tion. 


envoy at 

ml that the Milanefe was to be 
guarantied ,to the infant by the emperor, and the kings of 
England and Portugal . The pope made Francis fenfible of 
the confequences of this alliance, and, notwithftanding 
the almoft incredible animofities between them, Charles 
and Francis agreed to have an interview at Nice. Henry 
complained of this juggle, but he was anfwered by the 
queen regent of the Loza Countries, that the young couple 
were too nearly related to be married without a difpenfation 
from the pope. The interview took place at Nice \ but the 
negotiations were carried on under the mediation of the 
pope, who lodged in a monaftery near that city, while the 

emperor 
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emperor remained at Villafranca . It was not the intereft of 
his holinefs that thofe two great princes (hould be thorough¬ 
ly reconciled ; and nothing was concluded upon, but that 
each (hould keep pofleffion of the duke of .Savoy’s domi¬ 
nions as he then held, and that they (hould renew the truce 
for ten years. Thus, that duke was made the facrifice, 
while his holinefs took care to lay the foundation of his 
own houfe, by procuring a marriage between Ottavio 
Farnefe , and Margaret of Aujiria , the emperor’s natural 
daughter. 

During thofe conferences, the queen of France came Danger of 
by fea to pay a vifit to her brother at Villafranca. A tern- the em- 
porary bridge being thrown from the (hore to her galley, for peror and 
her more commodious landing, as her brother the emperor the French 
was conducing her afllore,^ the bridge giving way, both queen, 
of them dropt into the fea, and it was with fome difficulty 
they were faved. 

The conferences at Nice being over, Francis went to Perfonal 
Avignon , and Charles embarked for Spain ; but being forced interview 
back upon the coaft of France, he came afhore, and fent a between 
nieflenger to Francis , to fignify that he would be glad to Charles 
have a perfonal interview with him. Francis was amazed and 
at receiving this meflage; and not to be behind hand with Francis , 
his brother monarch in this mark of confidential honour, he who be- 
immediately went to Aigues Mortes , where they mutually trays 
entertained each other with the fame opennefs and cor- HentyV III 
diality as if no animofity between them had ever fubfiired. 

It does not, however, appear, from the confequences, that 
they came to any definitive refolution, farther than perhaps, 
that of fupporting the Roman catholic religion againft 
Henry VIII. Upon their parting Francis returned to Laon y 
and the crowd, when he entered that city, was fo great, that 
his chancellor, Anthony de Bourg , was thrown from his mule 
and trod to death. He was lucceeded by William Poget , 
who, for his agreeable talents, was in great favour with 
Francis. It appears, as if Gardiner , the EngliJJj refident, at 
the court of France (whofe averfion to the proteftant reli¬ 
gion was afterwards diftinguifiied by many bloody tokens) 
had betrayed his mailer’s fecrets to Francis , who at this 
time, conceived both a contempt and hatred for Henry. 

Soon after Charles and Francis had parted at Aigues Mortes , 
the latter fent inftru&ions to his ambaffador, the bifhop of 
Tarbes , to conclude a new treaty with Charles , by which, 
each party engaged himfelf to conclude neither treaty, 
alliance, nor marriage, with England , or to enter into any 
connection with that crown, without the knowledge of the 
other; fo apt are princes, as well as other men, to run to 
extremes in their affections. 

Soon after the conclufion of this remaikable treaty, Vol. IX. 
Charles received advice of a dangerous infurre&ion, which p, m. 

had happened iii the city of Ghent , on account of fome im- 
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portions attempted by the governefs of the Low Countries j 
Charles and which required his prefence to quell. The danger 
pafTes being prclfing, Charles employed the bifhop of Tarbes to 
through write to the French court for leave to pafs through that 
France to kingdom ; the lea between Spain and the Low Countries 
the Low being covered by Englijh or Algerine (hips. The infurgents 
Countries, at Ghent , by this time, had offered to put themfelves under 

the protection of Francis , who nobly rejected their appliea- 
tion, and fent advice to Charles of all that had happened, 
with afl’urap.ces of obferving the ttricleft honour on his part, 
as to every thing relating to his fafe pafTage through France . 
Francis did not, however, come to this refolution, without 
confuting his council about an offer which Charles made 
at the fame time, of granting the invefliture of the Milanefe 
to the duke of Orleans. The cardinal of 'Tournon was for 
Charles giving this promife under his hand ; but the con- 
{fable obferved, that writing could not make it more valid, 
if Charles’s had a mind to break it, and that to truft to his 
honour would enhance the obligation. His advice wa$ 
approved of. The dauphin, and the duke of Orleans , offer¬ 
ed to remain in Spain as hoftages, till the arrival of Charles 
in the Low Countries ; but the latter, who met them at 
Bayonne , rejected all fecurity but that of his brother’s 
honour and good faith. Francis was then recovering from 
a dangerous fit of ficknefs, yet he met the emperor at 
ChaftelleraucL to conduct him to Paris ; where the enter-? 
tainments given to Charles were magnificent beyond ex- 
preffion. But fuch was the delicacy of Francis , that no 
mention was made of the invefliture, and the emperor 
having made a moft pompous progrefs through the greateft 
part of Francs , was, with all imaginable marks of refpect 
and deference to his high quality, conducted by Francis to 
St. ghtintin, and by the dauphin and his brother to Valen¬ 
ciennes. 

He de- Charles having fuppreffed the infurrection of Ghent , by 
ceives executing twenty-four of its ringleaders, was by the French 
Francis, 'minifters put in mind of the promifed invefliture. He did 

not deny it, bur, he pretended that he had made it only on 
condition that Francis fhould give up Turin , which he ftill 
continued to hold. He threw in many other qualifications 
and excufes ; but as if he had been afhamed of fo barefaced 
a breach of promife, he offered to give his daughter in 
marriage to the duke of Orleans , with tne Low Countries for 
her portion- Finding Francis inclinable to treat upon that 
propofal like wife, it was foon clogged with fuch reftric- 
tions as proved that Charles had never been fincere tn what 
he had promifed, and meant only to get rid of a prefent 
danger. Henry VIII. took, that opportunity to fend over 
the duke of Norfolk to try to bring Francis to renew his con¬ 
nections with Eneiand, but without any effect. Charles 
1 ' - "1 1 * ■ •. 
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faring of aitempt, communicated to Henry all the 
f £(:r er fjyfigns againft England , which Francis had the weak¬ 
er. io c'ifcover to him ^ and this exafperated Henry more 
ever againft Francis. 

The latter muft have pofTefled an extraordinary {hare of Who dif- 
equanimity, if he could have refleXed with patience upon graces his 
t j !; grofs treatment he had received from Charles . His ufual own mi* 
franknefs and opennefs forfook him al) at once, and he niiters, 
iuuked with an angry eye upon the conftable •, who finding 
hin.felf in difgrace, retired to his caftle at Chantilly. The 
admiral relying upon his own innocence, fo far difregarded 
his mailer’s frowns, as to affirm to his face, that his inno¬ 
cence would be proved upon a trial, which he fet at de¬ 
fiance. Francis was provoked by this, and ordered him to 
be imprifoned in the caftle of Melun , while Poget , the 

chancellor, garbled a commifiion of judges, who durft do 

nootherwife than as he direXed, and who, pretending that 
the admiral had raifed fome undue impofts by virtue of his 
office, condemned him to lofe his employments, and to 
fuffcr baniihment. Francis was ftruck with furprize when 
this fentence was laid before him ; becaufe, from the repre¬ 
sentation Poget had made of the admiral’s crimes, he ex¬ 
pected it would have been capital. He blufhedvat what he 
had done, pardoned the admiral, and referred the revifal of 
his proeefs to the parliament, who pronounced him inno¬ 
cent, and reftored him to his eftates and honours. This 
malicious profecution brought the chancellor to fuch dif- 
jepute, that he was profecuted, loft: his office, fuffered four 
years imprisonment, paid a fine of a hundred thoufand 
jivres, and died universally defpifed, in his old age. 

Francis did not now find himfelf the fame refpeXable His credit 
monarch he was before he was outwitted by Charles j and decays., 
he endeavoured, but in vain, to regain the confidence of 
Hairy VIII. To fupply that lofs, he made alliances with ibid. 
the kings of Sweden , and Denmark , the natural enemies p. 113. 
of Charles; and finding that his intereft with the proteftants 
was now next to nothing, he renewed his connexions with 
tiie Turks t to the horror of all Europe. He next took under 
his protection the duke of Cleves , whom Charles wanted to 
ftrip of Gaelics, and gave him in marriage Joan of Albret , 
heircfs of the kingdom ef Navarre , who was no more than 
eleven years of age; fo that the nuptials never were con- 
fummated. In order to counteract the emperor’s negotia¬ 
tions at Venice, and the Porte , he employed two agents, 

Fregofa , and Rincon , to proceed to Venice ; but they were 
nmrdered in their journey by the marquis del Vajflo , the 
emperor’s general. Francis filled all Europe with remon- 
ftrances againft this breach of the law of nations; but re¬ 
ceiving no reparation from Charles , who difavowed the faX, 
he refolved to do himfelf juftice by force of arms. Ever 
fince the difgrace of Montmofenci, wfiP itill retained the 

title, 
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title, the mar/bal d' Annebaut had a&ed as conftable of 
France , and Bellay , baron of Langey , had fucceeded 
ibid. baut in the government of Piedmont. The bad fuccefs of 

p. i iz. Charles in a fecond expedition to Africa , encouraged Francis 

to begin hoftilities, which he would have commenced in 

the emperor’s abfence, had he not been afraid of (he 
Fngli/h. At Jaft, he came to be upon better terms with 
Henry , by means of a negotiation fet on toot for a mar¬ 
riage between the duke sA Orleans and the princefs Maty J 
which did not take place, and by fecuring the Scots in his 
intereft. 

The 3m- I n the fpring of the year 1541, the duke of Orleans enter- 
pedal do- e d the dutchy of Luxembourg at the head of forty thoufand 
minions men, commanded, under him, by the duke of Guife. His 
invaded fuccefs was rapid, for he reduced Dainvilhers , Yvni, 
by the Arlon , Vireton , Montmcdi , and Luxembourg itfelf. Another 
preach. French army, under Langey , ached in Piedmont. The dukes 

of Cleves , and Longucville ravaged Brabant ; the duke of 
Vendoj'me entered with another army into Artois , and the 
dauphin, with a fifth army, attacked Perpignan , one of the 
chief frontiers of Spain. Francis had been enabled to make 
thofe prodigious efforts by the indignation which his fub- 
jeCfs had conceived at the unworthy treatment he had 
received from the emperor; but his fuccefles were of 
no long duration. The duke of Orleans difmiffed the 1 
greateft part of his army, left the duke of Guife to com¬ 
mand in Luxembourg , where he was obliged to fhut him- 
felf up in Yvoi , while the prince of Orange retook Luxem¬ 
bourg, Montmedi , with feveral other places, and drove the 
duke of Cleves out of Brabant. The liege of Perpignan , by 
the dauphin, who commanded a great army, at traced the 
attention of all Europe , becaufe it was thought that Charh 
would in perfon attempt to raife it; in which cafe, French 
declared that he would out himfelf at the head of his troops 
and give him battle. The duke of Alva defended the place 
for three months with a garrifon of Spanijh veterans j and 
the hefieged being difapuointed of afflftance from the 
Spanijh fleet, d'Annebaut, now made admiral of France , was 
lent, together with the count of St. Paid ’, to infped: the 
operations. Their opinion was, that they lhould be dif- 
conrinued, and the fiege was accordingly raifed, towards 
the end of Odober 1542. 

The ope- j n t h c fpring of the next year,i543, the duke of Longuevill^ 
rations of 2nc j Rcfen, general to the duke of Cleves , defeated the duke 
tlie war 0 f f r fcoi , and killed four thoufand imperialifts, befldes 
continue, making five thoufand prifoners and taking all their baggage 

and artillery ; but they were afterwards baffled in two at¬ 
tempts they made upon Antwerp and Lorrain. Francis took 
and fortified hundred, and once more fent the duke of Orle¬ 
ans , attended by admiral dd Annebaut, into Luxembourg , which 

they again reduced. The French were not fo fuccefsful in 

other 
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ether quarters. Charles arriving in Germany , put himfelf at 
thehead of his army, and attacked the duke of Cleves ; who 
was fo ill fupported by Francis, that he was forced to pur- 
chafe his pardon, by renouncing his alliance with France 
and Denmark , and hiring out his troops to Charles. He was 
Jikewife obliged to difmifs the princefs Joan d’Albret , to 
whom he had been contracted. 

This misfortune, together with the defeat of the Scots by 
Henry VIII. and the death of JamesV. of Scotland, was fe- 
verely felt by Francis, who had now imprudently difobliged 
Henry beyond the power of reconciliation. ^He had not only 
thrown out fome farcafms againft Henry’s perfon, which 
were, perhaps, exaggerated by his minifters, Poget and 
others, but, depending on the afliftance of the Scots, he had, 
in a manner, refufed to fuffer Henry to continue neutral in 
the difputes between him and the emperor ; and his fubjeCts 
had, upon many occafions, infulted the Engiijh fhipping. 

On the eleventh of February , 1543, an offenfive and de- The J?*- 
fenfive treaty was concluded between Henry and Charles ; glijh in- 
in confequence of which, their joint ambafladors required vade 
Francis to renounce his alliances with the Turks, and to fa- France . 
tisfy Henry for all the arrears of the penfion due to him ; and 
likewife, to give up the dutchy of Burgundy to Charles $ 
with other demands that amounted to a declaration of war. 

Henry accordingly fent ten thoufand men, under Sir John 
Wallop , to invade France and join the imperial army. They 
began their operations on the twenty-fecond of July, 1543 ; 
and, after ravaging all the French territories through which 
they parted, they joined Charles as he was befieging Lan¬ 
ded. Francis had under him fome excellent generals, who 
relieved Landreci, and obliged Charles to retire, though he 
had threatened to march to Paris : and thus the campaign, 
on that fide, was ended without any general a&ion, which 
was expeCted. 

Francis, notwithftanding the outcry he had raifed againft Francis is 
himfelf among all the Chrijlian powers, continued, more afliiled bgr 
and more, to cultivate his connections with the Turks. He the Turks 9 
had at the Porte an agent, one Paulin, who managed with 
fo much addrefs, that the emperor, Solyman , fell into Hun¬ 
gary with a great army; while his famous admiral, Barba¬ 
roffa , failed for the Mediterranean with an hundred and ten 
gallies and forty galleons. Barbaroffa' s progrefs has been de- Vol.VlII. 
fcribed in another part of this hiftory. It is fufficient here p. 143. 
to fay, that, after alarming all the coaft of Italy, they were 
joined by twenty^two French gallies, under Francis, count 
of Anguien, of the houfe of Vendofme , who was no more 
than twenty-three years of age. 

The infolence of Barbaroffa, during this expedition, who are 
would not have been borne by any prince but one who, forced to 

l.ke Francis , was under an absolute neceffity of his affift- abandon 

ance. 
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arice. Add to this, that, from all accounts, the French fleet 
appears to have been b.ut poorly provided, and was furnifhed 

with many neceflaries by the infidels. The confederate fleets 

failed to Nice, which city they befieged, but were unable to 
take the caftle, though they lay before it two months. Th e 
imperial admiral, the brave Andrea Doria , came with a fleet 
to its relief; but could not force the French and the bar- 
barians to a battle : fo that they, in a manner, efcaped to 
Toulon ; where BarbaroJJa was guilty of fo many a£fo of vio¬ 
lence, that Francis was glad to be rid of him in the enfuin* 

y* » 6 

iprmg. 

Though BarbaroJJa had affe&ed to treat the count of An¬ 
guien as a fchool-boy, yet he foon gave proof of his being a 
great military genius. The duke of Savoy , and the marquis 
del Vajlo , after the departure of the confederate fleet, had 
taken Mondovi , by a capitulation ; which they broke by 
putting to the fword the SwiJ's garrifon. Langey , th cFrenfb 
general in Piedmont , one of the ableft politicians and gene¬ 
rals of his time, was now dead ; and Bouillieres commanded 
for Francis in that province. He had taken St. Germain x 
and had almoft reduced Yvree ; but finding himfelf fuper- 
ceded by the count of Anguien , he raifed the liege, by carry, 
ing the whole army to receive the count on the frontiers of 
the province, under pretence of doing him honour. The 
count of Anguien receiving his command, laid liege to Ca- 
rignan ; which del Vajlo refolved, at all hazards, to raife; 
but, in order to give our reader fome idea of the critical 
fituation of France , at this time, it is neceflary to turn his 
eyes to other quarters. 

Charles had lately held a diet at Spire ; where he animated 
the members fo effe&ually againft Francis , that proteftants, 
. as well as papifts, united in declaring him their common 
enemy; and had voted to employ againft him, under thecm- 
peror, twenty-four thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe. 
The Szvijs themfelves were afhamed of ferving any longer in 
the French armies ; and Henry VIII. had raifed an army, 
which landed at Calais , about Whitjunt'ule , 1544. with an 


intention to march to the gates of Paris. The Fnglijh being 
joined by the imperial general, the count of Buren , with 
fourteen thoufand troops, inverted Montreuil 5 and Henry 
arriving, in perfon took the command of his army from 
the duke of Norfolk , and befieged Boulogne ; while Charles , 
inftead of advancing towards Paris , as ne had promifed to 
Henry , befieged Commerci and Luxembourg. 

Such was the deplorable Hate of the French monarchy, 

which was now deftitute of all allies but the Turks , while 

del Vajlo , as we have already feen, was preparing to raife 

the liege of Carignan. The count of Anguien had, in his 

army, the flower of the French troops and nobility ; fo thal 

his defeat muft have been fatal to France. When he applied 

K 
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(0 Francis for leave to fight the imperialifts, who were fu- 
perior to his army in number by ten thoufand men, it was 
granted on account of the defperate ftate of the French affairs 
fn other quarters, and againft the fentiments of the old of¬ 
ficers. . . 

The count, obtaining the permiflion he defired, engaged The 
jnd defeated the imperialifts, on the fourteenth of Aprils French 
at Cerizolles. Ten thoufand were killed on the fpot; three defeat the 
thoufand were made prifoners ; and all their artillery, am- imperial* 
munition, and baggage, fell into the hands of the conquer- , at 
ors. The confequences of this great viftory were, that the O rizolles. 
count of Anguien reduced Carignan, Montcallier , St, Damian , 

Vigon, Pont d' EJlure , and the greateft part of Montferrat ; 
by which he fecured France againft any attack from that 
quarter. The urgent neceffities of Francis's affairs in other 
places, difabled him from reducing all the Milanefe, which, 
at that time, was very practicable ; and his victorious troops 
were obliged to defile towards Champagne and Picardy , where 
his greateft danger now lay. 

Notwithftanding the victory of Cerizolles, France mu ft ftill Progrefs 
have been ruined, had it not been for the ambition of Charles of Charles 
and the obftinacy of Henry■ Count William , of Fnrjlem- in France . 
berg , the imperial general, after reducing Luxembourg , Com¬ 
mit ci , and Ligni, by order of Charles , formed the fiege of 
St, Didier. This town, which was far from being noted for 
ftrength, was certainly no objeCt equal to that of his junc¬ 
tion with Henry , and their march to Paris. Didier was de¬ 
fended by la Lende , clu Bueil , and the count of Sancerre 5 
and the prefervation of France was owing to the amazing de¬ 
fence it made for fix weeks, when it obtained an honourable 
capitulation. Henry had called upon Charles to fet out to meet 
him, but the latter refufed to raife the fiege of Didier j and, 
when it was taken, Charles fummoned Henry to begin his 
march ; but he, in his turn, infilled upon reducing Bou¬ 
logne. 

This management gave Francis leifure to provide for the 
defence of his kingdom ; and, though Boulogne was taken on 
the fourteenth of September , the garrifon was fuffered to 
march to Montreuil , which ftill held out. The dauphin, all 
this while, was commanding an army of obfervation againft: 

Charles , who feized the French magazines at Epernai , and 
Chateau-Fhierri ; which faved his army, already greatly re - 
duced, from deftrudion. Charles , atlaft, began to yield to jje con- 
tbe inftances of his lifter, the queen of France , his confelTor, c iqdes a 
and, above all, his firftminifter, Granvelle, for liftening to trea ty, 
an accommodation, to which he invited Henry's minifters 
Jikewife. Henry declined having any concern in the matter; 
hut the negotiation was, at laft, concluded at Crequi ; or, 
as others call it, Crefpi. The chief articles were, that the 
duke of Orleans Ihould marry Mary of Aujlria , the emperor’s 

cldeft daughter, or the fecond daughter pf the king of the 

Romans; 
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Romans ; and that he fhould have with either, as a fortune 
the Milaneje or the Low Countries , with the earldoms of Bur! 
gundy and Charolois , at the option of the emperor: but, if he 
gave them Milan, he was to referve, in his own hands, the 
caftles of Milan and Cremona , until there was a fon from the 
marriage. That, if Charles fhould give them the Low Coun¬ 
tries , Francis was, for himfelf and his heirs, to renounce 
for ever, all pretenfions upon the Milanefe and Naples, ’ 
Parties at This peace was partly occafioned by the intrigues of the 
the court French court, which was divided between the parties of the 
of France, dauphin and the duke of Orleans. The dauphin remon- 

ftrated ftrongly againft the peace, as forefeeing that the con¬ 
tinuance of the war muft ruin the army of Charles. The f 
dutchefs of EJlampes , Francis 's favourite miftrefs, mortally 
hated Diana of Poiftiers , who was miftrefs to the dauphin; 
and the dutchefs is faid to have faved the armyof Charles from 
ruin, by contriving that the French magazines fhould fall in¬ 
to his hands. Be that as it will, the conclufion of the peace 
was a wife meafure on the part of Francis , though it was pri¬ 
vately protefted againft by the dauphin and the parliament 
of Thoulouje , as derogatory to the dignity and the rights of 
the French monarchy. 

When it was notified in the Englijh camp, all the impe¬ 
rial troops under the duke of Norfolk , who ftill continued 
the fiege of Montreuil , left the Englijh army; and Henry, 
after formally accufing Charles of perjury, treachery, and 
breach of faith, returned precipitately to England. Francis 
was fenfibly touched with the lofs of Boulogne , and made ] 
difpofitions for retaking it. At the time of its capitulating, 
he was upon his march to relieve it; and Henry's retreat had 
been fo ill judged, that the breaches of the lower town had 
not been repaired ; fo that it was furprized by a party of the 
French : but the dauphin not coming up, in time, with his 
main army, to their fupport, and they themfelves obferving 
no difcipline, they were eafily diflodged by the Englijh , who 
poured down from the upper town. 

Plans for Francis being now free from the dread of the emperor, 
invading formed a mighty plan, notwithftanding his late mifcarriage 
England, at Boulogne , not only for retaking all that the Englijh held 

in France , but for invading England itfelf. He aflembled a 
vaft fleet at Havre y confifting of a hundred and fifty large 
vefiels, fixty fmall ones, and thirty-five Genoefe and Medi¬ 
terranean galleys, which he hired. Thirty-four thoufand 
land men were put on board this armament, which was 
commanded in chief by admiral d'Annebaut ; but before he 
failed, his own fhip, carrying a hundred guns, was con- 
fumed by an accidental fire. Notwithftanding this, the 
admiral fet fail, and came up with the Englijh fleet near 
Portfmouth. Though its ftrength and number of fhips were 
far inferior to that of d'Annebaut^ they did not decline an 

engagement, but the French retired, after lofing one of their 

beft 
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beftftip s W a brifk cannonade. Next day the French re¬ 
newed their attack with the fame fuccefs as before, they 
jiot being able to prevail with the Englijh to leave their 
advantageous fituation. After various confukations, d'An- 
r,(baut made a landing on the ifle of Wight , where he had 
jome thoughts of ereCling fortifications, while another part 
of the French landed in SuJJex ; but the difpofitions every 
where made by the Englijh government were fo excellent, that 
th e French were baffled in all their attempts, and d’Annebaut 
was obliged to return to France . Soon after this, the 
Englijh i under lord Lijle, repaid the vifit of the French , and 
burnt the town of Treport , in Normandy. It was computed 
that this year, the Englijh , notwithftanding the formidable 
fleet of their enemy, made prize of above three hundred 
fail of French {hips. 

During thofe unfuccefsful attempts of the French , by an “ 
jea, Francis never loft fight of his capital point, that of spelling 
expelling the EngliJI) out of France. He had given the th zEnglijh 
command of his land troops to marfhal de Biez, who had out °f 
ferved him with great fuccefs in Picardy , and the Low Francs. 
Countries . His orders were ill executed; for he failed in 
conftru&ing a fort which was to command the harbour of 
Boulogne. While de Biez was employed ,.d > Annebaut landed 
all the pioneers to the number of four thoufand, that 
he carried out for his Englijh expedition, and Francis 
himfelf came to his camp, at Mont Lambert , where 
Boulogne was blocked up on the land fide. De Biez attacked 
and carried fome of the lines of the Terre d’Oye, and de¬ 
feated a handful of Englijh who attempted to retake them. 

But the feafon was now fo far advanced, and fo unhealth¬ 
ful, that the expectations of Francis, which he had endea¬ 
voured to carry into execution at fo prodigious an expence, 
were entirely fruftrated. An epidemical diftemper fwept Death of 
off great numbers of his foldiers, and among others, his the duke 
fon, the young duke of Orleans , whom he had carried with of Orleans* 
him into Picardy to be witnefs of his triumphs over the 
Englijh, and who was fufpeCted to have died of poifon. At 
laft, the campaign for the year 154$ ended, to the lofs and 
dilgrace of the French ; who being at peace with all the 
world but the Englijh , had ftrained every finew of their 
ftate, in their preparations to drive them out of France. 

The Englijh , on the other hand, though inferior both by 
fca and land in numbers, were excellently well officered, 
and were To little diftreffed by the utmoft efforts of the 
French arms, that during all the fiege of Boulogne , they 
kept the communications open between that town, Calais, 
and Guifnes ; nor do we find that their ^government was 
even alarmed at dE Annebaut 1 s defcent. This, perhaps, was 
in fome meafure owing to a body of eight or ten thoufand 
foot, which Henry had actually hired in Germany , but were 
fto.pt by the emperor, on their march to Boulogne , fo that: 
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the whole glory 6f the campaign was due to the EngM j 
alone. 

The death of the duke of Orleans , who was the darling 
of his father, had a fenfible effeft on the affairs of Euro fit I 
as well as of the French court. Francis fent the marfhat 
d' Annebaut to propofe to Charles fome arrangement for carry¬ 
ing the treaty of Crequi into execution, notwithftandinr 
that prince’s death j but Charles , who was now infirm, and 
tefty, drily anfwered, “ That he would enter into no far. 
ther engagements, but he would rot be the aggrefl'or.” 
In the mean while, the earl of Surry , the Englijh governor 
of Calais , was defeated in a flight engagement by the 
marflial de Biez ; and the war between the French and 
Englijh was renewed in Picardy , but with fo little profpeft 
of advantage to either party, that both of them accepted 
of the mediation of the German proteftants. The negotiation 
had no effeft, becaufe Francis would not treat without the 
Scots , and Henry refufed to reftore Boulogne. 

Notwithftanding this, both princes renewed the negotia¬ 
tion by their own fubjedts. The lord Lijle was firft pleni¬ 
potentiary for Henry , and, dlAnnebaut for Francis. They 
met at a place called Campe , between Ardres and Guifms\ 
and after a few conferences, a treaty was concluded, by 
which Francis engaged himfelf to pay two millions of 
crowns, befides a claim of five hundred thoufand more 
(which was to be referred to commiffioners) to Henry , on 
confideration of the latter reftoring the town and fortifica¬ 
tions of Boulogne. Henry likewife confented to the com- 
prehenfion of the Scots in the treaty, provided they gave 
him no frefh provocation. But he was to keep pofleffion 
of Boulogne till the money was paid. Both parties were fo 
heartily tired of the war, that though both complained of 
the bad execution of the treaty, yet no hoftilities enfued. 

Francis being now at peace with all his neighbours, en¬ 
deavoured to ftrengthen himfelf, by retrieving his credit 
with the German proteftants, and fought to engage Hew) 
to affift him j but his furious minifter, Tournon y not only 
difluaded him from thofe wife purpofes, but prevailed with 
him to renew the perfecution againft his own profeftant 
fubje&s. It was chiefly owing to this zealot, who knew 
the,weak fide of Francis , that that prince, in the laft years of 
his reign, did not make amends for the abufes that had been 
introduced in the firft j and for the numerous oppreflions, 
which his fubje&s had fuffered through the perpetual wars 
he maintained. 

Francis , before his death, had re-entered into a good 
correfpondence with Henry , whofe death, which happened 
in January 1547, is thought to have greatly affedted Francis . 

He had for fome time been ill of a flow fever, which he 
fought to fhake off by frequent changes of airj but re¬ 
moving to Ratnbouillet , he grew fenfible that his latter end 
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was approaching, and fent for the dauphin, to give him his 
laft advice, which is faid to have been pious and edifying, 
and worthy of a king who loved his fubje&s, and was fen- 
iible of his own mifcondudl. Among other matters, he 
recommended to hl;n tocherifh the admiral d'Annebaut , but 
not to recall the conftable, Montmorenci to his councils. 

He died on the laft of March^ in the fifty-third year of his 
age, and the thirty-third of his reign. 

We have already fufficiently exhibited the political cha- His cha- 
rafter of Francis. His perfonal bravery, as appeared from rafter, 
his behaviour at the battle of Pavia, was equal to any 
thing we meet with in romance itfelf; and, had he not 
been a king, he would have been one of the moft amiable 
private gentlemen of his age. Some of his poetical com- 
pofitions, ftili extant, fhew him not to have been deftitute 
of genius in that way. The fums he laid out in buildings, 
paintings, jewels, and other magnificence, were immenie j 
but, towards the latter end of his teign, he became an ex¬ 
cellent ceconomift, difeharged his debts, and left his fuc- 
ceflor four hundred thoufand crowns in ready money. 

He loft his firft wife, Claude of France, when fhe was and ifiV.e. 
twenty-five years of age, and by her he had three fons, 

Francis , Henry , who fucceeded him, and Charles, duke of 
Orleans. The firft, and the laft, are faid to have died of 
poifon. His daughters, by the fame marriage, were Louifa , 
and Charlotte, who died young; Magdalen, who was mar¬ 
ried to James V. of Scotland, but died in the feventh month 
of her marriage. She is faid to have been educated under 
her aunt the queen of Navarre, who was a proteftant ; 

Margaret, who was married to the duke of Savoy, and who 
was efteemed a moft accomplished princefs. By his fecond 
wife, who was queen dowager of Portugal, and fitter to the 
emperor Charles V. he had no iflue. Francis was of fo 


amorous a completion, that he had many miftrefles, and 
it is thought that he partly owed his death to a venereal 
taint defignedly given by a hufband to his wife, by whom 
it was communicated to the king. The maiden name of 


Pijlt 


Ejlampes 


Henry II. 

T PIE kingdom of France appeared to be in perfect -Accefflou 

tranquility, when Henry II. mounted that throne. an d con- 
He was then twenty-nine years of age, and having through du& 
the afcendency of the dutchefs A Ejlampes, during the late Henry II, 
reign, been under a kind of a cloud, he difregarded all 
which had been recommended to him by his father on his 
death-bed. He conne&ed himfelf with the ambitious 
princes of the houfes of Lorrain and Guife , He arbitrarily 
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difgraced the admiral cP Annebant. y. no had done his father 
fo many fervices, and he •; .i.'ed the conftable to his 
council board. At bis eor!>:>j.‘ion, ftie duke of Guife took 
place of the duke or Mcutgenjler , -hough the latter was a 
prince of the blood. The duke of A mule, ion to the duke 
of Guife , was introduced to the council board, in the room 
of cardinal Tourno •>, the religious firebrand of the late reign; 
the fecrecaries of the fta'.e were difpofted ; the durentfs 
d’Ejtartipes 


fhort, the court of Henry II. was compe: 
fons entirely different from that of Francis I. 


In fon 


1 


cafes, the punilhment of the parties was carried farther 

The marshal de Biez 


than bare difgrace. 


was degraded 


and imprifoned, vve think not without reafon, for his eon- 
du& towaids the end of the late reign, and his fon-in-law, 
de Couci , loft his head, (though not till two years after) 
for his cowardly furrender of Boulogne to the Englijb- 
Henry , foon after his acceffion, gave his perfonal fanc- 


tion to a public 


7 ‘ 


and Chajieneraye , in which the latter, who was by far the 
ftrongeft man, was defeated, and dying of hearc-break, 
Henry vowed to give no farther encouragement to fuch en¬ 
counters. The ciueen beine th< 


Henry 


to fignify to 


E urope 


I ----- - --- " * ~ 

renewed, for one of then 


Siuifs 


uti > carried the child to the 


His hatred 


font; but the cantons of /Lurie’ and Berne , nobly declaim¬ 
ed all connections with Hen r y ; becaufe he continued the 
inhuman perfections begun by his father, againft the 
proteftants. He did not, however, greatly affect the rcii- 
dence of too many cardinals at his court, and he fent /'even 
out of twelve to Rome, to take care of his intereft there. 
It was with a like view that he readily confented to the 
queen dowager retiring from his dominions to thole of her 
brother. 

Henrv . 


, in many other refpc£Is than that of perfecting 
of the the proteftants, followed the maxims of his farher’s goyern- 


emperor. 


ment. He had 

Italy. 


2 


claims in 


violent pafiioo for reviving his family 
He perfonally hated Charles V. for the 
treatment he had received from him while a hoftage at 
Madrid . He burned with impatience to be in action 
againft the Englijh ; and he cultivated the frier, j fit ip of the 

hiftory forms part of that ol his reign. 


wno fe 


Scots. 

9 j ■ _ v • 

James V. upon the death of Magdalen of France , demand¬ 
ed from Francis , Mary , the widow of the duke of Lor.gue - 
zille, and lifter to the duke of Aumale y in marriage, whom he 
obtained without difficulty. This princefs did all file could 
to render Scotland a province of France. Being mother to 
the young queen, Mary y who was but a few days old at 

the time of her father’s death* (he was declared regent of 

the 
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the kingdom, and entered into early meafures with the 
princes her brothers for fending her daughter over to be 
educated in France. The oppoficion file met with by the 
growth of the reformation in. Scotland is foreign to this 
hiftory, farther than as it relates to the French. Henry 
being refolved not to lofe the benefit of fo ufeful an ally, 
fent over a fleet with fix thoufand veterans on board com¬ 
manded by d’EJJe , or, as fome call him, d’EJle, and upon 
their arrival they were joined by eight thoufand Scots of the 
regent’s party. Under this powerful proteftion, the young 
princefs was embarked on board the French fhips under the 
command of Vilie Guyon , who landed her fafely in Bretagne , 
from whence fhe was conducted with great pomp to Henry’ s 

court. 

As Henry was firmly refolved upon a war in Italy , he A rebel-^ 
carefully vifited his frontiers on that fide, and made a lion in hi$ 
progrefs through his kingdom as far as Piedmont. When kingdom 
he was at Moulins , he aflifted at the marriage of Anthony de 
Bourbon, duke of Vendofme , with Joan de Albert , heirefs of 
the crown of Navarre , the fame who had been betrothed 
to the duke of Cleves , the male defendants of which 
marriage now fill the thrones ox France, Spain, and Naples. 

Before he finifhed his progrefs, the province of Guienne was 
in a combuftion of rebellion, on account of the gabelle, cr 
tax upon fair, and the infurgents proceeded with uncom¬ 
mon fury agiinft all the objects, of their refentment. At 
Bourdeaux , the populace, contrary to their own promife, 
murdered Monems, the king’s lieutenant, though it is faid, 
both the parliament and magiftrates interpofed to favehimj 
but that did not prevent their being punifhed in a manner, 
which nothing but the atrocity of the offence could juftify. 

The king ordered the duke of Aumale , and the conftable 
Montmorenci, to quell the infurre£lion, and feparate armies 
were afligned them for that purpofe. The duke proceeded 
through Xantoigne, and by a prudent lenity, re-eftablifhed 
the authority and tranquillity of the government, and ren¬ 
dered himfelf highly popular. The conftable cloathed 
himfelf in terror, and marching by the fea-ftde, he marked 
his way by punifhments. Arriving before Bourdeaux, the 
inhabitants fubmitted 5 but he refuted to enter their city 
any other way than by a breach, which he ordered to be 
made in their walls, and he treated them, in every refpeci, 

«)s a conquered people, who had furrendered at diferetion. 

He caufed a hundred of their fubftantial citizens to be fupprefled 
hung up, abolifhed the privileges of their city, demolifhed and pu- 
the town-houfe, and carried his revenge for the death of nulled. 
Monems, who, it feems was his relation, even to a degree 
of frenzy, for he obliged a hundred of the chief inha¬ 
bitants to dig with their fingers, his body out of the grave, 
that it might receive an honourable interment. 
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The perfections againfl: the proteftants ftill continued, 
and Henry , thinking the clergy too mild in their proceed¬ 
ings, directed that they fhould be carried on by com- 
miflioners named out of the parliament of Paris , but he 
reinflrated the people of Bourdeaux in all their privileges, 
and reftored the parliament to its fun&ions. 

Contiuues Henry being refolved to profecute his father’s views upon 
the war Boulogne, laid hold of the minority of Edward VI. and re- 
with Eng- fufed to ratify the late treaty, which had not been ratified 
land. by Francis , who died before he had an opportunity. During 

the war between Scotland and England , his fubjedls had 
made reprifals on the Englijh, under Scotch colours, which 
was complained of by Bryan , the Englijb ambaflador; but 
he received no fatisfadlion. The divifions in the council of 
England, both as to politics and religion, gave great en¬ 
couragement to Henry, who faw, with pleafure, the cold- 
nefs of the emperor towards Edward , and his miniftry. 
Two forts lying near Boulogne were betrayed into his hands, 
and he ordered his army to rendezvous at Montreuil , the 
beginning of Augujl , to which place he repaired in perfon, 
as did the conftable, and the duke of Aumale , after the 
queen’s coronation had been performed with great fplendour. 
Henry carefully concealed his real dcfign, that of befieging 
Boulogne , and before he fet out on his expedition, he 
amufed himfelf and his court, by ordering a great number 
of his proteftant fubje&s to be burnt before his eyes. All 
of a fudden, war was proclaimed againfl: England , and 
Strozzi, one of Henry’s admirals, attacked an Englijb 
fquadron near 'Jerfey , but with very indifferent fuccefs, if 
what the Englijb hiftorians fay is true, for he loft a thou¬ 
sand of his men in the engagement. 

Befieges The fiege of Boulogne was now formed, and was chiefly 
Boulogne, carried on by. Chajlillon , afterwards the famous admiral 

Coligni j but he was beaten off in every attack, by the 
lord Clinton , the Englijb governor, with fo much refolution, 
that Henry , feeing he could not fo much as prevent the 
Englijb from receiving fuccours by fea, left the fiege en¬ 
tirely to the management of Coligni, who turned it into a 
blockade ; .and even that he was foon obliged to raife. 
Henry fuffered in his reputation by being baffled in an ex¬ 
pedition which he had undertaken in perfon, attended by 
all his great generals. 

which he He employed one Guidot , a Florentine merchant, to give 
buys by him fecret intelligence of the ftate of the Englijb miniftry, 
treaty and to found the difpofition of the regent, duke of Somerjet , 
from the towards giving up Boulogne. Guidot had all the fuccefs he 
Euglifb . could defire, and the negotiations opened at a place near 

Boulogne , in the beginning of the year 1550. According 
to the Englijb ftate papers, the French behaved with the 
utmoft infolence during the treaty ; but at laft, the necefli- 

ties of the Englijb government were fuch 3 that they agreed to 

deliver 
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deliver up Boulogne , upon their being paid, in fix months 
time, a fum equivalent to a hundred and thirty three thou¬ 
sand, three hundred and thirty three pounds, fix {hillings, 
and eight pence fterling. The Scots and their affairs were 
comprehended in the fame treaty, and time was given for 
the queen regent to accede to it. Nothing but their own 
divifions and wants could have induced the Englijb to agree 
to fo fcandalous a treaty, by which they, in fa£t, gave up all 
the arrears due upon their fubfidies, and all their views of 
obtaining Mary^ the young queen of Scotland , for their 
niafter; a point which had kindled an expenfive war be¬ 
tween the two nations. The treaty was executed with 
great punctuality, and the French again entered into poffef- 
fion of Boulogne. , after giving fix of the firft princes of the 
blood, and noblemen, as hoftages for the fecond payment of 
the money. A better underftanding than had fubfifted for 
fome years then fucceeded between France and England . 

Edward fent over the order of the garter to Henry , who re¬ 
turned him the compliment by that of St. Michael. 

The reformation of France , had, by this time, received a 
great blow by the death of Margaret , queen of Navarre ; 
and the duke of Aumale , who afterwards became fo famous 
in the French hiftory, had fucceeded his father as duke of 
Guife. He had two brothers, cardinals, the one of Lorrain 9 
the other of Guife ; who like wife diftinguifhed themfelves 
in a political as well as a theological capacity. Henry had 
taken umbrage at the conduCf of Julius III. who had fuc¬ 
ceeded Paul ill. in the popedom ; and edicts were iffued. 
for preventing money from going out of the kingdom to 
Rome , and for correcting other abufes introduced by the 
papal agents in France , But a molt remarkable incident 
which happened at this time, requires that we fhould look 
back to the late reign. 

We have often mentioned the Albingenfes , who were like- Perfecu- 
ivife diftinguifhed by the name of PFaldenfes, and other tion of ths 
appellations. A remnant of them ftill continued to live Alhin- 
between Provence and Dauphiny. They had with incredible genfes. 
labour cultivated their country, which was naturally barren, 
and they are reprefented as a people equally fimple in their 
morals and religion; but worfhipping God in a manner 
very different from that of the church of Rome, Their 
numbers during the late reign had increafed to eighteen, 
thoufand, and in the profeflion of their religion they never 
had met with any check, either from the magiftrates, or their 
that landlords, who found them to bean inoftenfive people, 
and their eftates were improved by their induftry. Their 
habitations lay under different fovereigns ; fome of them 
being fubjeeft to the French king, fome to the duke of Savoy 9 
and fome to the legate of Avignon. As they had no regular 
clergymen among them, the reformers in the neighbouring 
countries officioufly offered them the afliftance of their 
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miniiters, and this rendered them obnoxious to the French 
government; but Lang:). Francis's governor of Piedmont , 
gave them fo good a character, that Francis ordered all pro¬ 
ceedings againfl: them to be {tope. The bigots, however, 
prevailed, and the Waldenfes of Merindol , and the neigh¬ 
bouring places, being not without atindtureof enthuliafm 
in their compofitions, imprudently challenged their adver- 
faries of the eflablifhed church, to difpute with them upon 
the truth of their religion. Cardinal Tournon took advan¬ 
tage of this, and obtained from Francis letters for putting 
the fentence of the parliament of Aix againfl; them, into 
execution, by which a number of them were put to death, 
their habitations demolifhed, and their wives and children 
banifhed. It is faid, that cardinal Sadolet , bifhop of Car- 
pentras , in vain oppofed this murdering edidf, which was 
rendered general, and Hill more cruel, when it was known 
at court that the poor people refufed to abjure the religion 
they profefied. Nineteen of the Waldenfcs were ordered to 
be put to death in 1545, and the execution of the fentence 
was committed to one Oppede , prefident of Provence , and 
Guerin , the attorney-general. Thole two bloody enthu- 
fiafts called in the military to their afliftance, and though 
they met with no refiftance, they butchered all who did 
not fave themfelves by flight. The aged, the feeble, and 
the young, fell in an undiflinguifhed carnage. Their 
harvefts, their plantations, their houfes, and granaries, were 
deftroyed by fire. Sixty men and women, who had fhut 
themfelves up in the town of Cabricres , were immediately 
put to the fword, though they had furrendered on promife 
of their lives being fpared. The miferable inhabitants were 
hunted in the night time from place to place, by the flames 
of thirty-two villages, which they themfelves had lately 
peopled; and, inftead of nineteen heretics, mentioned in the 
original fentence, being put to death, fome thoulands were 
maflacred; the few that efcaped retiring to Piedmont , or 
Bohemia . Even Francis I. though himfelf a mod inhuman 
persecutor, was flruck with horror when he heard of thofe 
barbaries, and on his death-bed, he is faid to have recom¬ 
mended the punifhment of the murderers to his fon. The 
affair was referred to the parliament of Paris. Oppede , by 
his wealth, and iniereft, efcaped, and the advocate, Guerin , 
alone was hanged. 

This fcanty execution of juflice was partly owing to a 
political caufe; for the growth of Lutheranifm was now fo 
great in France , that Henry thought proper to gratify his 
proteftant fubjects with one inftance of his protection, be¬ 
fore he let out upon the great expedition he was meditating. 
T he count d.e Brifac was made governor of Piedmont , and 
had orders to fupport Octavio Farnefe againfl the pope and 

the emperor. Brifac accordingly fayed Parma to Offavio, 

and 
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atid the pope threatened to excommunicate Henry , efpe- 
Cj 'ally after a Turkijh fleet, directed by his ambaflador, who 
was on board it, appeared in the Mediterranean , and over¬ 
awed both the emperor and the pope. The condudl of 
j-Jtnry on this occaflon refembled that of his father. 

Though he was at war with the pope, he continued to Vol. IX. 
burn the heretics, and he concluded a treaty with the p. 120. 
proteftant princes of the empire, as the guardian of the 
Germanic liberty, by which he was to be put in pofleffion 
of Verdun , Tout ', Metz , Nanci , and Lorrain. In confidera- 
tion of this, Henry obliged himfelf to pay to the e!e£tor 
of Saxony , and his other allies, two hundred and forty 
thoufand crowns, and flxty thoufand for every month, after 
three, that the war Ihould continue. 

The Roman catholics beheld the progrefs of Henry's ibid\ 
Turkijh allies with horror; but it had all the effe&s Henry 
intended. The eledtor of Saxony reduced the emperor 
almoft to ruin, and obliged him to agree to the pacification 
of PaJJau , which may be called the conftitutional bafis to 
the open exercife of the reformed religion in Germany , 

Pop c Julius, who had depended on the emperor for fupport, 
was obliged to humble himfelf before Henry , and his nuncio 
was forced to fubmit his powers to the parliament of 
Paris , about the end of the year 1551. 

France , for many years had not been at fo high a pitch of Montmo - 
profperity as then, but it coft Henry immenfe fums, which rend 
he raifed upon his people in the moft oppreffive manner, made con*- 
The provinces of France were almoft depopulated, and the liable of 
people reforted in fuch numbers to Paris , and the other France* 
great cities, that an editSt was publifhed againft any addi¬ 
tional buildings. The conftable, Montmorenci , was then 
the greateft fubjetft in France , and his barony of Montmorenci 
was ere£fed into a dutchy and peerage. Rrifac command¬ 
ed, with great abilities, the French armies in Piedmont , and 
the other parts of Italy , and was aflifted by Strozzi, and 
Horace Farneje. But the grealnefs of Henry obftrufted his 
own progrefs. The princes of the houfe of Guife fought 
to aggrandize their mafter by the ruins of their own family, 
that of Lorrain , the natural barrier of the empire againft 
France. 

Early in the year 1552, Henry marched, at the head of a 
great and well appointed army, towards the Rhine. He had 
appointed his queen to be regent in his abfence, and he 
had given her the admiral d’Annebaut, whom he had recalled 
to his court, for her firft minifter.When he entered Lorrain , 
he acquainted that dutchefs, that there was a neceffity for 
her fon, the young duke, to be educated at Paris , and that 
the regency of the dutchy fhould be committed to his 
uncle the prince of Vaudmont. After that, Henry feized 
?W, Verdun , and Metz„ took pofleffion of all the country 

between Haguenau and WeJJemboarg^ and would have be- 

y come 
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come mafter ot Strafbourg , had it not been provided with 3 
garrifon ot nine thoufand men. He held the places he had 
taken under the fpecious title of vicar of the empire. 

The reader, in a former part of this work, has feen the 
dangerous fituation of the empire at the time we treat of; 
and the Swifs , as well as the confederate princes, began 
to think that their liberties were now as much in danger 
from Henry as they had been from the emperor, wuh 
whom they were then treating. They intimated their defire 
to Henry, that he would ftop the career of his arms, and in 
this they were feconded, not only by the Swifs , but by the 
court of England , which had lately difcovered, and difap- 
pointed, a defign laid by Henry for furprizing Calais. 

Henry was fenfible that the jealoufy of his power might 
be fatal to his ambition, and he therefore affe&ed great 
moderation. After garrifoning his new conquefts, here- 
turned to France , which had been invaded by RoJJem , the 
imperial general, under the regent queen of the Low 
Countries. He reinftated Robert de la March in his dutchy 
of Bouillon , which had been feized by the emperor, and he 
took feveral places in Luxembourg. In Italy , Henry had re- 
eftablifhed Ottavio Farnefe in the dutchy of Parma , and 
Brifac was mafter of Sienna. The emperor deiired to be 
included in the truce between the pope and Henry , who 
confented to it, to the great difappointment of the Turks, 
who expe&ed that he would carry his arms into Naples. 
1 he princes of the empire were every day more and moie 
convinced of their danger from Henry , and all of them but 
Albert of Brandenbourg, who likewfe joined the confede¬ 
racy foon after, united themfelves with Charles , and agreed 
upon befieging Metz, which was accordingly inverted by 
an army of a hundred thoufand foot, twelve thoufand hcrfe, 
and a proportionable train of artillery. It was defended 
by Francis , duke of Guife , the greateft hero, perhaps, of 
his age, who had in his garrifon five thoufand of the beft 
French infantry, three princes of the blood, two of his 
own houie, fifty noblemen, and five hundred gentlemen of 
diftimShon. His brother, the duke of Aumale , endeavoured 
to fuccour the place, which was large and poorly fortified, 
but he was beaten by Albert of Brandenbourgh , while the 
imperial general, the count of Roeux , was filling all Pi¬ 
cardy with defolation. Charles then thought himfelf certain 
of reducing Metz ; but he was difappointed through the 
valour and vigilance of the duke of Guife , who had de- 
moliftied thirty convents and churches to prevent the ap¬ 
proach of the befiegers, and was perpetually barraffing 
them with fallies. Charles lay fixty five-days before the 
town, and finding he had loft one third of his army, he 
raifed the^ fiege on the twemy-fixth of December. The 
duke of Gufe’s magnanimity was remarkable on this oc- 

cafion. He confidered the imperialifts as objects of pity. 

Inftead 

* 
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j n ftea <3 of cutting them ofF, as he might have done, in their 
retreat, he faved all he could, and fent them to be relieved 
j„ his hofpitals and convents. 

Early in the year 1553, Charles attempted to be revenged The war 
f or his difgraces before Metz ,; and his general, the count d* continues 
fycux, beneged Terouenne. It was defended by eF EJJe , the to rage, 
fame who had ferved with fo much reputation in Scotland ; 
hut he was killed in a breach of the walls. His fucceflor, 

Mmtmrenci , fon to the conftable, offered to capitulate ; 
but, in the mean time, the Flemijh and German infantry 
broke into the town ; where they put all to the fword, with¬ 
out diftinftion of age or perfon ; and it was with difficulty 
that the chief officers were faved from the mafTacre. Charles 
was fo much exafperated, that he ordered the city to be 
demolifned fo completely, that its veftiges, at prefent, are 
j'carcely difcernible. 

Upon the death of the count de Roeux , Charles gave the Vol X, 
command of his army to the prince of Piedmont , who be- p. 269. 
ficged Hcfdin ; which was defended by the marfhal de la 
Marche , who was fon-in-law to Henry's miftrefs, the dutchefs 
of Valentinoi s. Henry had juft then recovered from an illnefs 
which he had contracted by the fatigue of the preceding 
campaign ; and he was celebrating the marriage of his na¬ 
tural daughter, Diana , to Horace Farnefe , who threw him- 
felf into Hejdin , where he was killed by the blowing up of 
the caftle ; which gave the imperialifts an opportunity of en¬ 
tering the place, and of treating the inhabitants in the fame 
manner as thofe of Terouenne . 

The prince of Savoy , who was naturally a complete fol- The pope 
dier, obtained great credit by this campaign. Though comes 
Henry was at the head of above fixty thoufand excellent over to the 
troops, yet he could neither force the prince to a battle, French in- 
nor form the ftege of Cambray j which vexed the conftable, tereft. 
Mmtmorenci , into an illnefs. Henry , however, defeated the 
imperial general, the duke of Arfchot , who commanded the 
Flemijh cavalry ; but he foon after fent his troops into win¬ 
ter-quarters, not much to the credit of his arms. 

The war was, all this while, raging in Italy ; where the Hid, 
pope was entirely in the French intereft, and gave Henry zb- p. 272. 
folution for breaking the truce, in order to make himfelf 
i mafter of Naples. The emperor gave orders for befieging 
Sienna ; but the Turkijh fleet, under the famous Dragut , ap¬ 
pearing on the coaft of Naples, the ftege was raifed ; and 
Dragut , having joined the French fleet, beat that of Doria ; 
while the French general, des Termes , who had defended Si¬ 
enna, reduced great part of the ifland of Corjica ; but Dragut 
and he quarrelling, the Genoefe recovered it all but Fiorenzo. 

The marfhal Brijac was ftill in Piedmont , where he carried 
on the war with unparallelled humanity, by exempting all 

degrees of people, but real fold.iers equally in arms, from 
hoftilities „ 

Edward 
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ErhuardYI. was then king of England , and, through the 
weaknefs of his aiminiftiation, he had been fo little conli- 
dered at the F, each court, that his fubjefts had been prodi¬ 
gious fufferers by fea. At lair, the Englijh minidry, de¬ 
claring that they were ready to enter into a league with the 
emperor againft Henry , tne larger fent Sc. Andre , one of his 
courtiers, to make fatisfadlion to the Englifo merchants* 
but his real defign was to lull the Englijh government afleep, 
while he was fomenting a rebellion in Ireland ; which was 
difcovered and prevented. T : e duke of Northumberland , 
the over-bearing minifter of Edward , having views upon 
the Englijh crown for his own family, courted Henry’s friend- 
fhip, and offered his mailer’s mediation between him and 
the emperor. Henry treated the propofal with great rel'peci; 
but his demands were fo exorbitant, that the propofition fell 
to the ground; and the project of a league (in which the 
proteftant princes'were to be included) between the emperor 
and the crown of England , for reducing the French power, 
was far advanced, when Edward unfortunately died. 

Pope ’ 'fnlius , about the fame time, offered his mediation, 
but without effedl; for Charles had now fecured queen Mary 
for his fon ; and infilled, in his turn, upon very high terms. 
Henry , inllead of complying, took the field with fixty thou¬ 
sand men, whom he divided into three armies ; one under 
himfelf and the conllahle, and the other two under the duke 
of Vendofme and marlhal St. Andre. The conllable took 
lAaricnbv.igh, fortified Rocroi ; and Henry , about the begin- 
ing of jfuly, took Bovines by affault, and punilhed the in¬ 
habitants by hanging or drowning, for having obliged him 
to bring his artillery before their town, which was but 
/lightly fortified. The duke of Vendofme formed the fiege 
of Dinant , and obliged don Juliano Romano , with his Spa- 
nijh garrifon, to furrender it, and to leave the place without 
arms or baggage. Charles , on his part, took the field like- 
wile ; and, there being a perfonal quarrel between Henry and 
the quern-regent of the Low Countries , the war was carried 
on with great acrimony. Henry demolilhed fome beautiful 
feats belonging to the queen-regent, but was unable to force 
Charles to a battle. He took his revenge by ravaging the 
open country of Artois and Camhrefis ; and, at laft, he be- 
fieged Renti ; a town which was then of fuch importance, 
that Charles refolved to venture bis army in faving it. The 
prince of Savoy and Gonzaga accordingly advanced to give 
Henry battle ; but they loll two thoufand men, and were de¬ 
feated by the valour of the duke of Guife. The conllable, 
Montmorenci , who was now old and cautious, and is faid al¬ 
ways to have ferved with relu&ance againll the emperor, 
advifed his mailer not to purfue his purpofe farther, left he 
fhould {hare the fate of his father, who was in fimilar cir- 
cumllances at the battle of Pavia. Though Henry was full 
of fpitirs, and had diftinguilhed his valour at the head of his 

Swift 
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^-guards, yet he took the conftable’s advice ; and, con¬ 
tenting himfelf with having added to the fafety of his fron- 
t : er s, he made an orderly retreat into his own dominions. 

Strozzi , at this time, commanded the French garrifon in Si- The war 
tiw > which Cofmo de Medea , the duke of Tujcany, had un- in Italy* 
del-taken to reduce for the emperor. For this purpofe, he 
pave the command of an army to the marquis de Marignan , 
w ,' no befieged Sienna , but without effedt. Having turned the 
fiegc into a blockade, Strozzi left the defence of the place to 
jlonluc, an excellent officer, and marched into Fufcany^ 
where he beffeged Marciano with nine thoufand men. He was 
followed by Marignan , and,..being preffed for want of wa¬ 
ter, he was obliged to raife the fiege. He might have re- where 
turned with fafety to Sienna , could he have fubmitted to the Strozzi is 
appearance of a flight in the night time; but difdainingthat, defeated, 
he was attacked and beaten, with the lofs of four thoufand 


men, his artillery and baggage. He had, however, the 
glory of preferving Sienna for that campaign. 

About this time, 1554, Metz narrowly efcaped being fur- 
prized by a detachment of the imperialifts, who were de¬ 
feated by the French. Brifac continued to be gaining ground 
in Piedmont ; but, though it was then the dead of winter, 

Marignan renewed the fiege of Sienna ; which, at laft, fur- 
rendered ; but Monluc refufed to ligu the capitulation, tho* 
he approved of it as being very honourable for the republic. 

From the romantic notions which prevailed in that age, he 
would fuffer his troops to owe their fafety only to their own 
[words; and, upon his hringing them back to France , he 
was rewarded with a marfhal’s baton. 

The court of Henry , at this time, was full of fa&ion. 

Strozzi had been facriticed to the intrigues of the party that 
oppofed the queen, to whom he was related. By the fame 
influence, the marfhal Brifac was hindered from relieving 
Sima, his numbers being too few ; but he furprized Cafal 
towards the end of the carnival. The famous duke of diva 
was appointed imperial general in Piedmont and Italy , where 
he diftinguifhed himfelf by his ufual cruelty; but he was 
more than once beaten by the duke of Airnale . 

The pope continued to infift upon a peace between France The pope 
and the emperor. He employed cardinal Pole for that pur- mediates 
pofe, and Henry found himfelf in a very embarraffing fitua- a peace, 
tion. He would willingly have kept well with England ; 
but queen Mary was devoted to the pleafure of her hufband 
and the houfe of Aujlria. The friendfhip of th ^German pro- 
teftants was of the utmoft confequence to his intereft; but 
they inftfted upon his giving up Metz , Toul , and Verdun. 

He gave good words to all, but demanded the Milanefe as 
the price of his compliance with either; which Philip re¬ 
fufed and fet him at defiance. 

The emperor, Charles , though now out of humour with 

the world, and refolved to refign all his dignities, retained, 

to 

9 
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to the laft, his predilection for the Low Countries \ and, (oj 
feeure them from the infults of France , he built Charlemm 
and Philipville , but he was difappointed in an attempt he 

made to retake Marienbourg . His general, the prince ofl 
Orange, had better fuccefs in Picardy j which he invaded and I 
ravaged almoft without oppofition j fo diftradted was the 
French court by its divifions. I 

CharlesV . The relignation of Charles V. and his retirement to a I 
religns the cloiftered life, filled all Europe with furprize. The GVrwoJ 
pmpire. empire devolved upon his brother Ferdinands but clogoel 
Vol. X. with fuch terms, that he was on the point of refigningitj 
j>. 271. to his nephew Philips had he not been deterred from that re -1 

folution by the proteftants, who trembled at the thoughts of I 
feeing the imperial and SpaniJJj crowns reunited. I 

About this time died tne king of Navarre \ and his fuc-l 
ceflor and fon-in-law, Anthony , duke of Vendofme, retired to I 
jBearn, that he might preferve the fmall portion which flill 
remained of his wife’s inheritance. The deaths of pope 
Julius III. and Marcellas 11 . and the accefiion of cardinal I 
Caraffia, who took the name of Paul IV. were events fa- 
vourable to France ; for Paul hated the houfe of Aujlrk\ I 
and, upon his mounting the papal thrope, courted the I 
friendfoip of Henry. His advances were highly favoured by I 
the houfe of Guife. The cardinal of Lorrain fought to make I 
an intereft with his holinefs, whom he was in hopes of fuc- 
ceeding; and the duke of Guife , though he concealed his 
ambition, fecretly thought that, being a defeendent of the 
old Anjouvine houfe, he had a right to the crown of Naples. 
Paul fent the cardinal of Tournon , from Rome , to negotiate 
the alliance. Arriving at Henry's court, he declared himfelf 
againft the commiflion that.he had been employed to carry; 
and he was feconded by the conftable, Montmorenci; who, 
though he was the moil venerable perfonage in France , was 
borne down by the Guifcs j and the cardinal of Lorrain went 
to Rome , where, in Henry's name, he put the laft hand to 
the treaty, in the year 1555 j both parties agreeing to keep 
it fecret for fome time. 

Truce be- During the cardinal’s abfence, the conftable, and the En • 
tween glijh cardinal, Pole, had credit enough to perfuade Henry to 
prance agree to a truce with Philip for five years. This difconcerted 
and 1 Spain, all the fchemes of the pope, who intended to give an efta« 

blifoment in Naples to his nephew, cardinal Carajfa ; and 
his holinefs fent him to the trench court, with private in* 
ftrudlions to perfuade Henry to break the truce, and to give 
him ablolution for his perfidy. It was in vain for the com 
liable, with the wifer and honefter part of Henry's council, 
to exclaim againft this flagrant breach of faith, which pointed 
towards a deftru&ive war in Italy. The queen was joined 
by the dutchefs of Valentinois , the king’s miftrefs, whofe 
daughter was married to the duke of Aumale\ and both of 

them fupported the houfe of Guife 3 who were furious for a 

W ar * 
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| 2r . The pope was fo much in earneft on the fame fide, ibid. 
lathe ordered f he SpaniJI) ambaflador at Rome to be put un- p. 272. 

_ r an arreft, on pretence of a confpiracy againft his perfon, 

[erefufed to acknowledge Ferdinand as emperor of Germa- 
and he threatened both Charles and Philip , who he faid 
ad forfeited the kingdom of Naples , with excommunica- 

Gilt ^ • 

The duke of Aha was then the SpaniJI) governor of Na- The duke 

'ir, and, in September , 15^6, he invaded, and fubdued, the of Alva. 
aminions of the church to the gates of Rome. Henry had invades 
ilcen no care to fupport his new ally, the pope, in his vi- the papal 
irons meafures. He fent him, indeed, a few troops under territories- 
trszzi and Monltic ; but they durft not look thofe of the 
ake of Alva in the face ; and the grand army, which was 
j have been fent into Italy , under the duke of Guife , was 
iflovvinits motions, that the papal intereft in Italy was 
uflied, and Henry had not an ally there but the duke of 
'enera. Early in the year 1557, the army under the duke 
Guife arrived in Piedmont , where Brifac ftill continued to 
imniand, and he advifed the duke to invade the Milanefe . 
isreafons were fo ftrong, that the duke difpatched an ex- 
efs to court, where the propofal was at firft agreed to, but 
terwards over-ruled by the queen’s and the cardinal of 
strain* s faction, and the duke was ordered to march di- 
ftly to Rcme ; but he was too late ; for, by this time, the 
ipe had been difabled from fulfilling his conditions, and 
ie duke found it impracticable for him to penetrate into 
r aples. But we are now to attend to the ftate of the war in 
her quarters. 

All France was amazed that Henry continued fo brave and England 
juable an officer in Piedmont as Brifac was ; but it was ow- declares 
ing to his jealoufy that the dutchefs of Valentinois was fond W ar a- 
of that marfhaPs fine perfon. In the beginning of June, an gainft 
Englijb herald, on the part of his miftrefs, queen Mary , de- France. 
dared war againft France at Plenty’s court ; and, foon after, 
twelve thoufand Englijl) joined the imperial general, the 
duke of Savoy , at Givet. The duke’s army then exceeded 
fixty thoufand men. The French court had exhaufted itfelf 
fo much in its preparations for the Italian expedition, that 
admiral Coligni had but few troops to oppofe this formidable 
power. The duke of Savoy , after many marches and coun¬ 
ter-marches, fometimes threatening Rocroi , and fometimes 
Maricnburg , all of a fudden invefted St. Fpiiintin. The ad¬ 
miral threw himfelf, with a few battalions, into the place ; 
sod his uncle, the conftable Montmorenci , drawing together 
twenty-five thoufand men, advanced to his relief. He was 
too weak to fight the duke of Savoy ; but, on the tenth of 
dugujl^ he gave him fuch an alarm, that he was obliged to 
% to count Egmont' s quarter; and, had it not been for the 
courage of his Englijl) auxiliaries, under the earl of Pembroke , 

“ e m uft have fuftered a total defeat. 

Every* 
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Every 


on the part of the 


French. D'/Jnctclot could not remrorce ms urorner, the ad 

The conftableha 

been too precipitate in advancing, and was too flow in re 
tiring, in the face of a fuperior army. r ' nv -~ 1 


miral, with above five hundred men. 


recovered his confirmation 

Englijb and Spa n't ft. 


The duke of Sava 
Egmont , at the head 


French , through a defile which he imagined to be impafLible; 
and the duke charging them in the front at the fame time, 
the conftable was totally defeated. Three thoufand fix 
hundred French were killed on the fpot; an equal number 
was made prifoners; and the whole of their baggage and ar- 
tillery, excepting two pieces of cannon, were taken. The 
brave duke d?Anguien? and about fix hundred perfons of di- 
fti nation, were among the flain ; and the conftable hiinfelf, 
with the dukes of Montpenfter anti Longueville , and the mar- 
fhal dc St. Andre were among the prifoners ; while the Spa¬ 
niards did not lofe above fifty men. In fhort, the defeat of 
the French was fo complete, that, when the emperor, Charla , 
heard of it, in his retirement, he afked the meflenger, whe¬ 
ther his fon was not in poifeffion of Paris. 


* 


Philip called a council of war immediately 
and it was there propofed to raife the fiegi 
and to march diredBy to Paris. The duke 
that meafure, becaufe of the great number of ftrong places 
he muft have left in his rear. Philip acqul 
refolved to prefs the fiege of St. Fhiintin. 
fence made by the admiral, gave Henry and his generals time 
for recovering from their confternation ; bur, on the twen- 
ty-feventh o i Augu/ 1 , the place was carried by ftorm, and 
its garrifon put to the fword. Ifs redudlion was followed by 


The 


Ham 


lift 


Philip 


Paris, as the obftacle was now removed that obftru&ed him 
before. But another imerpofed. The French nobility and 
gentry, to a man, made offer of their perfons and purfesto 
the fervice of Henry. The duke of Guife , who had been 


Swifts 


recalled, was in full march homeward 
tons declared thernlelves in favour of France. 

In the mean while, an /Ilfatian gentleman 
dc Pclkueiler, having railed a body of ten thoufand men, on 
pretence of employing them ag«inft the Turks , fuddenly. 


Nick 


Swifs 
Alfc 


tfnourg , and, in ali probability, would 

cantons had not in ter poled 
ice. But this was not the 

---- Henry at this time. The 

Englijh were difeontented at the duke of Savoy (who, pro* 
bably. depended upon the fuccefs of Pollwriler s irruption) 
for not marching to Pm is-, and refilled to I'erve longer under 


Philip ; while ins 


7 ~ —- _ ~ ~ ( 

Get man mercenaries mutinied lor want or 


pay 


and oat i of riicm went into the let vice of France. 
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Adnfi r al Coligni had been taken prifoner at the reduction Return of- 
of St. Qdntin ; and both he and his uncle, the conftable, the duke 
were in the hands of the Spaniards , when the duke of Guife °f Guife 
returned to France with his army. Henry’s efcape from be-to France. 
jng aflaflinared by one Caboche, who drew his fword upon 
hi.n, and was afterwards hanged, feemed to endear him, 
more than ever, to his fubjedts; and their immenfe contri¬ 
butions enabled him to encreaie the duke of Guife ’s army 
with fourteen thoufand Swifs. That general had fufFered in 
bis reputation by his Italian expedition, but he was now 
confw’ered as the guardian-angel of France , efpecially as 
Philip had been obliged to fend his army into winter-quar¬ 
ters, without daring to advance into the heart of the king- 
flora. D’Oyfel then commanded the French auxiliaries in 
Scotland, and undertook to give fuch a diverfion to the En- 
glifl) as fhould facilitate the long wifhed-for redudtion of Ca¬ 
lais to the French king. Though the general averfion of the 
Scotch reformers for the French prevented him from entirely 
fulfilling his promife, yet it is certain that the queen-regent 
of Scotland and he were of vaft fervice to the duke of Guife , 
in the plan he had formed againfl Calais , in the winter¬ 
time. It is faid to have been originally formed by admiral 
Coligni , who had proceeded fo far in it as to reduce it to 
writing. Be this as it will, it is certain that the duke pro- 
fecuted his fcheme with great ahilities. The French fhipping 
was all drawn towards the Straits of Dover , to cruize upon 
the Englijh trade; but with orders, that the commanders 
fhould hold themfelves in readinefs for a grand expedition. 

One great body of troops took poft at Boulogne , under pre¬ 
tence of fecuring the inhabitants from the infults of the Spa¬ 
niards ; while another, under the duke of Nevers , defiled 
towards Luxembourg ; and, after drawing the attention of 
the Spaniards to that quarter, he rejoined the duke of Guije , 
who, all of a hidden, put himfeli at tne head of an army, 
and letdown before Calais , on the li rft os January, 1558. 

The lord TVentivo'th was then the Englijh governor of Ca~ He be- 
lais; and, by the unaccountabie negligence of his court, hisheges and 
garrifon did not exceed feven hundred men. The operations takes Ca - 
of the French began again ft an cut-fort, called St. Agatha, inis, 
which the Englijh were forced to abandon, and to throw 
themfelves into fort Nevanham. D’Etrecs , who commanded 


the French artillery, barered »his fort in breach, while the 


Rochfoucault 


he caftle of Ryjbank , which 


commanded the harbour. All the French attacks proved fuc- 
cefsful. The Englijh, in fort Ixeivnbam, obtained an ho¬ 
nourable capitulation, and retired into the town ; but thofe 
in Ryjbank were forced to furrender prifoners of war. The 
French being mafters of the harbour, landed immenfe quan¬ 
tities of (tores and fafeines from their fhipping; by which 
they filled up the morafs that fecured ihe town on the land 


fide. 


The duke of Guife then ordered a faife attack to be 
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made upon the body of the place ; but, all of a fudden, 
reeled his artillery againft an old caflle, defended by a wet 
ditch, which was drained with fuprizing expedition by 
d'Andelot ; fo that, next day, the duke palled it, up to his 
middle, fupported by five hundred cuiraffiers under Strozzi^ 
and all the young nobility of his army. The breach that 
had been made by fifteen battering cannon was flormed, 
and thofe that defended it put to the fword ; fo that the 
French made a lodgement in the caflle, the command of 
which the duke gave to his two brothers, the dukes of Au. 


d'Elbeuf. 


Englijh 


retake this caflle; but all were in vain ; and the garrifon 
being now reduced to two hundred men, lord IVentuiorth of- 
fered to treat. All the terms he could obtain were, that a 
hundred and fifty of his garrifon fhould have liberty tore- 
tire to England or Flanders ; while he himfelf, with the chief 
officers who remained, were to be prifoners ; and the place, 

s to be given up to the duke of Guife, 


The 


Termes its g 


Englijh 


Guicnne ; the garrifon of which, under the lord Grey, made 


a noble defence : but, on the 


y< 


they were obliged to fubmit to the fame capitulation that 
had been granted to that of Calais» The Englijh then aban¬ 
doned the caflle of Homes ; and thus the conquefl of Calais, 
and all the places depending upon it, was completed in a 
month, after being two hundred and ten years in polleffion 
of the Englijh. 

It can fcarcely admit of the leaft doubt, that the reduc¬ 
tion of Calais was chiefly owing to the treachery of cardinal 
Petty who was queen Mary % fiifl and foie minifter. He had 
exafperated the pope, by fufFering Mary to take part in her 
hufband’s quarrel againft France and he fought to be recon¬ 
ciled, by betraying his country’s intereft to the French . To 
him it was owing, that Calais was left in a defencelefs condi¬ 
tion, and he iacrificed it to the family of Guife , to appeale 
the indignation of the pope, who was on the point of ex¬ 
communicating him. The duke of Guife was now in the 
zenith of his glory, and the king obtained, with great chear- 
fulnefs, three rnillion oflivres from an afl'embly of his flates, 
which he convoked at Paris. Ilenry then fet out, with the 
dauphin, upon a prngrefs to vific his frontiers, and made a 
public entry into Calais. But the princes of the houfe ot 
Guife were now obliged to ftrike into the moft diabolical 
meafures for their own iupport. They knew that they were 
hared by the cor,liable; and the king could not conceal his 
jealoufv of them, notwithflanding the vaft fervices they had 
done him. Almofl one half of rhe people of France were 
proteftants, and ccnfidered the admiral Coligni and d’AnacJ 


as their heads. 


The 
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The duke of Guife * and the cardinal of borrain, knew the The dau- 
king’s weaknefs in matters of religion, and refolved to work phin mar- 
lipon it. They preffed for theconfummation of the long in- nes the 
tended marriage between the dauphin and their niece, the young 
young queen of Scotland ; which was accordingly celebrated queen of 
on the twenty-fourth of A Ipril . The ceremony was per- Scots. 
formed in the prefence of eight Scotch commiffioners, four of 
whom are faid to have oppofed the matrimonial crown of 
Scotland being given to the dauphin, and died, in their return 
home, with evident marks of poifon. 

In a vifit which the dutchefs of Lorrain this year paid to 
her fon, (he carried with her Granvelle, the bifhop of Arras , 
an able, but a dangerous, minifter; and it is faid, that the 
deftrudlion of the proteftant religion in France was, at that 
time, concerted in an interview he had with the cardinal of 
Lorrain , who informed Henry that d'Andelot was an heretic. 

Henry fcarcely believed him, but d'Andelot owned it to his 
face ; which threw him into fuch a paffion that the dauphin 
was hurt in interpoling between them ; and d Andelot was 
ftripped of his colonel-generalfhip of the infantry and fent 

pril'oner to Melun. 

The duke of Guife was then befieglng 7 hionville, before Saccefs of 
which Strozzi loft his life j but the place was taken in feven- the Fret.ck 
teen days : and des Termes, who received Strozzi’s baton of in Flan- 
tnarfhalj was ordered to penetrate into Artois and Flanders ; dors. 
where he accordingly took Dunkirk and Bergucs. He was 
oppofed by count Egmofit at Gravelines ; where he was de¬ 
feated, and taken prifoner, with the lofs of five thoufand 
men j chiefly owing to a fquadron of Englifj fhips, whd 
poured their fire into the flank of his army. 

His place was fupplied by the duke of Guife, who covered 
Calais and the reft of the French frontier towns; but, could 
the Englijh nation have been brought to a£t cordially with 
the Spaniards, Calais might then have been recovered. In- 
ftead of thatj the Englijh fleet withdrew from the coafts of 
France, which left the duke of Guife at liberty to reinforce 

his army from Bretagne. 

The houfe of Guife, all this time, continued to infpire Treaty of 
Henry with diftruft towards all whom they thought not to Chateau 
be in their intereft. It was with difficulty that the brave Cami'refs 
marfhal Brifac , after all his important fervices, preferved conciud- 
himfelf from being broken j and, at laft, they pra<ftiftd «d. 
againft the dutchefs of Valentinois herfelfj who, at the age 
offeyenty, retained her empire over the king’s heart. The 
duke of Guife, under the title of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, adlually exercifed the functions of viceroy, and 
took precedence of the conftable; fo that his power was 
thought to be too deeply rooted to be fhaken even by the 
dutchefs herfelf. 

Both Henry and Philip had, this year^ taken the field in 
their own perfons ; and they lay at a jitde diftance from 
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each other at the head of their refpe&ive armies, but with* 
out coming to any a&ion. This was owing to the dutchefs 
of Valentinois , who fpoke the language of the honefteft and 
wifeft part of the French nation, and opened her royal lover’s 
eyes to the miferies which his fubje&s were differing through 
the continuance of the war. Philips defpairing of being fup- 
ported by England , where his wife was in a dangerous ftate 
of health, affumed the like fentiments, which were encou- 
raged by his general, the duke of Savoy ; and it was agreed 
on all hands, that the aged conftable, Montmorency who 
Hill remained a prifoner, ftiould repair to the French camp, 
and fet on foot the negotiation. At firft it met with great 
difficulties, as Philip infilled upon the reftitution of Calais , 
and Henry on that of the kingdom of Navarre. At laft, they 
agreed to a fufpenfion of arms, and plenipotentiaries were 
named to meet at the abbey of Cercamp. Thofe for the 
French jwe re, the conftable, the marfhal St. Andre , the car¬ 
dinal of Lor rain , the bifhop of Orleans , and <F Aubejpiny 
fecretary of ftate. 

Upon the firft meeting of the plenipotentiaries, thofe of 
France declared pofitively, that they could not treat upon 
the reftitution of Calais , becaufe their mafter was determined 
never to give it up. During their fitting, Mary, queen of 
England died ; and queen Elizabeth took care that Henry 
ihould have a fecret hint, that it was far from being impof- 
fible, if he continued unreafonable, that a marriage might 
not take place between herfelf and Philip , who had a&ually 
made her propofals of marriage. This produced an offer 
from Henry of a feparate peace ; and Elizabeth , the new 
queen of England's minifters, inftru&ed her plenipotentiaries 
ftill to infift upon the rendition of Calais ; but this they foon 
found to be impracticable, and the conferences were tranf- 
ferred to Chateau-Cambrcfis. There, the French minifters 
threatened to return home abruptly, if any mention was 
made of the reftitution of Calais ; and Elizabeth , who never 
had ferioufiy encouraged Philip's addreftes, gave her minifters 
orders to put the laft hand to the treaty; by which Calais , 
to fave the Englijb honour, was to remain only eight years 
in pofleffion of the French . But this article was quickly 
evaded, and Calais remains in their pofleffion to this day. 
The other parts of the treaty chiefly confided of the towns 
of St. Quin tin, Haines , and Catalet , being reftored to the 
French ; while they gave up to Philip the ftrong towns of 
\Thionville , Marienberg, Montmedi, Hefdin , and rbe county 
of Charolois, in full fovereignty. The French like wife obliged 
themfelves to demolifh Terouenne and Ivri , to reftore Bouillon 
to the bifhop of Liege ; Montferrat to the duke of Mantua ; 
Corfica to the Genoefe; and Savoy, Piedmont, and BreJJe , to 
the duke of Savoy ; and Philip was at liberty to keep troops 
in Vercicl and Ajli , till the French claims upon Piedmont 

ihould be adjufted. In fhort, France , in the whole, gave 

up 
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tip no fewer than one hundred and ninety-eight fortified 
places by this peace of Chateau Cambrejis. 

Though that peace feemed to be inglorious for France , 
and was exclaimed againft by the Guife fa&ion, yet it cer¬ 
tainly rendered that monarchy more compact within itfelf, 
efpecially as Henry was left in pofleffion of Metz , Toul, and 
Verdun, and all that he held in Lorrain and Alface. The 
moft inglorious part of it to France has been ftifled by the 
French hiftorians, for he was obliged to give fecurity for the 
payment of five hundred thoufand crowns, and hoftagea 
for the performance of the reftitution of Calais, was refus¬ 
ed, or unreafonably delayed beyond the term of eight years. 

The truth is, however, that this obligation was to be void, 
if the Englijh , within that time, Ihould either attack the 
French , or their allies, the Scots. So that, upon the whole, 
this ftipulation was evidently calculated to humour Eliza¬ 
beth, and the people of England under her new admini- 
ftration. 

Befides thofe articles about towns and territory in the Marmot 
treaty, Henry renounced all his claims in Italy, and at the of two° 
earneft requeft of the conftable promifed to {hake himfeif French 
loofe from his difgraceful alliance with the Turks. Philip princeiTes. 
agreed to marry the princefs Elizabeth, Henry's eldeft 
daughter, who had been promifed to Edward VI. of Eng¬ 
land, and to don Carlos, Philip's fon ; the princefs Claude, 
thefecond daughter, having been a few months before mar¬ 
ried to the duke of Lorrain. The duke of Savoy was like- 
%ife to marry the princefs Margaret * Henry's filler. In the 
beginning of June, the duke of Alva, came to Paris, where 
he efpoufed the princefs Elizabeth for his mailer. After the Henry 
ceremony was performed the king held a tournament in killed at a 
the antient manner; and he himfeif, with the dukes of tourna- 
Guife, Nemours , and the prince of Ferrara, were re- meat. 
fpondentSj to anfwer all challenges. Henry acquitted him¬ 
feif with great honour for,two days ; but on the evening 
of the fecondj which was l*ie thirtieth of June , he infilled 
Upon breaking a lance with the count de Montgomery, one 
of tile moft a<ftive men in France , at thofe exercifes, and 
fon to de Lorges , captain to the king’s guards. It was in 
Vain for the queen to endeavour to diltuade Henry from 
this fatal fport, and during the encounter Montgomery's 
fpear fhivering in his hand, one of the fplinters went through 
Henry's eye, and the wound proved mortal, but not imme¬ 
diately. He fell from his horfe, and was caught by the 
dauphin, and fome other perfons prefent; but it is proba¬ 
ble he had no fenfation after. The duke of Savoy's mar¬ 
riage with his lifter, however, was celebrated on the ninth 
of July, and Henry died on the tenth, in the forty-fecond 
year of his age, and the thirteenth of his reign. 

His death was moft unfeafonable for his country, which Hi cha- 
be had juft rellored to tranquility, by abandoning the rafter, 
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former maxims of his reign, and adopting thofe of the coti¬ 
llable, which were wife, moderate, and favourable to hia 
proteftant fubjeCts. Though not himfelf learned, yet he 
patronized learned men ; but in the beginning of his reign 
he was fo intent upon his own and his court’s taflelefs, but 
expenfive, pleafures, that he lavifhed immenfe fums. He 
feems to have acquired a true notion of his people’s intereft 
chiefly from experience; but it was owing to his miftrefs, 
the dutchefs of Valentinois , that he came at laft to diflike the 
houfe of Guife. He was brave and active in his own 
perfon, and his reign is diftinguifhed by the fortunate re¬ 
duction of Calais , in which fome of his greateft predeceflors 
had failed. He was fo much under the influence of his 
miftrefs, that the queen had no opportunity of difcovering 
the infernal qualities fhe afterwards praCtifed, though fhe 
inftillea them into her children, whofe education Ihe fuper- 
intended ; and it was, perhaps, owing to the private con¬ 
nections fhe had formed at her hufband’s court, that he did 
not not carry his ruinous Italian fchemes into execution, 
and iflue. Catharine de Medici, at the time of her hufband’s death, 

was forty-one years of age, but fo exquifite a miftrefs 
of diflimulation, that, though the raoft ambitious woman 
in the world, fhe had lived with him upon an eafy 
footing. After being married ten years before fhe had a 
child, fhe bore him ten; five Tons and five daughters. The 
fons were Francis , who fucceeded him ; a duke of Orleans , 
who died in his cradle ; Charles^ who fucceeded Francis’, 
Alexander , who took the name of Henry , and fuc¬ 
ceeded to Charles ; and Hercules , who at his confirmation 
received the name of Francis ; and was afterwards fuccef- 
fively duke of Alen^on, Brabant , and Atsjoit. The daughters 
were, Elizabeth, married to Philip II. of Spain ; Claude , wife 
to the duke of Lorrain ; Margaret , who v/as afterwards 
married to the king of Navarre ; and two princelles, who 
died in their cradles. 


Francis II. 


Great ^ J ' H E fudden death of Henry II. fundamentally altered 
power of JL 


all 


his arrangements. 


His fon Francis , who then 


the Guifet mounted the French throne, was almoft as weak in his in- 
in France, tellc&s as in his perfon, and the French monarchy may be 

faid to be dire&ed by the houfe of Guife ; all of thim, 
efpecially its head, men of great abilities, and united in 

Their After was queen 


inclination 


well 


as intereft:. 


regent of Scotland , and their neice was fovereign of that 
kingdom, and queen confort of France . The relation they 
bore to that princefs was the fource of great calamities to 

her country. They imprefled both her and her hufband 

with 
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with a notion, that queen Elizabeth , being an adulterous 
baftard, had no right to the crown of England , which 
ought to be placed on Mary’s head ; and the dauphin, in 
his father's life-time, not only took the title of king of 
Scotland , but affumed the arms and title of England in his 
wife’s right. Henry , before his death, difliked this pro¬ 
ceeding fo much, that he had a&ually fent a minifter to 
Scotland, , to perfuade the queen regent to tolerate the re¬ 
formed religion there, and another minifter was ordered to 
give queen Elizabeth all manner of fatisfa&ion, and that 
the king-dauphin, as he was called, fhould be obliged to 
lay afide her title and arms. The death of Henry reverfed 
thofe falutary councils. The queen regent was encourag¬ 
ed to proceed againft the proteftants, and her brother, the 
marquis d’Elbeuf, , was put at the head of an army fufficient 
forexterminating the reformed religion in that kingdom. 

Notwithftanding the power of the Guifes y they were not State of 
without opponents. Next to the king’s brother, Anthony^ parties at 
king of Navarre , and his brother Lewis , prince of Conde , that court, 
the duke of Montpenftet\ and the prince of Roche Guion , 
were the firft princes of the blood, and highly refented their 
being excluded, as in fa< 51 : they were, from the king’s coun¬ 
cils. The conftable and his family, who were very power¬ 
ful and active, were in the oppofition likewife, and admiral 
Coligni was confidered as the head not only of the pro- 
teftant party, but of the moderate Roman catholics, whe* 
were chiefly dire&ed by the conftable. Though the queen 
dowager was not of a humour to a£l an underpart in an ad- 
miniftration, yet the {hong fupport the Guifes had in the 
perfon of their neice, the queen, the moft beautiful and 
accompliflied print efs of her age, made her prudently fub- 
mit to leave the chief management of affairs to the Guifes » 
upon their abandoning the dutchefs of Valentinois , who wa9 
forced to betake herfelf to a private life. The Guifes exer- 
cifed their power with unparallelled addrefs. The duke 
took the direction of military affairs, but they preferved a 
vail Anew of moderation. The conftable had retired to his 


feat at Chantilly , and, through the influence of his wife, 
continued to profefs the Roman catholic religion ; but 
though he loft his place of mafter of the houfhold, his eldeft 
fon obtained a marflaul’s baton. Brifac was made governor 
of Picardy in (lead of the prince of Conde , to whoni the 
late king had defigned that honour, and he was fent with a 
pompous euibaffy to the court of Spain. Some other popular 
promotions were made about the fame time; for the feals 
of chancellor being taken from Bertrandi , who was now a 
cardinal, were given to the chancellor, Olivier. The ufe 
of fire arms was prohibited ; the lands which had been 
alienated from the public were reannexed to the royal 

domain, and one perfon was fuffered to hold only one place 
of honour or profit. 
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Conduft All their precautions, however, could not avert th# 
oi the public odium. The proteftants hated them, and were join- 
piince of ed in their oppofition by the moderate papifts. The prince 
Conde. of Conde was poor, enterprizing and adtive, and in an 

aflembiy which was held by the heads of the oppofition at 
Vendojme , it was propofed to take arms to deliver the king 
out of the hands of Grangers. The king of Navarre , who 
was a iofr, eafy prince, and was cajoled with the hopes of 
being able to recover his dominions, would not agree to 
any violent meafures, and retired to Bearn. The male- 
contents were difconcerted by his defection, but a vaft 
number of military officers, moft of them proteftants, be¬ 
ing now thrown out of their bread, repaired to follicit 
their arrears and employment %t court, where the Guifes 
thought the.nfelves to well fettled in the adminiftration, 
that they publifhed an edidf, threatening to treat them as 
traitors if they did not depart within a prefixed time. This 
edict was fo far from having the defired eft'edt, that it blew 
the flames of difeontent, (which the government attributed 
to proteftantifm) higher than ever. In the perfecting 
time of the late reign, Henry had ordered feven members 
of parliament to be put under arreft, and one of them, 
Anne du Bourg , after being committed to the baftile, figned 
his confefiion of faith, which was found to be fame as that 


Perfecu- 
tion of 
the pi\> 

teflaius. 


of the proteftants. Du Bourg , being a man of inflexible 
integrity and refolution, perfifted in his profeffion; and 
an inquifitor, one de Mouci , with the bifhop of Parisj 
and a committee of the parliament, tried and condemned 
him, but his execution had been refpited. 

The public commotions at the time we treat of, were fo 
violent, that lome popifh counsellors of parliament were 
killed on the ftreets, which gave fuch offence to the Guifes , 
that on the nineteenth of December , du Bourg was carried to 
the common place of execution, where he was hanged, and 
his body burnt. As he died with prodigious intrepidity, he 
was confidered by his party, as a martyr for liberty as well 
as religion; and the proteftants became now, in a manner, 
outrageous. The king’s health obliged him to go to Blois ; 
the Guifes perfuaded him to add to each of his parliaments 
a chamber for trying and puniihing heretics. Thofe cham¬ 
bers proceeded with fuch fury, that they got the name of 
Cha,litres ardentes^ or Burning Chambers. 

The cruelty of thofe new courts of inquifition made 
more profelytes to proteftantifm than all the fermons of 


ehHr pieachcrs had done. A general aflembiy of the pro- 
teftancs was held at Nantes , and confifted of a hundred and 
fifty deputies from the different provinces; and had the 
proteftants preferved their moderation, it might have been 
tafal to the Guiles, if not to the Roman catholic reliffon in 


'f 


ave been 
eligon in 


France. The Amitened circumftances of the prince of Conne, 

• had 
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Jiad not allowed him to declare himfelf openly, the head of 
the proteftants ; but he was known to be the foul that ani¬ 
mated their party. 

The court was then at Blots, and it was refolved at this Confpl- 
meeting to make one Renaudie , their avowed agent, but racy of 
they pitched upon the prince of Conde , as their concealed Amboife 
head, or, as they called him, their mute chief. Renaudie , defeated 
who was a man of refolution and addrefs, was fent over to and pu- 
England ', where he follicited fupplies from Elizabeth , who niihed, 
would readily have granted them, had (he found that the 
king of Navarre had declared himfelf for the malecontents. 

Both £he, however, and fome German princes, gave Re¬ 
naudie fo favourable a reception, that the proteftants came 
to a refolution to furprize the court, which was then at 
Amboife , and to force the king to declare the prince of Conde 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. This confpiracy was 
conduced with equal art and fecrecy, though the execution 
of it was entrufted with vaft numbers. The confpirators 
agreed to defile in fmall bodies towards Amboife , and to meet 
at a certain place. They fpent almoft fix months in their 
confulcations and preparations ; but a lawyer, one Peter 
Annelles , to whom Renaudie entrufted the fecret, difcovered 
it to the Guifes , who were with difficulty brought to believe 
him. They were amazed at the king’s and their own de- 
fencelefs ftate. Two or three hundred men, and thofe not 
well provided for action, were all the guards the king had 
about him i and thofe were to refift five hundred gentlemen, 
and their numerous attendants, with a thoufand veteran 
regulars under thirty experienced commanders. The 
Guifes , however, were neither daunted nor difconcerted, 
and they made ufe of the king’s name to bring together a 
body of men, whom the duke headed; and his difpofitions 
were fo juft, that the confpiracy was defeated. The court 
had removed from the caftle of Amboife to Blois; but though 
that removal convinced the confpirators that their plot was 
difcovered, it did not deter them from advancing. The 
Guifes were informed of their routs, and cut in pieces their 
fingie parties. An officer, one Pardellian , came up with 
the party commanded by Renaudie , engaged him fingly, and 
killed him, after a mod obftinate refiftance. In fhort, 
almoft all the confpirators were either killed or taken pri- 
foners j and their tortures, executions, and punifhments 
lafted for fome weeks. 


> When we confider the nature of this confpiracy, it is withex- 
indefenlible on the part of the delinquents, as no charge emplary 
could be formed againft the Guifes, who were guilty only cruelty, 
in the apprehenfions of the confpirators. However ob¬ 
noxious they might be to the proteftants, France certainly 
owed them great obligations j and the natural afteclion 
which the people there have always paid to their fovereigns, 
made them look upon this confpiracy as an unprovoked 
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a<*t of rebellion. It is certain, however, that party rag? 
was at that time, wound up to fo incredible a height in 
France , that even the ladies of the court, which piqued 
itfeif upon being the moft polite of any in Europe , were 
prefent at the tortures and executions of the rebels, and 
enjoyed their dying groans. Above twelve hundred peril¬ 
ed by the hands of executioners, and old chancellor Olivier 
died with grief at the horrors he beheld. In fad, what¬ 
ever patriotic pretences the confpirators might hold forth, 
rebellion as well as religion a&uated all their attempts, 
which were therefore inexcufable. 

The The prince of Conde , when the confpiracy was defeated, 

prince of was at court j but though every man in France knew him to 
Co tide be irs main fpring, yet nothing could be dircdtly proved 
tr;*-d ar.d againft him. Even Renaudie’s fecretary, when upon the rack, 
acquitted, could not accufc him, and when examined before the coun¬ 
cil, he fpoke with fo much fpirit and addrefs, that the duke 
of Guife himfelf faid, that he would be his fecond again!! 
any man who would accept the challenge he threw out. 
This, however, feems to have been the effecft of deep dif- 
limulation, to prevent the proteftants from breaking into 
open rebellion, which they probably would have done, 
had the prince been put to death. He was acquitted, but 
not daring to trutt himfelf longer at court, he retired to his 
brother in Bearn. The conftable had no concern in the 


confpiracy, the relation of which he communicated to the 
parliament of Paris , who called the duke of Guife “ the 
preferver of his country”. The heads of the proteftants 
even affected joy at the defeat of the confpiracy, and the 
court party in their turn, pretended to believe then:, by 
fending them letters to keep all quiet, fo far as their in- 
tereft and influence reached. The queen mother kept a 
correfpondence even with admiral Coligni , in Normand y, 
and prefled him to give her his heft advice, which he did in 
fo unreferved a manner, that it afterwards operated to his 
deftrudtion, and death. As her influence was daily gaining 
ground, through the king’s fickly appearance, (he had it 
then in he r power to have difplaced the Gui/ts, but ftie muft 
Perfecu- have eftabhfhed proteftantifm. She chofe the middle way. 
tions of She raifed de I'Hofpital , a man refpecftable for his virtue and 
the pro- abilities, to be chancellor of France , and he, in order topre- 
te'iadts vent the inquifi.ion from being eftablifhed in his country, 
continued healed the decree of Romertin , by which bifhops were to 

judge of herefy, and the civil magiftrate to punilh it with- 
ou appeal. The Guifes , at this time, loft one of their 
fuppons by the death of the queen regent of Scotland , and 
FHofpital propofed holding an afl'embly of the nobility, (or 
as they are called notables) at Fontainebleau. This meeting 
was very auguft, and the king was hurrounded by a new 
tody guard, that had been railed by the duke of Guife. 

This gave offence, and the conftable threatened to hang 

every 
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every man of them, as obftrucling the communication be¬ 
tween the king and his fubje&s. The duke of Guife , and 
jjjs brother, the cardinal, upon opening the affembly, 
inveighed, with great fpirit and fome juftice, againft the 
civil principles of the proteftants, which, as they alledged, 
were levelled againft the regal authority ; but admiral Co - 
who had been always a ftrong advocate for the tole¬ 
ration of proteftants, even before he declared himfelf to be 
of that perfuation, prefented a petition in their behalf. 


345 


which was 


bifhops of Valens 


who called for a national council to regulate the affairs of 
religion, then over-run with ignorance and fuperftition. 

All they could obtain, was, a ceffation of the perfecution Prince of 
of the proteftants till the approaching fpring, when an Conde 

be called, which by the in- condemn- 


trigues of the Guijt 


fhould 

- - --- — J m 

ointed to be at Orleans . From 


ed to 


the complexion of the French hiftory, at this time, it ap- death, 


pears 


proteftan 


triumph over their antagonifts, and they made difpofttions 
accordingly; but they were difappointed by the moderation 


Navarre 


fruftrated an attempt made 


upon Lyons by his brother, the prince of Concle. The in¬ 
habitants were well affe&ed to the court, and the king was 
furrounded by his new guards ; confederations which daunt¬ 
ed many of the proteftants. They offered to bring twenty 
thoufand men into the field if the king of Navarre would 
head them ; and the court party fpared no arts, even to the 
bribing their miftreffes, to prevail with him and his brother 
the prince of Conde , to appear at Orleans. Full of confi¬ 
dence, and the ftrength of their friends, they rejected all 
follicitations to abfent themfelves from the affembly; but as 
foon as they appeared in Orleans , the king of Navarre was 
confined t.o h;s lodging, and the prince of Conde fent to, 
prilon as a criminal. CommifHoners were named for trying 
him as fuch. He appealed to his peers affembled in the 
parliament of Paris ; but his appeal was rejected, and he 
was fentenced to die. The chancellor l' Hojpital refufed to 
fign his fentence till he had time to deliberate; but the 
count de Sancerre pofitively refufed to fign it at all. No legal 
hold could be laid upon the king of Navarre , and the 
Guifes perfuaded the king to fend for him, and to treat 
him roughly, fo as that he might lofe his temper, and give 
them fome pretext for difpatching him on the fpot. The 
king’s moderation difappointed them; and the queen mother 
did not think proper to gratify them by beheading him pri¬ 
vately without any procefs or trial. 

The princefs of Conde petitioned the king for her huf-but is 
hand’s life, but her petition was rejected with a rudenefs faved by 
which an abfolute compliance with the will of the Guifes the death 
alone could dictate. The death of the kins Droved decilive 
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princes 


He 


under 


of the 

king. 
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under the hands of his barber, who was dreffing his hair, 
His cafe being pronounced to be defperate, the Guifes again 
importuned the queen mother for the heads of the two 


princes. Though {he was inacceffible to remorfe or pity 
{he took time to deliberate, and in the mean while, fte 
confulted with V Hifpital. He convinced her that fo violent 
a meafure would unite the French nation againft her; and 
that the only way to render the Guifes dependent upon her, 
was to fufpend the fate of the king and his brother. She 
followed his advice ^ but was careful to make both princes 


was to fufpend the 
followed his advice 


te or tne King ana ms 
but was careful to mak 


fenfible that they owed their Jives to her moderation and 
friendlhip for their perfons. While the king was on his 
death-bed, {he fent for the king of Navarre , and obliged 
him to relign all his pretences to the regency, during the 
enfuing minority, and that he, and his brother, fhould be 
reconciled to the Guifes. He agreed to both conditions, 
but to the latter with reluctance ; and then the young king, 
who had taken all the feveri'cy (hewn to the Navarre family 
upon himfelf, expired on the fifth of December , after reign- 
ing feventeen months, and living leventeen years, and ten 
months. 

Chara&er Little can be faid of the character of Francis II. If he 

of Francis h ad a will of his own, it was fanguinary, and had his 


II. 


life been prolonged, his reign would probably have been 
bloody. The queen mother, and the Guijes , were fo much 
embarrafled at the time of his death, that had it not been 
for his domeftics, who gave it a covering, his body muft 
have been expofed on the ftreets. 


The 

queen mo 
ther fides 


-T 


Charles IX. 

HE countenance of the conftable, who did .not ap¬ 
prove of the meafures of the late reign, was neceflary 
for the fupport of the government under this prince. He 


with the w as between ten and eleven years of age at the time of bis 
proteft- acceflion to the throne. Parties were fo critically balance!, 
ants. that the conftable found no difficulty, when he came to the 

court at Orleans, in breaking the king’s new guards. He, 
the duke of Guife , and the marfhal St. Andre , who was in 
high reputation with the Roman catholic party, foon felt 


the defpotic power 
united to watch it. 


the queen mother had acquired, and 
Senfible of this, {he {hewed a favoura* 
he proteftants. The king of Navartt 

tenant o-eneral nf the kingdom, the 


ble countenance to the proteftants. The king of Navartt 
was nominated lieutenant general of the kingdom, the 
prince of Conde was declared to be innocent, and an affem- 
bly of the ftates was opened on the thirteenth of Decemkt 
$560. Their refolutions were favourable to the liberties of 
the Gallican church, and admiral Coligni prefented a frefc 

petition in favour of the proceftants 5 but the intereft of the 
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Vman catholics was fo prevalent, that after long debates, 
anedift paffed, that they (hould not affemble in the exercife 
of their religion, even without arms, under pain of death, 
j n the year 1561 The queen mother, in confequence of 
her new connexions, moderated the feverity of this ediX; 
bat every incident, that now happened about the court of 
france, proceeded from di Simulation. 

The prince of Conde feemed to be in friendfhip with the Diflimu- 
QuifeSi though he was making preparations to deftroy them, lation of 
Tne king of Navarre pretended great zeal for the public, the parties 
but in reality he was immerfed in pleafure and indolence; at court, 
and though a proteftant in his heart, he headed the papifls. 

The queen mother enjoyed the moft defpotic exercife of 
power; but refufed the invidious title of regent. The 
Guifes knew that her favouring the proteftants was a 
ineafure far from her heart, and did nothing to oppofe her ; 
but they advifed the young queen dowager, by all means, 
to repair to her native kingdom of Scotland ; which (he did, 
though with fome difficulty. They pretended to the German 
princes, that they were by no means averfe to Lutheranifm 5 
though they were to Calvinifm , and they thereby obtained 
a neutrality from the duke of PPirtemberg , and others, dur¬ 
ing the bloody conteft, for which both parties were prepar¬ 
ing. The conftable, Montmar^nci, was contented to aX a 
fecond part under the king of Navarre ; and, however he 
might approve of the religious tenets of the proteftants, he 
thought their principles in civil affairs dangerous. By this 
time, the prince of Conde had driven the queen mother 
from her moderation ; but fo exquifitely did flie diflemble, 
that in an affembly of the ftates that met at Pontoife , the 
clergy raifed a large contribution to the crown, and agreed 
toafolemn deputation, which was to be managed, on the 
part of the Roman catholics, by the cardinal of Lorrain % 
and on that of the proteftants, by Theodore Beza , at PoiJJy. 

JSoth combatants had their feconds ; but, as ufual, the dis¬ 
putations aggravated, inftead of reconciliating, matters, and 
the affair of religion was left more undetermined than 
cver * 

But this conference, though ineffeXual, as to religion. The king 
had great confequences, with regard to civil matters. The of Na- 
Guijes offered to procure a divorce between the king of <varre 
Navarre and his wife, on account of herely, and to give joins the 
him in marriage their neice, the queen of Scots , and like- Guifes . 
wife to procure him from the king of Spain , the reftitution 
of his kingdom. This won him entirely to the party of 
the Guifes ; and on pretence that the proteftants were not 
Agreed among themfelves, as to the true religion, he pro- 
feiled himfelf a firm Roman catholic. His defeXion did not 
damp the prince of Conde , who was foon at the head of 
four thoufand horfe, and eight thoufand foot, commanded, 
under him, by the admiral, and his brother, d’Andelot. The 

queen 
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queen mother ftill continued her diffimulation, and had 
granted, under the name of a pacification, the exercifeoj 
their worihip to the hugonots, and that pacification proved 
the fource of a bloody war. The duke of Guife happening 
to pafs with his retinue through PaJJy , or Vajj'y,\ litt|| 
town, the inhabitants infulted fame proteftants, who were 
at their devotions in a barn, and a fkirmifh enfued. The 
duke interpofing, was wounded in the face, with a ftone 
and about fixty hugonots being killed, the pafty conftrued 
this fcuftle into a breach of the pacification, and all France 
was foon in arms. The triumvirate, by whom is meant the 
conftable, the duke of Guife, and the marfhal St. Andre, 
(for tne name of the king of Navarre was all that was of 
importance about him) carried the king from FontainbUon 
to Paris , and thereby prevented their falling into the prince 
of Conde’s hands, which the queen mother would have pre¬ 
ferred to her being now reduced, as the was, under the 
power of the triumvirate. She kept, however, her private 
correfoondence with the prince of Conde, and gained over 
the king of Navarre to mediate between him and the trium¬ 
virate. A kind of a compromife was accordingly made, 
and the Guifes, and the conftable agreed to lay down their 
arms, if the prince of Conde would do the like; and to leave 
the king entirely in the hands of the queen mother and 
the king of Navarre . 

The prince of Conde , encouraged by the queen mother, 
who wifhed above ail things to fee the triumvirate reduced, 
broke this compromife, on pretence, that his party would 
not fuffer him to obferve it. He took poflefiion o Orleans , 
Bo urges, Lyons, Pateliers. Tours, Anglers, Angr.r.'fme, Rouen , 
Dieppe, Havre de Grace, and other places. Oy his agents, 
he concluded a treaty with queen Elizabeth, and put into 
her hands Havre de Grace, (called by the Englijh Newhaven) 
by way of depofit, for the fupplies fhe was to furnifh to 
him and his party. His activity was not greater than that 
of the catholic party, headed, in appearance, by the king of 
Navarre, as lieutenant-general, but in reality, by the duke 
of Guife. The marfhai Si. Andre retook Poittiers, as the 
king of Navarre did Bourges. That prince then befieged 
Rouen, which his troops ftormed and plundered; but he 
himfelf was mortally wounded, and died in a month. 

(Battle of By this time, the marfhal St. Andre , had rejoined the 

Dreux. army of the triumvirate, which was now commanded by 

the conftable. The prince of Conde marched towards Nor - 
mandy , and both armies met at Dreux, a city in the ifle of 
France, about forty miles from Paris. The hugonot army 
confifted of eight thou fa nd foot, and four thoufand horfe, 
under the prince of Conde, admiral Coligni, and his brother 
d’Andglot. Thirteen thoufand foot, and three thoufand 
dragoons, or gens d’armes, compofecj the catholic army, 

the firft line of which was commanded by the marfhai St. 

An art, 
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. i t h e fecond by the conftable, and the laft by the duke 
f Guife- The conftable was fo eager for the foie honour 
ftheaay, that he charged precipitately, and in fuch a 
5 Lftinn that he could not be fupported, fo that he was 
wounded, defeated, and made a prifoner. The duke of 
Cu'fe had the glory of repairing his error, rallied the broken 
I'L a nd falling on thehugonots, while they were intent 
plunder, gained the vidtory, and took the prince of 
Conde prifoner, but with the lofs of the marfhal St. Andre , 
who was killed in the purfuit. Coltgni , however, brought 
off the borfe, and the remains of the foot, by a moft 

mafterly retreat. 

The victory of Dreux , rendered the duke of Guife more The doke 
than ever the darling of the French Roman catholics. The o i Guife 
oueen mother was now unable to check him, and fhe was murdered* 
thought to be little better than a hugonot ; but the duke of 
Savoy took advantage of that civil war, and recovered his 
country from the French , while Metz> Toul , and Verdun , 
were in the utmoft danger of falling into the hands of the 
emperor. The duke of Guife laid liege to Orleans ; the re¬ 
duction of which would have given a mortal blow to the 
adverfe party ; but during the liege he was ftabbed in the 
back and killed, by one Poltrot, a hugonot fanatic, 
who thought he was doing God good fervice by the 
murder. If we except his ambition, and his zeal for the 
Roman catholic religion, this duke was inferior to no man 
of his age in the accomplilhments both of mind and perfon. 

He was fo fortunate in all he undertook, that the troops 
thought themfelves invincible under his command. The 
affaffin being put to the torture, todifcover his accomplices, 
at firft named the prince of Conde , the admiral, and Theodore 
Baa , and other chief of the proteftants; but he varied fo 
much in his accounts that no regard was had to his dif- 
covery. The admiral even defired the queen mother to 
fufpend his excution rill they could be confronted together; 
but he was torn to pieces by horfes, before he could retract 
his confeffion. The queen mother was far from being dif- 
pleafed with the duke of Gary’s death, becaufe fenfible that 
the party was relolved to deprive her of her power, if not 
of her life. The prince of Conde was exchanged for the 
conftable, and thofe two great men had a conference to¬ 
gether about an accommodation, by the queen mother s 
order, but they difagreed ; and marfhal JBrfac was fent to 

condudt the fiege of Orleans. 

The queen mother continued to be indefatigable m her A peace 
endeavours to put an end to the civil war. At laft. Hie condud- 
was fuccefsful, by granting to the proteftants a general ed. 
pardon, and liberty of confidence; for which they agreed 
to lay down their arms, to give up the places they had 
taken. and to renounce their alliance with England, t he 

Anghl* 
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Englijh were then in poflef&on of Havre de Grace , and queeJ 
Elizabeth refufing to give it up, war was formally declared! 
between the two nations. The prince of Conde had a p ro J 
mife from the queen mother, of being made lieutenants 
general. The fiege of Havre was formed by him and th<i| 
fconftable, and carried on with fo much unanimity, a |J 
parties uniting again ft the Englijhy that the earl of Warwick I 
who commanded the garrifon, was obliged, after a brave! 
defence, to furrender the place, on the twenty-eighth of! 
July 1563. The king was then thirteen years and a day! 
old. The parliament of Paris would not admit him to be ofl 
age, but the parliament of Rouen did, and he there held hisl 
firft bed of juftice; and there his mother, upon her knees,! 
iurrendered her commiflion as regent. Odet de Chatillon, car- 1 
dinal bifhop of Beauvais , aflifted at this affembly. He had I 
been ftruck out of the lift of cardinals, for having embrac-l 
ed the proteftant religion, and had taken a wife, wholike-l 
wife was prefent, and fate near the king and queen, under! 
the title of countefs of Beauvais ; but it is very remarkable,! 
that her hufband appeared in his cardinal’s habit. I 

The inexpreffible miferies which France had fufferedl 
during the late civil war, had rendered the return of peace! 
extremely agreeable to all parties. Some regard was now I 
paid to order and decency, which had been entirely banifli-1 
ed in the ftruggle for power; for, in reality, the war was no I 
other. The ambition of the prince of Condehzd made him I 
renounce the Roman catholic religion ; but he was now fo I 
agreeably flattered by the queen mother, that he returned! 
to his popifli connections, and partook of all the diverfionsl 
of the court, which were wicked, luxurious, and abandon* I 
ed beyond expreflion. I 

The family of Guife endeavoured to repoflefs the import -1 
ance they had loft by the late duke’s death, and the cardinal! 
of Lorrain ftill continued to have great intereft at court,I 
The late duke of Guife had, upon his death-bed, recommend* I 
ed to his family forgivenefs of his death, and all injuries;! 
but his wife and children now threw themfelvesj in deep! 
mourning at the feet of the king, to implore his juftice I 
againft the duke’s murderers, among whom, the admiral I 
was named. He denied the charge, and the matter remain¬ 
ed undecided, the king referving it for his own cognizance. 
The queen mother had then more power than ever, as 
(he had the king her Ton’s fanction for all fhe did* She 
began to abate in her compiaifance to the proteftants, 
whom (he hated ; and they, in return, were not fparing in 
their reflections upon her perfon and conduit. 

In fhort, it appeals, that from the time of her fon’s being 
declared of age, fhe had laid a deep plan for their extirpa¬ 
tion, in which fhe was to be aflifted by the pops, the king 

of Spain t and the duke of Savoy , His holinefs prefled the 

parliament 
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parliament of Paris to receive the decrees of the council of 
frent, which it did in matters of faith and dodtrine, but 
not of difcipline and government ; and it was thought the Ambition 
cardinal of Lorrain was not difpleafed at feeing the liberties of the 
of the Gallican church preferved ; becaufe, in cafe of a re- cardinal 
volution in religion, he flood a fair chance of being created of Lorrain 
patriarch of France. The marfhal Brifac , one of the wor~ 
tbieft men, and ableft generals, in France , was now dead, 
and, in point of power, the queen mother was now without 
a rival; but flood in need of great caution and manage¬ 
ment in the condudl of government. She fecretly wifhed 
for the extermination of the proteflants ; {he faw that they 
had loft the friendfhip and good opinion of Elizabeth , and 
that the latter had committed an irreparable fault in not 


having the treaty 


efts 


if fhe 
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fhould call in the king of Spain to her affiflance, fhe 
rekindle a civil war, which might end in giving to France 
anew matter. She therefore rejected all propofals of that 
kind ; but forefeeing that matters mufl come to extremities 
with the proteflants, fhe carried the king in a progrefs 
round great part of his kingdom, not only to fee how 
his fubjecls flood affected towards the catholic religion, but 
to order feveral new fortreffes, particularly one at Lyons , 
to be built. She intended to have had an interview in 
Ltrrain with the emperor of Germany ; but in that fire was 
difappointed by the vigilance of Philip king of Spain. 
Upon her return to Paris , fhe found a negotiation was far 
advanced between her fon’s minifters, and thofeof Elizabeth , 
and that the capitulation of Havre was carried into a defi¬ 
nitive treaty. This left the queen mother at liberty to 
purfue her fchemes with the greater freedom againft the 
proteflants. 

When fhe was 


fhe Dublifhed 


at Rotf lion , In Dauphiny , where they Treachery. 


prohibiting the protefl- of the 


ants from the exercife of their religion within thirty miles court of 
of the court. This was followed by a train of meafures Francs . 
that difeovered a wicked, but a deep, policy. Notwith¬ 
standing theimmenfe fums which Philip II. lavifhed all over 


Europ 


Swifs 


and the newly cemented alliance be¬ 


tween her and Elizabeth gathered flrength every day. The 
proteflants then looked upon the prince of Conch as having 
betrayed them. The admiral, and his brother, were the 
only two great men of their party, who had not aflifted at 


Havre 
Englijh 


into the 


e verto the Roman catholics. Charles was bred up from his 
earlieft infancy in the mofl rooted averfion to their perfons 
and principles; and had for his companions the duke of 

and the loids of his fa&ion. Mantmorend } fon to 

the 
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the conftable, declared for neither party, and being g<jJ 
vernor of the ifle of Prance , he difarmed the numerous at- I 
tendants of the cardinal of Lorrain , as he was about to 
enter Paris j and killed one of his pages. Both Tides ap. I 
pealed to the court j but the queen mother managed with I 
fo much art, that her fon favoured neither party, and con-1 
fequently was matter of both. This, and various other 1 
incidents, particularly the fuperiority which the French I 
party had acquired in Scotland , contributed to the queen! 
mother's defign, which (he afterwards fo fatally put into! 
execution. She carried Charles to Bayonne , where file had ! 
an interview With the queeh of Spain, and the duke of 
Alva ; but the fubjedt of it was kept fo profoundly fecret, 
that the proteftants more .than fufpe&ed it was direded 
againft them. One of Elizabeth's fpies, however, difco- 
vered it, and when Charles left Bayonne , he took a progrefe 
into Bearn, where he obliged the queen of Navarre to re- 
inftate the catholics in their churches, and to reftore them 
to a fihaie in the magiftracy; an arrangement which he car¬ 
ried into execution, through all the other proteftant pro- 
virices of his kingdom. 

Hitherto the queen mother had preferved an appearance 
of moderation, as the papifts were at leaft equally entitled 
with the proteftants to the countenance of her fon, and the 
execution, as well as protedfion, of the laws. The fixing 
the new year to the firft of ‘January was owing to her, and 
<he made feveral other excellent regulations for the benefit 
of the nation. In all this fbe was aflifted by that excellent 
magiftrate, the chancellor PHoJjpital j but he was kept in 
profound ignorance of all the infernal meafures that were 
on foot againft the proteftants. Like an hroneft and wife 
man, he applied himfelf to the execution of a plan, the 
nobleft t hatever had been formed for the perfedjion and 
fecurity of the French government. ! 

The or- Upon the return of the king to Paris , in the beginning 
dinance of the year 1565, by his advice deputies were fummoned to 
o fMoulins Moulins , from all the parliaments and head courts of juftice 
publfhed. in the kingdom i and there the famous ordinance known 

by the name of that place, confiding of fourfcore and fix 
articles, was received and publilhed. This work does 
honour to th e French legiflation, both for its noble princi¬ 
ples and its elegant compofition. At the fame time and 
place, the quarrel between Montmorenci , and the cardinal 
of Lorrain , and that between the admiral and the duke of 
Guife , were feemingly compromifed, but in reality only 
fkirlned over. The queen mother’s exquifite diffimulation, 
led her to make confidents of the prince of Conde , and the 
admiral. She complained to them of the conduct of Philip) 
who was intriguing, in all the courts of Europe , to the di¬ 
minution of her foil’s credit; and that, at the fame time, he 

was 
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was pra&ifing upon the Roman catholic party, in Prance, 
for the deftru&ion of the proteftants. To give them a far¬ 
ther proof of her re&itude, fhe even went fo far as to reduce 
the expences of the court and army. At the fame time, fhe 
difpatched a trufty agent to inform Philip that he needed 
to take no umbrage at the countenance fhe fhewed to the 
heads of the hugonots, as fhe did it only to bring them the 
more fecurely and eafily within her toils. All her manage¬ 
ment, however, could not blind the admiral; and, by his 
advice, the prince of Conde infilled with the queen mother, 
that troops fhould be raifed to oppofe the duke of Alva, 
who was marching from Italy at the head of a great army, 
under pretence of quelling the commotions in the Loiv 
Countries ; but might enter France , which he would find un¬ 
provided to receive him. The queen Teemed to liflen with 
great complacency to his reprefentations, and gave orders for 
railing fix thoufand Swifs ; whom, in reality, fhe intended 
to employ not againft the Spaniards, but the proteftants. 

The conftable, Montmorenci , continued ftill to obferve a The duke 
kind of neutrality towards all parties, and finding it im- of Anjou 
practicable to refign his place to his fon, he offered it to the lieutenant 
prince of Concle ; but the duke of Anjou , brother to the general of 
king, declared himfelf his rival. This palpable evafion of the king- 
the prince’s requeft, at laft entirely opened his eyes. He dom. 
became fenfible that the queen mother had been all along 
diflembiing, and that he and his party flood tottering on the 
brink of ruin. The march of the duke of Alva into the 
Low Countries, had forced the prince of Orange, who had 
difcovered the deep laid defigns againft the proteftants, to 
fly into Germany, while the counts Egmont, and Horn, were 
made prifoners, and all the Low Countries were filled with 
the moft bloody executions, not only of the proteftants, but 
of all who had dared to murmur againft the Spanijh tyranny. 

The fuccefs of the duke of Alva encouraged the queen Narrow 
mother to be lefs referved towards the French hugonots. efcape of 
In 1566, Charles expreffed himfelf to be difpleafed with the t h e court 
countenance which they had received from the German f rom b e - 
princes, or that they fhould dare to interfere in affairs be- ingfur 
tween him and them. The prince of Conde, and the ad- prig^, 
miral, being again united, re-a£ted the part which had been 
attempted at Amboife. The court lay then ai Monceaux, 
with a very flight guard, and it was agreed that the pro¬ 
teftants fhould, with all imaginable fecrecy, repair in arms to 
Rojoy, at a fmall diftance, from whence they were to fur- 
prize the court. It happened fortunately that the count of 
Cajlelnau was then on his return from the Low Countries, 
where he had been executing a commifliion with the duke 
of Alva. He fell in with foroe proteftants, by whom he 
difcovered the confpiracy, and the king, and queen mother, 
efcaped to Meaux , of which the conftable Montmorenci , who 
did not believe Ca/lelnau’s intelligence, was governor. Being 
arrived at Meaux, the fix thoufand Swifs under Pfiffer, 
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who lay in the neighbourhood, marched thither by the 
king’s order in the night-time. Qn Michaelmas-Day , when 
the confpiracy was to have been executed, the meet¬ 
ing of the proteftants was fo numerous at Rofoy, that they 
might ftill have furprized Meaux , had they not fuffered 
themfelves to be amufed ; b'ut the Sivifs coming up, their 
colonel undertook to efcort the court to Paris, though he 
had no horfe ; which he accordingly performed with great 
courage and conduct, his march being all the way fkirted by 
the confpirators, who were ftrong in cavalry. This brave 
action of that body was rewarded with a prefent of a 
month’s pay to every man. 

Activity The efcape of the court was far from daunting the prince 
and am- of Conde. He knew that queen ■ Elizabeth had lately de- 
bition of manded the rendition of the town of Calais , which being 
the prince flatly refufed, had given the cardinal of Beauvais , who had 
of Conde. fecretly repaired to her court, encouragement to hope that 

fhe would affift the proteftants. The fprings of the events 
that followed have never been fufficiently difeovered, 
through the impenetrable conduft of the queen mother. It 
is however, certain, that the prince of Conde a&ed with fo 
much fury, that he gave the moft moderate among his own 
party very difagreeable apprehenfions of his defigns. It is 
laid, that he even coined money with the title of tl Lewis 
XIII. the firft Chri/lian king of France j” but it is doubtful 
whether thofe pieces (many of which are ftill extant) were 
ftruck by his order, or by the zeal of his fanatical friends. 
It is no wonder if fuch exceffes reduced his army to three 
thoufand men, with whom he furprized the town of St. 
Dennis, and burnt down the windmills that were in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, which he kept blocked up for fix 
weeks. During that time, the queen mother, by the 
fpecious conceflions fhe offered to make, had quieted the 
minds of many of the chief hugonots, but had difpatched 
Ca/lelnau afrefh to the duke of Alva, to prevail with him to 
march a body of Spanijh foot to Senlis , where they \yere to 
be joined by fome French troops; that the prince having 
them in his rear, and the conftable, whofe army confifted 
of eighteen thoufand men, in the front, might be utterly 
defeated. 

Battle of The duke of Alva excufed himfelf from fending the 
St.Dennis, troops required, becaufe the queen of England's fleet was 

then threatening a defeent upon the Low Countries. Upon 
Cajlelnaus return with this refufal, the conftable made dif- 
pofltions for attacking the prince, who was far from declin¬ 
ing an engagement, though he had but twelve hundred 
foot, and fifteen hundred horfe, and the tfattle of St. Dennis 
was fought on the tenth of November: It lafted for feveral 
hours, and all the catholics could do, notwithftanding 

the vaft fuperiority of their numbers, was to carry away 

the 
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MontmorcncL where the 


the name of vigors. The conftable Anne cle Montmorcnc /, where t 
received fome mortal wounds from one Stuart , a Scotchman , conftable 
w ho had deferted from his army; but the conftable, is killed, 
with the pommel of his fword, beat our fome of his teeth 
broke his jaw bone, and knocked him to the ground. 

His body was carried off by his fon and fome of his friends, 
and he died in Paris four days after, with equal refolution 
and piety. He was undoubtedly one of the worthieft men 
that ever was about any court; and he came at Iaft to be 
one of the wifeft. He had great private failings, being 
morofe, and intra&able, but they were, perhaps, owing to 
his knowledge of the worthlefs characters of all parties. 

He piqued himfelf upon being the firft Chrijitan baron in 
chriftendom, and upon his fteady loyalty to the crown. 

Though he profefled the Reman catholic religion, yet he 
always was for moderate meafures, and therefore difliked 
the Guifes. He took up arms in the laft feene of his life 
chiefly from the indignation he conceived againft the prince 
of Condes excefles. Though the queen mother was far 
from being difpleafed at his death, yet his body was interred 
with royal honours in the church of Notre Dame , at Paris. 

The affairs of the proteftants would have been now def- The pro 
perate, had not the admiral been the moft fruitfal in ex- teftams 


Though the queen mother was far 


pedients of any man in his time. Supported by the favour- join their 
able reception which queen Elizabeth had given their German 
agents, he had bargained for ten thoufand German troops, auxiliaries 
who were to enter France under prince Cajimir , fon to the Vol IX. 
eieiftor palatine, and to join the remains of the hugonot p- 127. 


MouJJt 


Their 


ed in the moft deplorable want of every thing, even to (hoes 
and ftockings. The prince of Conde had promifed the auxi¬ 
liaries a hundred thoufand crowns ; but he himfelf had 


fcarce money to buy the neceflaries of life. Such, how¬ 
ever, was the zeal of bis party, that they colle&ed all the 
money that was left them, to give it to their mercenaries, 
which, with the reliance they had on Elizabeth *s afiurances, 
killed their clamours, but at the expence of the country, 
which was moft miferably depopulated for their fubfiftence. 

The politics of the queen mother were over refined. 

Inftead of giving the Roman catholic army, after the death 
of the conftable, an able head to command it, flic perfuad- 
ed her fon to declare the duke of Anjou his lieutenant- 
general. That prince, though brave, was young and un¬ 
experienced, and being fent at the head of the army to har- 
rafs that of the enemy, the miferies of the country were 
encreafed, by his troops every where plundering, mafla- 
cring, or executing the hugonots. 

In the beginning of February 1568, the hugonot and A pacifi* 
German army, by forced marches, arrived before Chartres, cation 
Which they befieged. The prince of Conde had always the fucceed?. 
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weaknefs to beacceffible to propnfals for treating; and not* 
withftanding all the remonftranees of the admiral, he fwal- 
lowed the bait thrown out to him by the queen mother, as 
Chartres was on the point of furrendering. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded ; by which the pacification formerly 
agreed on was renewed, and rendered perpetual, and gene- 
ral throughout the kingdom. The places taken on both 
iides were to be reftored, and the king engaged to pay the 
arrears due to the Germans. It was plain to all France , that 
the queen mother never intended to oblerve that peace, and 
that flic had concluded it, only to fave Chartres , and there¬ 
by to prevent her fon and herfelf being driven out of Paris • 
and the people, immediately on its being declared at Long, 
jeumeau , called it the Little Peace. After all, the prince of 
Conde was not indefenfible in concluding it. His German 
auxiliaries were every day threatening to mutiny ; the pro- 
teftant caufe was to appearance ruined in the 1Loiv Countries 
the money of Philip had gained him a ftrong party in 
Germany ; two thoufand Spanijh foot, under the count of 
Aremberg, were marching againft him from the Low Coun¬ 
tries , and he had received little or no money from Eliza¬ 
beth, who had paid to the elector palatine all {he had en¬ 
gaged for. Surrounded by fo many difficulties, it was no 
wonder that the prince of Conde agreed to the peace, which 
was no other than a fmothering of the war. It was, how¬ 
ever, fo agreeable to the court, that the king borrowed a 
hundred and eighty thoufand crowns from the republic of 
Venice, and the princes of Italy , to difcharge the Gernan 

arrears. 

The proteftants were fo much convinced of the ineffi¬ 
cacy of the peace, that moft of them refufed to render up 
the towns they were pofleffed of; and Rochelle , in parti¬ 
cular, fhut its gates againft the king’s troops. For fix 
months, the fame difturbances prevailed all over France as 
in time of declared war. The fields were uncultivated; 
the open towns reduced to heaps of ruins; aflaffinations and 
executions filled every corner of their cities and fortified 
places; and, according to the accounts of thofe who lived at 
the time, both the public and private miferies of France 
were inexpreffible. The queen mother thought only of her 
own fecurity, and admitted to her fecret council only Lewis 
la Lanfae, who was then chancellor; 'John de Mar villi ere, 
bifhop of Orleans , Sebajtian cle l’Aubefpine, bifhop of Li¬ 
moges ; Henry de Mefme, the p refident de Biragne ; and V'tl- 
leroy , the fecretary of ftate. The great fubjedt of their de¬ 
liberations was to get into their hands the heads of the hu- 
gonots, who ftill held out, and to reduce their towns. A 
vaft number of executions of the hugonots were every day 
performing, and the queen mother pretended that their 
crimes did not confift in their religion, to which £he was not 

at all sverfe, but in their treafonable pra&iees againft the 

ftate. 
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{late. Intelligence arriving that the admiral and his brother, 
had paid a vifit to the prince of Conde, marfhal de Tavannes 
had an order, to make them both prifoners, if poffible. 
He is faid to have apprized them of their danger, and it is faid 
certain, they faved themfelves by flying to Rochelle , from 
whence d' Andelot went over in a failor’s habit to England , to 
follicit fuccours from queen Elizabeth. 

The marfhal de Tavannes’s party defeated an officer, who 
had been left with a few men to cover the prince’s retreat, 
and the queen mother loft her ufual moderation, when fhe 
heard, that the fcheme had mifcarried. Sufpe£ting that the 
chancellor was in the fecret, (he difplaced him, and the 
feals were given to the bifbop or Orleans ; but the pro- 
teftant caufe feemed now to revive. Queen Elizabeth open¬ 
ed her kingdom as a retreat for all the perfecuted hugonots, 
and the informations which fhe received from the prince of 
Conde , as to the ftate of proteftantifm on the continent, were, 
fo important, that notwithftanding her natural frugality, 
{he lent him a hundred thoufand angels, ammunition, and 
a large train of artillery. The vaft advantage which Ro¬ 
chelle , in point of fituation, independency, and riches, had 
over any other city belonging to the hugonots, rendered it 

lither the queen of Navarre carried 
her fon, young Henry , prince of Bearn , afterwards the 
glorious Henry IV. and he was received as their head. 
D’AndelGt collected the troops beyond the Loire , and carried 
them to Rochelle. The queen mother, as ufual, had re- 
courfe to negotiating. Jn the winter, fhe made offers to 
the prince r,f Conde-, who had now marched with an army 

he negotiation came to nothing. The royal 
army under the duke of Anjou was excellently well officered. 
The mv-flr-d de Tavannes was fecond general in command. 
The marfhal de Cojje , and Biron , who was afterwards 
a marfhal, ferved in the fame army, and in a council 
of war it was refolved to fight the prince of Conde, before 
he could be joined by a body of German auxiliaries, whom 
he had taken into pay upon the queen of England’s credit. 
They came up with him on the thirteenth of March , at a 
little village cared 'Jarnac , belonging to the diftri£t of 
Rochelle , in Angoulefms. The prince ot Conde , had by ac¬ 
cident broke his leg a day or two before; but found he 
could not avoid fighting. A battle enfued, in which the 
duke of Anjou , or rather the marfhal de Tav 
victorious, fourteen hundred of the hugonots, 
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hundred of the royalifts being killed, i he prince of Conde , Death 
after fighting with the utmoft refolution and intrepidity, 
was wounded and taken prifoner ; but being carried to a 
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If we take the character of this prince from the hifto- and cha- 


rians of the time,-his body was a contraft to his mind, rafter of 
tvhich was as accomplifhed as the other was contemptible. 
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If we confult facts, and rely on the truth of hiflory, without 
being fwayed by partial or prepofleiled, authorities; all 
that can be allowed him is valour, difiimulation, and acti¬ 
vity in forming a party. His conduct towards queen Eli¬ 
zabeth was impolitic and indefenfible, and his weaknefs for 
women, rendered him perpetually the dupe of the queen 
mother, who had always about her court fyrens, as they 
were called, to charm fecrets out of her enemies. One 
tnadame Li maid, had an afcendency over the prince of 
Cauls, which was of great fervice to the court; and to 
tiiis foible was owing his inconftancy, and the per¬ 
petual facility he difcovered in being amufed with negotia¬ 
tions. Upon his death, the admiral took the command of 
the army, and made a moil admirable retreat into Poitou , 
after throwing ganifons into the ftrong places held by his 
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engaged in the proteftant caufe, and had begun his march 
to iom the Drince of Ccnde s army, when the battle of 
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whole accomplifhmenrs, both 
if not excelled, thofe of his father, 
liire now proved adverfe to the pro tenants, 
admiral was brave, cool, and poflcffcd a) mo ft of every qua¬ 
lity of a great and a good man, and though he had more 
than once faved„the proteftant army by the excellent re¬ 
treats he made, yet he was unequal to the command ip 
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which, the admiral, who had loft four thoufand men. 
railed the ftege of Poitiers ; and he, the vidame of Chartres , 
with the count of Montgomery were declared rebels by the 
parliament. lie was altervvards beaten by the duke of 
.Anjou at St. Clcr , and on the third of October he loft the 
battle of Alontccntour in Poitou , which he was obliged to 
fight, through a munity of his German troops. His men 
behaved ill in this battle, and he loft all his baggage and 
artillery. The glory arifing from the adticn was acquired 
by Tavannes, and the proteftant caufe feemed to be expir¬ 
ing, when the victorious army befieged Simeon d'Angeli. 

Piles commanded the garrifon, and the defence he made 
•was equal to the importance of his truft, upon which the 
very exiftence of the proteftant caufe in France depended. 
The king, and queen mother came to the ftege, and orders 
were given to fterm the place, but the befiegers were beat 
off, and it was refolved to reduce it by famine. This had 
its effedf, and on the fecond of December . Piles , to prevent 


way through the enemy’s army 


after again and again re- 

fufing 
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fufing to treat with fo faithlefs a crew as the royalifts Vifere. 

Biron interpofed, and Piles having a good opinion of him, 
be took his word for the performance of the capitulation, 
which was honourable; and he marched out with nine 
hundred men, the remains of two thoufand. The repeated* 
and feemingly mortal, blows, which the proteftants had re¬ 
ceived, did not difcourage the admiral, nor the heads of his 
party. The vidame of Chartres , who was in England , pre¬ 
vailed on queen Elizabeth to advance a confiderable fum on 
the queen of Navarre’s jewels ; and, that (he might gain 
fome breathing time to the proteftants, ftie encouraged a 
propofat of marriage, which had been made on the part of 
the queen mother, between her, and the duke of Anjou . 

The incomparable queen of Navarre fuftered her fon to be 
prefent in the moft hazardous actions ; and it was in that 
unfortunate army of the proteftants, that Henry the Great 
was initiated in the art of war. 

The proteftant caufe, which was thought to be expiring, but is re- 
was, all of a fudden, reanimated by the'fpirit of its leaders, vived by 
Rochelle had been long blocked up both by fea and land; but queen!?/;-* 
Sore , a proteftant pirate, that is, one who fubfifted by zabeth. 
plundering his enemies, after they had left him no other way 
of living, forced the blockade by fea. De la None, an excel¬ 
lent hugonot officer, beat the catholics by land. The count 
of Montgomery raifed as much money upon the eftates of 
the royalifts, about Tholoufe , as paid the German mercenaries 
in his army, and was joined by the prince of Bearn , and 
the young prince of Conde , after a hazardous and difficult 
march, with a confiderable body of horfe and foot. They 
threw abridge over the Gironne, in order tobefiege Bourdeaux\ 
but it was broken down by Monluc , and the proteftant army 
was again in danger of perifhing, if the admiral had not 
undertaken to march twelve hundred miles at its head, to 
join a frefh body of German auxiliaries. ' The march was 
difficult, fatiguing, and dangerous bey'ond expreffion. They 
plundered fifty towns, houfes, and villages, and laid a 
hundred under contribution ; and they marched as far as 
Arnai le-Duc , in Burgundy , before they were ftopt by the 
marfhal de Cojje , at the head of the duke of Anjou’s army, 
who was then indifpofed. De Cojje had with him ten thou- 
fand good troops, and a train of artillery. The proteftants 
had not with them a fingle cannon, and their numbers did 
not exceed four thoufand ; but the admiral made fo excel¬ 
lent a difpofition, that he beat the marfhal, though he 
durft not purfue him, and continued his march, which 
pointed towards Paris. 

The negotiations between the court and the proteftants Negotia* 
were all this while carrying on, with equal diffimulation, tions. 
perhaps, on both fides, but with lefs treachery on that 
of the proteftants. The latter demanded terms that were 
due only to a victorious party. The queen mother advifed 
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her fon to grant them, and a peace was figned on the eighth 
of Augujl, at St. Germain-cn Laye. By this peace, the pro. 
tenants were to retain pofiefiion, for two years, of Rochelle , 
la Charlie , Montauban , and Coignac , the four moil important 
places they had in France . They were reinvefted in all their 
effaces, places, and dignities; all edi£ls, to their prejudice, 
were recalled, and all in their favour, confirmed. The 
truth is, Charles , though no more than twenty years of 
age, outwitted the admiral, one of the moft clear lighted 
noblemen of his time. He pretended that he had emanci- 
pated bimfelf from the fafcinating power of the queen 
mother, and the Guifes , who wanted to render him fubfer- 
vient to Spain , and that he was refolved to reign in the 
hearts of all his fubjetffs. The admiral believed him, and 
the deception was favoured by every meafure of the king, 
who gave orders for performing the articles of the treaty 
with the moft fcrupulous pundtuality. His difiimulation 
went fo far, that it impofed upon the Guifes , and the court 
of Spain , till they were undeceived by the queen mother; 
and the public expelled a fudden alteration oi affairs, efpe- 
cially in point of religion. 

The marriage between Charles and Elizabeth of Auflria, 
the daughter of the emperor Maximilan II. which had been 
long in dependence, now took place, at Meziers ; and 
other great efpoufals were in agitation. Don Sebajlian , 
king of Portugal , by his ambaffador, courted the princefs 
Margaret, filler to Charles , who perceiving that Ihe had an 
intrigue with the duke of Guife, drove him from his court; 
and, to cool the king’s fury, either affected or real, he mar¬ 
ried another lady. Charles then declared that he intended 
to give his filler in marriage to the prince of Bearn ; and he 
appeared, at this time, fo much the obje< 5 t of his peoples 
love and reverence, fo much elleemed and courted by 
foreign powers, that there was the greatelf reafon to believe 
that the icntimerns he had adopted were real, as they were 
attended with fo much lullre and happinefs. He even re- 
fufed, for fear of giving offence to the proteftants, to renew 
his family’s favounte league with the Turks He approved 
of the admiral fupporting, again!! Spain , the protellant caufe 
in the Lou; Countries $ and he engaged him to fend count 
Lodowick , of Naffau , the prince of Orange's brother, to 
him, in difguife, that he might more fafely confer with him 
about certain points for the interells of the Orange family, 
and the protellant religion. The count accordingly attend¬ 
ed him, and Charles planted in his mind fuch a convi6tion 
of his fincerity, as won over the admiral to be of the fame 
opinion, and he repaired to court with only fifty gentlemen 
to attend him. He was charmed with' the coverfation of 
the king, who had great natural talents, and difeourfed 
better than any man in his dominions could, of his true in- 
terefis, efpecially in fupporting the protellants in the Low 

Countries againff the power of Spain. He loaded the admiral 

with 
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with the moft affe&ionate careffes. He called him his fa¬ 
ther, and re-eftabliihed him in all his penfions. The ad¬ 
miral had leave to retire to his houfe at Chatillon, and he went 

backwards and forwards to court without any conftrainr, 

while the king was heaping new favours on his head. In 
jhort, the ecclefiaftics who were not in the fecret thought 
the king was on the point of declaring himfelf a proteftant, 
ar.d the houfe of Gnife trembled at his art and abilities. 

The time approaching when the great blow was to be Hiftoryof- 
ftruck, the queen of Navarre, and her fon the prince the fame* 
of Bearn , were invited to court, on pretence of the 
latter’s propofed marriage with the king’s filler. The 
queen, though a lady of great penetration, was, with the 
reft of the party, impofed upon by Charles , who, together 
with his mother, met her at Blots, and overpowered her 
with marks of their tendernefs and refpe£t. At night the 
king aflced his mother, whether he had not played his part 
well, and on her advifing him to perfevere, he anfwered % 
that he would bring them ail into his net. In a few days 
the queen of Navarre died ; but tho’ the enemies of Charles, 
and his mother, pretended that fhe was poifoned, that charge 
is fully refuted by the heads of the party remaining ftill at 
court after her body had been opened, when it appeared that 
her death was occafioned by anabfcefs; but notwithftand- 
ing the incredible diflimulation of Charles and his mother, 
the plain and fenfible part of the proteftants, who under- 
ftood nothing of courtly refinements, apprehended fome 
dreadful cataftrophe, and fent repeated intimations to the; 
admiral and his friends to beware. They were laughed at 
for their fimplicity, and many of them left the court, be- 
caufe, as they fhrewdly obferved, it treated them too well. 

Charles heard of their apprehenfions, and fought to efface 
them by entering into their concerns in a manner fo. ferious, 
that he^could not be fufpe&ed of duplicity. He more than 
performed all that he had promifed to the family of Orange „ 
and he employed Telignl , one of the moft promifing young 
gentlemen in France , and lately married to the admiral’s 
daughter, to bring his father-in-law to court, which he 
did, that he might confult him concerning a declaration of 
war again & Spam, and the march of the troops towards the 
Low Countries. He gave' hrm, about the fame time, a year’s 
revenue of the ecclefiaftical livings of his brother, the car¬ 
dinal, who was now dead. 

On the feventeenth of Augujl, that Charles might put his 
ftncerity out of doubt with the moft fcrupulous, the mar¬ 
riage ceremony between the prince of Bearn, who, by his 
mother’s death, was king of Navarre 9 and the princefs 
Margaret , was performed by the cardinal of Bourbon. She 
was fo averfe to the marriage, that (he refufed to give her 
confent, bywords, but her brother, who (food behind her, 

forced her to give a nod, which was held valid. The re¬ 
joicings 
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joicings at the marriage held for three days; and on the 
twenty-fecond of Augiift., when the admiral was returning 
to court, a gun was discharged at him from a windotv 
which ftruck off one of his fingers, and wounded him in 
the arm. This aflaflination had almoft deftroyed all the 
deep laid fchemes of the king. The admiral himfelf was 
ftartled, his friends advifed him to leave Paris , and offered 
if he was ftopt, to carry him out of it by force. A vifit 
which Charles paid him in the afternoon diffipated all his 


apprehenfioris, if he had any 


but the accident alarmed 


Its execu 
cion. 


the queen mother fo much, that fhe refolved, now, to lofe 
no time, in ftriking the long meditated blow. 

The duke of Anjou , who, young as he was, was almoft 
as exquifite a diflembler as his brother, the duke of Nevers 
the grand prior, who was natural brother to the king, the 
duke of Guife , the marfhal de Tavanms , and the countr/r 
Retz , were called to council by the queen mother; and 


the eve of St. Bartholc/neiu’s day was pitched on for a gene¬ 
ral mafTacre of all the proteftants in France-, the moft horrid 
fa&, (all circumftances confidered) that is, perhaps, to be 
met with in hiftory. At firft, it was refolved to have in- 


met with in hiftory. At firft, it was rc-folved to have in¬ 
cluded the marfhals AAontmorend , and d'Amville, in the 
number of the proferibed, only for favouring the hugonots; 
but, they were laved at the requeft of the duke of Nevers, and 
Tavannes ; and the execution of the maftacre within Paris 
was committed to the duke of Guife , while orders were fent 
for the proteftants undergoing the like maftacre through a!! 
the cities and provinces of France. So execrable and bloody 
a defign, formed by a woman whom the proteftants had 
never provoked, and by a young prince, bred up in a court, 
where love and luxury were the only arcs that were cultivat¬ 
ed, have induced forne writers to pretend, that Charles felt 
remorfe, immediately before the execution of the maftacre, 
but that it was ftifled by his mother. Others, upon better 
grounds, aflign to him a greater fhare of guilt than to her. 
The fignal was to be the ringing of a bell at midnight. 
The guards and^militia were put under arms, and nothing 
can give us a more ftreng pi£ture of the deteftable influence 
of religion, than the court’s daring to entruft the execution 
of fuch a fcheme, to men who could have no quarrel, but 
Murder of religion, with thofe whom they wereabout to butcher. The 
the admi- duke of Guife , attended by a party of Swifs Roman catholic 
ral. guards, his uncle the duke of Aumale , and the grand prior, 

upon the toll of the bell, went to the admiral’s houfe, which 
they forced open, and one Befme , running up ftairs, found 
him at prayers, and ran him through the body with his 
fvvord. It would difgrace the page of hiftory to relate the 
indignities with which his venerable remains were treated, 
and which fhewed an impotence of revenge beyond all 


credibility 
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The intendant of Paris had ordered that all the windows 
3 f the city fhould be illuminated when they heard the fatal 
knell. The attendants of the king of Nnvarre, and the 
prince of Conchy who lodged in the Louvre , were maflacred 
in prefence of the king and queen mother ; and Charles 
feeing fome endeavouring to efcape acrofs the river, fhot at 
them with his long gun. The murderers were equally bufy 
all that night, and next day, in other parts of the city, 
where fome thoufands were maflacred; but the precife num¬ 
ber feems not to have been afcertained. It is faid, that 
the whole number butchered in Meaux , Orleans , Troyes , 
fboloufe , Lyons , and Rouen , in two months, (for fo long 
the maflacre continued) amounted to thirty thoufand. Some 
of the magiftrates, however, had the fpirit to refufe to 
pbey the inhuman orders, and three of the cautionary 
towns- given to the protertants, Rochelle , Montauban\ and 
Coignac^ opened their gates as afylums for their perfecuted 
brethren ; but la Charite was furprized by the king’s troops, 
and its proteftant inhabitants murdered. 

When the firft heat of this mafl'acre was over, Charles The map. 
called before him the king of Navarre and the prince offacrejufti- 
CorJe , whom he had forced to be fpeclators of the bloody fied by 
fcenes in the mafl'acre, and required them to abjure pro- Charles. 
teftantifm. The king not only complied, but flgned an 
order, (which was not obeyed) prohibiting the exercife of 
the hugonot religion within his dominions. The prince of 
Con/le was more cbftinate, though the king told him his 
fate was comprized in three words, the mals, death, or the 
baftile. At laft, he followed the example of his chaplain, 
who had been prevailed upon to abjure. Charles , at firft, 
affedted to lay the blame of the mafl'acre upon the duke of 
Guife’s over-forward zeal j but, on the twenty-eighth of 
AugujL he made a merit of his having himfelf been the 
author of the tragedy. He repaired to his parliament, 
where the members congratulated him upon the perform¬ 
ance; and, by his order, the procefs of the dead admiral, 

Coiigni , on pretence of his being engaged in a confpiracy 
to place the crown of France on the prince of Conde’s head, 
was drawn up. The admiral was condemned, and execut¬ 
ed in effigy. Two of his friends, Briguemaut , and Ca - 
vogues^ were tried likewife for being his accomplices, and, 
after conviction, they fuftered death at the common place 
of execution. The zeal of the parliament even'went fo 
far as to order an annual commemoration of St. Bartho- 
lomeiv’ s tlay ; but the chancellor, I'Hofpital , detefled it; nor 
was the day ever obferved but with horror. T he ingenious 
treachery and diflimulation of the court was not fufficient, 
however, to trepan all the objcCts of its fury ; for the 
count of Montgomery efcaped out of Paris to England. The 
houfe of the Englifn ambafiador, IP alfingham, was ordered 

by Charles to be held as a fanctuary for all the Eng lift ; and 
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TValfingkam thanked the king for the favour that had beenl 
{hewn him. At the fame time, he put his court-on their■ 

guard, again ft the deceitful praftiees of Charles , who, hel 
laid, was in a fecret confederacy with the'king of Spain, to I 
deprive the queen of her crown, and extirpate the pro.1 
teftant religion. I 

Strozzi was then lying with a fleet before Rochelle , and! 
Charles fent la Hone, an officer of great reputation, and a! 
firm proteftant, to perfuade the Rbcheiiers to yield to his 1 
authority. Fie performed his tommiffion with admirable! 
addrefs. He vehemently exhorted the citizens to fubmit, I 
upon proper fecuriry being given them for the enjoyment! 
of their religion and liberties; but that not being propofed, I 
they raifed additional fortifications, and prepared to defend I 

themfeb'es. Queen Elizabeth knew the importance of the I 
place; but file had made a late treaty with France , which I 
difabled her from giving any open affiftance to the Rochellm\ I 
nor would fhe even fuffer. her fubjeefts, who had affociated I 
themfelves for that purpofe, to fend them fuccours. The I 
French court, however, was fo fully convinced of her fup -1 
porting them underhand, that they threatened to fend an I 
army into Scotland under the duke of Maine. The ami -1 
pathy which the proteftants bad, conceived againft the I 
Roman catiiolics, fince the m a fiacre, was now arifen to fuch I 
a height, that they difdained the leaft communication with 
that perfection. The obftinacy of the court, and the zeal 
of the catholics, were equal to thofe o r the proteftants; and 
France was once more filled with blood and rapine. The 
marftial d'Amvilk reduced Sommders, but at fuch an expence 
of troops that he could undertake nothing during the re¬ 
mainder of the campaign. Sancerre was befieged by h 
Chajlre for eight mouths, and obtained a capitulation, after 
being brought to fuch extremity, that a father is (aid to 
have fubfifted upon the dead body of his daughter, and two 
thoufand of the befieged died of hunger. The marquis de 
Villars over awed the province of Guienne , and the ftrength 
of the hugonots was once more {hut up in Rochelle. 

Strozzi , and the baron de la Garde , commanded the fiege 
by fea. The duke of Anjou commanded the grand army 
by land, and under him ierved the king of Navarre , the 
duke of Alen.fon , the prince of Conde , and the moft experi¬ 
enced generals in France , with the flower of her nobility. 
The fiege was carried on with prodigious fury. The court 
had come to a refolution, that as foon as Rochelle ftiould be 
taken, the duke of Guife ftiould invade England ; but JVal- 
fiv.gbam difeovered it by corrupting one of the Scotch mi- 
.nifiers fervants. Elizabeth dificmblecl her knowledge of this 
fecret, and gave fair words to the French ambaftador; but 
{he fufi'ered the count of Montgomery , who was ftill in Eng¬ 
land, to equip a fleet of privateers for the relief of the place. 
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It had fuftained a vaft variety of affaults, in one of which* 
the duke of Aumale loft his life ; but it cannot be faid to 
have been reduced to extremity, becaufe it was not fo well 
blocked up by fea, as to binder the friends of the befieged 
from fupplying them with ftores and provifions of every 
kind. With thofe they were better fupplied than their be- 
liegers were, for hunger and difeafes cut oft'four and twenty 
thoufand of the duke of Anjou's troops. 

Oil the nineteenth of April 1573, the count of Mont go - its advai 
tiiery appeared* with his fquadron before Rochelle . His tageous 

arrival had been forefeen, and fuch preparations were made capitula 
to receive him, that he fent an agent to implore farther tion. 
fuccours from Elizabeth, but fbe refufed them and treated 
him with great harftinefs. The fiege was then renewed 
with more fury than ever, and a [French gentleman, da 

Vi„ 

body a (hot which he law aimed againft him. Whii 
fate of Rochelle was thus fufpended, an exp refs came from 
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French party in electing the duke of Anjou king of Poland , 
on condition of the Rocbelers being left in pofleflion of their 
liberties and religion. This brought on a treaty, which 
terminated in a renewal of the pacification, by which the 
privileges and religion of the befieged were fecured; but the 
Rochsllers were obliged to fubmit to the formality of invit¬ 
ing the duke to enter their city, which, as had been pre¬ 
concerted, he declined doing. The proteftants, notwith- 
ftanding the fiege was raifed, remained ftiil as miftruftful 
of the court as ever, becaufe they knew all the favour that 
had been fhewn them was extorted. 

However fond the duke of Anjou might have been of his The duke 
new dignity, his friends foon wrought him into a diflike of of Anjod 
reigning over a nation of barbarians. The truth is, the chofen 
French court was now miferably divided. Charles entertain- king of 
ed a jealoufy of a partiality difeovered by his mother for Poland, 
the duke of Anjou. His fufpicion rofe to fuch a height that and leaves 
he could not conceal his joy at the duke’s approaching de- France. 
parture, nor could he forbear telling the queen mother, 
that one kingdom could not hold them both. The duke, on 
the other hand, though he had been always at the head of 
an army, was immerfed in fenfualiry, a Have to the mod: 
infamous connexions, and defperately in love with the 
princefs of Conde. But thofe cunfiderations were at laft 
overcome, and he yielded to the inftances of the Polijh 
ambaffadors, by fetting out for that kingdom. His de¬ 
parture opened a vaft career of ambition for the duke of 
dlenyon, the fame prince whom queen Elizabeth had fo long 
flattered with the hopes of marrying her. He was a weak, 
unfteady man, but brave, treacherous and ambitious. 
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put himfelf at the head of the French patriots, or politiqued I 
as they were called. They pretended to look on public | 
matters* not through the medium of religion, but of patriot-1 
ifm and humanity ; and that therefore there was a neceffity I 
of oppofing all who favoured the do&rine of maflacres I 
which plainly pointed at the king, the queen-mother and I 
the houfe of Guife. The king of Navarre , and the prince of I 
Conde , favoured this aflociation ; and the French proteftants I 
depended fo much upon it, that they prefented to the king I 

a writing, containing demands, which the queen-mother I 

faid the late prince of Conde durft not have made, had he I 
been at the head of fourfcore thoufand men. The court, I 
however, did not venture to arreft the deputies who pre- I 
fented this bold paper, which gave the proteftants frefn fpi- I 
rits.. It had been agreed that the duke of Alengon fliould, with I 
his own confent, undergo a feeming force, and then be put 
at the head of the hugonots; and difpofitions for that purpofe 
were far advanced ; but the court difcovered it, fome fay, by 
the duke’s own imprudence, who revealed the whole to his 
mother. 

The proteftants all over France were then in agitation* 
and a party of horfe had advanced as far as St. Germains , to 
have made the duke prifoner ; but he pretended he was not 
ready, and they returned. The king gave orders for rail¬ 
ing three armies ; but he refufed to give the poft of lieute¬ 
nant-general, which had been held by the duke of Anjou, 
to the duke of Alengon. The longer the queen-mother 
dived into the confpiracy, the more formidable (he found 
it. She prefl'ed for the confummation of the duke’s mar¬ 
riage with queen Elizabeth , who evaded it with an art 
which could not impofe upon the other. It is certain that 
Elizabeth , at that time, kept a fecret correfpondence with 
tl»c king of Navarre , as well as the duke of Alen^on*, and 
that the confpirators werefecretly encouraged by Dale , the 
Englijh ambaflador at the French court. Though the duke, 
upon his confeffionj v/as allured of life and pardon, yet he 
durft not truft either his mother or his brother, and he appli¬ 
ed to the Englijh ambafladors for a fafe conduct to England', 
which Elizabeth , with fome difficulty, granted him. It is 
to this day a fecret by what means the queen-mother difco¬ 
vered the negotiation ; and whether it was not by Eliza¬ 
beth's fecret management, as file was then on very bad terms 
with the court of Spain , and therefore afraid to break en¬ 
tirely with the French. Be that as it will, the count left Pa¬ 
ris with the utmoft precipitation ; and, at Boss de Vincennes , 
Charles ordered the king of Navarre to be put under a Itrict 
arreft; and Wilkes , the Englijh ambafiador’s fecretary, who 
had negotiated the fafe conduct, was obliged to leave 
France. The marlhals Montmorenci and CoJJe were fent pri¬ 
soners to the baftile. The prince of Conde retired to his go¬ 
vernment of Strajbourgf where he abjured his abjufation of 

pro- 
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proteftantifm, which he faid had been extorted from him, 
and he was re-admitted to the proteftant communion. La 
Mottle, the duke of Almgori s favourite, and the fame who 
had betrayed him, was beheaded for not having difcovered 
enough; and fome other examples of juftice were made. 

The duke of Alen^on poorly difcovered all he knew } but 
the king of Navarre behaved with great fpirit, and re¬ 
proached the queen-mother with being the author of all the 
public calamities. 

Charles was, at this time, the molt mi'ferable perfon of State of 
his dominions. The very narrow efcape he had made from Charles’s 
the late confpiracy, fhewed him how great a ftranger he was court, 
to his own affairs } that he had been all along governed by 
the execrable counfels of the queen-mother, whofe creature 
Birogne , the chancellor, was ; and, that the houfes of Lor- 
rain and Guife were the executioners of all her machinations. 

Infhort, that his fovereign power was engrofled by others. 

She had procured the poft of lieutenant-general for her fon- 
in-law, the duke of Lorrain. All the governors, officers, 
and magistrates in France , were ordered to obey her com¬ 
mands } and Biragne obtained from the king a deed, ap¬ 
pointing her regent of the kingdom. To complete the mi- 
fery of Charles , he appeared to be fenfible of his own 
wretched fituation. He threw out the mod determined re¬ 
vives to remove from their employments all who had either 
advifed or executed the maflacre of St. Bartholomew ’s day ; 
but, from their experience of his former diffimulation, none 
would truft him j and he found himfelf under a lingering 
diftemper, which was incurable, -and threw him fometimes 
into fuch agonies as deprived him of his reafon 
Perceiving that he had not above four and twenty hours His death, 
to live, he declared, before the king of Navarre , the duke 
of Alenfon, the cardinal of Bourbon , the chancellor, and 
other great officers of ftate, his mother to be regent, till the 
arrival of his brother and fuccefTor the king of Poland ; and 
he died on the thirtieth of May, 1574. It was publicly- 
known, that, when the queen-mother took leave of the 
king of Poland in Lorrain , (he bade him adieu, but aftured 
him, that he (hould not be long abfent from France . Charles 
openly declared, that he did not think the diftemper which 
killed him was natural } and his body being opened, tho* 
no recent appearance of poifon was found, yet the phyfici- 
ans thought that his inteftines were worn out by a former 
application. This, however, was imputed to the great fkill 
of the pbifoners. Charles died at the age of twenty-four 
years and one month } and his mortal difeafe, if not fuper- 
natural, was certainly extraordinary } for it was the oozing 
of blood from all the pores of his body. 

The court of France , during the laft reign, may be faid to and cha- 
have been formed by the queen-mother upon a fyftem of the rafter, 
tnoft abandoned principles, both in religion and govern¬ 
ment, 
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ment, intermingled with the vices of murder arid poifoning 
? the weaknefs of forcery and judicial aftrology, with every 
luxury that can enervate the body or debilitate the mind. 
Her own ruling principle was diffitnulation. She taught it 
to her Tons ; and Charles proved fo apt afcholar, that, be- 
fore he was twenty years of age, he excelled Tiberius in dif. 
Simulation, and equalled Nero in cruelty. The fine parts 
and excellent fenfe he poffeffed, contributed to his profici¬ 
ency in the former; for, with all the deteftable, he had all 
the good, qualities that a monarch could poffefs. He bad 
wit, and loved the converfation of poets and learned 
men. He compofed a treatife, which has been fince pub. 
iiflied, upon hunting, his favourite diverlion; and he 
carried to excefs molt of the bodily exercifes, in which he 
excelled. He is faid to have carried his diifimulation with 
him to the grave ; and, that, though he appeared to be re¬ 
conciled to his Brother, the duke of Alengon , he intended, if 
he had lived* to have taken him off, and to have fent the! 
queen-mother t® her favourite fon in Poland. Charles was fo 
moderate in drinking, that, after having been once intoxi¬ 
cated, he is faid never to have tailed wine again ; and, tho* 
he had feveral miftreffes, by one of whom he had the duke 
of Angoulefme , grand prior of France * yet he was decent in 
his amours ; though it is faid that the dofe by which he died 
Was adminiftered by a gentleman whom the queen-mother 
perfuaded that Charles intended to difpatch, in order to en¬ 
joy his wife ; but in a fcandalous court there are mariy fic¬ 
tions, nor can the bounds of general hiftory admit of all the 
particulars that are inconteftibly well fupported. Charles , 
in his perfon, Hooped a little in the fhoulders ; but he was 
otherwife ftrorig and well made. Though he had naturally 
a livid complexion, yet it was turned to red on the night 
of the St. Bartholomew maffacre ; and it was obferved, 
that, on that occafion, his eyes alfumed a peculiar fierce- 
nefs. 

He had, towards the end of his life, entertained an affe&ion 
for his wife, Elizabeth of Auftria , one of the moll virtuous 
and amiable princeffes of her age; and by whom he had 
one daughter, Mary Elizabeth , who died when Ihe was but 
fix years of age. We cannot conclude the character of 
Charles , without obferving, that he ordered a medal to be 
ilruck, commemorating his virtue and piety in the execra¬ 
ble ipurder of St, Bartholomew . 
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T H E king of Navarre and the duke of Alen$on coriti- Condition 

nued to be ctofe prifoners, under the cuftody of the of the 
queen-regent, at the time of the late king’s death. She French 
obliged them to fign whatever papers fhe laid before them, court at 
as if fhe and they were acting in the utmoft harmony, that times 
Thereby fhe retained all her influence in the provinces, and 
the parliament addrefled her to take the regency into her 
hands. This fituation. of affairs was her fecurity. The 
magiftrates and great officers* both civil and military, were 
kept in ignorance as to the real fentiments of the two im- 
prifoned princes; and they were equally ignorant of the new 
king’s fentiments, who remained ftill in Poland. The people 
of Paris were fuch enthufiafts for the Roman catholic reli¬ 
gion, that the queen mother removed to the louvre, and com¬ 
mitted the two marfhals in the baftile to the cuftody of the 
burghers. She affe&ed moderation towards the proteftants, 
and took a body of Swifs and Germans into pay. She treated 
with the Rochellers , and permitted the hugonots to hold ail 
aflembly at Milhaud , in Rouvergne. They declared the 
prince of Conde thei* prote&or and captain-general* but af- 
figned him a council; and they received into their affocia- 
tion the marfhal d'Anville , brother to Montmorenci , and go¬ 
vernor of Languedoc > who confidered himfelf as being pro- 
fcribed at court. 

The queen-mother was fecretly enraged at thofe fruits of 
her indulgence to the hugonots. She ordered the count of 
Montgomery , who had furrendered himfelf prifoner upon 
promife of pardon, to be firft tortured and then beheaded ; 
and, having received from her fon, the king of France and 
Poland , a confirmation of her authority, fhe fet out for Ly¬ 
ons ; but carried along with her the king of Navarre and the 
duke of Alengon. 

In the mean while, Henry , with great addrefs, after re- The new 
ceiving the account of his brother’s death, fled out of Po~ king 
land , as from a prifon, and was nobly entertained by the efcapes to 
emperor Maximilian at Vienna j where that priuce is faid France 
to have infpired him with favourable fentiments towards his from Po* 
proteftant fubje&s. Henry then repaired to Venice , under an land. 
imperial efcort j and there he fpent nine days, as he ufed 
to fay, under the enchantments of pleafure and magnifi¬ 
cence. From thence he went to Savoy , where he was re¬ 
ceived with equal honours ; but he confented to give up to 
that court Pignerole , and fome other of his Piedmonteje pof- 
feffions. Wherever he came, he was advifed to lenity to¬ 
wards his proteftant fubje&s , and, while he was at Turin , 
he was perfuaded, by the duke of Savoy, to fend for d'Am- 
Ville, whom he Teemed greatly to carefs. The emifTiries of 

the queen mother about his perfon, entirely changed his 
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fentiments, if ever he had any, that were favourable to the 
proteftants. He formed a fcheme for arrefting cFAmville • 
but the duke of Savoy, who had engaged for his fafety, dif- 
covered it, and fent him back with a guard to Languedoc • 
where he fwore he never would fee the king’s face again but 
upon his coin. 

He re- When Henry drew near his own dominions, he found that 
news the he tnuft pafs through the midft of countries poffeffed by the 
war a- hugonots before he could reach Lyons. The profeffors of 
gainft the that religion were exafperated to the laft degree by the 
protefU late rneafures of the regent; and, though he retained 


the 
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proteft¬ 

ants. 


late rneafures of the regent; and, though he retained 
about his perfon the duke of Savoy’s troops till he was joined 
by the queen mother and the duke of Alenfon, yet the hu¬ 
gonots found means to plunder and carry oft'part of his bag- 
p-a?e ; and it was the fixth of September before he rearKo,! 


September 


Lyons. Having now got fome troops about him, inftead of 
following the excellent advice he had received, he fell, with 
fword in hand, upon his proteftant fubjedts, and attempted 
to ftorm the places which he might have received upon the 
moft moderate terms. When he attacked the fmall town of 

Levrou, the inhabitants called from their walls, “Come on 


fhall 


the admiral. 
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His ridi- Thefe dawnings of Henry’s reign taught the proteftants 
culous, what they were to expeft; and d' Amville, aflembling the 
contemp- ftates of Languedoc , acquainted them, that he had affociated 
tible con* himfelf with a confederacy, which he was to direft, for the 
dudt. re-eftablifliment of the laws and tranquillity of France , and 

for freeing her from the pernicious influence of foreigners. 
The life of Henry , at this time, was a medley of devotion, 
the moft infamous vices, and the moft ridiculous weakneffes. 
The fafety of the public confifted in his being deftitute of 
his brother’s great abilities for mifehief; for he refembled 
Death of him only in his diflimulation and cruelty. When he left 
thecardi- Lyons , he came to Avignon ; where he and his attendants 
naljof Lor- pra&ifed all the penitential duties with fuch feverity, that 
rain. the cardinal of Lorrain is faid to have loft his life by walk¬ 
ing in one of his bare-footed procefiions at midnight. The 
Roman catholic party loft, in him, the wifeft of its heads; 
and he left no fubjeft in France behind him of equal abili¬ 
ties or authority, to have either enlarged or healed the 
wounds of his country. Some have thought that he was 
taken off by poifon, adminiftered by order of the queen- 
mother, who fpoke of him always in extremes ; fometimes 
as the fcourge, rfometimes as the guardian-angel of France. 
This frantic fit of devotion being over, Henry returned to 
his debaucheries; and the queen-mother employed the fame 
kind of ladies about his perfon, as fhehad about thofe of the 
king of Navarre and the prince of Conde ; fo that fhe re¬ 
mained ftill miftrefs of the goverment, though the king, at 
'times, afte£ted to be extremely .regular in the difpatch of 

bufinefs. 
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flefs. lie ratified the treaty of Blois with the queen of 
England ; and, in a cold, but civil, manner, he reftored the 
king of Navarre and the duke of Alengon to their liberty. 
He ft ill loved the princefs of Conde ; but he heard of her 


death while he was confulting his mother about the means 
of obtaining her either by a divorce or otherwife. 

It was happy for the bugonots that Henry had no money Henry's 
to keep his army on foot; and, as he was fetting out for his narrow 
coronation at Rheims , one Forvagues , who had been a fa- efcape. 
vourite in the late reign, threw himfelf at his feet in a pea- 
fant’s habit, and difcovered that two hundred refolute well- 
armed men were waiting at a certain place to carry him 
off. This difcovery was confirmed by the duke of Alenin, 
who, on his knees, confefied all, upon promife of pardon ; 
and, by the king’s not fetting out, the confpirators, know¬ 
ing that they were difcovered, left the kingdom in a body. 

When his coronation was over, he married the princefs 
Louifa of Lorrain , daughter to the count of Vaudemont , and 
continued the war againft the proteftaiits. Montbrun , who 
had plundered his baggage on the frontiers, was beheaded 
by the fentence of the parliament of Grenoble j but his 
room was fupplied by Lefdiguieres, who afterwards made fo 
great a figure in France. The hugonots were then joined by 
the moderate Roman catholics, and were fo powerful, that 
Henry confented to treat with them. Their demands con- 
filled of ninety-two articles, and comprehended an aflem- 
blyof the Hates, an abolition of the new taxes, and the 
punifllment of fuch a variety of crimes (magic among the 
reft) as, in fa£t, included the whole court; and the king 
drove the deputies from his prefence with marks of indig¬ 
nation. 

> The war was then rekindled, and it foon appeared that Flagitioas 
the proteftants were fupported by queen Elizabeth , who conduftof 
fupplied them with money for hiring a frelh body of Ger- the court. 
mm under prince Cajimir. The queen-mother faw the 
danger of the government, and attempted the moft defperate 
and flagitious means for breaking the confederacy. She pro¬ 
cured poifon to be adminiftered to d’ Amville, who recovered 
after it had been reported that he was dead. She perfuaded 
her fon to give Sauvrai , the only man about court who had 
fentiments of virtue, an order for difpatching the marfhals 
Montmorenci and Cojje in prifon ; but Sauvrai accepted of it 
only that he might fave them; which he did, for he per¬ 
fuaded the king to make them his friends by fetting them at 
liberty. 




The court was, about this^time, alarmed by an impoft- 
hume appearing in the king’s ear. He was fo thoroughly 
perfuaded that this was the effect of poifon, adminiftered 
to him by the duke of Alengon , that he called for the kjng 
of Navarre , and exhorted him to make fure of the crown, 
putting the ruffian, meaning his brother, to death. The 
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king of Navarre exprefled his deteftation of the crime, hut 
faid he would not purchafe a kingdom at the price of fo 
much guilt; and the French king’s conftitution got the bet¬ 
ter of the ailment. 

A fix By this time the German auxiliaries'were in marchtfo join 

months the proteftants; and the duke of Alen$on was fo well ap- 
truce con- prized of his brother’s fufpicions, that he withdrew to 
eluded. Dreux, where he was foon joined by a numerous party. 

The valour of the duke of Guife , who beat the German auxi¬ 
liaries in a battle, where he obtained the name of Balafrc , 
prevented their joining the duke of Alen^on ; and the mar- 
Ihal, Montmorenci , joining the queen mother in a negotia¬ 
tion, a truce was concluded for fix months, but upon the 
moft mortifying terms for the French court. The king was 
obliged to pay the German auxiliaries, or rather Swifs , who 
had entered France under the prince of Conde. The duke 
of Alen$on was to have guards ; and the proteftants were to 
be put in poffeffion of Niort , Saumur , la Charite , Mezieres , 
St. John d’Angeli) and Coignac. It appears, from the manage¬ 
ment through which this peace was concluded, that the 
queen-mother and the duke of Alengon were equally obnoxi¬ 
ous to the papifts as the proteftants ; but the prince of Conde 
refufed to agree to it. 

It is fol- The truce being concluded, on the twenty-third of De - 
lowed by cember , 1575, gave both parties time for concerting the 
a p2cifica- operations of the fucceeding campaign.^ The king of Na¬ 
tion in fa- varre having efcaped from court to his government of Gui- 
vour of enne , retraced his abjuration of the proteftant religion; 
the pro- and the duke of Alengon , after putting himfelf at the head of 
teftants. the prince of Conde 1 s German auxiliaries, found that he 

commanded thirty-five thoufand men 5 while all the army 
that the court could bring to the field, under the duke of 
Maine , who commanded during the indifpofition of his bro¬ 
ther, the duke of Guife , amounted to fcarcely eighteen thou- 
fand. The queen-mother, affifted by the marfhal Mont¬ 
morenci , and, very pcflibly, by fome heads of the proteft¬ 
ants, who hated the duke of Alencon , now created duke of 
Anjou , broke life ftorm by frefli negotiations. At laft, a 
pacification, confifting of fixty-three articles, was agreed 
upon j and the proteftants gained thereby all they had fo 
long contended for y which confifted in their being confi- 
dered as a diftin£b people from the catholics, profefling 
their own religion, and fubje< 5 led to their own magiftrates. 
The only reftri£!ion laid upon them, in the exercife of their 
worfhip, was, that they flxj’Ud not preach within two 
leagues of Paris , or the plaCtf where the court was held ; 
the jufticiary chambers in the parliament were to be com- 
pofed of an equal number of proteftants and catholics j the 
king foiemnly purged himfelf of the admiral’s death, and 
the maftStre of St, Bartholomew y reverfed all judgments 

consequent 
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confequent thereto ; and exempted from taxes* for fix years, 
the defendants of thofe who fell in the maffacre. The pro¬ 
teftants had an additional fecurity of eight cautionary 
towns; and the king engaged to pay prince Cajimir , who 
had again invaded France at the invitation of the proteftonts, 
his arrears. 

However flattering this peace might be to the proteft¬ 
ants, the principles on which it refted were inconfiftent 
with civil government, and the obfervance of it was imprac¬ 
ticable. The king of Navarre and the prince of Condeknew 
this, and that it had been brought about by the queen-mo¬ 
ther gaining over the duke of Alen^on and the Montmorenci 
party, which (he was refolved to do at any rate. The 
duke of Alen$on had been flattered with a promife of the fove- 
reignty of the Low Countries , which the queen-mother never 
meant to perform ; and, though his name was ufeful to the 
proteftants, they detefted him. 

It is certain that the hugonot party never wore fo pro-The holy 
mifing an appearance in France as at this time ; and that the league in- 
Roman catholics had great reafon to believe the proteftant, ftituted. 
would foon become the eftablilhed, religion, through the 
weaknefs of the court, who oppofed it. The late cardinal 
of Larrain , uncle to the duke of Guife , had been of that 
opinion Jong before he died ; and had formed a fchem.e of an 
affociation, or, as it was called, a league, for the fupport of 
the catholic religion, independent both of the court and the 
proteftants. The pacification, which was fo much in fa¬ 
vour of the reformed, gave the duke a plaufible handle for 
carrying this league into execution, and he gave it the name 
of holy. One of its articles was, that the leaguers would 
defend one another, in the way either of juftice or of arms, 
againft all, without exception of perfons. In fhort, the 
whole ftrain of the aflociation tended to render the head of 
theleague,'who was not named, and his followers, independ¬ 
ent of the civil power. The king and queen mother faw the 
blow that was aimed at the royal authority by this league 5 
but it could not be averted otherwife than by breaking the 
late pacification with the proteftants. In a few weeks it 
was figned by all the ftaunch Roman catholics in the king¬ 
dom ; and it was foon known that the pope and the king of 
Spain had promifed to fupport it. Henry was unable to 
niaintain his own authority; and, by the aavice of his coun¬ 
cil, he declared himfelf its head. 

The French monarchy had never, fince the time of Henry Divifion 
V. of England , been in fo low a fituation as it then was. among 
The proteftants and Roman catholics were equally its ene- thepro- 
mies, becaufe each ftrove to be independent of the fov ereign teftants. 
power. Henry , by declaring himfelf head of the holy league, 
had not diminifhed the credit of the duke of Guife with the 
Roman catholics 5 and the pofleffions of the crown were, in 

B b 3 a man- 
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cluded. 


a manner, partitioned out among the princes of the blood 
and the great men. Cafimir , and his German army, were 
permitted to live at free quarters till Chateau Thierri could 
be ere&ed into a principality for him, and till he fhould re¬ 
ceive feven hundred thoufand crowns in ready, money, be- 
fides an annuity of twelve thoufand. The prince of Conde 
was in poflefiion of Picardy, the king of Navarre of the 
greateft part of Guterine , and the marfhal d'Amville of all 
Languedoc. 

The ftates met at Blois, in November , 1576, and cancelled 
the edi<£b of pacification; but neither the prince of Conde 
the king of Navarre , nor d'Amville , though invited, were 
prefent in the afl'embly. Early next year, the {fates declared 
againft any toleration of the proteftants. The king, by his 
own authority, circulated the holy league round the pro¬ 
vinces to be figned; but the {fates refufed to grant him any 
money, the nation, as they alledged, being already exhaufted. 
The mifunderftanding that happened among the proteftants, 
faved the court. D' Amville fought only to ftrengthen him-? 
feIf in Languedoc ; and was fo far from being thought well 
affected to proteftantifrn, that he was fufpe&ed of keeping a 
private correfpondence with the queen-mother. In faft, 
the hugonots, at laff, looked upon him as their enemy; 
and feized Montpelier , which lay within his government. 
The people of Rochelle would not unite with the prince of 
Conde j and the king of Navarre remained on the defenftve, 
The catholics were much better united ; and, though the 
Rates would grant the king no money, yet he found means 
to raife an army, commanded by the duke of Anjou , and, 
und«r him, by the duke of Guife ; and la Charite, and fe- 
veral other places, were taken from the proteftants. 

While the war had thus a favourable afpedt for the Roman 
catholics, the king flopped its progrefs. He hated his bro¬ 
ther ; he was jealous of the duke of Guife ; and, by the me-r 
diation of the duke of Montpenjier , fir ft a peace, and then a 
treaty, was concluded '; by which the edirSt of pacification 
was re-eftablifhed, but not in its full extent. This peace 
had no other effect than to give Henry a frefli opportu¬ 
nity of again plunging himfelf and his court into the moft 
criminal pleafures. The king’s infamous minions, as they 
were called, were at perpetual variance with the minifters 
of {fate, the princes of the blood, and the commanders of 
the army. No day pafled without fome atrocious murder 
being committed. The duke of Guife had aflaflins at his 
command, whom the king durft not punifti for the crimes 
they committed ; and the duke of Anjou again left the court, 
where he did not think himfelf fufiiciently confidered. The 
queen-mother dreaded a rupture among the catholics ; and. 
on pretence of making up the differences that had happened 
between her daughter, the queen of Navarre , and her huf- 
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band, fhe carried that princefs, and Tome of her fyrens, to 
the king of. Navarre’s court, and thereby found means to 
keep him quiet. 

The remaining part of the year, 1577, palled in a ftate 
neither of war nor tranquillity. Henry , for fear of breaking 
with the king of Spain and the duke of Savoy, confirmed 
Bellegrade in poflefiion of the marquifate of Saluces. The 
queen-mother obtained a cardinal’s hat for Birague ; and, at 
her recommendation, the feals were given to Ckiverny. The 
parliament refuted to regifter the money edicts fent them by 
the king; but he forced them, at laft, into a compliance 
with his will. 

The affairs of the Low Countries were, at this time, in the Affairs of 
utmoft diforder; and intrigues were formed by the queen of the Lomu 
Navarre , who was a woman of genius and addrefs, for put- Countries* 
ting the duke of Anjou at the head of the revolt there. Havr 
ing fecured Cambray and Mons in his intereft, he raifed troops 
and offered himfelf, to the council of ftate, as fueceffor to 
the archduke, whofe authority was now become defpicable 
in the Low Countries. Henry , knowing his brother to be 
now detached from all his concerns with the proteftants, 
winked at the levies he made; but he durft not openly back 
him, for fear of difobliging queen Elizabeth, who, of all 
things, dreaded to fee the Low Countries under a French do¬ 
minion. To prevent that, fhe privately fupplied the prince 
of Orange both with men and money j and engaged prince 
Cafmir , if there (hould be occafion, to march to his afiift- 
ance with-his army. The proteftants of Amjlerdam, Harlem , 
and Utrecht , oppofed the duke of Anjou ; but his party had. 
a majority in the council of ftate, and he was efpoufed by 
all the inhabitants of Artois and Hainault ; and queen Eliza¬ 
beth, to divert him from his purpofe, gave his agent in Eng~ 
land , Simier, fuch encouragement, that fhe drew the duke 
over to London , not to court, but, as he thought, to marry 
her; and he carried with him a fet of articles, in favour of 
himfelf and his countrymen, efpecially the Roman catholics, 
which he required Elizabeth to fign. It belongs to the hi- 
ftory of England to relate his difappointment,and the manner 
by which that artful princefs evaded the match. 

In the beginning of the year, 1678, the king inftituted The order 
the order of the Holy Ghoft, the mafterfliip of which he of theHo- 
annexed to his own crown. It was to conlift of an hundred ly Ghoft 
perfons, who were to hold no place, penfion, or employ- inflamed, 
ment, under any foreign prince. This was the rnoft politic 
aft of Henry’s reign, becaufe it tended to weaken the league, 
and to break the dependence of the great French nobility up¬ 
on the crown of Spain. 

About the end of February , the queen of Navarre pro¬ 
cured for the proteftants three additional places of fecurity 
in Guienne , and eleven in Languedoc ; the former to be held 
till 4 ugujl > and the latter till Oftober 5 and the treaty wa 
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Nerac 


Navarr 


the proteftants. The conferences of Nerac being over, the 
queen mother had an interview with the marfhal Bellegrade , 

who died foon after, as was fufpeCfed of poifon ; and the 
famous Nogarrette de la Valette, afterwards duke of Epernon , 
was appointed to affift his infant fon, who fucceed- 
ed him in his government. By this time, the Montmorend 
title and eftate had devolved upon D'Amville, and the 
king of Navarre fufpeCting that the queen mother had 
gained him over, entered into clofer engagements than ever 

• « TP « i « /* t 1 « 


Lefdig 


as one of the 


prizes 

(labors. 


ableft generals in France , and who, after furprizing la Ferre 
in Picardy , went to negotiate a freih fupply of troops in 
Germany . 

The king Till the treaty of Nerac was concluded, the king of Na- 
of Na- varre had concealed the great talents he afterwards difcover- 
*varre fur* ed j and the hqgonots confidered him but as a titular head 

of their party. Montmorenci required him to deliver up the 
cautionary towns ; but inftead of that he furprized Cabors , 
a place of the utmoft importance, and defended with a 
numerous garrifon under Verins, a brave, and able com¬ 
mander. The king aCted with fo much judgment and 
perfonal courage in that affair, that his character was all at 
once eftablilhed, both as a general and a politician, efpeci- 
ally as it was known that he had planned and conducted the 
whole by himfelf, and had undertaken it againft the opinion 
of his beft officers. He had recommended marlhal Biron 
to be. Henry's lieutenant in Guienne ; but Biron , though he 
lived in the utmoft intimacy with the king of Navarre, 
jefufed to obey any but his matter’s orders. La Ferre was 


retaken by 


marfhal Matig 


royal army, and tbe duke of Anjou aCted as the mediator 
between his brother and the king of Navarre, for the re- 
The pad- eftabliihrr.ent of peace. Henry , on that occafion affe&ed 
ficationofto aCt with vaft moderation. The articles of Nerac were 


Flex. 


afrelh 


to the 


confirmed j the cautionary towns were 
proteftants for fix years, and the treaty was concluded at 
Flex in Perigord. 

The violence of the prince of Conde , who was all this 
while negotiating in Germany for a freih fupply, of merce¬ 
naries, had almoft deftroyed this falutary meafure. He had 
promifed them immenfe fums, and to put them in poffeflion 
of cautionary' towns till they were paid. The king oi 
Navarre , and the other heads of the proteftants, difliked 
the introduction of foreign troops into the ftrong places of 
France \ and the pacification of Flex was ratified by them, 
the French king, and the parliament of Paris. The prince 
oi Conde, Lejdiguiere , and the reft of that party, ftill oppofed 
the peace; but the death of don John of Aujlria, the 

profperotis fituation of the duke of Anjou's affairs in the 
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lw) Countries , and, above all, the near profpeX of his 
marriage with queen Elizabeth , obliged the prince of Conde 

and bis friends to accede to the pacification of Flex. The 
acceffion of the crown of Portugal to the king of Spain, 

Elizabeth's determined enemy; ftrengthened him fo much, 
that Elizabeth refolved, if poffible, to make the French 
king her friend; but it is uncertain to this day, whether 
{he ever had any ferious thoughts of marrying the duke of 
Jnjou. The encouragement file gave him was, however, fo 
great, and the afiiftances he received from her were fo con- 
Jiderable, that he was at the head of an army of twenty 
thoufand well appointed troops, and he forced the prince 
of Parma to raife the fiege of Cambray, which he had form¬ 
ed. He had reduced all the Cambrefis\ when Pompone de Bel- 
lime, in the name of his matter, the French king, difowned 
all the duke’s hoftilites againft the Spaniards , and offered 
his mediation for a ceffation of arms; but it was rejeXed by 
the prince of Parma. It was thought, that Henry aXed in 
this manner to prevent any clofe connexions between the 
kings of Spain and Navarre, the latter of whom affirmed 
to Henry, that the other had offered him troops for the 
conqueft of Guienne. 

This eoldnefs of Henry towards the fovereignty which Affairs of 
his brother had aXually, by this time, obtained in the Low the Low 
Countries, had almoft proved fatal to the Belgic confederacy Countries. 

then formed by the prince of Orange. Tho’ Elizabeth was in Vol. IX. 
the fecrets of that prince, who never intended that the duke p. 315. 
ihould have any other than a nominal power in the Law ibid. 
Countries, yet flie was ftill backward in provoking Spain , p. 317. 
becaufe flie was uncertain of being fupported by- Henry. 

She had aXually promifed to marry the duke of Anjou, if 
the French court would have entered into a fecret treaty 
with her, offenfive and defenfive, the particulars of which 
have not come to our hands ; but neither Henry nor his 
mother would agree to it, and Elizabeth fuffered prince 
Cafimir's troops, who confifted of feven thoufand horfe, and 
eight thoufand foot, to enlift themfelves under the prince of 
Parma, or to return home, for want of pay. The artful 
(jueen mother feems all along to have diftrufted Elizabeth's 
intention to marry her fonj for though a moft fplendid 
ambaffy, with the prince dauphin of Auvergne at its head, 
was fent over to England, and moft affeXionately received 
by Elizabeth, yet fhe infilled upon the fecret treaty being 
concluded before flie gave her hand to the duke. Henry 
and his mother, on the other hand, who never intended to 
yield to any terms that could be of prejudice to the Roman 
catholic religion, required that the marriage Ihould be con- 
fummated before the treaty was concluded. The duke of 
Anjou was preffed for money; his army was mouldering 

away; the prince of Orange , who really made him his tool, 

was 
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was neither able nor willing to ferve him, and the prince 
of Parma was daily gaining ground. 

The duke The duke of Anjou had now only his marriage with 

of Anjou Elizabeth to truft to ; and the encouragement his agents had 
courts received determined him to put his little army into canton- 
queen ments, after which he went over to England in November 
Elizabeth. 1581, after obtaining a prefent of a hundred thoufand 

crowns from Elizabeth. His courtfhip was fo fuccefsful, 
that Elizabeth certainly drew a ring from her own finger 
and put it upon his, and the French hiftorians have pre- 
tendea to produce the marriage articles, figned by herfelf 
and her minifters. In {faort, all Europe thought that the 
match was concluded. The catholics of France , and the 
proteftants of England , equally didiked it; and Elizabeth , 
next morning, when the duke came to receive her hand, 
told him fhe had confidered better of the affair, and that 
£he could not at that time think of marrying. This altera¬ 
tion of her mind was partly owing to her own unwilling- 
nefs to fhare her power with a hufband, and partly to the 
reprefentations of her two minifters, Hatton , and Walftng- 
ham , who had always difliked the match. 

His am- Though the duke of Anjou’s patience was, on this occafion, 
bitious put to a fevere trial, yet Elizabeth foftened her refufal with 
views. moft exquifite artifice. She managed fo as to keep the 

duke in her intereft, and when he returned to the Low 
Countries , he carried with him a large fum of money, be¬ 
sides other valuable prefents, and a body of EngHJh volun¬ 
teers, among whom were fome of Elizabeth’s chief nobility. 
All thofe appearances, with Elizabeth’s own declarations, 
that fhe only delayed the match, gave him vaft credit with 
the princes on the continent. He was in the month of 
March 1582, conduced to Antwerp , where the deputies of 
the provinces, with the prince of Orange at their head, re¬ 
cognized and inftalled him duke of Brabant , and he after¬ 
wards was acknowledged as duke of Flanders , at Ghent. 
An attempt made by a Bifcayan , one Gafpar Annjlra , upon 
the prince of Orange’s life, was by the common people im¬ 
puted to the duke of Anjou , and all the French in his re¬ 
tinue were difarmed. This made him fenfible that his high 
founding titles gave him no real power ; and he demanded 
that the ftates fhould declare the king his brother his fuc- 
ceflor to his two autchies in cafe of his death. The queen 
mother had at this time, a view upon the crown of Por¬ 
tugal, and Henry had quarrelled with the king of Spain upon 
that account. The duke therefore received fome en¬ 
couragement in his affairs from Henry and his mother, and 
they promifed to fupport him, if by fome bold and feafon- 
able ftroke he could render himfelf independent of the 
jlates, and fovereign of the countries which he held only 
in name. This hurried him into the mad ill-concerted 

attempt of feizing Antwerp 3 but in the mean time, the 

prince 
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prince of Orange, is laid to have difcovered and difappointed 
a plot of the Spaniards for aflaffinating himfelf, the French 
king, and the 'duke. Such confpiracies are frequently 
mentioned, and the confpirators are faid to have confeflfea 
their crimes 5 hut we are to remark, that they were under 

rf s 

tortures. 

Whatever In ay be in thofe reports, it is ce tain that there He lofes 
was now a thorough breach between the courts of France the fove- 
and Spain, and that Henry was difpofed to have effectually reignty of 
aflifted his brother, if the latter could have made himfelf the Ne- 
mafter of Antwerp , and other capital places in the Low therlands. 
Countries. But Henry could affift him with no money. He 
had lavished immenfe fums upon his favourites, the dukes 
of Joyeufe, and Epernon, the former of whom he married to 
his own queen’s filler, and the wedding entertainments coft 
him four millions of livres. Not fatisfied with this, he 
created them dukes and peers of Prance, and gave them pre¬ 
cedence over all the eldeft noblemen of the fame rank j and 
all this, when France was afflicted by peftilence and famine. 

Every refource of Hate for railing money was now exhaust¬ 
ed; and the prodigality of the marquis D’O, comptroller 
pf the finances, had Squandered one million, three hundred 
thoufand francs, which Henry had with great difficulty pro¬ 
cured from the clergy. The hopes of plunder had con¬ 
verted the French foldiery into fo many adventurers, and 
Strozzi’s fleet, which was to have put the queen mother in 
poffeflion of the Azore illands, was beaten by the Spaniards , 
while the French on board the fhips that were taken, were 
treated as pirates, for prefuming to affill rebels. The duke 
of Anjou’s army was compofed of men, who expeCted to 
be paid by the plunder of the provinces, which he pretend¬ 
ed to govern. The daily proofs he difcovered of his levity, 
ambition, and dilfatisfaCrion with the prince of Orange, and 
the Hates, had prevailed with Elizabeth to withhold her 
hand from fupporting him ; and he was now under a ne- 
ccffity of precipitating the meafures he had planned. He 
Seized Dunkirk, St. Vinox, Dixmuyde, and Vilvorde, becaufe 
the Hates refufed to receive his garrifons into thofe places ; 
but he undertook to furprize Antwerp in perfon. In this 
he was difappointed by the valour of the prince of Orangey 
who killed fifteen hundred of his men, and forced him to 
fly jo Dunkirk. He there entered into a fecret correfpond- 
ence with the Spaniards, which the prince of Orange dif-' 
covered, and he had credit enough with Henry to procure, 
upon cheap terms, from the duke, the places which he in¬ 
tended to have fold to the Spaniards. After this, the duke 
of Anjou became defpicable to all parties. His army, 
which was commanded by Biron, was beaten by the prince 
of Parma, who retook Dunkirk, Fumes, Newport, St. Vinox , 

Dixmuyde, and Minin , The duke of Anjou , upon that, re¬ 
tired to France, 

Henry 
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Henry had, at this time, adopted new plans both of living 
and reigning. While he was immerfed in the moft in¬ 
famous fenfualites with his minions in the night time he 
appeared fometimes by day at their head, clad in white 
fackcioth, with a whip and a firing of beads hanging at his 
girdle, cloathed as penitents, and he going by the name of 


Henry. Thofe 


a 


na many other extravagant afts of 
devotion, rendered him defpicable in the eyes of the public 
and ftrengthened the league under the duke of Guife, 
Henry , if he had a meaning in what he did, intended to 

a third party, who being 
attached to his perfon only (hould render him independent 
both of the proteftants' and the league. He is faid to have 
been fo much engrofled by his minions, that he confulted 
the pope about dividing his dominions between the dukes 


have formed in his 


kingdom 


Joyeufe, and Ep 
: aueen of Net van 


This 

Henry 


ing one of his couriers, for which {he was ignominioufly 
arrefled, and fent under a guard to her hufband. ~ 


and then destroyed, by 
to embroil the govern! 
reel. 


{he 


lhe 


The 

inifhed 


The GuiJ'es applied themfeives to the duke of Anjou, 
whofe fpirit as well as fortune was now broken by intem¬ 
perance and vexation ; and they offered to make him their 
head. Either, levity or remorfe of confcience, prompted 
the duke to difeover this to his brother; and they feemed, 
for fome time, to live together in the utmoft harmony. 


The 


y 


at Chateau Thierri. 


Confulta- The holy league was Kill gaining ground. Its heads 


tion of the 
leaguers. 


Guife 


Guife , Math 

r; 

Sp, 


great lords, 
The queen mother, 


Vol. io. 
P- 43?- 


after her fon had difgraced her, joined them, and fhe pro- 
pofed to divert the fucceffion to her grandfon, the prince of 
Lorrain ; nor were there wanting many leaguers, who pri¬ 
vately whifpered, that his right was preferable to that of 
the houfe of Valois , as being defeended, not from the Ca- 
petine , but the Carlovingian line, by Charles of Lorrain. A 
grand meeting of the party was held at Baffompiere ’s houfe, 
near Nancy. It was therefore refolved not to provoke e$her 
the proteffants or the Germans ; but to draw up a {late of 


the grievances which the nation fuffered from the power of 

the minions. The death of the duke of Anjou difconcerted 

them, and the duke of Lorrain propofed that his fon, the 

prince, {houid be declared their head ; but the duke of 

Guife , who wanted to have the management of the whole, 

prevailed with the afiembly, (as the king of Navarre , next 

heir to the crown by the falic law, was a heretic,) that 

the old cardinal of Bourbon , a weak man, and a violent 

papift, 
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papift, and next to that prince in the fucceffion, fhould be 

declared their head. 

It is pretended, that Henry , even at this time, by a fteady Firranefs 
conduit, had it in his power to have dafhed the league in of the 
pieces; but we can fcarcely aflcnt to that opinion, when king of 
vireconfider the complexion of the three parties which then Navarre. 
divided the kingdom. Henry very fenfibly fought to make 
the king of Navarre his friend, and lent the duke of 
Uemon to him to convince him of his danger, and that he 
had no fafety but by declaring himfelf a Roman catholic. 


The king 


Navarre 


oceafion ; but refufed 

effected a reconciliati 
Montmorenci. Henry 


to change his religion, though he 


Henry 


marina! 


. .. _ feeing his danger, a&ed with more 

wifdom and fpirit than he was thought to be poffeffed of. 
He now appeared often in public, and by his edicts he 
pronounced all aftociations and leagues to be high treafon, 
annulling, at the fame time, fifty-fix money ediCts, and 
[giving up feven hundred thoufand livres of his own revenue. 

The proteftant affairs in the Low Countries , were at this 
time, fo low, the prince of Orange having been affaffinated, 
that the French writers inform us, the Rates fent a deputa¬ 
tion, to offer the fovereignty of their country to Henry y 
but that he refufed it. Whatever maybe in this, it is cer¬ 
tain, that he admitted the deputies into his prefence, by 


Spanijh 


Guile 


immediately. He ,was the rather inclined to this, as he 
knew the duke of Epernon , after he returned from his in¬ 
terview with the king of Navarre , intended to have feized 
him. The cardinal of Bourbon was carried by the leaguers 
to Perohne, as being a place of fafety, and a new treaty 


was 


Henry 


’Joinville 


the throne; to introduce the decrees of the council of 
Trent into France ; and to reftore Cambray to his Catholic 
majefty, upon his paying them fifty thoufand crowns a 
month while they continued in arms. Could they have 
prevailed with pope Gregory to have entered heartily into 
their confederacy, Henry might have been dethroned ; 
hut his holinefs, refufed to agree either to that or to any 
attempt upon his perfon. Notwilhftanding this, the duke, 
in the beginning of the year 1585, was prevailed on to take 
the field at the head of no more than five thoufand men, 
while his party publiihed a manifefto in the cardinal of 
Bourbon’s name, tending to render Henry the object of his 
people’s contempt, ridicule, and hatred. 

The king of Navarre wrote, on this oceafion, a mofl re- Weaknei 
Mful and affectionate letter to Henry , offering him his fer- of Henry 
vices, and at the fame time challenged the duke of Guife to 


%ht him, either fingly, or attended with what 


friends 
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Henry 


that the 


ffis ac¬ 
commo¬ 
dation 
with the 

league. 


undertook to mediate between him and the league, and he 
was fecretly inclined to give up every thing, though even 
his appearance in the field would have obliged the duke of 
Guife to leave the kingdom. Inftead of that, he took 
Verdun , and was prevented only by the vigilance of the 
duke of Epernon from feizing Met%, while the marfhal Ma~ 
tignon fecured Bourdeaux for the king. The city and cita¬ 
del of Lyons , however, fell under the power of the leagures; 
but they were driven out of Marfeilles , which they had 
become matters of by a confpiracy, the heads of which 
were capitally punifhed. 


Henry 


blifhed 


The king 
of Na¬ 
varre's 


pardon to fuch of his fubje£ts as fhould lay down their 
arms. The city of Rbeims was pitched upon as the place 
of interview, between the queen mother and the leaguers ■, 
who came prepared with a fchedule of their demands. 
Thefe confifted in the king obliging the proteftants to 
refign all the cautionary towns they held, and to withdraw 
their protection from the protettants of Geneva. He was 
likewife to put the chief ftrong places of his kingdom into 
the hands of the leaguers ; to advance them money for 
paying their troops ; and to cancel all the edicts that had 
been publifhed in favour of the proteftants. Such were 
the infamous terms upon which Henry purchafed a peace 
from his rebel fubje&s, and it was folemnly proclaimed, in 
the month of July , by an edi£t dated at Nemours. 

The king of Navarre was ftruck with fuch confternation 
upon reading this edi£t, that the hair of one of his lips, is 


faid, all of a fudden, to have turned grey. 


The 


confterna- the requeft of the leaguers, invited him once more to re¬ 
gion, nounce his herefy ; but he kept his fword in his hand, and 
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prepared to defend himfelf to extremity, 
himfelf now in a worfe fituation than ever. 


Henry 
The It 


were matters of his crown, and one of them, a private 
citizen of Paris, called Rocheblen, cantoned out his capital 
into fixteen parts, each of which was to be under the di- 

retttion of a zealous leaguer. This partition gave rife to 
the famous council of fixteen. Henry had no fooner rend¬ 
ered himfelf the Have of the leaguers, than they railed 
money in great abundance in his name, though in fad it 

was to be employed againft his perfon and authority. 

Marfhal Montmorenci continued to profefs the catholic 
religion j but he was a declared enemy to perfecution and to 


all connections with foreign powers oh account of religion ; 
and profelfed himfelf a friend to the conftitution of his 
country. Sixtus V. was then pope, and though he carried 

his pontifical authority to the utrooft ftreccb, y et hls 
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averfion to the crown of Spain did not fuffer him to oatro- 


$3 


jiize the league. 


Confidering himfelf 


as being the great The houfe 


difpofer of kingdoms, he neglected the title of the cardinal of Bour - 
of Bourbon ; but he excommunicated the king of Navarre , bon ex. 
and the prince of Conde, whom he termed the baftard, and communi- 
deteftable race of the houfe of Bourbon ; and declared themcated. 
to have forfeited all right of fucceffion to the crown. The 


fame pope, by another bull, excommunicated all who 
ihould take arms againft the king. The king of Navarre 
refented his excommunication in a moft fignal manner; for 
lie ported up papers even in Rome itfelf, formally giving the 
pope the lye ; and he made an appeal from the bull to the 
peers of France. Henry might have faved himfelf and his 
authority, if by one fpirited ftep, he had thrown himfelf 
upon the king of Navarre’s party, and that of the 
moderate Roman catholics under Montmorenci . But he was 


now in the hands of the leaguers, and on the fifteenth of 
October, he publifhed a moft rigorous edift, enjoining his 
fubje&s to refume the Roman catholic religion in fourteen 
days, on pain of forfeiting all their effefts. 

The leaguers by their violence, and fubmitting to the Violence 
pope’s bull, hurt their own caufe; for all the Roman catho- of the 
lies, who had any regard for the conftitution of their leaguers, 
country, abhorred their proceedings. The king of Ne- 
vane was the life of the proteftant caufe; the prince of 
Conde, and Lejdiguicre , were his feconds, but the chief' 
weight of the power of the league was directed againft the 
king. It is amazing, that the body of the people of France 
fhould be fo infatuated as they were at this time. The 
duke of Epernon was the only great man who declared him¬ 
felf an enemy to all, whether leaguers, or proteftanis, who 
were enemies to his mafter’s authority; and he acted againft: 
both at the head of an army in Provence , and Dauphiny. 

The duke of Maine , who was confidered as the moft zea¬ 
lous leaguer in France , commanded in Guienne, againft the 
king of Navarre , who was not able to face him in the field, 
and was obliged to aft upon the defenilve. The marfhal 
Matigmn commanded in the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux $ 
but his principles, and conduft, were fo moderate, that he 
quarrelled with the duke of Maine , who reprefented him 
as being a traitor to the league, and repaired to court, 
complaining, that his counfels were betrayed, himfelf un- 
fupported, and his troops difbanding for want of pay. The 
duke of Guife was the only general of the league who 
joined great execution to great abilities ; for he did more 
fervice to his caufe, at the head of a fmall army, in Cham¬ 
pagne, and Burgundy, than all his brother generals did. 

The king of Navarre was, at this time, in a dangerous Danger of 
fituation, as he had not only the king, and the league to the king 
oppofe, but his own queen, who, after he was excommu- of Na - 

aicated by the pope* behaved as his moft bitter enemy, varre. 
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He had a&ed with great addrefs during the campaign ; but 
through the irrefiftable pafiion he had for women, he had 
more than once expofed himfelf to the danger of falling 
into the duke of Maine's hands. The prince of Conde had 
been fupported with fome money from England ', which 
enabled him to a& with vigour on the fide of Xaintohne • 
and he gained oyer to the proteftant intereft the power’ 
ful duke of la ''Trimouille , whofe filter he had married. Th e 
Rochellers continued to confider themfelves as being a fep a . 
rate commonwealth of proteftants, and both the king of 
Navarre, and prince of Conde endeavoured to induce them 
to a£t with greater vigour in affifting them to deftroy the 
port of Brouage , which they thought hurt their commerce. 
Marfhal Biron was fent with an army to oppofe them, and 
he efte< 5 tually checked their progrefs on that fide; but 
without being of any other fervice to the caufe of the 
league. 

Henry every day was more and more fenfible, though he 
durft not difcover his fentiments, that the fuccefs of the 
league would be more fatal to him than that of the pro¬ 
teftants. He had, in the month of 'June, held a court, or as 
it was called, a bed of juftice, where he ordered the parlia¬ 
ment to regifter feveral money edicts, not for his own ufe, 
as he declared, but that of the league. He told all, in 
whom he could have any confidence, that he confidered 
the leaguers as his greateft enemies ; and he gave fecret 
orders to the generals he could truft, to keep that party 
from getting footing in the places they poffeffed. It has 
even been more than infinuated, that Henry , (though he fent 
Over the marquis de Bellievre t© intercede with Elizabeth 
for Mary queen of Scots,) was far from being difpleafed 
with her barbarous execution, becaufe of her connexion 
with the Guifes. When the king of Navarre, however, 
procured from the proteftant princes of Germany a depu¬ 
tation in favour of his hugonot fubjedb, Henry, out of fear 
of the league, durft not treat them with common civility, 
and drove them from his prefence, becaufe their matters 
had prefumed to meddle in the internal affairs of his 
kingdom. 

The marfhal duke of Montmorenci, by the neutrality he 
obferved, may be faid to have held the baliance of parties 
in France at this time. The king of Spain could not en¬ 
tirely truft the Guifes, becaufe of their dependence on the 
pope; and both he and the duke of Savoy paid him vaft 
fubfidies, and by fpeaking of the hugonots as heretics, he 
was in high favour with the court of Rome. The kings of 
France, and Navarre, confidered him as their truftee, in 
cafe the former fhould be opprefled by the league, or the 
latter fucceed to the crown, becaufe, on all occafions, be 
treated the leaguers as enemies to their country. The 
duke of GW/?, and his faction, fayy Henry $ fecret difpofitions. 
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ij n( j did all they could to ruin him with the catholics, and 
the king once more employed his mother to obtain a peace 
from the proteftants. She undertook it with the affiftance 1, 
of the duke of Severs, and marfhal Biron ; but the king of 
Navarre, for that time, flood firm againft all her Syrens , and 
as (he had no power to offer a toleration of religion, fhe 
rould only obtain a truce for a few months; yet fuch was 
thefituation of Henry , that he told the marquis of Rofniy 
afterwards the famous duke of Sully, and firfi minifter to 
the king of Navarre , that he would fuffer his matter to take 
twenty thoufand Swifs into his pay, if he would promife to 

employ them againft the leaguers. . 

The duke of Maine continued ftill in difcontent at Paris , Queen 
and was the oracle of the council of fixteen, who omitted Elizabeth 
nothing that could blacken Henry’s chara&er with their fupports 
party. The king had fome fpies among them, who in- the hugo- 
formed him of a defign they had to feize his perfon at Paris, nots. 
and to fend him prifoner to. the duke of Gutfe. They were 
difappointed ; but the king was forced to fuffer the duke of 
Maine to leave Paris , without calling him to account. The 
affairs of the proteftants in France, mutt have been again 
ruined, had not queen Elizabeth fupplied the king of 
Navarre with money, and employed her credit fo effectu¬ 
ally in Germany , that the proteftant princes there entered 
into a frefh league with the hugonots, and raifed twenty 
thoufand men for their affiftance. 

Henry was once more reduced to the neceflity of throw- The king 
ing himfelf upon the league, or upon the proteftants j and of Na - 
fo great a Have was he to the Roman catholic religion, that <varre de- 
herefolved upon the former, though the duke of Guife, jn feats the 
a conference he had with him at Meaux , had treated him duke of 
with indecency and inveCtives. The German army had not Joyeufc . 
yet patted the Loire, and Henry's great bufinefs was to pre¬ 
vent their joining the king of Navarre . Henry on this 
occafion again threw off his indolent habits, and exerted 
himfelf with great abilities, both in the field, and the ca¬ 
binet. He himfelf drew up the plan of operations. He 
gave the duke of Guife the command of an army, which 
was to watch the motions of the Germans, and to prevent 
their becoming matters of any place of importance, while 
he himfelf, with a third army, was to difpute the paffage of 
the Loire. Belides thofe three armies, the duke of Joyeufe 
was placed at the head of a fourth, in order to fight the 
king of Navarre , in his march to join the proteftants. 

That king and the duke met together on the twentieth of 
October at Coutras ; and it was here that the king of Na¬ 
varre gathered his firft laurels in a pitched battle. Though 
inferior in ftrength to his enemies, he gave them battle ; ^ 

and fought at the head of his troops like a common foldier. 

While all his difpofitions were thofe of a great general. He 
kook feveral pnToners with his own hands, and after a 
Vqu XL C c moft 
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itfoff bloody difpute, victory declared in his favour. The 
duke of Joyeufe was fhot through the head, though he offer¬ 
ed a hundred thoufand crowns for his ranfom: four hundred 
noblemen and gentlemen who attended him as volunteers 
were cut in pieces, as were five thoufand of his common 
foldiers. In fhort, the victory was complete on the part 
of the king of Navarre , who ihewed himfelf worthy of it, 
by his humanity towards the vanquished. 

but lofes It has been generally thought, that if after his victory at 
the fruit Contras , the king of Navarre had advanced towards the 
of his Loire and joined his German auxiliaries, he might have re¬ 
visory. duced with eafe the provinces of Xaintoigne , Angomms , 

Poitou, and part of Anjou. But inftead of attempting this, 
it is certain, that he carried the trophies of his vi&ories to 
Bearn , where he laid them at the feet of the countefs of 
Grammont. Others pretend to fay, that the king had 
not money to keep his troops together, and that while he 
went to Bearn , the prince of Conde , who was not fufpeft- 
ed of any intrigues with the fair fex, retired likewife to 
Poitou,, from whence he went to St.John d'Angeli. What¬ 
ever might have been the motives of the condudl of thofc 
two princes, it certainly brought the proteftant religion in 
France to the brink of ruin. The duke of Guife, a brave, 
and an a&ive general, commanded againft the Germans , 
whom he defeated, in two battles; and they being in no 
condition to fubfift in an enemy’s country, till the king of 
Navarre could again take the field, accepted of a fam of 
money, which carried them back to their own countries; 
and left the duke of Guife poffeffed of the title of deliverer 
of France. He made ufe of his popularity in executing a 
a fcheme for ftripping Henry of all but the title of king. 
Though his fuccefles had been in a great meafure owing to 
the difpofitions planned by Henry himfelf, yet he and his 
party accufed him of having underhand invited the Germans 
into France, where their army was encreafed to thirty thou¬ 
fand men ; and of his having all along kept a fecret cor- 
refpondence with the king of Navarre, and the heads of 
the hugonot3. The do&ors of the Sorbonne came to a 
refolution, that a prince may for malverfation be depofed 
from his throne ; and though they were reproved, yet they 
were not punifhed, by Henry . . 

Sudden While the prince of Conde remained at St.John de Angeli , 
death of he died fuddenly, after having fupped with his princefs, 
the prince whom the judge of the place committed to prifon for 
®f Conde. having poifoned her hufband. It appears, as if the king 

of Navarre himfelf had thought the prince did not die 
fairly ; for his commiflioners confirmed the fentence paffed 
by the fame jodge for one of the prince’s chief domeffics 
being drawn afunder by four horfes. The princefs appeal¬ 
ed te the cturt of peers, who declared hej innocent j and 

fix 
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j! x - months after (he was delivered of a fon, who was after¬ 
wards known by the name of the Great Prince of Conde. 
hi the mean while, in an affembly held at Nanci by 
t»K j duke of Guife , and the heads of the league, a paper, 
confiding of eleven articles, was drawn up to be approved 
of, or rejected by Henry. In this paper, they demanded 
that he fliould receive the decrees of the council of Trent ; 
eftablifh the inquifition throughout his kingdom j pardon 
no heretic, who did not abjure his religion ; and banifh all, 
who were obnoxious to them, from his perfon, and admit 
others of their recommendation to fucceed them. Henry , 
though a complete mafter of diffimulation,, could not con¬ 
ceal his vexation, when thofe, and other articles equally 
derogatory to his authority, were prefented to him by the 
duke of Guife . He promifed, however* to confider of them, 
and the duke repaired to Soijfons, while the king remained 
at Paris. The proceedings of the leaguers there were 
difloyal beyond expreffionj and if Henry had not been tod 
much under the influence of his mother, and one Villequier , 
a favourite, he might at once have feized all the council of 
fixteen ; but he only reproved fome of their heads, and 
thereby put them more upon their guard. Henry was faith¬ 
fully ferved by one Poulain , as a fpy, and it was owing to 
his intelligence that he efcaped an attempt made by the 
dutchefs of Montpenfier for furprizing him, as he was taking 
the air, and fending him prifoner to her brother the duke 
of Guife at SoiJJons. He wrote two letters ordering the duke 
not to enter Paris , but according to Voltaire , not having 
money to defray the expence of fending them by fpecial 
meflengers, they had not reached him, when, on the ninth 
of May , he prefented himfelf in that capital before the 
queen mother, whom he required to introduce him to her 
fon. This infolent demand being communicated to Henry y 
he loft his ufual temper, and declared that he would com¬ 
ply with it, that he might have the pleafure of feeing the 
traitor (tabbed before his face; but he was again difiuaded 
from this violent refolution by the queen mother, and 
Villeqttier. The duke was efcorted to his audience by the Popula- 
acclamations of the citizens, who called him the (aviour of rity of the 
his country, and the defender of the catholic faith. After diike of 
he had returned fafe from his audience, the king publifhed Guife. 
another edi£t, ordering all ftrangers to leave Paris , and to 
enforce obedience to it, he ordered four thouland Swifs 9 
and two thoufand French troops to enter the city, where 
they polled themfelves ; but without any orders to fire. A 
number of the citizens, and the fcho'ars of the univerfity 
took arms,-which had been provided before by the heads 
of their party, and railing barricades in the (treats, they 
attacked the king’s troops fo brifkly that they either forced 
them to fubmit, or drove them entirely out of the city; 

G c 2 upon 
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Henry 


found himfelf now blockaded 




The 

efcapes 


the Louvre, came to a refolution of flying to Chartres. 

While the king was contriving the means of efcaping, 
feveral fcenes of diffimulation palled between the queen 


to have 
his final 


from him. mother and the duke of Guife w _ 

an accommodation ; but in reality to gain time, which was 
equally neceflary for both. The duke, at laft, thinking he 
had obtained his ends, refufed to treat any longer; but the 
queen mother going on foot to his apartments 
another conference, the duke was giving her 
anfwer, when intelligence came that the king was efcaped. 
The duke exclaimed againft the queen mother for having 
amufed him- to his deftru<ftion ; and difpofitions were now 
made on both lides for renewing the civil war with more 
fury than ever. All the foreign minifters at Paris, received 
from the duke, guards, and protections, excepting Stafford , 
the Englijh refident, who though more obnoxious than them 
all, refufed to accept of either. 

Henry , in his journey from Paris to Chartres , travelled 
under the moft apparent difquiet of mind, and was no 
fooner arrived there than he published a moft bitter mani* 
fefto againft the treafonable attempts of the Pariftans-, 
whom the duke of Guife had now by his authority reduced 
to order and tranquillity. He quickly found, however, 
that the Pariftans were far from being unanimous, in his 
favour; that the parliament was difgufted with the pro¬ 
ceedings of his party, and that he could not depend upon 
its leaders, who were moft of them madmen, and enthu- 


They are 

again re¬ 
conciled. 


fiafts 


The 



queen mother carried along' with her to 
Chartres deputies, both from the city and parliament, to 
implore the king’s pardon for what had paffed, which they 
btained, on condition of the inhabitants behaving better 
for the future. It is uncertain, whether Henry, at this 
time, had fixed the refolution of affaffinating the duke of 
Guife ; it is probable he had not, and that he was, at this 
time, entirely actuated by his mother, and his own bigotted 
notions of religion. The duke of Guife, on the other 
hand, difliked the appearance of fubmiflion that had been 
lhewn to Henry by the parliament and city of Paris j and 
thus both fides were difpofed to a treaty ; but the king is 
faid to have been ftrongly influenced by the Spanijh armada 
(which was fent to invade England) appearing off the coaft 
of Bretagne. He granted the leaguers almoft the fame 
terms that he had reje&ed with fo much indignation when 
they were fent him from Nanci ; and a new edi<ft was pub- 

Efhed, enjoining all his fubje<fts, under the beforementioned 

penalties, to conform themfelves to the Roman catholic 
religion; but in the mean time, an aflembly of the Rates 
was indirfted to be held at Blots , in the September following. 

This was followed by a vaft profufioa of favours on the 

part 
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,part of Henry towards the leaguers. He declared the car¬ 
dinal of Bourbon firft prince of the blood; he gave the 
command of his armies to the duke of Guife , as lieutenant 
general, and he deprived the duke of Epernon of his go¬ 
vernment of Normandy , which he conferred on the duke of 
Montpenfier, It was remarkable, however, that Henry in 
bis return from Rouen (where he had concluded the pacifi¬ 
cation) to Chartres, refufed, though ftrongly prefled to it, 
to enter Paris . 

The late pacification made no other alterations of parties A new 
in France than by the king’s authority being now thrown civil war 
into the fcale of the league. The dukes of Montmorenci , in France . 
Epernon , and his brother the duke de la Valette , continued 
to make war or peace among themfelves, as independent 
fovereigns. The queen mother, who hated the duke of 
Epernon, had procured the king’s orders f For the inhabitants 
to drive him out of Jngoulefrne, and in confequence of thofe 
orders he muft have been murdered, had he not, with no 
more than thirty of his domeftics, defended himfelf in the 
taftle till he was relieved by the duke de la Valette . In 
fliort, a perfect difregard of the king’s authority reigned 
throughout all the diftant provinces ; and Henry now palled 
his time chiefly in confulting with the duke of Guife upon 
the moft effectual method of extirminating his proteftant 
fubjedts. It is thought by many, that the queen mother, 
from the defire Ihe had that the crown of France Ihould 
defcend to the family of Lorrain , was nowfincerely recon¬ 
ciled to the duke of Guife . The duke of Savoy took ad¬ 
vantage of thofe diftra£hons, by driving the French from 
moft of the places they held in his dominions, and reduc¬ 
ing the important fort of Carmagnoles, where their maga¬ 
zines lay. The duke of Guife was all this time exulting in 
the public diftra&ions. He was the idol of the league, and 
the common people, and by the good order to which he 
reduced Paris, he gave the public a fpecimen of his abilities 
for government. 

Henry again returned to himfelf, and to that natural good Meeting 
fenfe of which he was mafter, when not under the delu- l he 
fions of favouritifm, bigotry, and ignorance. Upon his ft at ^ s 
arrival at Blois on the firft of September, the chancellor Blots* 
Chiverny , was difcharged from his poft, which was given 
to Antholon , a violent leaguer ; and the fecretaries of ftate, 
with the comptroller of the finances, likewife loft their 
places, and were confined to their houfes. The cardinals 
of Bourbon, and Guife, were chofen fpeakers by the clergy, 
who were reprefented by one hundred and thirty-four de¬ 
puties. The count de Brifac, and the baron de Magnac, 
were fpeakers for the nobility, who were prefent to the 
number of one hundred and eighty; and la Chapelle Martreau , 
the provoft of the merchants of Paris, was at the head of one 

hundred and ninety one deputies, who reprefented the third 
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eftate, or what we may call the commons. The feffion 
was opened on the fixteenth of Oftober by the king in a 
fpeech, that by the manner of its delivery, and the weight 
of its contents, difcovered how much he had hitherto abufed 
his talents. Though he profeffed himfelf flrongly attached 
to the catholic religon, yet he touched upon the great lines 
of government with great dignity, and in a maflerly manner 
reproached the duke of Guije , and the heads of the league, 
for having formed alliances with foreign powers on account 
of religion. They were feen to change colour at his words; 
but he and they afterwards received the facrament at the 
fame attar in token of their being reconciled. This was 
an impious a£t of diiTimulation on both fides, as the 
duke was actually concerting meafures for (hutting 
Henry up in a convent, and altering the fucceffion; and 
Henry by his fpies was made acquainted with all the duke’s 
and his family’s practices, and was determined to punifli 
them. Henry had, at this time, fcarcely a friend about him. 
He fecretly diftrufted, and indeed, detefted, his mother for 
her connections with the Guifes ; but he thought he could 
open his mind to the marfha) cTjlumont> Nicholas d’dnge mes x 
and his brorher Lewis , the ficur de Rambonllet, and Beauvais 
Prepara- Nangis. He laid before them a detail of all the proje&sthe 
tions of league meant to execute, many of which had been difeover- 
jaffaffina- ed to him by the princes of the houfe of Lorrain , who 
tion of the difliked their kinfman’s ambition, and, after long confulta- 
duke of tion, it was refolved that the duke of Guife^ and his brother, 
Gui/e t the cardinal, were now too big for public juftice, and fhouid 

be taken off by affaffination. Henry called for Crillon, 
colonel of his guards, and efleemed one of the braved men 
in France , and afked if he would undertake it. His anfwer 
was, that he was a foldier and not a hangman ; but that, if 
his majefty pleafed, he would fend the duke a challenge, 
and endeavour to kill him fairly in fingle combat, 
which is Nothing but the diftrefs in which Henry then was, and 
executed, the nearnefs of his danger, could have induced him to fo 

deteftable a meafure, and one Loignac , the firft gentle* 
man of his body guards, undertook the affaffination. Thcfe 
according to Mr. Voltaire^ confided of forty five poor and 
defperate Gafcon gentlemen, whom the duke of Epernon 
had placed about the king’s perfon, as forefeeing that be 
might want their fervices on fuch occafions. The duke of 
Guife, it is uncertain by whom, had notice of his danger; 
but he defpifed the intimation. Early on the twenty-third 
of December , in 1588, the duke of Guife was called by 
Revolt the fecretary of date, into the king’s clofet; but in 
lifting up the hangings, he was dabbed by the Gajcon 
ruffians, in fix different places with daggers, which Henry 
had prelented them with his own hands. The memoirs of 
thofe times mention, that thofe Gafcons had a particular 

quarrel 
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quarrel with the duke, who wanted to difband them, and 
that the king employed nine of them in the afiaffination ; 

that the duke was advifed by the archbifhop of Lyons*, who 
was in daily expectation of a cardinal’s hat, to leave the 
command of the army to the dukes of Maine , and Nevers , 
and to take upon himfelf the old office of mayor of the 
palace, which would entitle him to render the king a 
cypher, and to be always about his perfon. Many other 
particulars are related too minute for general hiftory. It 
is certain, that the cardinal of Guife , and the archbifhop 
of Lyons , who were in the next room, were put under 
arreft by the king’s order; and that he declared both to 
his council, and his mother, that he was now a monarch, 
becaufe the duke was dead. It is uncertain whether the 
queen mother was in the fecret of the king’s defign ; it is 
moft probable that ihe was not, for all the preparations for 
ftriking the blow were made by the king himfelf, with the 
moft impenetrable fecrecy and add refs* The dukes of 
Elbeuf, and Nemours , the cardinal of Bourbon , the prince 
dejoinville , fon to the duke of Guife , and his mother Anne*, 
il'EJie, were all put under arreft by the king’s order, as were 
all the heads of the league, and his moft intimate friends, 
ivho were then at Blais \ but the dukes of Mcrcceur , and 
Maine , made their efcape, and were foon after followed by 
the duke of Nemours. The cardinal of GuiJ'e had diftin- 
guifhed himfelf in a particular manner by his infolence 
towards Henry’s perfon j and he was next day murdered by 
Henry’s halberdiers The bodies of both the brothers were 
burnt, and their afhes fcattered in the air, to prevent the 
veneration which it was forefeet) the common people would 
pay to their relics. 

Nothing could have given the leaguers any confolatkm 
for the death of the duke of Guife \ but that of the queen 
mother, which happened on the fifth of January 1589, in 
the feventieth year of her age. Her name is to this day 
held in deteftation, as the mother of all the wickednefs, 
impiety, fuperftition, luxury and debauchery of every kind, 
that had fo long rendered the court of France infamous. 

When (he faw her power irrecoverable, and her death una¬ 
voidable, fhe recommended to her fon an alteration of his 
manners, and earneftly prefled him to cherifti the king of 
Navarre. 

Henry was miferably deceived in thinking that the death The di- 
of the duke of Guife and his brother would put an end to ftradlious 
the diftra&ions of France ; for they now rofie higher than of France 
ever, becaufe they proceeded on the part of the league, continue, 
from enthufiafm, which has often proved too ftrong for the 
fentiments of honour and loyalty. The duke of Maine 
fled to Paris , where the doctors of the Sorbonne openly 
declared the people to be abfolved from their allegiance to 
the king; and the clergy were ordered not to pray for him 
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in public. His ftatues, pi£tures and arms were demolilhed 
and his perfon was treated in terms too coarfe for the page 
of hiftory to relate. The greateft part of the parliament, 
however, continued firm in their duty ; but fifty of their 
presidents and counfeilors were arrefled, and carried prifo. 
ners in their robes through the ftreets of Paris, by BuJJydi 
Clerc, whom the duke of Guife had made governor of the 
baftile. The duke of Aumale, was made governor of the 
city; the duke of Maine, was put at the head of their 
army, with the title of lieutenant-general of the royal ftate 
and crown of France ; and it was with fome difficulty that 
he avoided being declared king. A new parliament was 
created. Bvifjon was forced to accept of the firft prefident- 
fhip, and Moler of being attorney general; both of them 
under terror of their lives. The neyv members took an 
oath to be firm to the league, and to revenge the death of 
the duke of Guife, and his brother. A council of forty 
members a&ed under the duke of Mai fie, and iffued edifts 


for railing money. The example of Paris was followed by 
Rouen , Lyons, Tholoufe , almoft all the provinces of Bretagne , 
Orleans, Mar fei lies, Bourges, Toulon, Aix, and Arles , together 
with the provinces of Maine, and Auvergne. 

The Jt now appeared that the league had been long fupported 

league by the king of Spain , for his ambaffadors repaired to Paris. 
fupported It was in vain for the king, and the Roman catholic nobility 
by the about his perfon, to make the ftrongeft declarations againft 
king of the heretics, and the hugonots, the war againft whom lan- 
Spaiit. guifhed on all fides. Henry then faw himfelf abandoned by 

all, whom his indolence, bigotry, and timidity, or the in¬ 
fluence of his mother had induced him to truft ; but they 
were replaced by men of honour and abilities, who ftill had 
vafl influence in the kingdom. By the agency of Diana de 
Angoulejme, Henry accepted of the king of Navarre's ge¬ 
nerous offer of l’erving him unconditionally with all his 
force, and a thorough reconciliation was effe6ted between 
them at Tours. The other princes of the blood, the dukes 
of Montmorenci, Epernon , and Nevers , with the cardinal de 
Lenonceur, repaired to the royal ftandards, and Henry emitt¬ 
ed an edi& removing the parliament and chamber of ac¬ 
counts from Paris to Tours. Before he could get to¬ 
gether his army he was almoft furprized and carried off by 
a detachment of the norfe of the league ; but he efcaped to 
Tours , where they were bravely repulfed by Crillon, the 
colonel of his guards. Frefh forces, however, pouring in, 
Henry muft have furrendered himfelf had he not been re¬ 
lieved by the king of Navarre ; and in a few days Henry 
faw himfelf at the head of an army of between thirty and 
forty thoufand men. 

Meannefs It is not to be diffembled that he did not fupport the firft 
pf Henry, fhock of the league with the firmnefs that became bis 

iituation. He wrote a mean letter to the duke of Maine , and 
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he employed the pope's nuncio, to beg his holinefs to forgive 
his brother’s death, and offered to the houfe of Lorrain 
the third of his kingdom. The duke’s anfwer was, “ I 
« will never forgive this mifcreant.” When the bull of 
his excommunication, by the pope, was publifhed, he was 
ftruck with vifible difmay, becaufe it was feconded by the 
outcries of the people againft him as a murderer, and a 
traitor to God. The league had declared the old cardinal 
of Bourbon , king. An impeachment was formally drawn up 
againft Henry , by the name of Henry of Valois , heretofore 
jcing of France and Poland , at the fuit of the duke of 
Guife's widow, for the murder of her hufhand ; and the 
clergy refufed abfolution to all who continued to acknow¬ 
ledge him as their king. The reconciliation between him 
and the king of Navarre , was the firft ftep that reinfpired 
him with any confidence. Nicholas de Harley , lord of Sancy, 
by felling his own lands and jewels, brought to his aflift- 
ance ten thoufand Swifs , and three thoufand five hundred 
Germans ; fo that Henry was now in a condition to have 
inarched to the gates of Paris , which the king of Navarre 
faid was the beft ftep he could take for being abfolved from 
his excommunication. He unfortunately, in his march 
thither, loft time in beating the duke of Ainnale , and in 
taking EJlampes, apd fome other places, which muft have 
furrendered of courfe had he been mafter of Paris , for that 
capital was not invefted before the laft of July , when 
Henry took up his head quarters at St. Cloud , as the king of 
Navarre did his at Meudon. 

The leaguers were not wanting to their own defence. ivhoJs 
Their general, the duke of Maine , pofted himfelf with four aflaflinat- 
thoufand men in the fuburbs of St. Honore, and difpofitions ed. 
were made for a vigorous defence, while the king was ufing 
every precaution for cutting off all their fupplies of pro- 
vifions. Notwithftanding the fury, and the numbers of 
the leaguers, they knew that Henry had a ftrong party in 
his capital, who would not fail to declare themfelves as 
foon as the city was pinched by famine, which it muft be 
in a few days j and this confideration, probably, fuggefted 
to fome of their moft defperate enthufiafts the thoughts of 
taking Henry off by aflaflination. One Jaques Clement , a 
Jacobine friar, about twenty-five years of age, whofe brain 
had been turned by the preaching and denunciations of his 
party, and who thought that his murdering the king would 
iecure him in the pofleflion of heaven, was pitched upon 
for that purpofe j and he undertook the aflaflination. En- 
thufiafm infpired him at once with refolution and cunning, 
and having procured a paflport from the count de Brienne to 
the king’s head quarters, he told la Guejle , the king’s attorney 
general, that he had difpatches of the laft importance, 
which he could deliver only into the king’s own hand. As 
he had formerly been employed by the royalifts on the like 

occafions. 
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Guejlt 


oceafions, he was the lefs fufpe&ed, and la 
ducing him to the king, Clement prefented him wTth his clh 
patches. While Henry was reading them, the aflaflin dr-w 
a knife, which he had concealed in his fleeve, and fl.mbH 


the king in the belly, leaving the weapon in the wou. 1G 
from whence Henry drew it out, and wounded Clement ir ’ 
the face, at the fame time that la Guefle, beat him with the 
pom el of his fword to the ground, where he was incau- 
tioufly difpatched by the other attendants. 

Such are themoft important circumftances of this detefe. 
ble murder. The immediate death of the aflaflin gave rife 
to many groundlefs conje&ures, as if Clement had not been 
the real murderer. But without entering into any minute 
difproof of thofe fufpicions; we are to confider that Ham 
lived long enough after his wound to have difeovered i ’ 
real murderer, if he was any other than Clement 
phyficians at firft, had fome hopes of his recovery 5 but the 
iymptoms foon appearing mortal, the king of Navarre 
was fent for, and Henry , after tenderly embracing him, and 
declaring him his fuccefior, expired in his arms, on the 
fecond of Auguft , in the fixteenth year of his reign, and 
the thirty-ninth of his age. The indecent treatment which 
his dead body met with before its interment, gave fome 
countenance to the furmifes of his" having received his 
death’s wound from one of his domeftics. 


’ns 


T*. 


His cha- Henry owed his vices, and confequently, 1 
fader. to the councils he received from his mother. 


While 


young and in the field, out of her influence, he behaved 

11 i t* • • ^ v 1 1 • 


well 


Poland. 


of mind, that partook equally of idiotifm and fury. Danger 
alone could fix him in that courage and reafon, which he 
pofiefled from nature; but he foon relapfed into his weak- 
nefles. The great hiftorian, dc Thou , fays, that he be¬ 
haved like a hero, and an accomplilhed general, when 
he defended Tours. His wife, Louifa , of Lorrain , whom 
notwithftanding his unnatural vices he always treated well, 
furvived him about twelve years. But his memory has, 
perhaps, fuffered in fome refpedfs by his being equally de- 
teftable to the hugonots, as the Roman catholics. 


Henry IV. jfurnamed the Great . 


Percent of 

Henry IV, 


R 


OBERT 


of St. Lewis, having married the 


Fair, 


heirefs of Bourbon , was fucceeded by his fon, Lewis, 
in whofe favour, as we have already feen. Chariest!:! 
ere< 5 led the barony of Bourbon into a dutchy and 


peerage. Lewis was fucceeded by his fon, Peter , who is 
called the firft duke of Bourbon. His fon, Lewis , was re¬ 
nowned for his virtue and riches, in the reign of Charles VI. 

and 
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and he was fucceeded by his Ton, John , who died in 1434, 
and had for his fucceflor, his fon, Charles , whofe fon, John 
II. furnamed the Good, was created conftable of France . 

He dying in 1488, he was fucceeded by his brother, Peter , 
lord of Beaujeu, and he leaving only a daughter, the male 
line of the houfe of Bourbon became extinct in that branch, 
and the title returned to Charles de Bourbon , count of Ven- 
dofme, who v/as dcfcended from a count de la March , who 
was fon of the firft duke of Bourbon . His fon, Anthony de 
Bourbon, married Joan d?Albert , daughter and heirefs of 
Henry, the firft king of Navarre , and from that marriage 
was born Henry IV. who by the principles of the falic law* 
now fucceeded to the crown of France ; though he flood 
but in the twenty-fecond degree of relationfhip to his pre- 
deceffor. 

La Guejle publifhed a circumftantial account of all he who is re¬ 
knew concerning the perfon of Clement, the murderer cognized 
of the late king ; and many incidents concurred to put it by part of 
almoft beyond a doubt, that the chiefs of the league in his army. 
Paris were privy to the aiTaffination. Strong fufpicions 
likewife arofe that fome perfons even about the late king 
knew of the defign. Thofe were alarming confiderations 
to Henry , but he was fo well ferved by Sanis , who added as 
lieutenant colonel of the Swifs, that they took an oath of 
fidelity to him, and declared that they were ready to 
follow his fortunes ; an unufual diffidence and uneafinefs 
appeared among the Roman catholics in his army. Their 
heads, were the duke of Longueville , D'O, D'Enflrangues, 

Dampieire , and others of poor abilities j but all of them of 
great influence. After confultation, they repaired to the 
king and acknowledged his title ; but at the fame time ex- 
prened their defire that he would turn Roman catholic. 

His anfwer to this perplexing queftion was, “ That the 
“change of religon was an important point, which he 
“could not coniider till he had revenged the barbarous 
“ murder of the late king.” While he was yet fpeaking, 

Givry, one of his moft faithful officers, came into the 
aflembly, and fa id aloud, that none but cowards had the 
leaft thought of abandoning their king, and that the bratre 
nobility who followed him had put off their mourning till 
they had revenged the late king’s barbarous murder. The 
proteftant and Swifs officers expreffing their fatisfa&ion at 
what Givry had declared ; the catholics in general drew up 
a paper on the fourth of Augujl , containing fome articles 
for the fecurity of their own religion, and the king figned 
it; upon which, all of them, but the duke of Epernon , took 
the oath of fidelity. 

That duke was thought to be the proudeft man in France ; His nego* 
and he withdrew his troops from thofe of the king on the tiations 
frivolous pretence, that the marlhals Biron, and d'Aumont , with Eng- 
had figned the oath oF fidelity before him. His withdraw- / an j. 

ing 
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ing (truck a damp on the affairs of Henry , as he had been 
always perfonaily attached to the late king, to whom he 
had done prodigious fervices. Henry foon law the effects of 
his feceffion by the thinnefs of his army j and he found 
himfelf obliged to raife the fiege of Paris , and to retire 
towards Normandy , that he might preferve his communica¬ 
tion with England , the only power on which he could 
depend. He fent over Beauvtoury as his ambaffador to 
<]ueen Elizabeth , to reprefent the deplorable ftate of his 
affairs, and to requeft a pecuniary affiftance^ and (he in- 
ftantly remitted him twenty-two thoufand pounds j which 
he himfelf acknowledged was a greater fum than ever he 
had feen before. Not content with this, (he fignified by 
her letters to the governors of Calais , and the other fea- 
ports oppofite to her coafts, that (he would treat all the 
French as rebels who did not acknowledge Henry as their 
lawful fovereign. His affairs muff have been irretrievably 
ruined without this feafonable alii fiance. The money 

fecured the Swifs troops in his fervice ; and the letters pre -1 
vailed with the governors of Dieppe , and Caen to receive 
his troops. Elizabeth , did Hill more, for (he fent Pallavicirii , I 
an able negotiator, to engage the German proteftant princes I 
to raife an army for Henry ; file promifing to contribute I 
largely towards its payment, and lord Willoughby , herge-l 
iieral, in the Low Countries , was ordered to march to his 1 
afiiftance with four thoufand of her belt troops. j 

Conduct The Parifian leaguers offered to proclaim the duke of I 
of the Maine king ; but he declined that honour in favour of the 
duke of cardinal of Bourbon , who was ftill a pFifoner. Marflwl 
Maine. Matignon held Bcurdeaux y as the marlhal d' Aumont did 

Angler for Henry j but his army in Normandy did not 
amount to above eight thoufand in the field. A fecret 
jealoufy which the duke of Maine had conceived againft 
Philip II. of Spain , to whom many of the violent leaguers 
offered the crown of France , contributed to Henry's prefer- 
vation; and the duke perfuaded the leaguers to put him at 
the head of an army of thirty thoufand men, with which 
he propofed to retake Dieppe , and to give the finifiiing blow 
to Henry's hopes. The army was foon raifed 5 but when 
the duke carried it into Normandy he found the king en¬ 
trenched behind a river, and under the cannon of the caftle 
of Arquss . There is fome reafon for believing that the 

duke of Maine was fo diftruffful of the confequences, that 

he did not a 61 with a proper vigour during this campaign } 
for he had intelligence, that if the king was defeated, the 
marquis de Pont , elded fon of the duke of Lorrain , would 
declare himfelf king, which would infallibly ruin the ca¬ 
tholic party, and deprive them of the king of Spain s 
powerful affiftance in money. Orders were given, how¬ 
ever, to attack the king in bis entrenchments; and the 

Qernan 
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German troops in the pay of the league made fuch an im- 
preffion upon him, that Henry's perfon was in danger from 
one of their officers; but by his valour he repulfed the duke whoisde- 
oi Maine, who loft fix hundred men, and retired towards feated. 
Paris. By this time, the lord Willoughby had advanced as 
far as Abbeville , and. after the battle of Arques , he joined 
the king’s army, which immediately marched to Paris . 

The duke of Maine had carefully concealed thedifgrace 
he had received at Arques ; and the Parifians expected to 
have feen Henry brought through their ftreets as a prifoner, 
when they faw him appear at their gates, as a conqueror. 

He had no artillery ; but he was in hopes of carrying the 
city by ftorm. He attacked three of the fuburbs, and the 
Englijh ftormed a baftion between St. Marcellus's gate, and 
the river, when the duke of Maine threw himfelf with his 
army into the city, and put an end to Henry's hopes of 
taking it. 

As the French hiftorians have, through a mean unpardona¬ 
ble jealoufy, concealed the brave aCtions performed by the 
Englijh on this memorable occafion ; we are glad of fo good 
an authority to correft them, as a letter under Henry's own 
hand, which he wrote to Elizabeth ; the tranflation of 
which is as follows : 

“ Madam, 

“ THE great fhare which your majefty has in our war. The bra¬ 
ky the feafonable affiftance you have given us, together very of 
with the obligations I am under to you for the care and th zEngliJh 
good will you have {hewn for my interefts, makes it highly acknow- 
reafonable you fliould be acquainted with what pafies here, ledged by 
I have therefore thought proper, after the fuccefs of the a letter 
alarm and confirmation which I carried to Paris , of which from 
I had almoft made myfelf mafter, to order the lord Beauvoir , Henry to 
3 SI do at prefent, to impart every thing to you. Elizabeth. 

“ You may. Madam, be entirely fatisfied, that I have 
been fo effectually ferved by your troops, and have had 
fuch convincing proofs of the good conduct and courage of 
the lord Willoughby , who is worthily feconded by all the 
other gentlemen, your fubjeCts here, that they more and 
more do honour to your judgment in your choice of them, 
and encreafe the many obligations I lie under already to 
your majefty. All X can add farther, and I do it with great 
good will, is, to declare, that I think myfelf bound to be 
more yours than my own, nor can my affe&ion receive any 
addition to what I have long felt; all I am, and all I can 
do, is, without referve, yours; therefore, moft humbly 
killing your hands, I beg that you will believe, that I (hall 
be ever more yours than my own. 

HENRY. 

“ Poftfcript, I affuredly expeft the continuance of your 
good will, efpecwlly in my neceffities.” 


Henry ^ 
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He raifes 
the fiege 
of Paris. 


and gains 
the battle 

of Jvri. 



Henry , after railing the fiege of Paris, withdrew to Tours', 
while the duke of Maine formally proclaimed the cardinal 
of jBourbon, king, in Paris, by the name of Charles X, 
This ftep gave a frefh alarm, to the council of fixteen 
Which ftill fubfifted, and were in the Spanijh Tntereft. Being 
powerfully fupported with money by Philip \ whofe view 
was to have his daughter, Clara Eugenia, proclaimed queen 
of France, they were very ftrong; but the duke of Maine 
who was fecretly their enemy, {hewed amazing abilities in 
difconcerting them. Perceiving the pope’s legate to be in 
the Spanijh intereft, he procured his holinefs, inftead of 
Philip, to be declared proteftor of the league ; a ftep 
which the other party had no pretext to oppofe, and he 
gave a mortal blow to the authority of the council of 
fixteen, in appointing, by virtue of his king’s authority, a 
privy council, and by taking the feals from Montholon , and 
giving them to the archbiftiop of Lyons. 

Henry’s great fafety, now, lay in the divifions of his 
enemies. The duke of Savoy intrigued with the parliament 
of Grenoble to be declared king of Arles ; but he was dif- 
appointed by the duke de la Valette, who was firmly attach¬ 
ed to Henry, and loft his life in his fervice. His brother, 
the duke of Epernon, loved his money and power too well 
to fhare either of them with Henry , by fubmitting to a re¬ 
conciliation ; but he carried on an inceffant war againft the 
leaguers, by which he ferved the royal caufe. The duke 
of Maine, however, took Pontoife, and befieged Meulun , 
Henry relieved it, and befieged Dreux in his turn. The 
duke of Maine being reinforced by four thoufand horl’e, 
and three thoufand infantry, all of them choice troops 
from the duke of Parma’s army, and commanded by count 
Egmont, advanced to raife the fiege. Henry hearing of his 
approach called his chief officers together, and told them 
that he could lofe no honour in abandoning a fiege that he 
might fight a battle ; but he found that his army did not 
amount to above ten thoufand men, while that under the 
duke of Maine was fixteen thoufand ftrong. 

The fiege being raifed, Henry met his enemies at Jvri, 
and in a fhort memorable fpeech, he made before the en¬ 
gagement, he told them, “ If you lofe your colours, re- 
“ pair to where you fee my white plume of feathers; you 
“will always find it in the road to honour and glory.” 
Henry gained the viftory, chiefly, by his perfonal valour. 
The Spanijh troops were routed, and their general killed. 
The duke of Maine is faid to have loft as many men as the 
king’s army amounted to, befides his baggage, and four 
pieces of artillery, which were all he had. Some of the 
French infantry, joined a body of the Sivifs troops after the 
rout, and formed themfelves into a hallow fquare; but 

Henry offered them quarter in a manner fo noble and gallant, 
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that all of them? came over to his fervice. The vi&ory, 
next to Henry's own valour, was chiefly owing to the (kill- 
ful conduft of marfhal Biron , who, though he did not 
engage, made an excellent ufe of thedivifion he commanded. 

“Your majefty (faid he to the king after the battle was 
0 ver) this day a£ted the part of marlhal Biron incompara¬ 
bly well; and I did my beft to a£t that of the king.” The 
duke of Maine efcaped over the Seine , by perfuading the 
people of Mante that Henry was defeated and killed. 

The want of money retarded Henry’s progrefs for a few He again* 
days j but having got a remittance from England, he broke befieges 
off a (ham negotiation he had entered into with the duke of Paris, 
Maine, and marching to Paris, he entirely blocked up that 
capital. The old cardinal of Bourbon, the mock Charles X. 
had died in his prifon on the day the battle of Jvri was 
fought; but the leaguers continued to recognize his autho¬ 
rity, and to coin money with his effigies. They had 
made the duke of Nemours the governor of Paris, and the 
death of their king feemed only to render them, and the 
doftors of the Sorbonne, the more determined to oppofe Henry 
ieBourbon, as he was called. The legate formed a regi¬ 
ment of thirteen hundred ecclefiaftics ; but Henry muft 
have taken Paris by famine, had he not fuffered the ufelefs 
mouths to pafs through his camp rather than turn them 
back to peri(h in the city. Though Philip II. was far from 
being pleafed with the conduct of the duke of Maine , and 
the leaguers, yet, upon the death of the cardinal of Bourbon, 
he fent repeated orders to his general, the duke of Parma, 
to march to the relief of Parts. Henry had intelligence of 
this, and demanded from queen Elizabeth another fupply of 
four thoufand Englijh, who had ferved in the Low Countries, 
together with three pieces of cannon. It appears from 
Henry’s own letters, and thofe of the marquis of Branden- 
burgh, one of the wifeft prince in Germany, that Henry 
owed his victory at Jvri to the Englijh auxiliaries already 
in his fervice, and (he agreed to fend four thoufand men to 
Normandy , under the earl of EJJex , and three thoufand to 
Bretagne, under Sir John Norris , both which provinces had 
been already invaded by the Spaniards. Notwithftanding 
this generous afliftance, and the repeated remittances of 
money which Elizabeth fent to Henry , his affairs upon the 
march of the duke of Parma towards Paris had a moft 
wretched afpe£t. He could not fuffer his foldiers to live 
at free quarters; and he was fo far from having money for 
keeping them together that he could not afford himfelf 
decent cloathing, and for want of a dinner he fometimes 
invited himfelf to other people’s tables. 

The taking of Paris would have given a more favourable which i* 
turn to his affairs ; but he was difappointed in that hope by relieved 
the excellent meafures which the duke of Parma took for by the 
its relief, Henry was obliged to raife the ffege of Paris, duke of 

towards Parma, 
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towards the end of Augujl\ and this was of infinite prejudice 

to his intereft. The duke of Savoy 9 after taking Frejus and 
Antibes , was declared protestor of Provence ; and the pope, 
who was by birth his catholic majefty’s fubje&, perfected 
Henry , by his fulminations, with the greateft inveteracy. 
Henry , notwithftanding all his difcouragements, continued 
Rill indefatigable, and made two attempts to take Paris by 
furprize, but was difappointed in both. He had once more 
recourfe to Elizabeth , who prefled the government of the 
United Provinces to give fuch a diverfion to the duke of Par¬ 
ma as might difable him from again entering France with his 
army. She, at the fame time, fent him frefh fupplies both 
of men and money; but it was on the exprefs conditions, 
that the taxes and gabelles about Rouen and Havre (houldbe 
afligned to her commiflaries for her repayment, and that I 
he fhould immediately form the fiege of Rouen.' Henry con- I 
fented to all file requited, but was in no condition to per-1 
form the terms; and fhe threatened to recall the earl of I 
EJJ'ex and all her troops out of France. Henry had too 1 
much underftanding to think fhe was in earneft, and he 
prevailed with her to fuffer Sir Roger Williams and his regi- I 
ment, which he always kept about his own perfon, to re¬ 
main in his fervice. ^ I 

It was owing to them that, in the year 1591, he fur- 
prifed Louvieres\ but we find, at this time, that Elizabeth 
had engaged herfelf for vaft fums to the German princes, 
with whom her minifter, Pallavicini, had bargained for 
eleven thoufand troops to be employed in Henry's fervice. 
We mention thofe circumftances the more particularly, as 
they can be proved by letters Rill extant from Henry him- 
felf, and becaufe all the obligations which the houfe of 
Bourbon lies under to the crown of England are moft un¬ 
gratefully fupprefled by the French hiftorians. 

Elizabeth Henry would gladly have drawn Norris , and the Englijh 
difpleafed auxiliaries, from the fea-coafts,^ to ferve him in the more 
with Hen- inland parts of France j but finding Elizabeth averfe to that, 
ry. he was forced to begin his operation* in Normandy. He in¬ 

tended to take Laballe , but he was repulfed : the Englijh , j 
however, took Chatillon 9 Cinquefance , with feveral other 
places, and plundered Aumale. Elizabeth gave orders to the 
earl of EJJex to undertake no fervice but that of the fiege of 
Rouen \ but the duke of Longueville 9 Henry's governor of 
Picardy , perfuaded him to undertake that of Noyou , which 
he carried in fight of the duke of Maine and his armyj 
and his fuccefs fomewhat pacified Elizabeth. But we arc 
now to review the internal ftate of Henry's affairs. 

State of During his operations in Normandy , he had given the feals 
the war. to Chiverney , and had taken prifoner the bifhop of Evreux , 

upon whom was found the copy of a treatife he had com- 
pofed in defence of the murder of Henry III. for which he 

was condemned to perpetual imprifonment^ The parlia¬ 
ment 
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Chalons ordered 


Henry to be burnt by the common executioner, and a price 
tn be fet upon the nuntio’s head ^ and Henry fucceeded, 

great difficulty, in taking Chartres. On the other 


with 


ifu 


Guife 

confined ev< 


jixteen, vvere inclinable to put themfelves under his com^ 
mand, and to nominate the king of Spain for their protec¬ 
tor; while the young cardinal of Bourbon , fori to Lewis, 
prince of Conde , was a competitor for the crown, as beino- 
the catholic head of the houfe of Bourbon . Henry very cri¬ 
tically became mafter of all their proceedings, and fent the 
original papers to the duke of Maine in Picardy. The duke, 
it is probable, had, long before this, repented of the lengths 
he had gone; but had perfevered, becaufe he found it dan¬ 
gerous to retradb. He now appeared compliable with Hen¬ 
ry's defire ; and they agreed to fend the prefident, Jeannin^ 
whom both of them could truft, to found his catholic ma- 
jefty. jeannin made his report, with great plainnefs, that, 
when Philip talked of Paris , Lyons , and the other great 
cities of France , he called them, “ My towns and that 
he fpoke of his daughter, and her hufband, the archduke 


Ernefi, as <c queen and king of France He was encouraged 
in his ambitious notions by the proceedings of the council 
offixteen ; who, on the fifteenth of November , had hanged 
their prefident, Briffon , and two of their counfellors, in 
prifon, becaufe they did not think them fufficientiy in the 
Spanijh interetf ~ ~ * *. 


The duke of Maine 


himfelf 


brink of ruin; and returning to Paris with, 
his army* after feeming to make up matters with the 
leaguers, he feized four of the council of fixteen in their 
beds, and hanged them in his own hall. Buffy le Clerc then 
delivered up to him the baftile, and died afterwards in po¬ 
verty at Paris. 

Henry did not now confider the duke of Maine to be the 
fame irreconcileable enemy as before; but Henry was, at 
this time, on the point of lofing Elizabeth's friendihip; 
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probablefihe would have recalled her troops* on ac¬ 
count of his trifling fo long with her by delaying the 
fiege of Rouen. EJJex was paflionately fond of adbion j and, 
by his influence in Henry's council, it was agreed upon, 
that the fiege of Rouen lhould be formed by himfelf, the 
duke of Montpenfier , and marfhal Biron. Even this agree¬ 
ment was broken by Henry's generals ; and EJfex trefpafled 
fo far upon Elizabeth's partiality for him, as to afiift Biron 
in undertaking the fiege of Gournay. That of Rouen was, 
atlaft, formed upon Elizabeth's afiurance of paying Henry s 

foreign troops. His army, in the whole, coniifted of about 
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thirty-five thoufand men; but his great dependance was 
upon the Englifo , who were fix thoufand in number. The 
earl of EJJex did wonders in his own perfon, and ftormed 
the fort on Mount St. Catharine ; which he kept againft all 
the enemy’s efforts. Henry took upon himfelf the command 
of the fiege, and expofed himfelf equally with the meaneft 
foldier in his army; but he was not now mafter in his camp. 
His Roman catholic, and even proteftant, officers, thought, 
(perhaps with feme reafon) that, if the city was taken, it 
would be plundered by the Englijh ; and were fo averfe to 
the fervice, that the duke of Parma had time, once more, 
to affemble his troops and to march to the relief of Rouen ; 
when the governor, Pillars, one of the beft officers in France, 
was on the point of capitulating. Henry's perfon was never 
in greater danger than on this occafion ; and, had it not 
been for the valour of his Englijh auxiliaries, he mull have 
been killed or taken prifoner. He left marfhal Biron , with 
a part of his army, to continue the fiege; and he attempted 
to furprize the /duke of Parma: but that general was 
Henry’s fuperior in the art of war; and, inftead of being 
furprized, he opened a communication between his army 

and Rouen. 

The fiege The cautious proceeding of the duke of Parma , who was 
of Rouen not to be forced to a battle, made Henry lofe all patience, 
raifed by He rode about like a common dragoon ; and, though he 
the duke was now at the head of an army of forty thoufand men, he 
sf Parma, was obliged to be in a manner inadfive. The march of the 

duke of Parma , and the duke of Maine, who had now 
joined him, and whofe army was far inferior in number to 
that of Henry, was full of difficulties and dangers ; but the 
excellent order and difeipline introduced by that great Ita¬ 
lian general, who behaved with a3 much eafe as if he had 
been in the midft of a court, furmounted all obftacles, 
tho* he was carried unarmed in an open fedan. Henry at¬ 
tacked the van of his army, near Aumale, with fo much 
fury, and with fuch a difregard to difeipline, that he him¬ 
felf was wounded in the reins ; and it was with difficulty 
he was brought off by the duke of Nevers and by his Englifo 
auxiliaries. At laft, in the beginning of March, the duke 
of Parma threw fuccours into Rouen, and actually feparated 
his army. Henry took that opportunity to refume the fiege, 
and Pillars informed the two dukes, who had taken Neuf- 
sbatel, that he muff capitulate if not relieved within a few 
days. The duke of Parma reafl'embled his army, and 
jnarched againft Plenry\ who, after a fife months continu¬ 
ance of the fiege, was obliged to raife it. The duke of 
Parma was for lighting a decifive battle, but the duke o# 
Maine oppofed it; and, with their joint forces, they be- 
fieged and took CaucUbec^ where the duke of Parma was 
Wounded. 
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Henry inftru&ed his ambafTador, Beauvoir , to magnify to Henry in 
Elizabeth every circumftance that was in his favour ; but to greatdan* 
conceal and oifguife whatever was othervvife : and rhe fup- ger. 
plies £he con i.nt;ed to give Henry had rendered his army 
more numerous chan ever ; and he undertook the fiege of 
ivetot m ihe light of ois enemies. In reconnoirering their 
camp, attended only by a troop of lighr-horfe and an hun¬ 
dred and fifty foot, but mod of them Englijh, he was fur- 
rounded by a ftrong detachment of the enemy. In a letter 
of Her. r y to Elizabeth , in which he gives an account of the 
aclion that enfued, he fays it was one of the mod dreadful 
that ever was feen ; c< and, madam,” continues he, “ I 
“ can fay, with great judice, that your troops behaved 
ir ‘ with fo much intrepidity and courage, that it was itr.-. 

“ poflible for my Frenchmen to equal them.” 

Being, with great difficulty, difengaged from this en¬ 
counter, Henry prepared fo be revenged on the two dukes ; 
and took his meafures fo well, tht-'t young Biron demanded 
of his father the command of fix or feven thoufand men to 
finifh their deftru&ion. “ Son,” replied the old man* 

“ thou and I mud then go and plant cabbages at Biron.” 

The Seine was, at this time, on the rear of the duke of 
Parma’s army, and confiderably broad. He was in no con¬ 
dition to fight, and his troops had no fubfidence ; fo that it 
was expected every hour tnat he would have demanded a 
capitulation. In this fituation, he aflembled, or built, a 
great number of boats ; and, in the fpace of half a day, he 
ran up two redoubts on the oppofite bank of the river, 
which favoured his retreat acrofs it with all his troops. 

Thar great foldier thought this operation the mod mafterly 
*he had ever performed; and he lent a trumpet to Henry to 
know what he thought cf it. Henry , in his vexation of 
fpirit, at being obliged to remain little better than a fpec- 
tator while his enemies efcaped him, anfwered peevifhly, 

“ That he could give no opinion, becaufe he was not ufed 
44 to retreats.” The duke of Porma continued his march, 
took Efpernai , and returned to the Low Countries. 

The fecret views of ail the parties concerned in this war, 
excepting thefe of Henry , which could not be miftaken, 
were averfe to each other. The duke of Atfaine hated and 
dreaded both the Spaniards and the leaguers, but durft not 
clofe with Henry. Philip II. on pretence of religion, in¬ 
tended to render France a province of his crown. Elizabeth 
affifted Henry (hiefly with a view of keeping the Spanift. ) ar¬ 
mies employed in France ; and both the Roman catholic and 
proteftant officers, who ferved for pay, as moft of them did, 
dreaded the return of peace. The dukes of Epernon and 
la Palette, Lefdiguieres, and other great officers of the pro¬ 
vinces, were too fond of independency to fee royalty again 
re-eftablifhed under fuch a prince as Henry ; and a vafl 
party in the kipgdom, confifting of thQfe who both favoured 

Ddz and 
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and oppofed the league, were for the eftablifhment of a 
commonwealth. 

Marlhal The duke de Mercceur defeated the princes of Conti and 

Biron Dombes , who commanded for Henry on the frontiers of An- 

killed. jottm The king retook Caudebcc ; and, renewing rhe block¬ 
ade of Rouen , he befieged, and took, Ejpernai ; but with 
the lofs of his beft general, tnarfhal Biron ■, whofe head was 
fhot off by a cannon-ball, it was thought, that, being dif- 
i appointed in fome ambitious views, he was willing that 
Henry fhould be fenfible of his importance by his inactivity at 
the fiege of Rouen , and in oppoiing the duke of Parma His 
. lofs was, in fome meafure, replaced by the vifeount deTii- 
renrte ; who, by Henry\ intereff, married the heirefs of the 
houle of la March ; and, in her right, became duke of Bou¬ 
illon, to the vaft difappointment of the houfe of Lorrain, 
He was an acquifition of great confequence to the king, as 
he pofTefled the ftrong town of Sedan , and its principality, 
as well as the dutchy of Bouillon. The marfhal of Lorrain 
had befieged Beaumont for the league ; but the duke of Bou¬ 
illon, now made a marfhal of France , beat him, relieved the 
place, and took all his baggage and artillery. The duke de 
yoycufe was, in like manner, beaten, with the lofs of two 
thoufand mert, and his own life, by de Themmes, who com¬ 
manded for the king in Languedoc-, and Lefdiguieres drove the 
duke of Savoy out of France, and purfued him almoft to the 
gates of Turin . The duke de la Valette being now dead, 
was fucceeded by his brother, the duke of Epernon, as go¬ 
vernor of Provence j and took Antibes from the Spaniards , 
as well as drove them from before Bayonne. 

Services The prince cf Anhalt then commanded the Gertnan auxi- 
©f Eliza - liaries in Henry's fervice; but they proving too expenfive for 
both to his finances, he was obliged to difmifs them. Queen Elizabeth , 
Henry. however, prevailed with the prince to keep them together, 

in cafe their affiftance fhould be farther wanted. She had, 
at this time, above twelve thoufand men in France under 
Norris, and was perpetually upbraidjng Henry for leaving 
his fea-coafts, oppofite to England, disfurnifhed of troops; 
but his fituation became, at this time, extremely critical. 
The duke The immenfe fums furnifhed by Philip , to keep up his 
of Parma party among the leaguers, had fuch an effect, that he flat- 
ordered to tered himfelf, by the pope’s affiftance, to procure the falic 
march in- law being fet afide by a decree of the ftates of France , and 
to France, his own daughter to be declared queen. It was with this 

view that, notwithftanding his engagements with the arch¬ 
duke Albert, he had kept her ftill unmarried, that he might 
give her to a prince of the boufe of Lorrain , or fome other, 
who might be more agreeable to the French nation. The 
throne, in the fenfe of the league, was ftill vacant. Henry 
moft certainly had a correfpondence with the duke of Maine 

for defeating the SpaniJI) party in their views on the crown j 

but 


* 
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but he durft not entirely break with him, nor even appear 

todiftruft him. The pope had taken upon him to iflue his 
orders for the meeting of the {fates of France - t and the Spa - 
nijh party infilled upon their afiembling either at Soijfons or 
Rhehns . The duke of Maine ftuck to their meeting at Pa- 
r j s . but the duke of Parma had orders from his mafter once 
more to march into France with hts army; and the Spanijh 
agents among the leaguers were authorized to declare, that, 
if His daughter was chofen queen, he would fupport her ti¬ 
tle with millions of money, and an army of iixty thoufand 

men. 

The duke of Maine was faved from hts diftrefs by the The af- 
death of the duke of Parma , as he was afiembling his army, fembly of 
The death of that great prince, the ablefl, but the worft the ftates 
fupported, general of his time, was equally providential for convoked,, 
the leaguers as for the royalifts. All Henry* s refources, 
but in the queen of England, were e*haufted. His proteft- 
ant fubjedts had ferved him faithfully ; but they, as well 
as he, were miferably poor, and their numbers greatly re¬ 
duced. The bell; head among them, Rofne , afterwards 
duke of Sully , advifed Henry to change his,, religion ; and 
tiis Roman catholic fubje£ts, though they had hitherto ferved 
him with fidelity, were fomewhat peremptory in de- 
firing him to declare himfelf on that head ; and Henry, per¬ 
ceiving his ruin to be inevitable if he did not, gave them fuch 
an anlwer as left them in no doub: of his compliance j 
which was a blow the leaguers dreaded the 1110ft of any. 

On the twenty-fixth of January , 1592, the ftates of 
France affembled at Paris , being convoked by a fenfible, 
elegant, and moderate edi£t, publifhed by the duke of 
Maine, and a ra(h, intemperate mandate by the legate. 

When they proceeded to bufinefs, the legate fat as prefi- 
dent; but the royal chair of ftate was left vacant He and 
the Spanijh faction piopofed, that the afiembly ffiould enter 
into an affociation not to acknowledge the king of Navarre, 
as their fovereign, even though he'Ihould profefs himfelf a 
Roman catholic. 

The duke of Maine , when ftrengthened by the royal 
party and the more moderate leaguers, was fenfible that his 
intereft ip the aflembly was fupcrior to that of the Spaniards P - 
He oppofed the legate’s propofition with great weight and 

dignity, and the archbifliop of Lyons 1 
rogatory to his holinefs. While they were intent on thofe 
debates, a paper of propofitions was lent, by the royal party 
of the Roman catholics, to the count de Belin , governor qjf 
Paris , for a conference to be hejd, near that capital, by the 
deputies on both fides; and the duke of Maine , againft the 
opinion of the violent leaguers, remitted it to the confider-r 
ation of the ftates \ but had fo much intereft as to prevail 
y/ith them to do nothing decifive upon it till he had had an 
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interview with the duke of Feria , Philip's ambaffador, who 
was at Soiffons. 

They accordingly met, and both of them treated each 


te Spani/h minifters made the duke of Feria 
ke of Maine's influence in the ftates ; upon 


other with haughtinefs. Feria propofed the repeal of the 
falic law, and that the infanta fhould he immediately de¬ 
clared queen of France. The duke of Maine anfwered, that 
kingdoms were not to be acquired by promifes. Some of 
the mere medera 
fenfible of the duk 

which he offered him the fnvereignty of Burgundy , to him- 
felf and his family, for ever ; the government of Picardy for 
his life 5 the command of all the troops of France, with the 
title of lieutenant general, and the payment of, or fecurity 
for, immenfe funis of money. It is uncertain whether the 
duke of Maine was not touched with thofe propofals j and, 
after taking Noyon , he introduced the duke of Feria into the 
afiembly of the dates. He there renewed his violent pro- 
pofitions for the repeal of the falic law, and the ele&ion of 
the infanta and the archduke /liberty to be king and queen 


The rs 


of France. Both motions were reje£fcd, and the parliament 
of Paris iffued a folemn arret, rUdating it to be ti eaten 
againft the conftitution of the kingdom, even fo admit of 
any treaty for transferring the crown to foreigners, ot for 
the repeal of the falic law. 'l he duke of Maine appeared 
to be offended with this ofHcioufnefs of the parliament; and 
the duke of Feria, in his mailer’s name, propofed the duke 
of Guife as a hufband for the infanta. 

It was not, perhaps, at this time, in the power of the 


p-alof the two dukes, though they had been united, to have car- 
idlic law tied their point againft the falic law. It was now known 
oppofed. that Henry was, for form fake, under the inftrudlions of the 

bifhops for reconciling himfelf to the church of Rome. The 
conferences that had been propofed between his deputies 
and thofe of the ftates, had been agreed to, and were actn- 
ally going on at Suremic , the archbifhop of Lyons being the 
firft commiflloner for the ftates, and the archbifhop of Bo ur¬ 
ges for the king. 

On the twenty-eighth of Yuly, affairs took a fudden turn, 
by Henry formally hearing mafs at Si. Dennis, and receiving 
abfolution from the archbifhop of Bourges. He was then 
befieging Drcux ; but the king no fooner declared himfelf a 
.Roman catholic, than a truce for three months, from the 
firft of Augujl, was agreed on. The enthufiaftic leaguers 
had forefeen this ftroke, and had provided againft it 5 for 
they had fpirited up one Pierre Barrier, a waterman, to 
affafiinate Henry. The plot was difeovered by one Seraphm 
Bianchi, a Dominican friar, and one Brancaleon , a domeftic 
of the queen-mother ; by whofe activity the fellow was ap¬ 
prehended, and executed, after confefting who his accom¬ 


plices among the leaguers were. 


The 
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The face of affairs was now changed in favour of the 
Jcirig, whofe virtues muft have won the hearts of all but the 
tnoft deteftable enthufiafts. He had received a raoft feverc 
letter from Elizabeth , when his converfion was notified to 
her by Mornay , his ambaflador at her court ; but he knew 
that her intereft would keep her firm in his alliance. The 
marlhal Mcitignm had, by the afliftance of fome Englijh and 
Dutch (hips, beaten a fleet of Spaniards, which, however, 
afterwards relieved Blayc ; and Lefdiguicres had cut in pieces 
three thoufand Spaniards upon the frontiers of Savoy ; after 
which he marched againft the duke of Epernon , who tyran¬ 
nized over the people of Provence , without declaring for the 
king. The duke of Montmorenei continued to be mafter of 
Languedoc , where he preferved matters in perfect tranquil¬ 
lity; and, upon Henry’s converfion, he did him fuch excel- 
lent fervice, that he was rewarded with the conftable’s fword. 

The chief oppofition Henry now met with, was from the 
violent proteftants, whom he had given leave to afiemhle j 
but they were prompted by their zeal to prefent him with 
fourteen articles, which he could not comply with without 
the ruin of his affairs. 

The more the royal caufe profpered, the more ftrorgly Intrigues 
did the duke of Maine link himfelf with the SpaniJJ) party, °f the 
who now threw out to him the bait of the infanta’s marriage duke of 
with his fon. This propofal carried him great lengths; Maine. 
and Henry difeovered that a treaty was on foot between him 
and the: Spaniards, who were to furniih him with a body of 
(eighteen thoufand men. Henry, was unwilling to exafperate 
the duke of Maine beyond all meafure ; but he informed 
old fecretary Villeroy , one of the ableft men in France, and 
the prefident Jcannin, who had managed the private corre- 
fpondence between him and the duke, of his new engage¬ 
ments. The duke, on the other hand, had intereft enough 
with the ftates to prevail upon them to renew their oath of 
union in favour of the Roman catholic religion, and to re¬ 
ceive the decrees of the council cf ’Trent ; but with fuch a 
falvo in favour of the Gallkan church, as rendered the edidl 
of very little effedfc. 

It was about this time that the duke of Nemours, the 
uuke of Maine’s brother by the mother, was encouraged to 
hope for the infanta in marriage, and attempted to form 
an independent government in the Lyonnais , by fortifying 
that city. The archbifhop of Lyons counteracted him by 
the duke of Maine’s influence, and the people fent the 
duke of Nemours prifoner to Pierre Encije. Soon after this, 
fecretary Vileroy was fo thoroughly convinced of the duke 
ot Maine’s dangerous practices, that he broke off ail corre- 
fpondence with him, and retired to his fon’s government at 
Pontoife. 

Benry had now reduced Dreux ; but the lanquor of the Difficul- 
Roman catholics, of his party, even after his converfion, ties of 

D d 4 was 
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Henry at was amazing. No places of great importance fubmitted ^ 
the court him, through the general opinion which they entertained 
of Rome of the duke of Maine's good inventions, joined, pe haps, 
after his to the diftruft they had of the fincerity of Henry's onver- 
converfton fion. The marquis de Vitri was tne firft nobleman whq 

had the courage to reconcile himfelf so Hemy , m tne aioft 
gallant manner. He had, like the duke of Epernon , left 
the king, but had joined the league, and was made governor 
of Meaux. No fooner did Henry declare his converfion, 
than he ordered his garrifon to evacuate the town ; and 
prevailed upon the magistrates, to whom he refigned the 
keys, to fend them to Henry by their deputies, whom he 
received as his children $ and, at their delire, he replaced 
the marquis de Vitri in his government. 

Vol. X. We have already feen the difpofitions of the court of 
p. 297. Rome , with regard to Henry's ciufe. Clement VIII. had beep 

his violent enemy i and for fome time refuted io *dmit 
into his prefence Henry's ambaffadors, cardinal de GnndR and 
the marquis of Pifani ; and even after he was entliucd to 
have given him ablolution, he was overawed by the Spanijb. 
faction. Henry had made the molt humiliating advances to 
be reconciled to his holinefs. For that purpofe he employ¬ 
ed, at the court of Rome , various agents, and particularly 
the famous Arnold d'Offat, afterwards cardinal, and one 
of the ableft negotiators of his age. The cardinal found 
the forms of the court of Rome fo intolierably flow, and 
the pope himfelf fo myfterioufly dilatory, that Henry lent 
the duke of Nevers , at the head of a pompous ambalTy, to 
quicken his holinefs, to whom he talked with great 
freedom. In fhort, he rendered Clement at length fenfible 
that he was in danger of lofing two thirds of the kingdom 
of France. The marquis de Vitri , and the people of 
Meaux , had addreffed the inhabitants of Paris to follow 
their example. Cbarenton , and many places about Paris, were 
reduced by Henry ; and what was ftill of more confequence, 
the people of Lyons declared for him, without giving their 
archbifhop the merit of being inftrumental ip their fub- 
miflion. 

His pro- The fpirit of the kingdom ran now fo much in favour of 
grefs a- Henry , that the marfhal de la Chajlre abandoned the league, 
gainlt the and delivered up to Henry his government of the Orleannois , 
leaguers, and Berry , with the city of Orleans ; as d'Alincourt , fon to 

Villeroy , did Pontoife. Rheitns , however, was ftill in the 
power of the leaguers ; and Henry , who was fenfible of 
what importance a coronation was to his title, refolved 
that his fhould be performed at Chartres , which it accord¬ 
ingly was, on the twenty-feventh of February , with as 
much folemnity as the confufion of the times could admit 
of. The effects of his coronation were fo amazing, that 
the cardinal legate, to flop them, publifhed a mandate, 

declaring 
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declaring the pope to be fo far from receiving the duke of 
fevers, as Henry’s ambaflador, that he refolved never to 
give him abfolution. This intemperate zeal ruined the 
affairs of the league. The Roman catholic royalifts were 

now convinced that the pope, and not Henry > was to blame, 
and that the intention of Philip was to involve them in a 
perpetual war j for which reafons they repaired to Henry’s 
ftandards in greater numbers than ever. 

By this time, Henry had once more blockaded Paris , and the He gets 
duke of Maine retired with his family to Soifjons ; but left the poffeffion 
command of Paris to the count cle Brifac. There was then of Paris* 
in Paris a garrifon of three thoufand Spaniards befides 
mercenaries in their pay, and a French garrifon like wife, 
many of whom were devoted to the league. Though the 
count de Brifac had given the duke of Maine the ftrongeft 
affurances of his defending the capital againft Henry , yet he 
found it impracticable, and foon formed connections with 
the royalifts within the city for delivering it up to the king. 

Their heads were the prefident, le Maitre j the attorney- 
general, Mole ; the provoft of the merchants, Lullier-, and 
thefheriff, L’Jnglois. To difguife their>confultations from 
the Spaniards, and the violent leaguers, Brifac pretended to 
have a violent quarrel with hjs brother-in-law, St. Luc $ 
and he ordered the new gate to be ftrongly guarded under 
the fheriff L’Jnglois , till it could be walled up, becaufe, as 
he obferved, it was the moft commodious for the entrance 
of the king’s troops. Matters, however, were not carried 
pn with fo much fecrecy as to prevent the duke of Feria , 
and the Spanijh general, don Diego d’Ibarra, from fufpeCt:- 
ing what was tranfacfing, and the count of Brifac ran the 
rifk of being ftabbed by their officers. He aCfed with vaft 
addrefs, and difengaging himfelf from their company, he 
made fuch difpofitions that the king’s army was next morn¬ 
ing, by five o’clock, admitted into the city without oppofi- 
tion, and almoft without bloodfhed j for not above fixty or 
feventy obftinate enthullafts, (who refufed to call out vive 
k ray) were cut in pieces. 

The cardinal legate was fick in bed, when he heard of The par- 
this cataftrope, which affeCted him fo much, that he in- liament 
ftantly expired. Thpugh Henry had a right to have treated repeals 
the Spaniards as prifoners of war, yet he gave them leave to its a£ts ? 
depart, and jocofely fent his compliments to their matter 
by the generals, and told them, that he never again expect¬ 
ed to fee them in Paris. Henry , the day of his entering his 
capital, heard mafs, dined, and kept his court in public, 
as if Tie had refided there for years before j and in a few 
hours the tranquility and traffic of the city vyere entirely 
reftored. On the thirtieth of March , the parliament re¬ 
pealed all the a&s that had been made in prejudice of the 
foyal authority, fipce the death of the late king - 3 and the 

heads 
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heads of the univerfity, with the violent doctors of the 
S or bonne implored his pardon on their knees, and retraced 
all their feditious decrees, and proceedings. 

Henry’s The capital being thus fecured, Henry turned his thoughts 
^ucceffes towards Rouen , which was fliil governed by Villars , who 
in other h a( j f 0 bravely defended it before. He was among the 
parts of other French generals of thofe days who looked upon a 
France . government as a life rent, of which they could not be 

diveffed without receiving a valuable confideration. He had 

been created admiral of France , and he demanded of the 
king four hundred thoufand crowns, a penlion of fixteea 
thoufand livres, the continuance of his government, and 
his office of admiral, with many other augmentations of 
his power, and independency. Henry , to pleafe queen 
Elizabeth , who could not be eafy while Rouen was in the 
hands of the leaguers, granted him all he demanded. He 
gave young Biron a marshal’s baton, and received the fub- 
million of the duke of Elbuef , the governor of Poitou. The 
marfhal d'Aumont was ordered to take under his command 
the EngliJI) troops in Bretagne , and he made himfelf mailer 
of St. Mala, and Morlaix . He next laid liege to Crodon , 
which, by the help of Sir Martin Forbijher , he took from 
the Spaniards , who were all put ro death. The attack of 
that fort, which was erected at the entry of the bay of 
Brejl , was fatal to Sir Martin Forbijher , who died of a 
wound he received there. 

'The redu&ion of Champagne under Henry's power was 
attended with remarkable circumftances. The government 
of that province had been granted to St. Paul , whom the 
duke of Maine had made a marfhal of France ; but he was 


The pope 

humbled. 


tilled by the duke of Gaijc in a private quarrel upon the 
xreets of Rhehr.s. The people of the province immediately 
:hofe the duke for their governor, and be accepted of the 
erms of fubmifTion prefer ihed him by Henry , who foon 


ifrer gave him the government of Provence , out of which 
LsJdiguiere had driven the duke of Epemon . The duke of 
L'.nshi now confideied the affairs of the league as defperate, 
rnd made his terms with Henry. Amiens declared for him 
ifter he had befieged and taken Laon\ and Cambray likewife 


f tne ieague as defperate, 
Amiens declared for him 


fubmitted. 
The fu< 


Henry 


t encreafed that of Philip. His holinefs privately 
Ojjat to wink at his connivance with the deputies 
iguers, and promifed that, at a proper time, he 


A the leaguers, and 
would oive his mailer 


Philip 


land, omitted no means, public or private, to diftrefs him j 

ind Henry , at laff, refolved to declare war again# him, and 

to attack his Lou> Countries j for fuch was the peculiar fttua- 

iion of Henry , that though daily hollilities were committee 

between the French and the Spaniards , yet no declared wai 

fubfifted between the two nations. It is thought, tp* c 

bende 
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befides the public motives which inclined him to this ftep, 
be was influenced by the famous Gabrielle d’Eflrecs , his 
miftrefs, whom he loved to a degree of diftradlion, and 
who wanted a provifion for her fon. The duke of Bouillon^ 
upho was now a widower, had views in favour of the prince 
of Orange , and advifed Henry to the war ; while fame of 
bis other generals had motives of ambition or rapine. 

While Henry jw as confulting upon this great affair, the Henry 
Jefuits , by their diabolical doctrines, were daily exciting attempted 
their votaries to affaflinate him. One John Chqjiel , a youth to be 
of no more than'nineteen years of age, the fon of a rich aflaffinat- 
draper, but weak brained and overheated by their difcourfes, ed. 
thought he could purchafe the pardon of all his fins, by- 
murdering Henry. With this view he repaired to the 
Louvre, and aimed a blow at the king’s throat with a knife ; 
but by Henry s (looping to embrace a nobleman, he received 
it on his mouth, where it beat out one of his teeth. He 
was immediately feized, and he avowed the fa£l, which he 
faid was meritorious, becaufe the king had not yet received 
abfolution from the pope. He was condemned to death and 
executed. As he had received his education among the 
Jefuits , his tutor, Gueret, and one father Guignard , were ap¬ 
prehended. Gueret flood the torture without making any 
confeffion, and wasbanifhed the kingdom. Among Guignard 1 % 
papers, were found fome treatifes juftifying the do£lrine of 
king-kiliing for herefy, for which he was hanged j but he 
could not be brought to afk pardon of the king, or to 
acknowledge that he had offended him. The fame perni¬ 
cious doftrine was found to be common to all the jefuits , 
for which they were banifhed France ; as were GbaJieV s 


houfe was demolifhed 
of infamy ere&ed, where it flood. The pa 


Bourdeaux , and Tholoufi 


of 


to fecond that of Pains. 


2!1{ 1 the other parliaments of France , in this expulfion of 
tnc jefuits ’ and nine years after, Henry , for political 
reaions, confented to their being recalled. 

0 a bridle d’Eflrees , is faid to have been a weak woman ; He fettles 
not title was entirely miftrefs of Henry 1 s affe£tions, and his affairs, 
fecretly governed the mofl important meafures of his life. 

It vyas owing to her fuggeftions, that, at this time, heVol.X. 
ytmed the deiign of conquering Francbc Compte , which he p. 297. 
defigned to give to her fon; but, under the prote£lion of 
the Sivif cantons, who were to be its lords paramount. In 
tne mean while, pope Gregory pronounced Henry’s abfolu- 
tion, in the perfons of Perron and d’OjJat ; but it had not 
tee expecled effect upon his affairs. Biron had been fuc- 
cefsful in Picardy ; tho’ a number of places in that province 
were {fill in the duke of Maine’s hands. The duke of 


Nemou 

Sa 


fe 


, av °y s afiiftance, he had furprized Vienne , and was attempt- 

< M A 1 I • mm ^ ^ « m « 


Lyons 


being 
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Dij 


Montmot 


The duke of Maine 


— I— 

Henry 


where he declared the prince of Conti prefident of the 

< i % « • • A ^ ^ 


council, prepared to open the campaign 


Compt 


per (on 


The whole of his condu& 

1 * -A . * 


The duke 

of Maine 
leaves the 


on this occafion, was dilated by his extravagant paihon for 
his miftrefsj for while he was in Burgundy he received certain 
advice, that Velafco , conftable of Cajiile , had joined the 
duke of Maine , with an army of fifteen thoufand Spaniards, 
The caftle of Dijon , which Henry had ordered to be be- 
lieged, ftill held out, as did that ofTalan-, and fo impatient 
was he to make his promife good to his miftrefs, that while 
his army was marching to its rendezvous, he fell in, at 
the head of no more than two hundred horfe, with the 
duke of Maine s van gua>d. Had that duke been able to 
have perfuaded the cofiftable to move, Henry muft have been 
killed, or taken prifoner; but by a mod amazing exertion 
of valour, he defended himfelf fo well, at the head of his 
little troop, that he gare time for a body of eight hundred 
of his horfe to come up, and difengage him. 

The duke of Maine , thro’ the inactivity of the Spaniards , 
by which Henry's troops had reduced two cattles, lav/ that 
: the Spaniards were refolved to fight only for themfelves; 


'poniards. and Henry, who could not be ignorant of his fentiments, 

offered him a truce of three months, as he was on the point 
of retiring into Savoy. The duke accepted of it, and at 
Henry's requeft he went to Chalons , with a full refolution 
of employing the time of the truce in treating of peace, 
Henry , after the reparation of the duke of Maine from the 
Spanijb army, might very poffibly have reduced Franck 


Compte 


Swi/s 


his intereft ; fo that 


all he could do was to ravage the country which he intend¬ 
ed to conquer. He went to Lyons , where he was magnifi 
ciently entertained by the people, and their archbilhop, 


who had been fo ferviceable to the 


Maine. He 


there received the places which were held in Anjou, and 


Maine , by Bois-Dauph 


returned to him the baton 


marfhal, that had been conferred upon him by the duke 

]McilYlC~ whnfp anf*hnrif ir T-ffi-nrv difallnwnH of. While 


Henry 


he refided at Lyons , he concluded a truce with the duke of 
Savoy, but he exprefled great indignation, when he found 


Lefd 


Epe 


Cond u £1 

of queen 


— J — -^- / ;- - --- 1 ~ am 

covered his intereft in Provence , by means of a large pennon 
paid him, monthly, by the Jfing of Spain. 

Queen Elizabeth took umbrage at Henry's expedition into 
Franche Compte j and it was with the utmoft difficulty that 


Elizabeth, his minifter, Chevalier , prevailed on her not to recal her 

troops out of Bretagne , and Picardy , where the Spaniards 

under the Conde do Puentes. were making an alarming pro; 
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pefs. The duke of Never s, the marfhal de Bouillon, the 
count of St. Paul , and the admiral Pillars, commanded for 
Henry. The diflike of the three latter to the duke of 
fevers, perhaps, was detrimental to Henry's affairs. Fuentes , 
v ho had under him fifteen thoufand men, took Catalet , and 
laid fiege to Dourlens. Henry's generals undertook to re¬ 
lieve it; but were defeated by the duke of Aumale j and the 
admiral, Pillars , who was taken prifoner, with fome others, 

I were murdered in cold blood, for having abandoned the 
league. The parliament of Paris imputed this barbarity to 
the duke of Aumale , and he was therefore proclaimed a 
[traitor, with the higheft marks of ignominy. To counter¬ 
balance thofe misfortunes, Humiere , another of Henry's 
generals, furprized, but with the lofs of his life, the ftrong 
town of Ham, and put the garrifon, confiding of fixteen. 
hundred men, to the fword. Henry hearing of the progrefs 
of Fuenlcs , fet out for Picardy ; but was met on the road by 
the duke of Nevers , who informed him, that the Spaniards 
had taken Cambray likewife ; that Artois , as well as Picardy , 
was in the utmoft danger, and that the king, with the 
force he had, could do little for their relief. The defpond- 
ing manner in which the duke (who was reckoned one of 
the worthieft, as well as bravefl men in Francs) fpoke, drew 
from Henry an anfwer, which affe&ed the duke fo much, 
that it broke his heart in a few davs. Henry finding him- 
felf unable to regain Cambray, belieged la Fere , and fent 
over Lomcni, to affift Chevalier in folliciting queen Elizabeth 
fora new recruit of forces. That princefs thought herfelf, 
with fome reafon, ill-treated by PIcnry , and Che gave Lomeni 
fo tart an anfwer, that he upbraided her with the lofs of 
Cambray . Not chufing, however, that Henry Ihould be 

obliged to make peace with Spain , (he ordered her lord high 
admiral to fit out a fleet for his affiftancej but it was im- 
poflible for him to put to fea. 

In the month of 'January, the long expected acconimo- The duke 
dation took place with the duke of Alains, who, to the *f Maine 
amazement of the world, obtained far better terms than reconciled 
the ftate of his affairs promifed him. He treated as the to Henry, 
head of a party, and therefore, in fome degree, of equality 
with the king. He, and all his followers, were reftored to 
their eftates -, an oblivion of all that was pafl: was ftipulated 
both for him and them ; the king undertook to difebarge 
three hundred thoufand crowns of his private, and all his 
public debts ; he was made governor of the ifle of France, 
and obtained, by way of fecurity, the towns of Seure, 

Chalons, and Soiffons ; and he and his friends were 
abfolved from all imputation of the late king's death. 

Henry had ma$y reafons, public, as well as perfonal, to 
induce him to this accommodation. He. detached his mod 
powerful fubje& from his alliance with Philip, and made a 
friend of a manj whom h$ knew had great qualities to re¬ 
commend 
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commend him ; and who, notwithftanding all his demerits 
had faved France from becoming a province of Spain. I n 
fa<ft, the duke became, from that time, an admirer of the 
king’s virtues, and a faithful fubjeft ; while Henry treated 
him ever after, on the footing of the moft intimate friend- 
fbip. It was about this time, that Henry created Gabrielk 
diEJlrces, dutchefs de Beaufort , and gave her the marquifate 
of Monceaux. 

The reconciliation of the duke of Maine with Henry had 
great effects. On the death of the duke of foycufe , his brother, 
who had betaken himfelf to a convent, and quitted it to 


ferve the league, was 


Henry. The 


his fubmiffions likewife; and 
governor of Provence , furprifed Marfeilles 


Tboloufe , which 
’ Nemours made 
Guije , Henry % 
'hich was held 


Spaniards 


and 


Henry heard that Marfdik 


was recovered, he is laid to have exclaimed,” 1 am a kmgat 

’ His placable behaviour to the duke of Maine , and 


laft. 


Ep 


fent himfelf before him, and to demand the government of 


Lhnofi 


granted him. This 


Henry as weal 

been more generous to his enemies than grateful to his 
friends; not to mention that the duke had treated him with 
perfonal indignities. 

Of all the king’s fubje&s, the fieur de Rofne , was, now, 
the moft dangerous. He had received the title of marfhal 


from the 


Maine . but Hi 


and he had in a manner obliged him to throw himfelf into 


Spaniard. 


the moft im 


He 


after a 


portant fervices, in Picardy , and Artois. 
tedious blockade and fiege, reduced la Fere but the car¬ 
dinal archduke, Albert , governor of the Low Countries, had 
now entered France , with twenty tnoufand men, and a 
noble train of artillery. Rofne was, at that time, fufpeft- 
ed by the Spaniards , of intending to leave them, and he 
would have been put to death had he not been faved by 
Puentes. While they were debating on his fate, he was in¬ 
formed of his danger, and entering, with an intrepid air, the 
room where the council of war was fitting, he offered to 
put them in pofleflion of Calais. The archduke accepted of 
his propofal, and left to him the direction of the operations. 
Henry knew of the undertaking when it was too late, and 
fent over Sancy , to advertife queen Elizabeth of his and her 
own danger. He opened his commiflion, avJ {he aiked 
him, whether his mafter would chufe to Ice C dais in the 


Sp 


Sp 


She difdained, after this, to treat 


with Sancy ; but fhe fent the lord Sidney, to Hairy , to de- 


ftie (hould 


Henry 


was fo provoked with this requeft, that he turned his back 

upon Sidney , faying, that he had father be torn by a bon 

thari 
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than a lionefs. He then attempted to enter the port of 
Calais with a few troops ; but he was driven back by ftrefs 
of weather, and the place, on the twenty-fecond of April , 
was obliged to furrender to the vigorous efforts of Rofne, 
who in that campaign reduced likewife the important town 

of Jrdres. 

Thofe difgraces hurt the reputation of Henry* s arms with He fuffers 
his beft friends. It was faid that he was attempting™ his re- 
to make conquefts for the dutchefs of Beaufort , when he pupation, 
ought to have fecured Picardy, and fortified Calais. He 
foon felt the effects of this difreputation. The duke of 
Mercosur commanded for the league in Bretagne, and being 
Supported by the Spaniards, he difregarded all offers of 
accommodation with Henry. In this, he was encouraged 
by the behaviour of the king’s old friends, the hugonots, 
who had at their head the dukes of Bouillon, and Trimouille. 

The whole party thought they had been very indifferently- 
treated by Henry ; but the fituation of his affairs prevented 
his giving them any relief. Upon this, they took fome very* 
difagreeable fteps, by railing contributions, and fortifying 
their towns, at a time, too, when Henry, in Picardy , was 
deftitute even of neceffaries. It is to his credit that he in¬ 
curred thofe difficulties, by his punctually difcharging the 
vaft debts he had contracted, and that his neceffities never 
made him take a difhonourable ftep. To retrieve his re¬ 
putation, he fent Biron into Artois, which he ravaged ; and 
Elizabeth , who was now really apprehenfive of the power 
of Spain , renewed all her treaties with him, and foon after 
fent him over two thoufand frefli troops, under Sir Thomas 
Bajkerville. He had the good fortune to find the cardi¬ 
nal de Medici , the pope’s legate, to be a moderate, well 
meaning man, and to difeourage all cabals on the part of 
the Roman catholics. 

According to the duke of Sully, who could not be mif- the affenr- 
taken in what he advances, in the year we treat of, no b!y of his 
more than thirty millions of livres came into Henry* s nobles at 
coffers, out of a hundred and fifty millions of the royal Rouen. 
revenues that were raifed upon the people, by his creditors, 
ortheir collectors. Thus overwhelmed with difficulties, he 
took the two moft proper fteps that wifdom and policy 
could dictate ; for he committed the entire adminiftration 
of his finances to the duke of Sully, and he convoked an 
affembly of his nobles, who formed a kind of general 
eftates at Rouen; bccaufe the plague was then at Paris. 

He opened the affembly? by a lpeech which does him 
honour, as the father of his people. He told the members, 
that he had called them together, to put himfelf entirely 
into their hands, and that the love he bore for his people 
rendered every thing poffible, and honourable to him. This 
fpeech had the defired effeCt. A new fyfiem of policy was 

introduced $ but the proteftants, notwithstanding all the 

ki ngs 




His diffi¬ 
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earned endeavours to mollify them, remained diflatls 


While Henry was preparing 


to reap the fruits of his new 
Spanijfb governor of Dourlens, 


formed a fcheme to furprize Amiens , where the inhabitants 
had refufed, (becaufe they had freely fubmitted to Henry) 
to receive his troops. Portocarr era's fcheme fucceeded, and 
he took Amiens. Henry 's indigent circumftances, at that 
time, embittered this lofs, and he feemed inclined to take 
fome defperate ftep ; when he was prefented by Sully with 
a fcheme, by which he raifed fix hundred thoufand crowns 
by loan, encreafed his revenue, and drew from his farmers 
two millions and a half of iivres, to prevent their being 
called to an account. This money could not be raifed all 


Henry 


I 


o to Paris for a cure; 

he heard, with 


the utmoft chagrin, that, under the patronage of the queen 
of England, the dukes of Montpenfier, Bouillon , and Trimou - 
Me, had formed a party which they called the patriotic; 
that the afte&ions of the proteftants were fo alienated from 
him that they pretended to be under the horrors of a new 
St. Bartholomew's, day; and that the duke of Mercosur ms 
ffronger than ever in Bretagne. Even his friend the duke of 
Florence , had feized upon the fort of If , which commanded 
the harbour of Marfcilles , under pretem 


Henry. To 


truth, he performed his pecuniary engagements much more 
punctually towards his own fubjeits than towards foreign- 
ners. The opennefs and franknefs of Henry s character, 
his courage, his clemency, and good faith, operated won¬ 
derfully in his favour on this occasion. 

The duke of Maine employed not only his intereft, but 
menaces, to keep the Roman catholics quiet. Lefdiguieres , 
who, without money, had carried on a fuccefsful war againff 
the duke of Savoy , threatened to turn his arms againfl: the 
proteftants if they continued longer refractory. The duke 
of Sully, though a proteftant himfelf, expofed to the hugo- 
nots their own madnefs, and the parliament of Puns re- 

mid defire; fo that the party 
vanifhed. The money being 


Henry 

formed by the three dukes 
raifed, and more troops arriving from England , Henry at 
once faw himfelf at the head of thirty thoufand men, with 
whom he proceeded to the relief of Armens. He trufted the 
chief command of his army to the duke of Maine , who 


well 


Spanijb 


he 


m 

works, and the arch' 
fand veteran troops. 


Malm 
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pulfed the Spaniards in feveral attacks, upon which, to® 
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place furrendered on the twentieth of September , and the 
jirchduke retired to Arras, which was infuhed by Henry. 

The fuccefs of this glorious campaign re-eftablifhed not Henry's 
t»nly the reputation, but the affairs of Henry. Lefdiguieres glorious 
continued ftill to be fuccefsful againft the duke of Savoy, campaign* 
by whofe means, Henry feems to have received the fifft in¬ 
timation of Philip's being inclinable to enter into a nego¬ 
tiation for peace. Upon Henry's return to Paris , he 
punifhed with death fome of the mad remains of the league* 
who were renewing their intrigues with the king of Spain , 
and the duke of Mercceur. The latter had intelligence that 
Philip was, at this time, offering to treat of a peace with 
England, and it was concluded that it would be impoffible 
for him to maintain his footing in Bretagne. He therefore 
concluded a truce with the marfhal de Brifac , while the 
fecret managements between d'OJJat and the Spanijh minifters 
at Rome, where Henry's ambaffador, the duke of Luxem¬ 
bourg. , was highly carreffed, had fettled all the preliminaries 
for opening the conferences. 

The few weeks of truce with the duke of Mercceur being He re- 
Over, Henry, who knew that he would not be fupported by duces the 
Stain, opened an early campaign againft him in perfon. duke °* 
The duke’s wife was the heirefs of the houfe of Penthievre. Mercceur . 
It was partly in her right that he had fo long held the 
dutchy of Bretagne, which he flattered himfelf would re¬ 
main with him and his heirs ; but he now found himfelf 
deceived in all his expectations. He neither could prevail 
with the Spaniards to a< 51 :, nor prevent fome of the chief 
Breton nobility from delivering up their fortreffes to the 
king ; fo that his wife, the haughtieft woman alive, was 
forced to go Anglers, where fhe threw herfelf at Henry's. 
feet, and implored that accommodation which her hufband 
had fo often proudly reje&ed. Henry, who never wanted 
to come to extremes with any of his fubje< 5 ls, was on this 
occafion influenced by the vaft affedtion he bore for his fon, 

Cajarj whom he had by the dutchefs of Beaufort, and whom, 
he immediately married to the duke of Mercceur' s daughter, 
the heirefs of all his vaft eftate, with fuch a fettlement, as 
made Ccsfar the richeft fubjedl in his dominions. The 
duke was likeyvife obliged to refign to his lon-in-law* his 
government of Bretagne , and the king raifed in that 
province* during his fhort ftay there*' twelve hundred thou¬ 
sand crowns* which the ftates were enabled to advance 
him, from the money they received from Spain. . . 

. Henry had now fcarcely the face of oppoftcion in his own He panes 
kingdom, and was in a condition to fulfil the promifes the edi& 
which he had fo often made to the proteftants. They re- of Nantes . 
paired to him at Nantes , where it is laid, that Chamier , one 
of the worthieft of their paftors, prefented him with the 
famous edi<5t which bears the name of that city, ready- 
penned, and which Henry pafled, after it had been thorough- 
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ly examined. This was the more generous in him, as he 
had of late experienced more duty and fubmiffion in his 
catholic, than in his proteftant, fubjecSIs. But he had many 
wife and important confiderations that influenced him to 
pafs the edidf of Nantes ; beeaufe he intended to re-eftablifli 
liis kingdom in tranquility, both at home, and from abroad. 
This edicl was by the profeftants very jufily confidered 

as a fundamental law of the kingdom. It not only re-efta- 
blifhed all former edi&s in their favour, bur granted them a 
free admiffion to all places of profit, truft, and dignity. 
Chambers in which there was an equaliry of members of 
both religions were appointed, and the proteflants had the 
privilege of educating their children at the univerfities, 
without any conceflions to the Roman catholic religion. 
The parliament of Paris made .fome difficulty in regiftering 
this e<ii£t ; but Henry’s reafons were fo cogent, arid he en¬ 
forced them with fuch plain manly fenfe, and in a ftrain of 
unaffedled yet commanding eloquence, that he was obeyed, 
and even thofe who had oppofed him retracted their opi¬ 
nions, and did juftice to his wifdom. 

But though Henry had fucceeded, by his firmnefs, in thus 
providing for the internal Hate and quiet of his kingdom, 
he found great difficulties in reconciling his allies to the 
favourite purpofe he had now adopted, and which he was 
refolved to complete. Both queen Elizabeth , and the Stnks 
General , fent ambaffadors to diffuade him from any peace 
with Spain ; to offer their afuftance in continuing the war, 
and to remind him of the ftrong engagements he lay under 
to them, to admit of no peace without their participation. 
Henry gave Cecil, queen Elizabeth’s ambafiador, a private 
audience, and admitted the truth of all he faid ; but plead¬ 
ed the neceffity he was under for what he was doing. 
Finding that Cecil’s difeourfe bore too hard upon him, he 
remitted him, and the famous Bamcvcldt , ambaffador from 
the States General , to an audience of his council, where he 
himfelf was prefent, and heard himfelf treated, by Cecil , in 
terms which nothing but his own moderation, and the obli¬ 
gations he lay under to Elizabeth , could have digefted. The 
council followed his example, acknowledged the truth and 
rectitude of all that the ambaffadors urged, but repeated his 
argument of neceffity; and the negotiations went on in 
fuch a manner as indicated that they would foon be brought 
to a conclufion. Elizabeth , who had all Henry’s firmnefs and 
good fenfe, but with more acrimony in her temper, juftified 
the behaviour of her ambaffador towards him, by a mofl 
bitter letter, {he wrote, in which (he fays, that, if there 
be fuch a' fm as that againft the Holy Gholl, it is that of 
ingratitude. 



to great The conferences at Vervins , which was the place appoint- 
advaa- cd for the treaty, were carried on under the mediation of 
tage. the pope’s legate, and Gonzaga , bifhop of Mantua, his 

nuntio, 

♦ 
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nuntio. De Belltevre, and Stilery, were plenipotentiaries for 
Henry j and thofe for the archduke (for the king of Spain, 
had none there, on pretence of avoiding difputes concern¬ 
ing precedency) where Ri char dot, de Taxis, and Verreiken, 
who produced, under his Catholic majefty’s hand, an obliga¬ 
tion that he would {land by whatever they fhould conclude. 
After fome debate, the French plenipotentiaries agreed to 
admit the duke of Savoy’s ambaffacior, and the Spaniards 
yielded to thofe of England and the States General being 
prefent at the conferences. Many attempts were made to 
divide Elizabeth from her connexions with the States Gencr 
rah, but all to no purpofe, and on the fecond of May, the 
treaty of Vervins was figned ; but a farther time for its pub¬ 
lication was referved, that he might employ his good offices 
with Elizabeth and the States for their acceffiom By this 
treaty, the conquers on both fides (that of Calais included) 
were to be rcflored ; and the difpute between Henry and the 
duke of Savoy, concerning the marquifate of Saluces , was 
to be referred to the arbitration of his holinefs ; as likewife 
were, for form fake, many other difputable points between 
the two crowns of France and Spain. By this treaty, Henry 


Spaniards held in Picardy. The 


Mont 


Arfchot 


admiral of Arragon , on the part of the archduke, received 
Henry’s oath for confirming the treaty at Paris ; and the 
marfhal Biron , with Bellievre , and Sillery , went to Brujfels, 
where they received the archduke’s confirmation in the fame 


/ 


manner. About the time the treaty or 
eluded, the great duke of Tufcany , or Florence, by cTOjJat’s 
management, confented to the reftitution of the ifland of 
If, and all the places he had taken belonging to the crown 
of France, upon Henry’s acknowledgment of the debt he 
owed him ; and, in compliment to his perfon, he even re¬ 
mitted the ftipulation of twelve hodages, whom Henry 
was to fend him for the payment of the money. 


4*9 


The treaty of Ver 


fince 


Augujlus ; and left Henry 


the vaft fchemes he had formed for the good of his people, ment. 
In this he was affifted by the miniftry of the great Sully, See 
who replenifhed his finances without oppreffing his fubjeXs. Voltaire 
Henry , on his part, did all that could be expeXed from the 
father of his country, which he had raifed from greater 
diftrefs than it had ever experienced from the power of the 
Englijh. He difbanded all his ufelefs troops; he retrenched 
all his urinecefiary expences; he attended to Sully, who laid 
hefore him a clear and confident, but magnificent, fcheme of 
ceconomy; he remitted twenty millions in taxes, that either 
were oppreffive, or impraXicable to be raifed; he gave to com¬ 
merce and the arts ludre and dignity ; he re-eftablifhed the 

manufactures of gold and filver duffs, which had been pro- 
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hibited by fumptuary laws, and which have been fince of 
immenfe value to France ; he encouraged the weaving of 
rich tapeftry; he dug canals, and built a-crofs the Seine 
the noble bridge which ftill bears his name. He embellifh- 
ed, enlarged, and improved his capital, and all the royal 
palaces,.in fuch a manner, that the Spanijh ambaflador, upon 
his return to France , did not know where he was ; and he 
completed all thofe and many other noble defigns, while he 
was every day paying off his debts, and without diminifh- 
ing either the luftre, or the gaiety of his court. We have, 
in this place, exhibited the peaceful glories of the fucceed- 
ing part of Henry’s reign, that we may be under no necelfity 
of interrupting the narrative of his civil and military tranf- 
aCtions. 

Death of Soon after the peace of Vervins was concluded, Philip H, 
Philip II. died, and Henry recovered from a dangerous fever. He 

married his filter to the duke of Bar , though {he was a 
proteftant, and he a Roman catholic. His popifti clergy, 
with fome reafon, remonftrated to him, that the dignity of 
his crown was violated by one of the articles of the edict 
of Nantes ; which had been inferted to fatisfy the duke of 
Bouillon , “ permitting foreigners, without the royal leave, to 
affift at the proteftant fynods.*’ Henry modified this article. 
But while he aCted thus fo greatly in his royal character, 
he funk to meannefs in his private. His paflion for the 
dutchefs of Beaufort was now fo violent, that he follicited 
a divorce at the court of Rome from his wife Margaret , that 


and of 

the dutch¬ 
efs of 


Beaufort, he might marry his miftrefs. While he was profecuting this 

infane and fcandaloUs fcheme, the dutchefs died, and Henry 
(fo quick were the viciffitudes of his paffions) foon forgot 
her, and in three weeks he filled her place with madame 
d’ Entragues. Henry was fo little matter of hfmfelf, that he 
made this lady a promife of marriage under his hand, and 
{hewed it to Sully ; who tore it, without regard to his 
mafter’s difpleafure. Henry replaced it, by a frelh promife; 
and while Sully thought himfelf difgraced he gave him the 
mafterfliip of the ordnance, in addition to his other great 
employments. Queen Margaret, before the death of the 
dutchefs of Beaufort , had oppofed her divorce, becaufe the 
king’s refolution to marry that lady was publicly known; 
but upon her death, fhe confented to the divorce, as having 
been forced by her brother to marry him ; and the pope 
pronounced the fentence. Henry’s minifters, to prevent hi§. 
running into a fcandalous match, contracted him, though 
not without his knowledge, yet contrary to his expectation, 
to Mary cle Medici , the neice of his friend the great duke of 
Tufcarty. He difliked the match, but he married the lady. 
We have already mentioned that the pope, by the treaty of 
FervinSy was rendered arbiter of the differences between 
Henry and the duke of Savoyy concerning the marquifate of 

Saluces, Hmry’s open, frank manner, gave that duke a 

contempt 
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The patience, and perfeverance of Henry , under the Henry's 
provocations he met with, form, perhaps, the raoft amiable difficulties 
part of his charadter. His great lords, before the peace of revived. 
Fervins was concluded, had fcarcely known a fuperior, and, 
at this time, they were fo fond of the prerogative of inde- 


Henry 


nature. 


was fometimes obliged to let them know that th.ey were 
fubjedt to him and the laws of their country. He had very 
juftly reprimanded the duke of Bouillon , who owed him all 
he pofl'efied, for endeavouring to ftrengthen himfelf, by 
foreign or fadlious alliances, againft the royal authority. 
Though he had pardoned the duke of Epernon , yet he 
could not reduce him to the rank of a dutiful fubjedt; for 
he was perpetually over-rating his power and his merits. 
The dukes of Montmorenci , Erimouille , Montpcnfier , and 
Biron , had all of them capital objedtions to their fubordi- 
nate ftations, and at times, even infulted their fovereign. 
The duke of Savoy had intelligence of their difeontents, 
and when he came to the French court, where he lived in a 
manner equally elegant and fplendid, he endeavoured to 
improve them j and it is certain that he made fome im- 
preflion upon the maiTnal duke of Biron, whofe head was 
already turned with vanity and infolence. Henry's firmnefs 
defeated him of his other expeditions. He told the duke, 
that he abfolutely expedted the marquifate of Saluces> or an 
equivalent. The duke promifed the latter, and Henry ho¬ 
nourably ‘fuffered him to return to his dominions without 
detaining him as a pledge for the r.eftitution of the mar¬ 
quifate, which had been moft iniquitoufly taken from 


France. 


that 


was proof to all his arts and refinements, he applied to 
Philip III. for protedtion and afliftance, againft the execu¬ 
tion of the treaty he had concluded, obliging him to reftore 


Hairy 


o 

attacked 


Sp 


Henry was not He re- 
n promifed to duces the 
different parts duke of 


of his dominions, the greateft part of which he reduced in Savoy 
one campaign. It is to the glory of Henry 9 that we mention 
his having, during that campaign, re-eftablifhed the liberties 
of Geneva , which the duke of Savoy was upon the point of 
crulhing, by means of fort St. Catharine , which he had 
built to bridle that city. 

Though Henry met with many embarrafsments from his 
;reat lords, no prince was ever better ferved than he was 
y minifters. Upon the death of Chiverny , he had given 


cbancellorlhip to Pomp 


Of equal abilities and probity. 
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affairs 
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Rome with incomparable addrefs. The prefident Jeannln 
conducted the internal affairs of government with’great 
capacity, and a moderation that was entirely agreeable to 
Henry s difpofition; and the name of the duke of Sully, is 
to this day, but another appellation for a faithful minifter, 
an able financer, and a fincere friend to the perfon of his 
He mar- prince. Such was the ftate of Henry 7 s government, when 
ries Mary he finifhed his campaign in Savoy , and married his bride at 
de Medici. Lyons , to which city {he was conduced, with all the pomp 

and magnificence that France and Italy could exnibit. The 
duke of Savoy , by this time, perceiving that he was in danger l 
of being ftript of all his dominions, had recourfe to the 1 
mediation of the pope. He had been the dupe of his own 
refinements. The duke of Sully , a name by which he is ] 
better known than that of marquis of Rojni , not only advifed, j 
but conducted, the war, in his capacity of matter of the ord¬ 
nance. It was owing to him, that many places which the j 
duke of Savoy had deemed to be impregnable, were almoft 
inftantly taken ; and Henry , by his councils, about the 
time of his iecond marriage, {hewed himfelf to be well dif- 
pofed towards a treaty with the fame prince, whom he had, ] 
-in a manner, at his mercy. A treaty was, accordingly, ] 
concluded between Henry , and him, upon the terms that ! 
the former was pleafed to preferibe. I 

His nar- Though Henry was, in the eye world, thus fortunate and ’ 
row ef- victorious, yet no prince in his time efcaped fo many 
capes. attempts, as he did, of aflaflination and poifon. Three 

monks had been executed for plotting againft his life; and 
when he entered upon the war with Savoy , a woman had 
been burnt alive for undertaking to poifon him. Though 
the duke of Biron had ferved him nobly in the field, through 
the vanity of conqueft, yet the duke of Savoy had 
found means to flatter his foibles fo effectually, that he 
fecretlv brought him over to his intereft. Henry was above 
all fufpicion, and continued to employ him, both as a ge¬ 
neral, and an ambaflador, and was never tired of loading 
him with favours, though Biron requited them with info- 
lence and ingratitude. He employed the duke of Sully to 
come at the real fentiments of that great princefs queen 
Elizabeth , with regard to the affairs of the Low Countries ; 
which the duke effected, by pretending to make a tour to 
England , merely through curiofity. 

He The fiege of O/lend had, about this time, been under- 

marches taken by the archduke Albert ; and the following incident 
to Picardy. <vhich happened at Valladolid , had embroiled Henry with 

the court of Spain, His ambaflador, the count de la Rocbe- 
pot , had killed, upon the ftage, a Spanijh aCtor, who 
played the character of an officer, with his foot upon the 
neck of Francis I. and Henry , not fatisfied with the punifb- 
ment of the aCtor, had demanded farther fatisfaCtion, in fo 
peremptory a manner, that it inteieft'ed his holinefs in the 

difputc. 
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ilifpute, as a. mediator. Henry would not, perhaps, have 
profecured this affair fo warmiy, had he not oerceived that 
the count de Puentes, and the archduke Albert, had been 
intriguing with his fubjecls for furprizing MarfeilUs , and 
Metz ; and he thought himfelr fo highly concerned in the 
event of the fiege of Ojiend, that he went in perfon to 
Calais , and furveyed the ftate of his fortifications towards 
the Low Countries. Queen Elizabeth was, then, at Dover, 
and Ihe fent over Sir 'Thomas Edmonds , not only to compli¬ 
ment Henry, but to delire an interview with him upon the 
lea, offering to meet him half way ; but he declined the 
invitation, on pretence that her majefty’s health might 
luffer. The truth is, Henry diftrufted Elizabeth , and had 
l'ome apprehenfion that {he might carry him a prifoner to 
England, in order to be paid the great fums he owed her, 

»and to oblige him to give up Calais ; a meafure which (he 
had always at heart. Add to this, that Henry , who was 
naturally an ceconomiff, did not chufe to vie with the mag¬ 
nificence of the Englijh court. 

He broke, however, into his ufual frugal maxims on this He fends 
occafion, for he fent over marfhal Biron with a train of two Biron to 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen, the whole of his re- England '. 
tinue exceeding four hundred, to return his compliments to 
Elizabeth. ? 


We are now arrived at the raoft difficult and impenetra- His nepo- 
ble part of Henry $ hiftory. We have already mentioned tiations" 
the chara&er of the marfhal duke of Biron, Elizabeth there, 
found out nis weak fide, and predicted that his fate would 
be the fame with that of the earl of EJJex , whom file had 
beheaded fome time before Biron s arrival in England. Dur¬ 
ing Henry’s campaign in Savoy , Biron had received many 
applications, both from that duke, and the court of Spaiji, 
with promifes, even to the extent of his ambition, if he 
would betray the French army, and affift in dethroning 
Henry . Biron , upon refledlion, prefumptuous as he \vas, 
trembled at the thoughts of fuch engagements, confeffed to 
Henry the offers that had been made him, and alked his 
pardon for not having looner dilcovered them. It is un¬ 
certain what motive determined the king to truft him after 
this acknowledgement; for he leemed to_ do it in a more 
unreferved manner than before. The king very probably 
was afraid of him ; for when he fent him to England , he 
planted many fpies about his perfon, and the hrit intelli¬ 
gence of Biron s treafons Teems to have been communicated 
from thence to Henry. Whatever may be in this, it is He is 
certain, that Winwood, Elizabeth’s relident at Paris , was again em- 
entrufted by the duke of Sully with every Hep of the dif- bamuTed. 
coveries which either he or his mafter made, relating to 
his intrigues with Spain and Savoy. They founu that Biron, 
about the time of his Englijh ambaffy, had not only renewed 
his intrigues both with thofe two powers, but had entered 
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into a treafunable affodation with the duke o {Bouillon, and 
the count of Auvergne, who had accompanied him to Eng¬ 
land, to ftand by each other. This gave a fenfible alarm 
to Henry , who had about him a kind of political timidity, 
with regaid to the proteftants ; but could truft his fubjefts 
with his refentments againft Spain and Savoy .. He fuffered, 
on that account, Biron to proceed in his practices, and even 
gave him thirty thoufand crowns for his fervices in the 
wars of Savoy, and employed him in renewing his alliance 
with the Swifs cantons ; upon the birth of a dauphin, 
which happened about this time, and filled all France with 
extafies of joy. 

$irtb of a An heir to the crown ftrengthened the throne of Henry 
P&uphin. againft all intrigues, foreign, and domeftic. He inftituted 

a court of enquiry into the mifmanagements of his revenue, 
and received a magnificent ambaffy from the Othman em¬ 
peror, who complained that the duke of Mercaeur was the 
Aiiftrian general againft him j but Henry evaded giving him 
any fatisfadfion on that head, becaufe that duke was a vafl'al 
to the German empire as well as to France. By this time, 
marfhal Biron had, with a moft amazing addrefs, concluded 
a very advantageous treaty for his mafter with the Swifs 
cantons, which confirmed Henry in his opinion, that, what¬ 
ever dangerous appearances his conduit wore, he was 
faithful in his heart, and that he would ever remain fo, by 
keeping him employed. 

Henry s Henry was now at the period of his life and reign which 
weaknefles lhewed him to be much more capable of encountering ad- 

verfity, than improving profperity. Every little weaknefs 
of his difpofition now appeared, and was magnified beyond 
its real extent. His frugality, though neceffary for dif- 
charging his vaft debts, was conftrued into avarice and in¬ 
gratitude to his beft friends. His taxes, however necef¬ 
fary, were termed oppreflive, and he was obliged to move 
to Blots, Poitiers , and other places, to fupprefs the infur- 
recticns they created. The public difeontents were fo¬ 
mented by the agents of Spain, and Savoy , and even by the 
Jtalian attendants of his queen j fo that Henry was in a 
more perplexed fituation than he was when fighting for his 
life and kingdom. La Fin was Biron’s agent, and the 
duke of Sully made him fenfible that he was no ftrangerto 
the marlhal’s praftices ; upon which, la Fin, to fave him- 
felf, put into Henry’s hands the treafonable aflociatipn we 
have already mentioned. Henry, on this occafion, fhewed 
that he could difiemble as exquifitely as any of his moft 
fecret enemies, found that it was neceffary for him to take 
off Biron’s head. It is, however, not to be denied, that 
his unfteady, mean conduct in his amours, had given the 
public a contemptible idea of his perfon and morals, which 
|iac} extended itfejf fo every branch of his government. 
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While he was at Poitiers , he had fuch proofs of the reality 
of his danger from Biron, that he hurried to Fontainebleau , 
from whence he fent advices to queen Elizabeth , charging 
the duke of Bouillon , whom he knew (he favoured, with 
treafon. As he was afraid of proceeding capitally againft 
that duke, he defired him to remain about his perfon; but 
he firft efcaped to Chartres, and from thence to Geneva , the 
whole body of French hugonots making his caufe their own. 

Henry was far from being difpleafed at the duke’s efcape, as 
it carried with it the appearance of a confcioufnefs of guilt; 
but the duke of Epernon quieted all his fufpicions, by not 
only offering to remain about his perfon for fix months, 
but to give up his Tons as hoftages for his future behaviour. 

The only meafure Henry was now to take was to decoy Thq duke 
Biron, who was at his government of Burgundy, into his Biron 
power. For that purpofe he threw out feveral kind ex- con ° e ™ n ^ 
prefiions, in the hearing of thofe whom he knew to be the C£ f an< * 
marfhafs friends, and even accomplices; which when re- P ut 
ported to him, determined him to go to court, where he death, 
arrived on the thirteenth of June, the king being then at 
Fontainbleau. The king, on this occafion, behaved with 
unparallelled generofity. He employed the duke of Epernon , 
and Biron’s other friends, to let him know that he was fafe, 
if he made an ingenuous confeflion of his guilt; but 
Biron apfwered all applications of that kind, by laying his 
hand on his fword, and threatening deftruftion to his 
enemies. The king talked to him with his ufual affability 
and opennefs ; and made him fenfible that he was no 
ftranger to his practices; upon which both he, and the 
count of Auvergne, had concerted their efcape, but were 
prevented by their being arrefted the very day they were to 
have put it into execution. Biron was tried by a commiffion. 
of the parliament, before whom he appeared with a degree 
of infanity. Finding that all his arts did not avail him, 
when, on the twenty-feventh of July, he appeared before 
all the chambers of the parliament aflembled, the peers not 
chufing to aflift at the trial; he made fo moving and fo 
manly a defence, that the members were diflblved in fears; 
and it was thought, that had the vote been immediately 
put, he muft have been acquitted. But the king had gone 
too far to fuffer him to efcape; and two days after, he was 
condemned to death; which he fuffered with a pufillani- 
mity and confufion, that amazed the fpeftators, as he had 
always (hewn himfelf, in the greateft dangers, intrepid to a 
degree of infenfibility. Such was the end of the hero of 
whom the king ufed to fay, “ This is the ^ man whom I 

“ prefent to my friends, and to my enemies.” ^ 

Biron’ s death was attended with vaft difcoveries. The Confe- 
baron de Fontenelle, one of his accomplices, was broken quences of 

alive upon the wheel. The baron de Lux , his confident, the fame. 
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made 


the king found it 


proper to conceal them, becaul'e he thought the partied 
affe&ed were too great to be brought to juftice. The count 
of Auvergne was pardoned at the interceifion of h'.s lifter 
madam d*Ejiragues , and the king pretended that he paid 
that compliment to the only living male reprefentative of 
the houfe of Valois , the count being the natural fon of 
Charles IX. The French hiftorians have fcandaloufly con¬ 
cealed the important fervices of queen Elizabeth , when 
JBirons confpiracy was difcovered ; for it certainly was 
owing to her moderation, that the duke of Bouillon , and all 
the hugonots in France , did not then take arms ; in which 
they would have been fupported by Spain and Savoy. 

It was with horror the king looked back on the dangers 
he had eft aped; for it appeared, from the papers laid before 
him, that there fcarcely was a greac man in his court or 
kingdom, uncorrupted by foreign gold or promifes. Even 
Sully had been named among the dilcontented ; but by that 
we are only to underftand, the free open manner in which 
he taxed his matter's weaknefies with regard to women. 


The 


Europe 
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with 


baffadors, with compliments ; but they were difregarded. 
To prevent a return of the like dangers, the king nomi¬ 
nated the dauphin to the government of Burgundy , and 
the duke de Bellegrade to be his lieutenant. In the autumn 
of the year 1602, forty-two deputies from the Swi/s cantons 
and the Grifons appeared at Paris , and renewed their 


Henry 


them in all their pri¬ 


vileges ; but refufed to augment the annual fubfidies they 
received from his crown, which amounted to four hundred 
thoufand crowns. 

Though the king had fome miftaken notions with regard 
to perfonal courage, that gave too much countenance to 
the barbarous cuftora of duelling; yet there was now an 
abfolute neceflity for checking it, as four thouland of his 
iubjedti had been killed during one year, in fingle combats. 
An edidt therefore was publifhed, declaring duelling to be 
high treafon, and that ail quarrels of honour fliould be 
determined by the conftable and marshals of France. In 
that fame year Henry again fupported the people of Geneva 
againft the duke of Savoy, and the king of Spain , and pro¬ 
cured them fuch a peace as has ever iince preferved their 
liberties. In a journey he made to Metz , he relieved 
the inhabitants from the oppreflions of two of the 
duke of Epernons, the governor’s, lieutenants ; and be h-u! 
feveral conferences with the German princes, or their de¬ 
puties, concerning the favourite meafurc of his reign; the 
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>3otwithftanding all that has been faid of Henry's religion, His alii- 
|t is to this day uncertain whether he was not a thorough ance with 
and lincere convert to the church of Rome , and whether he king 
did not remain fo to the time of his death, whatever the po- James . 
Jitical motives of his converfion might originally have been. 

It is certain that, after his eftablifhment on the throne, and 
after he came to have a good underllanding with the fee of 

he found himfelf more at eafe with his Roman catho¬ 
lic, than his proteftant, fubjefts, who were perpetually up¬ 
braiding him with the obligations he owed them ; and, even 
after the publication of the edi£t of Nantes , demanded„pri- 
yileges that he could not grant them conftftently with' the 
duty he owed to his own dignity and fafety. His weaknefs,' 


however, in readmitting, as he did, at this time, the je- 
ijiits into his dominions, is inexcufable; efpecially as it was 
againft the fenfe even of his Roman catholic fubjecls. The 
belt apology that can be made for Henry , on the head of re¬ 
ligion, is, that he found it would be dangerous for him to 
aft oiherwife than he did. 

He was greatly affli£ted with the news of queen Eliza¬ 
beth's death j and, as foon as he recovered from a dangerous 
indifpofition with which he was feized about the fame time, 
he fent over the duke of Sully to manage his concerns with 
her fucceflor king James, with whom he was not upon very 
good terms. The great plan of Stilly's negotiation was to 
prevent any connexions being formed between James and 
the houfe of Aujlria ; and, to flatter James , Sully was in- 
ftrufted to hint to him, that he might, if he pleafed, render 
himfelf the head and protestor of the proteftant party in 
Europe. 

The count of Arembcrg was then at the Englijb court on 
the part of the archduke, and had actually laid before James 
propofals for a treaty ; which Barnevcldt , the ambaflador 
from the States-general, endeavoured all he could to tra- 
verfe. Sir Robert Cecil was the Englijb fecretary of ftate, 
and, in political abilities, perhaps, not inferior to Sully ; 
but he was warped by a partiality for Spain. Earnevelclt 
made Sully fenfible of this, and the latter refufed to treat 
with any but James himfelf j with whom he managed fo 
artfully, that James checked Cecil for being an enemy to 
France ; and a treaty was actually concluded at Hampton- 
court, ofFenftve and defenfive, between the two crowns j 
who agreed, at the fame time, to fupport the States-general 
againft the crown of Spain and the archduke. 

Sully , upon his return to France , was cenfured for his Conduft 
management in this treaty ; but he had taken the precau- of Sully . 
tion to ohtain his inftru&ions from Henry , under his own 
hand ; and that king, by procuring the name of antichrift, 
which flood in the proteftant confeffion of faith for the 
pope, to be ftruck out, and reftoring the jefuits to France , 

loon made his peace with the court of Rome . 


It 
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It was about this time that Henry proje&ed the fettleoient 
of the province of Canada , which was ftrongly oppofed by 
his minifter, Sully ; wIjo foretold, that it would prove no 
other than a drain to the population and riches of the na¬ 
tion. Whether the king or his minifter were in the right, 
may be juftly queftioned ; but, in our opinion, that fettle- 
ment was of much greater detriment than advantage to 
France ; which was owing to two reafons. The firft is, 
that the French were void of the true principles and fpirit 
of colonization : the next is, that the colony itfelf proved 
no other than a province of the jefuits. Their intereft at 
court prevented the colonifts from taking any advantage of 
their fettlement; nor did the benefit which the crown drew 
from it ever anfwer the expence of the plantation. 
Difcovery The death of the king’s filter, the dutchefs of Bar , who 
©f new was a fincere proteftant, was a frefh matter of afRictioii to 
treafons. Henry ; whofe ambaffador at Madrid , at this time, difeo- 

vered that all his fecrets were betrayed to the Spanijb mini- 
ftry by one Hole , an under fecretary to Monjieur de Villero y, 
the principal fecretary of ftate. The court of Spain fu- 
fpetted the difcovery, and put Hde upon his guard ; but be 
is faid to have been drowned in endeavouring to make his 
efcape. This affair is ftill dark. Sully thought that Villeroy 
himfelf was in the fecret; but he vindicated himfelf in pub¬ 
lic, in a printed apology; and Henry feems to have believed 
him, by reftoring to him his friendfhip and place at the 
council-board. Whatever may have been in this, the Spa¬ 
niards no fooner made a peace with Great Britain , than they 
impofed a tax of thirty per cent, upon all French goods; 
which amounted to a prohibition of them. Henry , upon 
that, forbade all commerce with Spain. The difference was 
adjufted by the pope, and the prohibitions, on both Tides, 
were withdrawn. 


Sully* s 


It was fortunate for Henry that fuch a man as the duke 


great fer- of Sully was his firft minifter, and a proteftant at the fame 
vices. time. The dukes of Bouillon and Trimouille encouraged the 

factious fpirit of the hugonots ; and Henry was obliged to 
counterbalance their credit, by giving the government of 
Foitoif. to Sully , who foon put a ftop to their cabals. On 
the other hand, Henry’s marriage proved to him a continual 
fource of difquiet. He was too generous in his nature to 
treat his queen ill, notwithftanding the vaft provocations 
fhe gave him from her wayward, peevifh, jealous difpofi- 
tion; and yet he found it dangerous to indulge her with 
any degree of confidence, becaufe he knew that fhe was 
weak enough todifeover all his fecrets to her hungry Italian 
dependents, who fold them to the court of Spain. Henry 
had often threatened to difmifs them ; but he was as often 
intimidated by the court of Ro?ne, whofe friendfhip he 
found actually neceflary for bis quiet; and even D’OJJaU 

his great negotiator there, was fufpetted of being too vio¬ 
lent 
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lent a churchman, and of endeavouring to revive in Henry 
the perfecuting fpirit of the Valois family. 

The vexations, however, which he received from his Henry* s 
queen, were far more tolerable than the infolence of his diftrefies, 
jniilrefs d’Entragues , whom he had created marchionefs de who parts 
Ytrneuil , and who treated him with an equal degree of rude- with his 
jiels and ridicule. Her arrogance, at Ian, became fo infup- mifhefs. 
portable, that Henry gave her twenty thoufand crowns for 
thepromife of marriage he had ftgned with her ; and con¬ 
futed to make her father, d' Entr agues, a marfhal of France ; 
upon which, (he retired to a private life. 

It was not long before it was difcovered, that {he and her Her fami- 
brother, the count d' Auvergne^ and all her family, were Jy’s con- 
known to be engaged in the moft dangerous praftices againft fpiracy 
the king and his ftate. The count, under pretence of be- and pil¬ 
ing a fpy upon the court of Spain , had betrayed to that mi- nifhraent. 
nitlry all Henry's fecrets that had been communicated to 
him by his filler. He was, with fome difficulty, made pri- 
foner; and fent to the room which Biron ,had poflefled in 
the baftile. Old d' Entragues, and one Morgan , an EngliJ})- 
mn , were found to be concerned in the treafon ; and Henry 
ordered the procefs of all the parties to be made out before 
the parliament, feemingly with an intention that they 
{hould experience the rigour of juftice. The proofs were 
plain againft them ; the count d* Auvergne , old d' Entr agues y 
and Morgan , were condemned to lofe their heads ; and the 
marchionefs de Vcmeuil to be £hut up in a convent. None 
of thofe fentences were executed. Some doubts were fug- 
gefted by the Spanif)b faction at Rome , whether their crimes 
amounted to high-treafon. The count cTAuvergne was 
condemned to imprifonment for life ; the marchionefs and 
her father to refide upon their own eftates; and Morgan was 
bar. i filed France. 

Henry continued to meet with equal, if not more fevere. He is em* 
vexations from the quarter of proteftantifm. The heads of broiled * 
his hugonot fubje£Is, befides the dukes of Bouillon and 7 W- with the 
mouiile , were Lefdiguieres , du PleJJis Mornay , and Aubigni. proteft- 
They thought that they were not I'ufficiently fecured in the ants, 
pofleffion of their privileges ; and they pretended to forefee 
what afterwards happened, that a bigotted prince, upon the 
throne of France , might revoke the edict of Nantes ; upon 
which they had recourfe to their old fcheme of an afl'oeia- 
tion. The king obtained a copy of it, and the duke of Sully 
was ordered to affift in their fynod at Cbatelleraud j where 
he expofed the dangerous and treasonable nature of their 
proceedings fo eftedtually, that they were aftiamed of the 
fcheme, and it was dropped by the more underftanding parr 
of the aflembly. It unaccountably happened, that even 
the bigotted court of Spain was always ready to fupport the 
French hugonots in the uneaiinefs they gave to Hnry, who 
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no longer hefitated to proceed againft the duke of Bouillon 
with firmnefs and feverity. 

He re- Henry’s firft wife, Margaret of Valois, was ftill alive, and 

duces the proved to be one of the moil: loyal of his fubje&s. She h^d 


duke of 

Bouillon, 


fhe 


"g; 
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and he rewarded her not only with a great part of the count 
d’Auvergne ’s forfeited eftate, but with a licence to live tt 
Paris. Some of the proteftant confpirators. 


who 


Henry 


Spaniards 


were 


| ^ ^ 0 — ^ 
an army to reduce the eftates and places belonging to the 

duke of Bouillon, and thofe of his other fubje&s, who were 

engaged in dangerous practices with the Spaniards. The 

duke was in no condition to refift him. He ordered his 


Henry 


leges, furprized the king by a deputation, inviting him to 
their city ; and offered to beat down their gates if they 
were not Efficiently wide for his reception. Henry was 
pleafed with the compliment, accepted the invitation, and 
left Rochelle with a high opinion of the politenefs and loy¬ 
alty of its inhabitants. 

The punifhment of the confpirators in other parts of 
France was, all this while, going on. It was difeovered that 
two brothers, who were gentlemen of fome figure in Pro- 


vence 


Mar 


Spaniards 


great eminence in Mar fellies, for offering to betray that city 
to the catholic king. Towards the latter end of the year 

afl'affinated 


being 


by one 


1605, Henry narrowly efcaped 
ffobn Lifle, who proving to be a lunatic, was punifhed only 
by being fhut up in a mad-houfe. 

The duke of Bouillon’s fubmiffions were far from remov¬ 
ing Henry’s apprehenfions, and he took the fpirited refolu- 
tion to lay hold of Sedan icfelf. The duke of Sully, as mafter 
of the ordnance, was ordered to prepare a train of artillery 

m «• % m i it . t 1.111 r 1 
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Swifs cantons, and the 
but they all failed him; 


for the expedition. The 

fu 
Sp 

and, upon Henry’s advancing againft Sedan, he threw him- 
fclf upon the king’s mercy, who pardoned him for all of¬ 
fences againft his perfon and government; while the other 
confented that the king fliould garrifon Sedan for four years; 
but he knew fo well how to work upon Henry’s generofity 
and opennefs, that the latter withdrew his garrifon in a 
month’s time; and, when the duke waited upon him at Pa¬ 
ris* he received him into his favour. 

The king, after this, ventured upon feveral vigorous 

meafures, which he durft not complete before. He ere&ed 

a new 
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anew chamber for calling the financers, thofe leeches of 
his people, to account; and he obliged them to difgorge fix 
hundred thoufand crowns of their ill-got gains. Upon the 
birth of his fecond fon, the duke of Orleans, he rendered 
himfelf more independent than he was before upon the 
princes of his blood. The chief of thefe were, the prince 
of Conde, who would have fucceeded Henry , had he died 
without male iffue, the prince of Conti, and the count of 
SoiJJons , his brother; but none of them were of abilities 
futiicient to acquire popularity. About this time, his 
former queen, Margaret , recovered great eftates in her own 
right, before the parliaments of Tholoufe and Paris ; but fhe 
converted their revenues into a penfion, and conveyed the 
lands to the dauphin. When Henry was thus juft begin¬ 
ning to tafte felicity as a king, he and his queen, with the 
dukes of Vendofme, and Montpenjier , with the princefs of 
Conti , in their return from St.Germains, were in the moft im¬ 
minent danger of being <1*owned, by the king’s horfes fall¬ 
ing into the water, and pulling the coach after them. The 
king was faved by fwimming, and the fieur de Cbajlencraye, 
dragged the queen out by the hair of her head. 

All the excellent qualities of the king could not defend Henry's 
him from a kind of perfonal contempt which his fubjeCbs growing' 
contratfted for him, on account of bis growing weaknefs weaknefs 
for women. He relapfed into his former fondnefs for the for women 
marchionefs de Verncnil , and he conferred the title of 
countefs de Moret , upon a new miftrefs. The nereflities 
he had encountered during his youth,- and the payment of 
the vaft debts he had contracted, made him too fenfible of 
the value of money, which he was daily accumulating. 

In this he was not a little encouraged by the duke of Sully, 
who was blamed for winking too much at the oppreffions 
of the people by the under farmers, that he might lqueeze 
money out of them, which did not go back to the injured 
fuhjeCr, but went into the king’s coffers. This failing in 
Henry's government gave a vaft advantage to <$'tilery, the 
keeper of the feals, and to fecretary Villeroy ; both of them 
enemies to Sully, who had no protection, but the private 
opinion the king had of his honefty and abilities. Thefe 
rendered him one of the moft ufcful minifters any king 
ever had. They maintained his credit among the pro- 
teftants, who, in general, thought him too moderate ; but 
his candour and ftrength of reafoning were fuch, that he 
always carried through the king’s meafures in their affem- 
blies at Rochelle. 

Henry, in his goverment, feems to have prepofed his great He imi- 
cotemporary queen Elizabeth, as his model. His council- tatesqueen 
board, as already hinted, was compofed of different parties, Elizabeth. 

and all of them had freedom of debate. The conduCt of the 

* 

proteftants, who expeCted from him greater favours than he 

could 
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could grant them* had Toured him too much, and gave Va$ 
advantages td the Spariijb and popffh party. According to 
the French authors, who are not di(countenanced by others, 
he had Tome view of bringing the Dutch , who, in 1607, 
were in great diftrefs, to implore his protection. Bameveidt , 
and the Dutch patriots, fufpeCted this* and took meafures 
for difappointing it; for they treated with the archduke, as 
a Tree flate, and united themTelves at the fame time to the 
king of England.' Henry finding his fcheme not practica¬ 
ble, Tent the prefident jednnin , to afltft his refident Buzen - j 
val , at the Hague, in forming a definitive treaty between ' 
himfelf, and the* States General as a fovereigri power. The 
French minifters acquitted themTelves to admiration. By 
this treaty, Henry engaged to lend the ftates ten thoufand 
men, if they were attacked, and the ftates were to lend 
him five thoufand men in the like exigency, either by Tea 
or land. This was a wife meafure, as it rendered the do¬ 
minions of the ftates a barrier to thofe of Henry againft 
the power of Spain y in the L01O Countries. 

His pub- The king often differed with his great minifter, Sully, in 
Jiclpiric. matters of internal policy. His views were now more! 

enlarged than thofe of Sully , who had too contracted notions 
of national improvements, that were attended by expence< | 
The king thought no expence too great that could pro¬ 
mote them. Befides the introduction of filk worms, he laid 
out large Turns on the encouragement of tapeftry weaving* 
and the linnen manufacture ; two branches of trade that 
have been fince of immenfe profit to France. The king’s 
public fpirit in this was the more remarkable, as the 
bounties were originally given to foreigners; nor did the 
returns immediately accrue to his coffers. While he was 
thus intent on his domeftic affairs, he did not forget his 
patrimonial eftates, which, all but thofe which lay in Bearn , j 
he united to the crown of France. The birth of a third 
fon, who had the title of duke of Anjou , was an additional 
felicity to Henry’s government, and the court of Spain y now I 
aimed at very near connections with him ; in which they 
were but too much encouraged by their party in the cabi¬ 
net. Don Pedro de Toledo, one of the minfters of Philip 
III. propofed to Henry a double match, between the 
dauphin and his daughter, and between his eldeft fon and 
Henry’s daughter, as a prelude to a catholic league for over¬ 
awing the French hugonots ; and in the end, all the pro- 
teftants in Europe. Henry gave no encouragement for thofe 
propofitions ; and his difquietude, while the Spaniard re- 
inained at Parity was vifible to all about him. Even his 
fubjeCts remembered To much of the Spanijh practices, that 
during his abode there, the public was entertained with 
little but plots, confpiracies, and attempts againft the 
king’s life, by fteel ? poifon, or magic, and the ridiculous 

accufation 

A 
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atcufation of the latter brought fome innocent, but bufy, 
people to the fcaffold. 

Henry's deliverance from his apprehenfions of Spain was and pri- 
far from contributing to his private felicity. The queen vate un- 
\vas continually intriguing againft his quiet, on account of happinefs. 
the marchionefs of Verneuil regaining her afcendancy in his 
affections. His diftruft of the proteftants encreafed every 
day ; and made him reject a project for receiving into his 
dominions fix hundred thoufand Spani/b Moors , who offered 
to become his fubje&s, and to improve the lands of France . 

Henry , in this impolitic refufal, was not a little influenced 
by the court of Ro?ne ; and, towards the latter part of his 
reign, his jealoufy of the proteftants encreafed. Though 
he loved and efteemed Sully, he could not bear the thought 
of his continuing to be a proteftant; and he offered to 
give his fon, the marquis of Rofni, his natural daughter, 
in marriage, with vaft fums in money and eftates, together 
with the reverfion of the conftable’s fword, upon the death 
of Montmorenci , to the duke himfelf, provided he and his 
fon would turn Roman catholics. That wife minifter de¬ 
clined this offer, and demonftrated to his mafter that he 
could ferve him much more effectually by remaining a 
proteftant. 

We have already related the differences between there- Vol.X. 
public of Venice and pope Paul II. which were compromif- p. 307, 
ed by Henry , whom the pope now confidered as the only 308. 
friend he had amongft the European princes ; and in faCt, 

Henry thereby prevented the Venetians from throwing off 
the papal yoke. He was now at the time of life that 
requires eafe and fecurity; but both were interrupted by 
his own reftlefs paffion. He brought about a marriage be¬ 
tween the prince of Conde , who had been betrothed to the 
duke of Maine's daughter, and the daughter of the confta- 
ble Montmorenci , who was to have married BaJJompierrc. 

Henry’s view in this was, that he might indulge a violent Hispaffion 
paffion that he had conceived for the young princefs, whofe for the 
hufband he thought would be tradable on that head. This princefs of 
d°tage, however he endeavoured to conceal it, encreafed Conde, 
his domcftic difquiets, which were augmented by the jea¬ 
loufy entertained by the States General of his power 5 and Vol. IX. 
which we have elfewhere treated of. p. 343. 

Henry's minifter, Jeamiin, conquered all the oppofitiori Account 
he met with in the Low Countries ; and if we are to believe of his 
the hints thrown out by the duke of Sully, and the other great 
hiftorians of the time, Jeannin had orders to agree, on any fcheme. 
terms, to a truce between the archduke and the ftates, that 
Henry might be at liberty to turn his thoughts to the moft 
important concern of his life, that of humbling the houfe 
of Aujlria . Henry durft not difoblige the pope, and the ca¬ 
tholic party in his council, of which the queen was the 
Head, was perpetually exciting him to feverity againft the 
V01. XI. F f proteftants, 
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proteftants, which muft have been equally dangerous to his 
repofe. He faw, that not only the tranquility of his kingdom, 
but the legitimacy of his children, depended on his continu¬ 
ing to acknowledge the papal power, while at the fame 
time he was firmly convinced that his fafety depended on 
humbling its two chief fupports, the German, and the 
Spanijb, branches of the houfe of Aujlria. He propofed to 
do this by reftoring the Hungarians , and Bohemians, to their 
liberties, and by protecting the (ierman princes in their 
opposition to the emperorj as well as by circumfcribing 
the power of Spain in the Low Countries, and on the fide of 
Savoy. It was with this view, if we are to believe the fame 


Hen ry 


his vaft treafures, and 


ibid. 
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endeavoured to unite all his fubjects in his great defign. 

The death of the duke of Cleves , without iffue, gave 
Henry a plaufible opportunity for putting the mighty 
machine in motion. The duke of Sully, however, on this 
occafion, enters upon fome very extraordinary difeuffions, 
which we (hall juft mention in general ; for indeed they 
are too chimerical to be particularized. He tell us, that 


Henry 
the p< 
which 


Europe 


kind of republic, (a notion 


the conftitution of antient Greece ) ; by which means not 


only the power 


Ottoman empire overthrown. Th 


Aujlria might be limited, but the 


His ridi- 


was to have 

\ 

been formed by a new partition of power among the 
European potentates, of whom France was to have been 
the head ; but without any other advantage accruing to 
her, than the glory of having planned fo noble a fyftem. 
We need nor detain our reader with any obfervation on 
the impracticability of this fcheme, however plaufible it 
was. 

It was the fate of Henry to fuffer the moft abjeCt mean- 
culous in- neffes to mingle with his moft elevated purpofes. The ro- 
trigue mantic projeCt already mentioned, is not fo incredible as 
with the that the prodigious armaments he had on foot, were put 
princefs of in motion by the inordinate, but ridiculous paffion, be 
Conde. continued to entertain for the princefs of Conde , and which 

was now fo notorious, that it effeCted a kind of a reconci¬ 
liation between the queen and the marchionefs of Vtrneml 
The prince had carried his wife into Picardy ; and the king 
was difeovered in attempting to vifit her in difguife. The 
prince foon after came to court, and the king, in violation 
of all decency, ordered that his princefs fhould attend him. 
The prince pretended to comply $ but on the laft of No¬ 
vember, carried her to Landreci, which belonged to the 


archduke. The 


He fent Prajh 


Albert 


intimidatec 
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intimidated him from giving his protection to the illuftrious 
pair, had he not been reaflured by Spinola,. who perfuaded 
him to invite them to Brufjels. This drove the king into 
all the fury and vexation of a capricious tyrant. The 
effeCts of a formal declaration of war would have been too 
How for his purpofe, and the marquis Cmuvres y the prince 
of Condi s confident, was fent to carry off the princefs, if 
he failed in perfuading him to return, under pretext of 
putting her into the hands of madam de Angoulefme , who 
had brought her up. The king unguardedly difcovered 
this fcheme, which he imagined could not fail, to his queen, 
who found means to put the marquis of Spinola upon his 
guard; and, a few hours before the plot was to have been 
executed, the archdutchefs, at his requeff, fecured her in 
his own palace. The king funk into childifhnefs at the 
difappointment; and the public imagined that the double dif- 
patch which was now employed in his military preparations, 
was with a view to his recovering poffeffion of the princefs. 

We (hall not amufe the reader, inftead of informing him. He raifes 
about all the preparatory fteps faid to have been taken by a great 
the king for the accomplifhment of his favourite league, army. 
Some of the faCts are not fufficiently authenticated ; others 
are too chimerical for belief, and a cloud of incertainty 
hangs over the whole. The king’s vaft armaments, how¬ 
ever, can admit of no doubt. His army confifted of forty 
thoufand excellent troops, commanded by veteran officers, 
under himfelf, who was now the moft experienced general 
in Europe. Befidcs thefe,the king had taken a large body of 
Swifs into his pay, and was to have been joined by a great 
number of volunteers raifed among the noblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen of France ; and he had already ordered a large body 
of troops to defile towards Juliers , to fupport the princes of 
the league in oppofing archduke Lecplold’s commiffion, by 
virtue of which he had feized, in the emperor’s name, that 
dutchy, and that of Cleves. The fiege of Juliers , by this 
time, had been refolved upon by the proteftant princes, 
while the courts of Madrid and Brujfels remained uncon¬ 
cerned fpe<Slators. Archduke Albert durft not refufe Henry 
a paffage through his dominions again d Juliers ; but Henry y 
all this time, remained at Paris , in a moft diffracted ftate 
of mind. The prince of Conde had efcaped from Germany , 
and from thence to Milan y where the conde de Fuentcs y the 
Spanijb governor, by his court’s order, gave out that the 
children whom Henry had by Mary of Medici , being ille¬ 
gitimate, the prince was to be confidered as next heir to 
the crown of France. This did not give Henry fo much 
concern as a certain inward dread, which, according to 
the duke of Sully , hung at this time upon his fpirits, or 
meeting an untimely end, and that too in a coach. Not- 
withftanding that, Henry concerted with the duke of Sully , 
and his other minifters, a plan for carrying his great ichemo 
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into execution ; but all Europe was amazed on hearing thst 
his grand army, preceded by fifty pieces of brafs cannon, 
the greateft train of artillery that ever had been known, 
was to march through Luxembourgb, againft fo contemptible 
an enemy as archduke Leopold , and fo poorly fortified a 
town as Juliers j which the proteftant league was able to 
have reduced. 


His queen The means taken by the king for fecuring the tranquility 
crowned, of his kingdom, during his abfence, were proportioned to 
and pre- the fuppofed importance of his expedition, and the gover- 
fages of nor of every province was affigned a council to aflift him, 
his death, while Sully allured the king, that he might command forty 

millions in ready money. Before his departure, the queen, 
influenced, perhaps, by the reports of the Spaniards , con¬ 
cerning her childrens illegitimacy, exprefl'cd a violent 
defire to be crowned. The duke of Sully knew the parade 
and expence of fuch a ceremony to be difagreeable to the 
king, and would have oppofed it ; but the queen prevailed, 
and fhe was crowned on the thirteenth of May , at Senlis , 
by the cardinal de joyeufe. Every circumftance relating to 
the fate of fo great a prince as Henry IV. is thought to be 
of importance j but thofe preceding his death were fo va¬ 
rious, and fome of them fo unaccountable, that we cannot 


He is 
murdered 
by Ra- 
•valliac . 


infert them without tranfgreffing our propofed bounds. 
The chief is, that Henry was heard to fay, foftly, tc My 
God, what is this within me, that will not let me be at reft !’* 
Th e ceremony of the queen’s coronation was next day to 
have been followed by her public entry into Paris ; and 
the king was defirous to fee the preparations and triumphal 
arches that were erecting. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, on the fourteenth 
of May , dinner being over, the king went in his coach, 
with the dukes of Epernon , and Montba$on, the marquifles 
de la Force , and Mirebeau , and mefiieurs de Ravardin y Ro~ 


quelan , and Liancourt. The coachman was ordered to drive 
to the crofs of Tiroy , and from thence to the church-yard 
of St. Innocent , from whence it turned into the narrow ftreet 


of la Ferroniere , where it was ftopt by two carts meeting. 
The king had fent his guards before ; one of his pages was 
bufy before the coach horfes in clearing the paflage; another 
was behind, tying his garter, and the reft had gone round 
by the church-yard. While the coach was thus ftopt, a 
young man, named Ravalliac , who had for fome time medi¬ 
tated the murder, ftept upon one of the fpokes of the 
hind wheel, and aimed a-crofs the duke of Epernon , a blow, 
with a knife, which ftruck the king, and he Called out, 
“I am wounced.” The aflaflin, with amazing quicknefs, 
repeated the blow, which divided the vena cava , and 
proved inftantly mortal. Ravalliac might have efcaped had 
he thrown the bloody knife under the coach and run oft; 

but he remained ftupified as it were, upon the fpoke, and 

the 
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{be duke of Epernon having prevented a gentleman from 
killing him, ordered the coach doors to be drawn up, and 
the body was reconduCted to the Louvre. Thus died, by 
the hand of an aflaffin, Henry IV. in the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign over Navarre , the twenty-firft aver France-, and 
the fifty-eighth of his age ; and his body was interred on 
the twenty-ninth of 'June. 

The bright fide of Henry's character is eafily known by His cha- 
theprodigious difficulties he furmounted in his own perfon, rafter, 
before he made his way to the crown of France ; and by the 
happy ftate to which he raifed his fubjeCts, whom he dearly 
loved, from anarchy, and mifery of every kind. His ftrong 
propenfity to gaming arofe from his love of money; buc 
no prince was more excufable than he was in that refpeCt. 

He reflected on the diftrefles which the low Bate of their 
finances had brought upon his predecefTors; and he be¬ 
llowed vaft fums, not only upon magnificent palaces, and 
public works, but in the encouragement of commerce, 
manufactures, and the fine arts. He was mafter of ready 
wit, and his ftile, both in fpeaking and writing, was flowing 
and manly. He railly’d, (efpecially his own foibles) with a 
good grace ; fo that they who knew him, were not 
{hocked at a certain levity he indulged in his behaviour, 
and vanity of felf applaufe, that would have appeared ridi¬ 
culous in any other man. We have already taken notice of 
his paffion for women ; but we cannot think, with his en- 
eomiafts, that it did noton fomeoccaftons affeCt the affairs 
of his government. Not only he, but his minifter, Sully, 
were weak enough to believe in judicial aftroiogy ; but it 
was a weaknefs in common with the greateft names on the 
continent of Europe. The franknefs and generofity of 
Henry’s temper, made almoft all his fubjefts his friends 
before his death ; for though he was a deep politician, he 
never was known to forfeit his word when be paffed it ill 

favour either of a doubtful friend, or a reconciled enemy. 

Henry had no iffuc by bis firft queen, Margaret of Valois . andiiiue 

By his fecond wife, Mary de Medici , he had the dauphin, 
the duke of Orleans , who died the year after himfelf, and 
a third fon, Gaft on, who fucceeded to the title of Orleans. 

He had likewife three daughters, Elizabeth , married to 
Philip IV. of Spain ; ChrijUna , the wife of Amadeus, duke 
of Savoy ; and Henrietta Maria , the queen confort of 
Charles I. of England. His iffue by his miftreffes, was fo 
numerous, (and perhaps, fo uncertain likewife) that their 
names cannot be admitted here. In bis perfon, Henry was 
among the talleft of the middle fized men. His face is 
well known by his pictures, which are faid to have a {Hik¬ 
ing refemblance ; and though he made very free with his 
conftitution, yet the gout was almofl: the only difeafe that 

gave him difquiet, 

ff 9 Lewus 
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Lewis XIII. furnamed the Juft, 


Doubts 
concerng- 
ing his 
murder. 


His ten 
wilhes. 


T HE public is, to this day, greatly divided with regard 

to the original authors ot the aflfaffination of Henry 
IV. Though it is almoft certain, that j Ravalliac had no 
accomplices, and was actuated only by his own difturbed 
brain, which had fuggefted to him, that it was lawful to 
kill the king, becaufe he tolerated two religions in his 
dominions ; and that the vaft preparations he was making 
were intended againft the pope ; yet it is certain, there was 
fomewhat very fufpicious in the unconcerned behaviour of 
the Spaniards before his death ; and the Jefuits were not 
thought to be blamelefs. • 

It is a known fa£t, that Henry ufed to exprefs himfelf to 
be extremely earned in accomplilhing ten things, which he 
called his wilhes. The firft was, that he might obtain the 
grace and afiiftance of God ; the fecond, that he might die 
in the full pofieffion of his fenfes ; the third, that he might 
fecure the exercife of the proteftant religion ; the fourth, 
that he might obtain a divorce from his wife, Margaret ; 
the fifth, that he might reftore France to her ancient glory; 
the fixth, that he might recover Navarre , Flanders , or 
Artois , fiom the Spaniards ; the fevenrh, that he might gain 
in perfon, one victory over the king of Spain , and another 
over the Ottoman emperor; the eighth, that he might re¬ 
duce his proteftant fubje£ts to their duty, without making 
ufe of violence; the ninth, that his great dukes of Epernon , 
Bouillon , and Trimouille , fhould be fo far humbled as to 
implore his clemency; and the laft, that he might live to 
execute his great defign. It is on account of the three laft 
of thofe wilhes that we have referved them for this place. 

The proteftants, at the time of Henry % death, enjoyed a 
ftate of independency, which might have been dangerous 
to any other prince but Henry , who, by the good faith he 
had always obferved towards them, entirely conciliated 
their afte&ions. The dukes of Bouillon , and Triotimille , 
behaved as became good fubjetfts; but the character, and 
condutft, of the duke of Epernon is almoft lingular in hiftory. 
He had, as we have already feen, been raifed by the 
partial favour of Henry III. but through all the remaining 
part of his lift, he feetned to forget that he had ever been 
a fubject, or that he had any fuptrior. He long maintain¬ 
ed himfelf, without any connections, againft the leaguers, 
the royal, the proteftant, and the patriot parties in France 
and Henry , at the time of his death, both refpc&ed and 
feared him, having raifed him to be colonel general of his 
infantry. This ftream of good fortune was owing to 
Epernon $ known intrepidity; and even his pride, for which 
he was more noted than any man of his time, contributed 

towards 
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towards it; for Henry , and the public, thought it to be of 
fuch a nature as cid not fuller him to (loop to dilfimulation, 
or meanntfs. As to Henry’s grand defign, the laft of his 
wilhes, it was now a heavy lump, that could not be re¬ 
animated but by his fpirit. All knowledge of it, with cer¬ 
tainty, was, its having the redudtion of the houfe of Aujiria 
for its capital object. 

The prince of Con tie remained Hill abfent from court. The 
and the count o' Sotffons had retired from it in difgufl before queen de* 
Henry’s death. T he a Silence of thofe two great princes of dared re- 
the biood was of infinite fervice to the queen-mother, gent, 
who fcon recovered from the grief into which her hufband’s 
murder had thrown her; and tne duke of Epernon , the very 
evening of Hen'ys death, entering, with his hand upon his 
fword, the room where the parliament was afiemb|ed s 
obliged the members to declare the queen regent, by which 
they exceeded the oonftirutior.nl powers invefied in them ; 
bccaufe fuch a dc< hi: uion ought only to have come from 
an afiembly of 'he Rates. The duke of Sully thought the 
complexion of t >•: courc was fo little favourable to hirnfelf, 
and the pioieftaits, that he retred to his government of 
the Baftiie, with a resolution to have held it out, if mat¬ 
ters had come to extremity ; but the edi£l of Nantes being 
confirmed, and a favourable proclamation for the pro- 
teftants being publifhed, the duke went to court, and was 
well received. 

Th lay after Henry's, death, the young king held a bed The king 
of ju'ti e, in which, the tutorfhip, and regency, was fo-holds a 
lemnly confirmed to the queen; but it was remarkable, bed of 
the'm chancellor Sillery , who was the queen’s declared juftice. 
panizan, collected the votes of the prefidents of the par¬ 
liament, before thofe of the princes of the blood, or the 
peirs. Tne punifhment of the late king’s murder was 
next taken into confederation. The relation of the dread- 
fuldeath the aiTailin fufFcred, his examinations, his anfwers, 
and the conjectures about thofe who employed him, have 
filled up volumes, but are matters rather of curiofity than 
information ; and the con trad i&ions and uncertainty that 
mingle witn them, render them unfit for general hiftory. 

It is certain, that the furious enthufiafm with which Ra- 
valliac was pofiefTed, fufficiently accounts for Henry’s, 
murder, without our having recourle to any other fug- 
geftions, however plaufible they may appear. The prince 
of Conde was at Milan , when Henry was murdered ; but 
firmly refilled all the addrefles made him by the conde de 
Fuentes , to fet up a claim to the crown. The count of 
Soiffons had already returned to Paris , where^ the queen 
gained him over to her intereft ; and he was followed by 
the prince of Conde , who being poor, accented of large 
appointments, and was quieted ; fo great was the influence. 

F f 4. of 
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of the vaft fums which fell into the queen’s hands upon 
her hufband’s death. The council of regency was nu¬ 
merous, but the queen regent was chiefly CneXed in the 
choice of her cabinet council, by Conchini, who was made 
marquis d’Ancre, and his wife, who was, in a manner, the 
queen’s foie favourite ; both of them Italians . 

State of When the execution of the late king’s grand deflgn came 
France, under the conftderation of the cabinet, they found 

themfelves greatly embarraffed. Henry's connections with 
the German princes, and the king of England, had gone 
fo far, that twelve thoufand men were fent, under the 
marfhal de la Cbatre , towards Juliers , but that city was re¬ 
duced by the proteftants, before the French troops arrived. 
The plan of the French court was pacific, and they intimat¬ 
ed the fame to James, who fent over the lord IVotton, as his 
ambaflador, to Paris . James, at the fame time, entered into 
a league ofFenfive and defenfive with France ; and Boderie , 
the French ambaflador at London, paid him fixty thoufand 
crowns. The connexions of religion had been, during the 
late reign, difufed in France ; but they were now refumed, 
and the queen attached herfelf to the courts oi Rome,Madrid, 
and Florence - The duke of Savoy, with whom the late 
king had entered into very flrong engagements, was left to 
the mercy of Spain, and obliged to fend his fon, prince 
Philibert, to afk pardon of that court. As to the queen, 
fhe behaved with great addrefs, and affeXed moderation 
towards all parties. 

The king The cardinal Joyeufe crowned the king at Rheims on the 
frowned, feventeenth of October ; and, to all appearance, the duke of 

Epernon , who was above joining with any party, was the 
firft minifter of ftate. Whatever private differences might 
be among the contending faXions of the Roman catholics 
at court, they united in rendering the duke of Sully’s public 
fpirited, but parfimonious, councils, fo ufelefs to the ftate, 
and fo dangerous to himfelf, that he retired to his eftate at 
Sully, after furrendering into the queen-reqent’s hands his 
fuperintendency of the finances, and his government of 
the Baftile. 

Differ- It is an amazing circumftance, that the duke of Bouillon 
ences a- carried his refentment againft the duke of Sully farther than 
mong the the chancellor, the fecretary Villeroy, and the prefidenr, 
\roteftants Jeannin, (who had always oppofed him) did theirs. He 

endeavoured to ruin him with the proteftants, in an 
affembly they were permitted to hold at Saumur; in which 
cafe, Sully muft have fallen an eafy facrifice to the Roman 
catholic party. He was difappointed, for Mornay was chofen 
prefident of the affembly. The members addrefl'ed the 
queen in favour of Sully, in fo ftrong a manner, that fhe 
durft not take from him either his government of Poitou, or 
the mafterfhip of the ordnance. 

Among 
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" Among the other arts made ufe of by the queen, to re¬ 
tain or encreafe her authority, (he employed that of amufing 
the parliament, and the public, with fruitlefs enquiries into 
the late king’s death, upon rumours and furmifes raifed, 
probably, after that melancholy event. All her practices 
could not prevail with the parliament to fuffer her creatures, 
the jefuits, to open their college for the inftru&ion of 
youth ; and the writings of Afariana were burnt, as thofe 
of Bellarmine were fupprefled, becaufe they favoured the 
do&rine of king-killing. This year, the king’s brother, 
the duke of Orleans , died, and was fucceeded in his title'oy 
his younger brother, Gajlon ; and the crown of France, 
about the fame time, loft one of its firmeft fupports by the 
death of the duke of Maine, who had been formerly its 
greateft enemy. 

The queen, all this while, was cultivating the fecret in- Intrigues 
timacy file had formed with the other Roman catholic pow- of the 
ers upon the continent; and, by the mediation of the pope duke of 
and the great-duke of Tufcany, a match was concluded be- Bouillon. 
tween the French king and the eldeft infanta of Spain, 
whom king ’James had demanded in marriage for his eldeft 
fon the prince of Wales. Some of the heads of the proteft- 
ants of France looked upon this match as the forerunner of 
their deftru&ion ; but the duke of Bouillon remained ftill in 
high favour at court; where the Spanijk ambaffador pub¬ 
licly figned a treaty of marriage between Philip , prince of 
Afturia , his catholic majefty’s eldeft fon, and the princefs 
Elizabeth , eldeft After to Lewis. The queen-regent prevailed 
with the duke of Bouillon to go to England, and to endea¬ 
vour to reconcile James to the double marriage ; and to of¬ 
fer her fecond daughter, Chriflina , in marriage to the prince 
of Wales. All that the duke did, according to French au¬ 
thors, was to propofe a marriage between the princefs, 
daughter to James, and his nephew the eledlor-palatine, the 
richeftand moft powerful prince in Germany, except the em¬ 
peror; which match afterwards took place. James did not 
feem to diflike the propofed match between the prince and 
Cbrijlina. The duke of Bouillon tempted James with the 
offer of five hundred thoufand crowns as the fortune of the 
princefs ; but the prince of Wales, Henry, received the pro- 
pofal coldly, and treated the whole as a matter of conveni- 
ency. 

It certainly was theintereft of the queen-regent to engage 
England, at this time, in her intereft. The princes of Conde 
and SoiJJons began to be uneafy when they faw that they were 
called to the council-board for little more than form-fake. 

They quarrelled with the miniftry, who, they faid, were 
lavifhing the treafures of the late king upon worthless rub¬ 
ied. Conchini fided with neither party; but, upon the 
death of the count of SoiJJons , which happened about this 

time, he leaned towards the prince of Conde , who once more 

returned 
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returned to court ; and, at lad, a perfect reconciliation 

feemed to take place between him and d' Ancre. 

Propofals The profeftants were not lefs divided among themfelves 
of mar- than the Rowan catholic princes and minifters. Though 
riages. the duke of Bouillon had united himfelf to the court of Eng¬ 
land ^ yet he never could prevail with his party to abandon 
the duke of Sully, or to embrace the dangerous projects he 
had in view, and which centered in rendering himfelf the 
head of a proteftani. republic within France. He pretended 
to the queen-regent, tha' it would be always in his power to 
coumei baliarce the imereft of the princes ; and that, ft the 
crown would give its protection to the protefrants, the king 
•would always find in them a faithful fupport. She believed, 
or feemed to believe, him ; and he difeouraged the meetings 
of the party at Prives and Rochelle , br r.au(e rheir proceedings 
were not to bis liking. He, at the fame time, flattered the 
queen with the hopes that a match might he effeXeci be¬ 
tween the princefs Conjlance and Charles , prince of Wales, 
who had fucceeded to his brother Henry , now dead. 

Great art While tnofe intrigues were going forward, the inferior 
of d'jhure people in France were reduced to the utmoft mifery, through 
and his the ipirir of dilfipation and luxury that prevailed at court; 
wife, and, under pretence of reforming the police, an edict was 

published, rendering it penal to relieve a beggar in the ftreets 
o f Paris ; which filled the provinces with objects of famine 
and mifery. The chevalier deGniJe , fon of the duke, who 
had been aflaflinated at Blots, killed the two barons of Lux, 
father and fon, who had attached themfelves to the mini- 
flers; and the queen pardoned him, on the ridiculous pretext 
that it was highly generous in a man of the chevalier’s rank, 
to conoefcend to right a duel with a perfon ofinferior qua¬ 
lity. This proceeded from the queen-regent (whatever 
appearances file might aflume) being, in fecret, entirely 
dircXed by Galigai , d’Ancre’s wife, whofe power over her 
was fuch, that people who were far above the vulgar, attri¬ 
buted it to witchcraft. It was not long before the queen 
found it abfoluteiy neceflary to check the too great aicend- 
ancy which the princes had in the miniftry ; and d*Ancre, 
for fome time, to appearance, was under a cloud at court. 

He foon recovered his credit by perluading the prince of 
Condc , the dukes of Maine , Bouillon , and Nevers , to quit 
the court; and he took advantage of their abfence to nego¬ 
tiate with the minifters whom he propofed to unite with the 
princes againft the duke of Epernon and the houfe of Gtiije ; 
and the cement of the union was to be a marriage between 
his fon and Filleroy’s daughter. His receiving the baton of 
a marfhal of France feemed to turn his brain ; and he was 
now raifed to fuch a pitch of g r eatrefs, that he difdained 
not only the alliance of his family with that of Vdlyroy, but 
all his former connexions. 
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J)'Ancre now flood upon his own footing againft the who are 
princes, the minifters, the duke of Epernon and the duke of hated by 
Guife. The princes retired from court, and met at Me%\- the nobi- 
ires, where they digefted all the grievances of the ftate in hty. 
the form of a manifefto, which was fent by the prince of 
Conde to the queen. She laid it before the council, and re¬ 
called the dukes of Epernon and Gidfe to court. An anfwer 
to the manifefto of the princes was then drawn up; and the 
grand charge, that of public profufion, was fhewn to be 
chiefly owing to themfclves, who had received and diffipated 
vaft fums of public money. At the fame time, her majefty 
promifed chat a meeting of the ftates fliould be called as foon. 
as the king fhould be of age. 

The manifefto of the^ princes was far from having the ef¬ 
fect they intended. The parliament difregarded it ; and 
not only the nobility, but the people in general, were dif- 
pofed to fupport the royal authority. The dukes of Epernon 
and GuiJe were for proceeding againft the princes as rebels, 
but d'Ancrc and his friends propofed a negotiation, which 
was accepted of; and meetings were held, firft at SoiJJons , 
and next at Menehaud. It foon appeared that the root of 
the grievances complained of lay in the neceffiries of the 
princes, which had been occalioned by their own extrava¬ 
gancies. 

An accommodation took place. A meeting of the ftates A treaty, 
was agreed on ; redrefs was promifed of feme grievances, 
and others were poftponed. The prince of Conde had an 
annual appointment allowed him of four hundred and fifty 
thoufand livres, befides the town of d’Ambolfe as a furety. 

The duke of Maycnne’ s appointment was three hundred 
thoufand, and that of the duke of Longueville one hundred 
thoufand, livres a year. A pardon was likewife ftipulated 
for all that had pafted, and the conduct of the princes was 
to be approved of at court. 

Great difficulties occurred in ratifying this treaty, which which is 
was confidered to be fo difgraceful to the royal authority, ratified. 
The queen had bought from the duke of Rohan the colonel- 
generalfhip of the Swifs , and given it to Bafjompicrre. She 
had a fine army on foot; and the dukes of Epernon and 
Guife y at the head of the courtiers, were for rejecting the 
treaty. The queen, who had been prevailed upon, with 
difficulty, not to refign the regency, was enclined to have 
followed that advice ; but was difluaded from it by d’Ancre 
and the prefident ’Jeanntn , who made her fenfible that the 
princes, in cafe of a civil-war, would certainly be fupported 
by the proteftants both of France and Germany ; and by Spam 
and other foreign powers; and that the forward zeal of the 
dukes of Epernon and Gui/e proceeded from the defire each 
had to fucceed Montmorenci , who was juft dead, as confta- 
ble. Villeroy joined with them in their fentiments, and the 

treaty of Menehaud was confirmed. The duke of Vendofme 

had 
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had been put under arreft by the queen, but had efcapej 
out of prifon ; and, though he was included in the treaty 
of Menebaud , he took arms againft the duke of Montbazon 
who had been appointed governor of Bretagne. The fon of 
Henry IV. and the heirefs of the houfe of Mercosur, foon 
put him at the head of a party, which gave him poffeffion 
of Blaye j and the prince of Conde , at the fame time, with 
a like disregard to the treaty of Menebaud , endeavoured to 
obtain poffeffion of PoiSiiers. 

The queen, finding herfelf thus abufed on all hands, 
came to a refolution full of dignity and fpirit. She marched, 
with her fon at the head of his army, firft to PoiSiiers , and 
then into Bretagne , with fuch a fhew of refolution as over¬ 
awed the prince of Conde and the duke of Vendofme , who 
made their fubmiffions; and the fortrefs which the latter had 
erefted at Blaye was demolifhed. 

The king Lewis, upon his return to Parts , in September , declared 
declares himfelf to be of age in parliament; and, by the firft aft of 
himfelf government he emitted, he confirmed the edi£t of Nantes. 
of age. The affembly of the {fates met at Sens , from whence they 

were removed to Paris ; but their resolutions came to nothing, 
each order being embroiled with the other. The moft re¬ 
markable affair that palled in this affembly, was a motion 
brought in by the third eftate, which confifted of magiftrates 
reprefenting the people, for the publication of a law. That 
no perfon, fpiritual or temporal, has a right to difpofe of 
the kingdom, or to releafe the fubje&s from their oath of 
allegiance ; and, that the opinion of its being lawful to kill 
kings, was impious and dcteftable. 

We mention this as a proof that the fpirit of the league, 
which was compofcd chiefly of the third eftate, was now 
extinguifhed, and that the people of France , in general, 
were inclined to fupport the royal authority againft the fpi¬ 
ritual, and all intermediate, orders. 

Debates Cardinal Perron oppofed the promulgation of this law by 
in the fulfome encomiums upon the papal power ; and declared, 
affembly that he fhould be obliged to excommunicate all thofe who 
of the fhould perfift in maintaining, that the church has not the 
ftates. power of depofing kings. This infolent do£trine was not 

refented by the body of the nobility, who, from the hatred 
they had to the third eftate, joined, on this occafion, with 
the clergy, and it was tacitly underftood, that a king might 
make fo bad a ufe of his power, as that he might be depofed. 
It is alfo remarkable, that, fo much were the queen-mother 
and her defendants creatures of the court of Rome , they 
did not fupport the decree of the third eftate ; which 
would have rendered the king abfolute and independent. 
The refult of the whole was, that all the grievances of the 
kingdom were laid open, but not one of them redreffed. 

Upon the diffolution of the aflemby of the eftates, the 
princes conne&ed themfclves with the parliament, which 

W2S 
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was then at variance with the miniftry ; and efpoufed their 

caufe out of hatred to the duke of Epernon, who had inful ted 

them. The prince of Conde refigned the government of State of 

Amboifi- , as a token that he thought he had nothing to the court 

dread while he was united with the parliament; and the of France, 

queen-mother, through the overbearing fpirit of d’Ancre, 

gave that government to one Luynes. He was a young man 

of an ignoble original ; and, having been recommended to 

Henry IV. was put about the perfon of Lewis ; whofe af- 

feftions he gained by making him a prefent of two magpies, 

which he had trained to ftrike down little birds in the fame 

manner as hawks do the greater. His manners w r ere infinu- 

ating, and it was thought he had the fineft perfon of any 

young man in France. 

D’Ancre’s defign in thus pufhing the fortune of an obfeure 

perfonage, was, undoubtedly, that he might find, in his 
growing favour with the king, a refource, if the countenance 
of the queen fhould fail him ; but the power of d' Ancre be¬ 
came now terrible to the parliament itfelf, whofe arrets 
were fuperceded by the edi&s of the council of ftate. Being 
made governor of Amiens , he ordered the chief magiftrates 
of the place to be aflaflinated; and he would have hanged 
the provoft-marfhal without any form of trial, if the garri- 
fon had not threatened to mutiny. The prince of Conde 
having, by the king, been prohibited from affifting at the 
deliberations of the parliament, had retired to a private life, 
from whence he was drawn by the frefh infolences of the 
favourite. He publifhed a new manifeffo, which compre¬ 
hended all the grievances in his former, and mentioned the 
manifeft negleft of enquiring into the authors of the late . 
king’s murder, and the violation of the edift of Nantes , 
with the introdufticn of Jews and magicians into the king¬ 
dom ; concluding with a kind of requeft, that the king would 
delay his marriage, the confummation of which the queen- 
mother had greatly at heart, till the internal affairs of his 
kingdom were fettled. The queen-mother faw the florin 
that was impending over her and her favourites, and per- 
fuaded the king to aft in his own name. He took two 
millions and a half out of the baftile; put himfelf at the head 
of twelve thoufand horfe and four thoufand foot, and 
marched towards the frontiers to receive his bride ; while 
another army of twenty thoufand men, under marfhal Bois 
Dauphin, was raifed to oppofe that of the princes. 

France was now divided into more parties than, perhaps, wirfrh is 

it ever had known. The parliament maintained its autho- fort ,^ en 

rity by the deference which the people (hewed to its edifts j n{ 0 f ac _ 

and the perfons of its members. D'Ancre was ftrong by the t i c , ns . 

countenance and prefence of the king, who was attended by 

the dukes of Guife, Epernon , Elbeuf, and Uzes. The pro- 

teftants had for their heads the-dukes of Bouillon, 1 Trimouille, 

Sully, Rohan , the marfhal de Lefdiguicres , and the fieur 

Mornay 
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Mornay ; and they might have given the law to the othef 
parties, had their leaders, who were as able men as France 
ever produced, been united in anyone principle ; but each 
had different views and different maxims. The party of the 
prince of Conde, who was firft prince of the blood, was 
ilrengthened by the dukes of Longueville , Maine , a vaft 
number of the nobility, and, oecafionally, by the duke of 
Bouillon , who undertook to negotiate between him and the 
proteftants. The miniftry may be confidered as a fourth 
party, on account of the great credit which the chancellor, 
the prefident Jeannin, and others, had with the queen-mo* 
ther; by which they fometimes checked the towering am* 
bition of the favourite. 

Marriage The king, by this time, had received his bride; given 


of the 

king 


away his filter; and was himfelf married, on the twenty- 
feventh of November , at Bourdeaux. The war went on, 
but not much to the advantage of the royalifts. The dukes 
of Nevcrs and Yendofmc joined the caufe of the princes; and, 
an accommodation being effected between the prince of 
Condc and the proteftants, he palled the Loire to join their 
army, which was commanded by the duke of Rohan. It 
foon appeared that the prince’s party was no better than a 
rope of fand ; for, though all the proteftant Swifs in the 
king’s pay left his fervice, as foon as war was declared 
again!! the proteftants ; yet the views of the dukes of Bou¬ 
illon and Lefdiguieres were as different from thofe of the 
prince of Conde as his Were from thofe of the dukes of Rohan, 
Sully , and Trimouille ; who were the only proteftant chiefs 
that had a<Sfed with firmnefs and upon principle. 

The court was well informed as to all thofe particulars, 
and found it no hard matter toamufe the prince of Conde by 
a negotiation, which he was inclined to accept of, but was 
overawed by the duke of Rohan and his other two friends. 
Matters continued in a fort of fufpenfe when the prince of 
Conde applied himfelf to the king of England ; whofe vanity 
was flattered, as ufual, with the hopes of putting himfelf 
at the head of all the proteftants in Europe. The bait took 
effect; and Sir Thomas Edmonds , the Englijh minifter in 
France , by his mailer’s order, propofed an accommodation 
juft as the king, at the head of his army, was preparing to 
give battle to that of the princes. It is faid that the duke 
of Guife had orders to have feized the princes while they 
were in confultation about this proposal, but that he had 
advertifed them of their danger. It is certain a fufpenfion 
of arms was agreed on, and London was fixed upon for the 
place of treaty. 'T he terms were foon fettled. The prince 
of Condc was gratified in almoft every demand he made, and 
placed at the head of the council. The government of 
Amiens was taken from d'Ancrc ; the proteftants were pro- 
mifed full fecurity for their religion and privileges ; all 

«di£ts, declaring either them, or any of the party of d ie 

princes, 
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princes, rebels, were revoked and annulled ; and a redrefs 
of public grievances was ftipulated. King 'James confidered 
himfelf as the father of this peace, and Cent orders to Ed- 
nm uU to infift upon his being mentioned in the preamble, 
and that Edmonds fhould fign it as his ambaffador. The duke 
of Bouillon , who, after making his own terms, had left his 
party to Ihift for themfelves, infilled upon James being gra¬ 
tified in this ; but he was oppofed by the fecretary Villeroy , 
who carried his point, the demand being difgraceful to the 
crown of France j upon which Edmonds threatened to leave 


that court. 

The peace was concluded in the beginning of May, 1616, A new 

and the treaty fent to be ratified by the parliament of Paris, treaty. 
They verified, accordingly, the open articles ; but made 
fome difficulty of paffing the fecret ones, which were fent 
them fealed up, and contained the private terms that each 
of the principals had made for himfelf. Being informed that 
thefe fecret articles were perfectly conformable to thofe 
granted by the edidl of Nantes , they acquiefced. 

It muft be acknowledged that the prince of Conde , who Altera- 
was confined by ficknefs during the treaty, facrificed by it tions at 
his own intereft and thofe of his party. It was in vain for court, 
the moft underftanding of the proteftants to reprefent to 
him, that the more favourable the terms granted him were, 
they were fo many indications of an intention to break, 
them. He was deaf to all their remonftrances. He received, 
byway of gratification, a million and a half of livres 5 ho 
exchanged his government of Guienne for that of Berry and 
Touraine j and he pleafed himfelf with the thoughts of be¬ 
ing able to controul all th» affairs of government, by being 
at the head of the council. Upon the conclufion of the 
peace, the chancellor, Sillery, loft the feals; which were 
given to William du Fair , prefident of the parliament of A: x; 
but, before he was turned out, the minifters grew fenfible 

that they were hurting themfelves. 

This was the rera of favourites. The king of Spain was D' Ancrt s 
guided by the duke of Lerma ; the duke of Buckingham had power 
an abfolute afcendancy over king James ; as d*/lucre had continued- 
over the queen-mother and her fon. Of the three, the duke 
of Lerma was, by far, the ableft minifter ; and he perfuaded 
$Ancre and his wife, that they could have no fafety againft 
the general hatred borne them by the French nation, but by 
depending on the protection of Spain. They had daily 
proofs of this hatred j for two of their footmen were hanged 
by fentence of the parliament of Paris , for having, by tne 
marftial’s order, beaten a (hoe-maker, who commanded a 
patrole that refufed to fuffer the marfhal to leave Paris with¬ 


out a pafsport. y 

Every day was now diminifhing the queen-mother s 

power over Lewis , and, therefore, A Ancre entered into a 
dofe intimacy with the prince of Conde 5 who, on his 


arrival 
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arrival at Paris , was, by the marfhal’s influence, placed af 
the head of the government. He was the dupe of his 
own politics; for pretending to a£t independently of the 
dukes of Bouillon and Maine , the former, who entirely 
guided the prince of Conde , perfuaded him to take a formal 
leave of all friendfhip with the marfhal, who immediately 
retired to Normandy. The duke of Bouillon was then, in 
fa&, firft minifter to Lewis ; and, though we are not cer¬ 
tain as to the particulars of the fchemes he fuggefted to the 
prince of Conde , yet they, undoubtedly, were dangerous' 
and, in reality, the difcovery of them faved d’Ancre from 
ruin. 

New al- ‘ The duke of Bouillon , though he agreed with the proteft- 
terations. ants in religion, differed entirely with them in politics, and 

had often offered to break up their affembly at Rouen at the 
head of an army, as being compofed of rebels. Both he and 
the prince of Conde had kept up a clofe but fecret corre- 
fpondence with king James ; and the queen-mother re¬ 
ceived, or pretended to receive, undoubted information that 
he propofed to raife the prince of Conde to the throne of 
France ; in which he was to be fupporfed by the governors 
of the provinces, who, during their lives, were not to be 
removable by the crown. Whatever might have been in 
this intelligence, it is a well-known fa£h, that the prince 
of Conde , while he thought himfelf fecurely poffefled of the 
French government, was fuddenly arrefted in the louvre by 
Fhemmes . The feeble effefts made by bis party for his deli¬ 
verance and juftification, warrant the fufpieion of his black 
defigns. He was no fooner feized than the duke of Vm- 
dofme (whofe conduct, during the preceding difpute, had 
been very myfterious) the dukes of Guife , Maine , Nevers , 
Candale (eldeft fon to the duke of Epernon) Rohan , Sully, 
la Trimouille , and Bouillon , with the other heads of the 
prince’s party, precipitately left the court. The feals were 
taken from Du Fair and given to Mangot , who had been fe* 
cretary of ftate; and his place was filled by the bifhop of 
Loan , afterwards the famous cardinal Richlieu\ while Bar - 
bin , a domeftic favourite of the queen-mother, was made 
comptroller of the finances. There can be no doubt that 
the bifhop of Lucon , from that day, had planned his rife 
and the ruin of the princes and the great nobility, which be 
afterwards fo fteadily purfued. As to the duke of Guife and 
his family, they continued in a ftate of neutrality, inclining 
more towards d' An ere than the prince of Conde. 

D’ Ahere was confidered by the people of Paris as the au¬ 
thor of the prince’s imprifonment, and the amazing change 
of the miniftry, and they pulled down his houfe ; while the 
king, by his mother’s advice, publifhed a proclamation vin¬ 
dicating his proceedings; and fent minifters to all the courts 
of Europe , to expofe the pra£fices of the princes and their 

party. To give the greater weight to his reafons, he raided 

three 
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three armies. One of them was fent into Champagne under 
the duke of Gnifc , affifted by the marfhals Themmes and 
PraJIin ; and they (tripped the duke of Nevers of the chief 
places he held in that province. The martrui dz Moniigni 
had the like fuccefs at the head of another royal army fent 
into the Nivernois. The count de Auvergne, who had been 
juft releafed from his long confinement in the haftile, and 
placed at the head of fourteen thoufand men, befieged the 
duke of Adaine in Soijfons. 

Though Luynes was a man of but a moderate capacity, Rife snd 
yet his views were carried farther than the childifh diverfions character 
which had recommended him to his mafter’s favour. D’An- of Luynes. 
ere might have maintained his footing in the government 
had he been pofi'efied of common prudence; but he governed 
entirely by expedients; and always thought himfclf fafe, 
while the minillers held their places by his recommendation. 

Luynes had propofed a match between his brother arid the 
marlhal’s neice ; which was fet afide by the jealoufy of Ga~ 
ligai , who was afraid that it might fupplanther intereft; and 
this made Luynes their enemy. The bi(hop of Lucon had far 
fuperior talents to the marfhal and Barbin. They had found 
fenie, but were tired of being (laves to d' An ere s caprice and 
ignorance ; and the king, though no more than fifteen years 
of age, was loon perfuaded, by Luynes , that all the difturb- 
ances and errors of his government was owing to the mad- 
nefs of his foreign favourite, and the defire the queen-rr.o- 
ther had to render his majefty no more than a cypher in his 
own affairs. Luynes laid hold of fome circumftances which 
operated (fxongly upon Lewis. She had made a troop of 
boric, which bore her own name, body-guards to the king ; 
and Luynes perfuaded him that he was little better than their 
prifoner. 

The king, at firft, had thoughts of placing the duke of 
Maine, who was (till befieged in Soijfons , at toe head of his 
armies ; but in that there was found Doth difficulty and 
danger. Appearances convinced the queen-mother that 
fomewhat was in agitation to which (he was a (Iranger, 
and Galigai prepared to return to Italy with all her and her 
bufband’s wealth ; but he declared that he never would 
abandon fortune, which had hitherto courted him ; and 
that he was refolvcd to fee to what a heignt (he would carry 


him. 


D'An ere 


After various confultations between the king and Luynes, 
be method was fixed on for difpatching d Ancse ; and Vi- muidere » 
W, the captain of the king’s guards, was pitched upon as 
he executioner ; to which he confented. He was affigned, 
or his affiftants, a (et of the moft defperate ruffians that 

. . 7 . * 'TTM __— f 


The 


about ten in 


Quid be procured in or about Paris. 

d* Apnl wit*, i./.v-v. —** — — — " . . . , . 

he forenoon, d’Ancre entered the louvre, preceded by his 
ordinary guard of forty gentlemen-penfioner? s and iOJ.owed 
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by as many more, who were excluded by the fudden fhut- 
ing of the gae. While the marfhal was upon the bridge, 
Vitri carrc up, attended by his band of ruffians ; and the 
marfhai’s penfioners made a lane for him, fuppofmg that the 
king was at hand. Vitri arretted the marfhal, who clapped 
his hand upon his fword, and he inftantly received three 

mortal wounds, difeharged by the ruffians from as many 
piftols. T he murder was no fooner committed than the 
king appeared at the window of his apartment ; from 
whence he called out, 44 1 am now king.” The queen- 
mother’s guards were removed from thole of the king, and 
fhe found herfelr a prifoner in her own apartment; while 
d' Ancre' s fon, the marquis dc Pene, and his wife, were pur 
under an arreft ; and the latter had orders to prepare herfelt 
for her trial. 

To juftify an aflaffination, the ends of which might have 
been anfwered in a legal way, Lewis , on the day it hap¬ 
pened, fent three letters to hb parliament, acquainting them 
with d' Ancre’s death ; that it was effected by his order; and 
that he intended to give his murderer, Vitri , the baton of 
marfhal. 


The Had not the death of d*Ancre been attended with the above 

queen- atrocious circumftances, or had he been removed in the 
mother way of juftice, the king's views might have proved falutary 
put under to his people. The duke of Maine , and the other princes 
an aireft, of the blood, returned immediately to their duty. The 

creatures of d'Ancre were difplaced ; the feals were reftored 
to du Fair ; Barbin was arretted; but the kifhnp of Lucm 
was admitted to the council-board, and to pay his attend¬ 
ance on the queen-mother. The unfortunate Galigai was 
tried by a commiffion fent to the parliament, and lorcery 
was one of the crimes laid to her charge. Some of her 
judges finding nothing could be proved againft her, but that 
fhe wes the queen-motherVfavourite, were afhamed of the 
proceeding ; others withdrew from the trial ; but one of 
them afked her. What were the charms fhe had made me 
of to enchant her miftrefs. 14 My only charm,” replied 
fhe, with a juft indignation, 44 is the afccndancy which a 
Yol. X. “ great mind has over a little one.” No defence could avail 
p ~ 00< her; fhe was condemned and burnt; and, fentence being 

patted upon her hufoand, though already dead, his eftate 
and effects were, by the parliament, confiscated to the 
kinp’s ufe; while the queen-mother was fent in exile to 
Blots. 


P 


oo. 


patted upon her hufoand, though already dead, his 
and effects were, by the parliament, confifcated 


W 

Ltiynes was now the favouiite. 


He obtained from his 


matter a gift of d’ Ancre ’s immenfe eftate; and all places of 
power and profit were invefted in his creatures. He attested 
popularity, and the king fent a declaration to the parliament 
approving of his ferviccs. All the princes of the blood and 
great lords, who had leagued themfelves againft d’Ancre, 
now fubmitted to the king ; and Luynes took care that their 

ad million 
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ndmi/Iion to favour lhould have the air of its being the effetft 
of his recommendation. The duke of Maine , Who conti¬ 
nued to be beheged in Soijjvi r, voluntarily lent the keys of 
that city to his majefty; and came to court, in company 
ivith the count (VAuvergne, who had befieged him, . 

Luynes not only fucceedcd to the poflelfion of d'Aacre’s LuyimfoXe. 
eftatesj but to that of all his great places; efpeciallv thofe favourite, 
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to command the guards under Viir't , and the other to the 
government of the baftile. Thofe removals and preferments 
were far from giving any conftftency to the adrniniftration. 
Many who had expected promotion were difappointed, and 
plots and confpiracies againft the lives of the queen-mother 
and Luynes were every day talked of. One Travail , who 
had been difappointed in his expectation of the archbifhop- 
ric of Borages , was broken alive upon the wheel, for adefign 
againft the queen-mother’s life; and one Gignicr’s head was 
ltruclc off for accuftng the princes of the blood of a confpi- 
racy againft the king and Luynes. 

The Spanifb influence at the court of Lewis was far from 


being diminifhed by his marriage; but old Lefdiguiercs , who 
had been brought lip in a thorough hatred of that crown, 
ftill continued to act for himfelf; for he, more than once, 
faved the duke of Savoy from ruin, notwithstanding his re¬ 
peated orders from court for dilbanding his forces ; and 
which, without regarding them, he put into his ’pocket. He 
was, at this time, considered as the eldeft and abieft general 
in Europe. The young nobility flocked from all quarters to 
learn from him the art of war ; and he would have driven 


duke 

been 


the Spaniards out of the dutchy of Milan , had. not th 
of Savoy perfuaded him to agree to a peace, which ha 
procured for him from Spain by the court of Frame. 

In December , 1 6 1 7, Luynes perfuaded the king to call an An aflem- 
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exp refled in receiving all the arrangements proposed Dy h»s 
nobles for the good of his people. The aliemb'y breaking 
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up, Luynes t red, with great advantage, upon bis poftof 
king’s ’lieutenant in Normandy, and his other governments. 
Notwithftanding all his arts, the people could not help 
comparing the mean ft ate from which he rofe to great- 
nefs in which they beheld him ; and the preferment? he 


heaped upon his two brothers added tojiis unpopularity ; 
for they were ftiled, in denlion. 


T 


three king". 


Luynes defpifed thefe invectives, which, in reality, pro*, ceded 
either from .Iiiappoin-ed malice, or the (owe- rank of peo¬ 
ple, and ftr„n£thened his mtereft by marrying the duke of 
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Mmliazon’s daughter, and thereby allying hunfelf to th'c 

duke of Rohan , # . 

The The prince of Conde was ftill a prifoner in the baftile, 

prince of and but little regarded, on account of his inconftancy and 
Conde and verfatility ; nor was the queen-mother, notwithftanding all 
the-queen- the dutiful affurances of her fon, in a much better condition 
mother at Blots. She was very juftly pitied by the'public, who did 
prifoners. not fail to afcribe her misfortunes to Luynes ; and he would 

willingly have procured her liberty, had he thought he 
could have done it with fafety. Her advancement of d’An- 
ere and his family was almoft the only impeachment that 
could be brought againft her regency ; and it was well 
known, that, in many of the molt weighty affairs of go¬ 
vernment, fhe took the advice of Sillery, Jeannin , Vtileroy , 
(who was now dead) and fome other of the wealthieft and 

ableft men in France . 

Luynes employed the duke of Rohan and his father-in-law 
to make his peace with the queen-mother ; but finding this 
was to no purpofe, he removed the brfhop of Lucon from 
her perfon ; and he was exiled ; firft to a little abbey in An¬ 
jou * and then to Avignon , where he employed himfelf in 
compofing books of devotion. Luynes then bribed all the 
queen-mother’s attendants to betray her ; and won over a 
bifhop, whom her confident, Barbin , had chofen to go be¬ 
tween them, to carry all their correlpondence to himfelf; 
by which he picked out matter for bringing Barbin to a 
trial ; where fentencc of banifhment was pafied upon hirn; 
which the king converted into perpetual imprifonment. 

Luynes carried his diffimulation, and the precautions he 
made ufe of, to continue himfelf in power, to incredible 
lengths. lie is faid to have prevailed upon Arnoux , the 
king's confefFor, to have exa&ed an oath from his majelly, 
that he would difeover no advice that Luynes gave hirn ; ami 


She is de¬ 
livered by 
the duke 
of Epsr- 
non. 


he employed the fame Arnoux to prevail with the queen- 
mother to take an oath, and to fign an inftrument, by which 
file engaged not to intermeddle in any affairs of ftate, nor 
to attempt to make her efcape from Blois. The queen 
figned the inftrument; but her confeffor, being a jefuit like- 
wife, eafily fatisfied her, that, as (lie was under a ftate of 
confinement, both her oath and obligation were void. 

The duke of Epernon was then at court; and, behaving 
with his ufual haughtinefs, he quarrelled about precedency 
with the keeper of the feals, whofe part the king took; 
and he retired in difguft to his government of Metz. 'Ihe 
duke had likewife a quarrel with Luynes , becaufe the latter 
had procured from the court of Rome the promifeof a cardi¬ 
nal’s hat for de Gondi , afterwards the famous cardinal de 
Retz\ which the duke expedfed for his own fon, the arch- 
bifhop of Tholoufe. The partizans of the queen-mother, by 

the advice of the duke of Bouillon , who was now old and 

infirm, 


* 

f 
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prevailed with her to apply to Epernon for her deli¬ 
verance j and, after a variety of fecret tranfa&ions and cor- 
refpondencies, he undertook it, though the king had fent 
him a pofitive command not to leave Metz . 

The duke, notwithftanding he was befet by the fpies of 
Luyn.es, and betrayed by his own fervants, who carried his 
letters to court, conduced himfelf with fuch impenetrable 
art and addrefs, that, upon the twenty-fecond of February, 

1619, the queen efcaped out of a high window by two lad¬ 
ders, which were formed into one, juft as her fon was pre¬ 
paring to fend her a clofe prifoner to the eaftle of Amboifc . 

She was carried by the archbifliop of Tboloufe to his father ; 
who received her, at Locbes , at the head of a ftrong party of 
gentlemen on horfeback, all his friends and from thence 
Die removed to Angoulefme. 

The queen-mother’s efcape, which happened while pre¬ 
parations were making for the marriage of the prince of Pi¬ 
edmont with the king’s After, the princefs Chriftina, alarmed 
the favourite, who threatened to fend an hundred thoufand 
men againft the duke of Epernon. Lewis, who, perhaps. 

Ml retained fome remains of tendernefs for his mother, 
confulted the duke of Bouillon, who gave him many ftrong 
and weighty reafons for an accommodation ; and a negotia¬ 
tion accordingly took place, notwithftanding the bloody in- 
ve&ives which the queen and her party, publifhed againft 
Luyncs and his adminiftration. The minifter was obliged 
to give way ; and, by his advice, the king, with his own 
hand, recalled the biftiop of Lucon from baniftiment ; and 
he was fent to Angoulefme to affift at the conferences. One 
Ruccellay , a worthlefs Italian ecclefiaftic, who had been con¬ 
cerned in managing the queen-mother’s efcape, was jealous 
of being rivalled by the bifhop } and, after prevailing with 
the duke of Epernon to exclude him out of their counfels, 
he advifed the queen-mother to make her peace, by aban¬ 
doning the duke of Epernon. The queen rejected this ad¬ 
vice, and difeovered it to the duke; who, after that, con¬ 
fulted the' bifhop cf Lucon ; and the negotiation was brought 
to a period very favourable for the queen-mother. 

She refigned the government of Normandy for that of An- vv * 10 fcreats 
pit, which was better fituated for her correfponding with the w j f ’ 1 
duke of Epernon and the proteftants ; and Anglers, with fe- king upon 
veral other places, was given her for her fecurity. It was an equa- 
ftipulated that fhe fhould be abfolute miftrefs of her own hty. 
court and domain, and chufe her place of refidence. In 
fhort, as Voltaire obferves, Lewis entered into a treaty with 
the duke of Epernon , as between prince and prince j and 
did not even venture to fay in his declaration, that the duke 
had given him any caufe of offence. The conclufton of this 
peace was a ftrong proof of the veneration the public re¬ 
tained for the queenrmother ; for few, or none of the great 
lords, befiues the duke of Epernon , appeared for her j and 

O g 3 it 
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it is remarkable for having laid the foundation of the bilhop 
of Lucan 's greatnefs. She gave him proofs of her favour, 
by making his brother governor of Anglers ; and, upon 
his being killed in a duel by de Themtties, the captain of her 
guard, who expelled the government, Ihe bellowed it upon 

the bifiiop’s uncle. 

She dif- Upon the conclufion of the peace, it was difeovered that 
trulls the the minifter’s creatures had formed a plot for blowing up 

the queen in thecaftleof Angoulcfmc, and they were puniihed 
by the king ; but the bifhop ot Lucon was now confalered 
as the ciueen-mothcr’s firfl minillcr ; and, by his advice,Ihe 

...... * n ... -1 i 


court 


refu 


_fed to trull herfelf at Paris, where flic was expected, 

till all the terms of the treaty were fulfilled. 1 his being 
done, the duke of Epcrncn conducted her to the frontiers of 


Coufu 


r* 

v 


ana re- 


duke’s taking his leave, the queen gave him from her finger 
a diamond ring; the only reward he ever received for the 
expenfive and perilious fervices he had performed her. 
The interview between the queen-mother and the king 
paiTed with feeming tendemefs on both fides, and they re¬ 
mained together for eleven days at Hours ; but Ihe could not 
be perfuaded to venture herfelf at Paris, where tne power 

of the favourite was daily encreafing. 

He had, from a natural timidity, given way to the recon- 
news her ciliation between the king and his mother j but to ftrengthen 
com- himfeif, he went to the baftile in perion, and fet at liberty 

plaints, the prince of Conde ; who thenceforth pro felled himfeif his 

friend, and attended him to parliament; where Lnynes^ took 
his feat, upon his being created a duke and peer ot France, 
ne oblique reflections thrown upon the queen-mothers 
regency, in a declaration publifhccl by the king, upon the 
prince of Conde ’s releafe, embroiled her onee more with her 
foil ; and the proteftants fent deputies from their aflernbly 
at Loudon (which the king, however, had ordered to be dif- 
perfed) alluring her of their bell: refpeefs. Tnis rendered 
her more peremptory in requiring to be jollified in the mea- 

fures of her regency. 

Her great Jn the mean while, the king was oblige ! , in perfon, to 


Some 


party 


• 0 v/ —' # — 

carry to the parliament fomc edicts tor railing new taxes 
which were not registered without a firong oppofition; 
and, in the month of April, i6;o, the king found himfeif, 

deferted i>y his great princes and lords. This 
1 by the intimaev which now fubfilled bet 


in a manner, 
was cccafioned 


between 


the prince of Cy.ide end Luynes, which had rendered the 
other courtiers little more than cyphers. They complained 
that their fervices were disregarded, and that the power or 
the favourite v/as pernicious to V< once. Tim nuke of Maine 
went to his government ; the countefs 

o f V 


of SoiJJfc 


d ukes 
many 


other nobles, went to the queen-mother’s court at Angicn ; 

they found her more exafperated than ever at the fa¬ 
vourite, 


,v here 
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fhe 


{he 


the parliament of France , or fome foreign power, Ihould be¬ 
come guarantees for the execution of the terms. 

She and her friends were deceived in the opinion they 
had of the king, who, in his own perfon, was as brave as 
his father. He affctSied to appear as hi* own firH; minifter, 

j permitted his fervants to negociate with 
the queen, he of a fudden put himfelf at the head of his 
army, and marched to Normandy , where, in the beginning 
of he made hiinfelf m after of Rouen and Caen , and 


and though h 


Diet 


This 


vigour threw the queen and her party into a conrternation, 
which was encreafed by the firmnefs which the king dif- 
covered, in bellowing all vacant ports and governments 
upon thefe whom he knew to he devoted to his fervice, and 
to be the mort obnoxious to the queen-mother’s party! 
His prefence leemed to infpire his army, while the queen- 
mother’s party, finding that he was advancing to Pont de 
Cr, the mort important port they had, was thrown into 
diforder and defpondency. She was over perfuaded by the 
duke of Epcrnon, to rejeft the duke of Rohan s advice to 
retire from Anyjc.ro to Bourdeaux , where her party could 
have made a rtrong jjand ; and the bifhop of Lucon , pre¬ 
vailed with her to fet on foot a treaty. His fuccefs in this 
contributed to his advancement more than all that he had 

done befor. 


O 

• 


d on the fifth of Augiijl \ 
but not having been formally notified to the king, who 
loved fighting, on the eighth he attacked, and beat, part of 

the duke de Retz ; but 
was nroclaimed. It contained a con- 


the queen-mother’s troop? 
next dav the p 


under 


o ri 
^ U 


firmation of the treaty 


left. 


the protefrants in all the polls they held before the war, 
excepting thefe eifpofed of by the king in the intermediate 
time. 


Though this pe$ce 


fair, it was far from being Prog ref; 


Brifac 


with 


entertained each other at of tire 


p i ornii ea 

laftine. The king and queen 

tears of affection : but no former were they king, 
feparated than they iciapfcd into the power of their fa¬ 
vourites, whofe interefts were as incompatible with thole 
of their principals, as they were with each other. The 
bifnop of Lucon^ who had all t he honour of the reconcilia¬ 
tion, vva 
availed 


as then comptroller of the queen’s houfhcld, and 
himfelf of it efrectauMyj for he perfuaded the queen 
mother, to procure a private promife from the king to ob- 


tain for him a cardinals hat. The proteftanrs, and the 
difeontented Roman catholic lords, made fenarate bargains 

Epern on 

Hi s 


with the king for themiclves ; but the duke or E\ 
figned his arms without making any demands. 

(j 2 «! 


re 


go¬ 


vernment 
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vernment of Guienne, is faid to have been worth, to him, 
a million of hvres, and he remained Hill independent, as 
indeed did almoft all the other governors in France ; fo 
that, upon the whole, the king gained little by the late 
peace, but that of disjointing the confederacy for a while. 
This had fome effedl ; for he checked the duke of Maine' s 
power in the Bourdelois , and advanced to the principality 
of Bearn , where he reftored the j Roman catholic religion, 
2nd took the church lands from their proteftant poffefi’ors. 
In this he met with no difficulty from the marquis de la 
Force ; and in a few weeks an edicf was published, erecting 
a parliament at Pax , and cancelling all the privileges that 
had been granted to the principality of Bearn, which was 
from thenceforth annexed to the crown of France. 
AnAfictn- The affembly of proteftants at Rochelle would have re- 
bly at fented thofe proceedings as violations of the edi£t of Nantes', 
Rochelle, hut they were divided among themfelves. They had been 

ordered by the king to feparate under pain of being de¬ 
clared rebels ; and indeed, nothing but felt* prefervation 
can be admitted as a plea for their conduct at this time, 
which tended to the erection of a republic within the mo¬ 
narchy. They pleaded their fervices to Henry IV. whom 
they had placed on the throne, and the authority of the 
edidt of Nantes , which had been received as a fundamental 
law of the kingdom. Lnynes was Hill all powerful with the 
king, who was a weak bigot, and he fought to {Lengthen 
himfelf by the vaft power of the clergy, by laying fchemes, 
which he had not the genius to execute, for the deftruc- 
tion of the proteftants. He had but little capacity to 
govern otherwife than by low pra<ftices ; he therefore had 
no forefight, and his defire to pleafe the clergy, who, in ge¬ 
nera!, were in the intereft of Spain, made him, at this 
time, overlook the faireft opportunity that had ever pre- 
ferited for humbling the houfe of Aujlria , by fupporting 
Vol. XI. the caufe of the king of Bohemia , in Germany , which was 
p.144. new entirely ruined. The favourite upon the return of 

Lewis to Parts, prevailed with him to give the marffial’s 
ftaff, with the government of Blaye , which was purchafed 
ftom the vifeount d'Aubctcrre, for three hundred thoufand 
livres, to his brother, de Cadenet. The ruin of the pro¬ 
teftants being refolved on. Lejdtguiercs, who was thegreateft 
loldier, and the moft powerful among them, was tempted 
to forfake them. He had been already created marlhal, 
duke, and peer of France , and he was now offered the 
fword of conftable, if he would change his religion. 
Deageant, who had been bred up under the queen-mother’s 
former favourite, Barbin , who was the meft artful man in 
France, was made prefident of the chamber of accounts, 
at Grenoble, that he might have a pretext to be near Lefdi- 

guieres, and the negotiation was committed to his manage¬ 
ment. 

Dsapeant 
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Deagenni acquitted himfeif admirably well of his com- Lefdigui- 
miiiion, and difpofed Lefdigaieres to accept of the conftable’s eres turns 
(V.-crd, as foon as it fhould be offered to him in form. Roman 
Riyus, upon recolle&ion, diftrufted Dcagant , and un- catholic, 
known to him, fent another agent, to offer the place of 
L 7.mp-m after-general to Lefdlguieres , by which, in fa<ft, he 
vms to command the army, provided, he would agree that 
the conftable’s fword fhould be given to Luynes. Lefdi- 
meres refented this, at iirft, and confulted Deageant, whom 
he trufted, how he ftiould behave, and Dcageant , who was 
afraid of the favourite, perfuaded him to comply. Luynes , 
accordingly received the conftable’s fword on the fecond 
cf April 1621, and his greatnefs was now at its height. His 
frond brother having married the countefs of Chalncs , was 
declared a duke, and a peer of France , by her title, and 
had been fent ambaffador to England ; his other brother 
took the title of duke of Luxembourg, by having married 
the heirefs of that houfe. The king was entirely pleafed 
with his favourite’s fervices ; and by the daily progrefs he 
made in corrupting, and dividing the proteftants. The 
latter continued againft the king’s exprefs command, to 
hold their affcmbly at Rochelle. They had already divided 
the provinces they held into eight circles, in imitation of 
the German proteftants, and to each circle they had affigned 
a chief. They more than fu(peeled that Lefdlguieres , 
though he had not yet formally difowned their party, had 
been tampered with, and they offered to make him their 
general in chief, with an appointment of a hundred thou- 
fand crowns a month ; but ■Lcjdiguieres had gone too far, 
and the proteftants were foon fenfible that they had loft 
him. 

The truth is, that great man had been outwitted, and is outwitt- 
now faw himfeif reduced to act under Luynes , by the kinged, 
taking the field againft the proteftants in the beginning of 
May. He was attended by all the great officers of the 
Roman catholic party, Lefdlguieres , among other ; and, ac¬ 
cording to the duke of Rohan , the fuccefs of the favourite 
in dividing and corrupting the proteftants, was fuch, that 
Lewis, when he took the held was certain of victory. The 
conftable commanded the army ; and aimoft all the cautio¬ 
nary towns before which the king’s army appeared, fur- 
rendered without refiftance. The ftrong poll of Saumer , j ecn 
vfon the Loire , was delivered up by its governor Du Plejfiis d'Angeli, 
Mornay y but St. Jean d’Angeli , where Soubijc , the duke of anc j cierae 
Rohan's brother, commanded, (hut their gates againft the ta k en . 
royal army. Luynes, had, in vain, endeavoured to gain 
over thofe two brothers, who had always oppofed the 
diiloyal proceedings of their party at Rochelle , and Soubife 
bravely defended the place for thirty-rive days ; but was, at 
laft, obliged to furrender it, and its fortifications were dif- 
mantisd, thoueh the garrifon was not put to the fword. 

’ The 
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The town of Clerac , which had alfo made a vigorous 
defence, was likewife taken, and the king ordered its chief 
magiftrate and four proteftant minifters to be hanged. The 
proteftant caufe in France feemed now to be at its lad gafp. 
It was abandoned not only by Lefdiguteres y but by the dukes 
TrbnouiUe , and Bouillon , and by Cbatillon , grandfon to the 
famous Coligni , with many other of its heads, and to give 
it the finifhing blow, on the fevenleenth of Augnjl^ the 

king inverted Moniauhan. 

Ue-cof This city was defended by la Force , who had been 

AiCiituiwaK driven out of Bearn by the duke of Epcrnon , and wanted 

now to repair the overfights he had committed. He ac¬ 
cordingly, made a brave defence ; and the feverities (hewn 
to the inhabitants of Clerac , feemed to infpirc thofe of 
jMontauban with a resolution to be buried in the ruins cf 
their city rather than furrender it. As the royal army was 
hourly diminilhing before this city, fuch was the ridiculous 
weaknefs of Luynes , that he fent for one Dominic , a Spanifu 
Carmelite , (who is laid to have affifted the Roman catholic's 
in Germany , to defeat the proteftapts at the battle of 
Prague) and this fiiar, after diftribttting his trinkets to the 
courtiers, defired the king to fire five hundred cannon fhot 
at the town, alluring him that it would furrender at the 
laft fhot. The experiment was made, no fuccefs followed, 
and the fiege Was raifed, with the lofs ef half of the royal 


Death of 


army 


Fail 


conlcable. 
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the was vacant, and Lnvis gave it to his conftable, who died 
of a fever before Monheur , a little town in Guiennc , which 
he had perfuaded his mailer to bcfiege, that he mightre- 

He had 
of all 


Mont 


cover the reputation he had 

fearcely expired, when his foldiers ftript his quarters 
they could carry oft, and his body was abandoned with 
hardly a (beet to cover it. It is thought that death was 
kind in taking him out of the world, before his fovereign, 
who now botn hated and uefpifed him, had delivered him 
up to the retentment of an incenfed court and people. 

In January 1627, the king entered Paris , full, as is (aid, 
renewed, of gloom and difeontent, nut only for his bad fuccefs be¬ 
fore Aleutuvban , but for the blood he had been forced to 
filed. Upon the death of L ynes , he had committed the 
care of his army, near Mont at \:t , to the duke o f Png nilel'CM) 
and the m a Thai de Thicmm cs : and old cardinal 1: Ret?., 


i r.e war 


with the count cle Sebombi 


had feized the reins of civil 


government; but were j 1 icited by the prince of Cinde to 


be 


admitted as their oartner. 
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winter, tne pro- 
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ir was carried a greatly to their difadvaotage. 
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gnrer though then a Roman catholic, was for peace, and 

was joined by the queen-mother, the chancellor, and 
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fmfieux , who had now great credit. The new minifters, 
the prince of Conde , and the duke of Guife , pra&ifed upon 
the king’s bigotry andweaknefs; and the murder of the 
prefident dc CroJJe , by the proteftants of Montpellier , while 
he was treating with the duke of Rohan , exafperated Lewis 
fo much, that he refolved once more to take the field in 
perfon againft them ; though the duke of Rohan had put 
four of the murderers to death, who were all he couia de¬ 
tect out of forty. 

During the winter, the war was carried on with the moft Soubife 
horrid circumftances of barbarity on both fides; for the beaten, 
proteftants under Soubife , were fo indigent, that they were 
obliged to commit many unwarrantable a£b of plunder and 
dcvaftation. The king in the beginning of jpril, at the 
head of eight thoufand foor, and a thoufand horfe, march¬ 
ed againft Soubife , who had made an irruption into Poitou , 
and forced him to retire to the little illand of Rhe, near 
Rochelle , where he entrenched nimfelf with about feven 
thoufand men. Lewis , who was now joined by the prince 
of Conde , and other great officers, fet them an example of 
conduct and intrepidity in his own perfon. He forded, 
with great hazard, the fmall arm of the fea that divides 
Rochelle , from the ifiand of Rhe, attacked Soubife , killed, 
or took three thoufand of his men, forced Soubife himfelf 
to efcape by fwimming, with four hundred only, while 
the remainder endeavouring to efcape, were put to death, 
by the pcafantry, whom they had plundered. 7 omeins was 
retaken from the proteftants, in the beginning of May , and 
burnt to the ground. The fiege of Rouen coft a great deal 
or blood ; but the duke of Epernon , and marfhal Citric re¬ 
duced the place in fixty days. To do juftice to Lezvis , 
lie feldom or never was cruel, but when he was pra&ifed 
upon by bigotry or intereft ; and never was there a prince 
be fee by more wicked courtiers and minifters than he was. 

When perfuafion, money, or honours, could anfwer the 
purpofes of feverity, he employed them, for he gave a 
tnarlhal’s ftaff, and two hundred thoufand crowns for the 
jurrender of St. Foix , by the marquis de la Force , who had 
ioft the government of Bearn. 

But it was impofiible to foften the enthufiafts among the The king 
hugonots. In the beginning of fune, the town of Flegre- victorious. 
fclijje was fummoned by the prince of Conde to furrender, 
but the inhabitants would hear of no capitulation; and 
when it was ftormed, every living perfon within it, was 
put to the fword, excepting ten perfons, who being brought 
before the king, rer'ufed to accept of mercy, and, at their 
own requeft, were hanged upon trees, in their own gardens; 
after which, the town was burnt to the ground. To re¬ 
count all the particulars of this campaign would far exceed 
our propofed bounds ; it is fufficient to fay, that the king, 

cmd the prince of Conde, reduced a great number of places; 

but 
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but were obliged to raife the fiege of Bntejie. The duke 
of Sully had fo good an opinion of the Itieg’s intentions and 
good faith, that he laid at his feet the keys of all cne places, 
in which he commanded, and his example was followed 
by other leaders of the proteftants, of whom the duke of 
Rohan was now confidered as the head. He was a brave, 
active, and honeft man, but perhaps, too jealous of the 
intentions of Lewis, and his court. He had during the 
adminiftration of Luynes been offered his own terms, if he 
would fubmit ; but he kept his arms in his hand, and in 
the beginning of the year 1622, he was chofen the nugonots 
general of the Lower Languedoc, in an afiembly of five of 
of their provinces. He found the proteftants fo miferably 
divided among themfelves, that nothing but his own invin¬ 
cible principle of confcience, could have continued him in 
their party. In the mean while, Montpellier was befieged, 
and the proteftants within it, made fo ohftinate a defence, 
and fuch flaughter among the royal army, that the duke of 
Lefdiguieres, who was now made conftable of France, pro- 
pofed a meeting with the duke of Rohan, who carried in to 
the inhabitants, the terms of a capitulation, which were 
at firft rejected. N The king’s army encrcafing every day, 
and the fiege, though badly managed by the prince of Coticle, 
who had the direction of it, was fo warmly prelfed that 
the befieged ar laft liftened to a capitulation, which was 
propofed by the duke of Rohan , and was followed by a 
general peace between the king, and his hugonot luejects. 
A new This peace was fo much to the advantage of the latter, 
peace. that it does vail: credit to the moderation of Lewis. By it, 

the edidl of Nantes was confirmed ; the privileges of the 
proteftants were reftored, and a general amnefty was palled, 
while the duke of Rohan had a large pecuniary confidera- 
tion for his Ioffes during the war. 

Intrigues The prince of Conde was fo much difgufted by the peace 
at court, of Montpellier, that he firft left the court, and upon the 

death of his friend, the cardinal de Retz, the kingdom. 
Tile count* of Schomberg ftiil kept his ground, at the head 
of the finances; but was ftrongly oppofed by the chan¬ 
cellor, Sillery, and his foil, Phyfieux , who had in a manner 
forced themfelves into the chief management of affairs. 
Towards the end of the year, Lewis, after making a tri¬ 
umphal tour through feveral of his provinces, returned to 
Paris, where he found his miniftry divided. The chan¬ 
cellor, and his foil, fought to {Lengthen their intereft by 
favouring the courts of Rome and Madrid , and did all they 
could to fet afide the treaty of Montpellier, by fending 
private orders to the king’s officers to difregard its terms. 
The duke of Rohan endeavoured to eftablifh the observance 
of the treaty, and had received encouragement from the 
king for that purpofe ; but upon his return to AdontpclUer 

he was put under arreft by Faience, the commandant there, 

who 
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who was brother-in-law to Puyfieux. Lewis % however,. no 
fooner heard of the duke’s confinement, than he difapprov- 
e d of it, and ordered him to be fet at liberty. This contra* 
r iety of fentiments between the Icing and his minifters, 
made way for the queen-mcther’s admiffion into the coun¬ 
cil, and opened a fair profpe& to the ambition of the 
bilhop of Lucon , now cardinal Richelieu. He had, by the 
queen-mother’s Italian in ter eft, obtained his hat from the 
pope, with whom, Lewis privately, oppofed his own re¬ 
commendation. After receiving this honour, Lewis difliked 
him fo much, that he made an exprefs bargain with his 
mother that he {hould not be admitted to the council board. 

He had the art to reprefent this to his dependents and cor- 
refpondents, as a particular mark of the royal favour, in 
thereby exempting him from the fatigue of bufinefs ; and 
he forefaw what foon after happened, that the diffentions 
among the minifters rauft raife him to the direction of 
affairs. 

The marquis de Vieuville had fucceeded Schoenberg in the A new 
adminiftration of the finances; and confequently was con- miniftry. 
fidered as an afiociate with Sillery, and his fon, in the 
miniftry. He ingratiated himfelf with the king, by work¬ 
ing upon his natural diftruft and jealoufy. He reprefented 
the chancellor, as being incapable of bufinefs, and his fon, 
as being fo overbearing as to forget the decency due ro the 
royal authority. Vieuville had contributed to raife Richelieu ; 
the queen feconded his fuggeftions, and the feals were 
given in the beginning of the year 1.624, to Aligre . In a 
few days after Puyfieux received his difmiffion, and the 
father, and fon, were by a mefiage from the king, ordered 
to retire from court. Vieuville , then prefided over a new 
cabinet council, which was compofed of the cardinal de la 
Rochefioucault , the conftable Lefdiguieres , and Aligre , with 
Monf. de Bouillon. The queen-mother had made the 
fortune of Vieuville , who in gratitude could” not rejedt her 
earned inftances, that Richelieu {hould be admitted into the 
cabinet, which he was, notwitnftanding the reludtance of 
the king, who declared that he was not to be confidered as 
a miniftc-r of ftate. Richelieu publicly pretended that this 
honour was in a manner forced upon him, but that his 
majefty was gracioufly pleafed to continue his favour, by 
excufing him from the fatigues of minifterial bufinefs. 

About this time, the impolitic match, which king fiames 
bad lo long follicited at the court of Spain , was broken off; 
and the lord Kenfimgton had been fent to France to treat of a 
marriage between the prince of fVales , and the king’s 
filter, the princefs Henrietta Maria. His lordftlip was fa¬ 
vourably received, and found Lewis well inclinded to the 
marriage ; though his violent Roman catholic fubjedts 
oppofed it. The queen-mother, very reafonably, infilled 
u pon her having a voice in the difpofal of her daughter. 
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and prevailed fo far, that when the lord Kenftngton , and the 
earl of Carlijle , were fent from England to conclude the 
treaty of marriage, that cardinal Richelieu managed the 
conferences, at the head of a committee of the council. 
He behaved, on this occafton, with infinite addrefs; for he 
blamed Vieuville for having granted too favourable terms 
to the court of England , and thereby got the negotiation 
entirely into his own hands. It is certain, that he would 
have concluded the match upon worfe terms than thofe for 
which he blamed Vieuville , whofe ruin he foon effected; 
and the conclulion of the marriage treaty, was, perhaps, 
the firft ftep which he took as a minifter, for bringing 
about his great defign of humbling the houfe of Aujlria , 
both in Spain and Germany. It was agreed that the princefs 
fhould have eight hundred thoufand crowns for her portion; 
but Richelieu defifted from the demands which had been 
made when the Spanijh match was in agitation, of a tole¬ 
ration for the Roman catholics in England , and the erection 
of a popifli chapel in London. Lewis , however, employed 
the archbifhop of Ambrun , to go to England in difguife, 
where he privately obtained many favours for thofe of his 
religion, who were, at that time, under a general perfe¬ 
ction. 

Character We are now to confider Richelieu as being the firft, as he 
of Riche - was foon after, the foie, minifter of France. Nature fel- 
lieu. dom combines fo oppoiite qualities in one conftitution, as 

entered into his. He was a mere fmatterer in learning, and 
a ftiallow pretender to wit, but he affieCted both characters 
fo much, that he bore an implacable hatred to all who 
offered to difpute the one, or to ridicule the other. Though 
he had fpent all the time he could fpare from bufinefs in 
writing books of devotion, yet he had a paffion to be the 
man of pleafure, and courted his miftrelfes, the chief of 
whom was one Marion del Orsne, in the cavalier drefs of 
thofe days, equipped with a hat, a fword and a feather. His 
vanity was fuch, that he made love to the queen confort, 
.Anne of Aujlria , who both detefted and defpifed him; yet 
fuch was the afcendancy he had over the genius of Lewis, 
that his preemption, though difcovered, did him no harm. 
In converfation, he was an intolerable pedant, and his 
private life wouid have furnifbed out matter for a farcaftic 
comedy. With all thofe weaknefTes, his judgment was 
found, his courage intrepid, and in matters of government, 
his views were more iuft and cornprehenfive than thofe ot 
any minifter, that lived in that age. Next to the fup- 
preffion of the power of Aujlria , he had at heart that ot 
the French hugonots, and next to that, the crushing the 
overgrown power of the great French . lords ; fehemes that 
to any other man at that ti.nc, muft have appeared im¬ 
practicable. His vanity rendered him a generous patron oi 

learning} 
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learning, and he offered to prtirchafe from Corneille , at a 
vaft rate, the reputation of being the author of the Ctd. 

This new minifter made it a maxim of his conduft never His con-, 
to do things by halves ; and, to rid himfelf of all reftraint, duft. 
he perfuaded the king to fend Vieuville a prifoner to the 
caft'e of Amboife. To quell the clamour of the Spanijh and 
popifh faction, he obtained from Charles , who iucceeded 
his father in the throne of England , unufual indulgences 
for the Roman catholics, and they were moft ungenerqufly 
printed and publifhed in France. 

fortune to find that the Englijh mimtter,. Buckingham , fell 
jn with his views, as to humbling the houfe of Aujlria \ 
buthe was a little difconcerted when he found shex Buck¬ 
ingham wanted to have the dire&ion of that meafure. 

Upon the accefiion of Charles , Buckingham went to France Remark"; 
to bring over the young queen, whofe marriage had been ble am- 

till . » 1 1 f/ t r Tt m « 


Richelieu had the good 




Carls A 


njmgton, now earl of Holland, 


proxy for Charles. The 


had never feen any thing equal to the fplendor and richnefs 
of Buckingham's drefs and equipages, or to the beauty and 
gaiety of his perfon. He touched the heart of the queen 
confort, and, Buckingham perceiving it, became amorous 
- M -" ‘- befet with Richelieu's fpies, 

1 1 n 1 * * 1 • • * * ^ 




of her in his turn. He 
who gave him information of all that palled, and it is more 
than probable, that he informed Lewis of the intrigue. 
Buckingham faw that he was watched, and from thenceforth 
conceived an implacable hatred to Richelieu ; but that did 
not cure his pafiion for the qujen. He was as much above 
diffimulation as Richelieu was, and at very little pains to 
hide his refentment, which induced Richelieu to conceive a 


mutual hatred for him. The 


the new 


married queen as far as Amiens , in her way to England , and 
fhe proceeded to Boulogne , from whence Buckingham re¬ 
turned to Amiens , where he had a private interview with 
the queen, in which he was interrupted, and it is laid, he 
was in danger of being affaffinaicd j but we now return to 
the internal affairs of France. 

Upon the removal of Vieuville , Marilac was placed at the 
head of the finances, to which Richelieu paid the greateft 
attention. He then proceeded in his great plan ; for he Vol. X 
fent the marquis de Cauvres , as the French amoafiador ex- p. 312. 
traordinary to the Grifons , and he expelled from the Val- 
tdine , the pope’s troops, who had held it for fome time, by 
way of depofit. The Spaniards , as well as the court of 
Rome, complained bitterly of this proceeding ; but Riche¬ 
lieu delpifed the menaces of both, and proceeded in the 
execution of his plan, and the advancement of his own 
power, to which the ftate of the French court, was very- 
favourable. Lewis was naturally peevifh, and neither loved 

* r r i • rp » P 1 • . t i « f 


efteemed 


He was diffansfied with his bro-* 

ther, 
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ther, the duke of Orleans, who had a ftrong party at court- 
and their diffentions made way for the greatnefs of the car¬ 
dinal, who was courted on all hands. 

Difien- The ruin of the proteftants being refolved upon by Ra¬ 
tions a- lieu, a garrifon was placed in Montpellier , and fort Lewis 
mongft was erected to bridle Rochelle, both againft the terms of 
the hugo- the late treaty. The cardinal, not contented with this, 
nots. ordered a fquadron of fhips to be equipped, at Blovet> to 

block up Rochelle. This fquadron was feized by Soubife, 
and carried off, all but two fhips, which foundered. The 
French hiftorians pretend that he did this even without the 
concurrence of his party ; but the fequel fhewcd him to 
be well founded in his fufpicion. It is certain, from the 
duke of Rohan s own memoirs, that while Soubife was em> 
ployed in this dangerous and difficult fervice, and when by 
fome reports it was thought that he had mifearried in it, 
his undertaking was difowned by the general body of the 
French hugonots ; nor does it clearly appear by the duke of 
Rohan s account, that he had fufficient grounds for again 
refuming his arms, which he did with great vigour. 

The En The war with the proteftants being renewed, Richelieu 
glijb alfift demanded the affiftance of the Englijl) fquadron, which was 
theFrench. then at fea, under vice admiral Pennington, to reduce Rc- 

chclle ; and Charles was weak enough to order Pennington to 
deliver up his fhips to the duke of Montmorenci, who was 
to command the liege. Pennington, with great relubhnce 
complied, and he and all the Englifh returned home, leav¬ 
ing their fhips in the hands of the French , rather than ferve 
againft the proteftants. Thi» was one of the blackeft fteps 
of the reign of Charles , and lo unpopular, that even Buck- 
ingham thought fit to difovvn it, and to commend Penning¬ 
ton s fpirit. All that can be faid in excufe for Charles, is, 
that the Dutch lent Montmormci their Ihips, at the fame 
time, and by their affiftance he reduced the ifland of Rhe, 
and Oleron, and beat the fleet of Rochelle, which he blocked 
up. The murmurs of the Englijh nation, at this proceed- 
ing gave a new turn to the politics of Charles, and his mi- 
nifter, which was forwarded by the infidelity of the French 
court, who poftponed all their engagements with England , 
to Richlieus plan of reducing Rochelle. Charles met with fomc 

difficulty when he reclaimed his fhips, which provoked 
him fo much, that he infilled by his ambaffadors, the earl 
of Holland, and Sir Dudley Carleton, upon Lewis giving 
latisfadcion to his reformed fubjedls, which he accordingly 
did, by granting them a new peace, of which rhe king of 
England was the guarantee ; and by it the proteftants, ob¬ 
tained the demolition of fort Leivis. 

V/arin The duke of Savoy was the principal of the war carried 
Italy. on feemingly, againft the Genoefe in Italy ; but the French 

and Spaniards had the greateft intereft in its fuccefs. The 
former abted as auxiliaries to the duke, and the latter to 

the 
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tiie Genoefe. The conftable, and his fon, the marflba! de 
Cregui, beat the Spaniards in Italy, and raifed the fiege of 
ferrue ; and, at laft each court ordered the (hips and effeXs 
of the fubjeXs of the other to be feized in its dominions. 

A treaty was fet on foot at Moncon , under the pope’s me¬ 
diation, and the Spaniards were excluded from the P T alteline , 
which was reftorea to the Grifons. Richelieu difregarded all 
the cutting reflexions that were thrown out by the allies of 
France againft: this peace ; but he obtained a marflial’s 
baton for the count of Schomberg , one of the ableft and 
worthieft men in France. , ; 

Great pains had been taken by Lewis , and his minifters, Hiltoryof 
to fpoil the education of bis brother, the duke of Orleans, the duke 
who is faid to have been naturally of a generous and ami- of Orleans 
able difpofitioii. He fell, at laft, into the hands of Qrnano, 
who improved him in all the bad habits he had acquired 
tinder his former governors. He prevailed with his pupil; 
when but fixteen years of .age, to demand a feat at the 
council-board, for which Vieuville had fent Ornano to the 
Baftile ; but he was delivered by Richelieu. Ornano knew 
the importance of a king’s only brother in the French go¬ 
vernment ; and he perfuaded him to put himfelf at the 
head of a party againft Richelieu. The dutchefs of Mont - 
penfter , the richeft heirefs in France , had long been deftined 
to the duke of Orleans in mar/iage ; but the match was 
oppofed by the queen-confort, and the abbot Scaglia, am- 
bafl'ador from the duke of Savoy, who was difgufted with 
the peace of Moncon, and offered the duke the princefs of 
Mantua , his grand-daughter, in marriage. Lewis, at that 
time, had a private favourite, one Barradas , who perfuad- \ 
ed him that a fcheme had been formed for {having him, 
and {hutting him up in a convent, and for obtaining from 
the pope a difpenfation for his brother to marry the queen. 

This made fuch an imprefticn upon Lewis, that he gave 
Ornano a marflial’s baton, upon his engaging to difpofe the 
duke to marry the princefs of Montpenjier. The baton did 
not prevent Ornano , together with the abbot Scaglia, from 
forming very dangerous defigns again ft Richelieu', and it is 
faid, they drew the king’s mafter of the robes, the count 
de Chaiais, into a plot, to murder him, while he was hunt¬ 
ing. It is uncertain, whether this plot was real or invent¬ 
ed by the cardinal to ruin Chahns, who loft his head, and 
Ornano , who died in the Baftile. There is ftrong reafort 
for believing that the whole was a fiXion, for Chaiais was 
tried by the extraordinary commiflion, the members of 
which were named by Richelieu , who had guards afligned 
him, to preferve him from the like attempts for the future. 

The cardinal was in love with the dutchefs of Chevreufe , 
the widow of Luynes , but (lie retired to Lorrain, where {he 
joined with the Spanijh faXion, in all their intrigues. 

Scaglia went over to England , and was .io fuccelstu! with 
Vol, X. H .h ‘ Buckingham s 
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Buckingham, that Chades di I'm tiled ail his queen’s fervants 
who had been put about her, either by the cardinal, or the 
queen- mother, and declared, that, as guarantee of the treaty 
of Montpellier , he was refolved to fee juftice done to the 
French hugonots. The tetter, this year, loft a friend by 
the death of the conftable, Lefdiguieres ; for though he had 
forfaken their communion, yet he ftill continued to be a 
warm advocate for moderation, and did them very im- 
Theoffices portant fervices at court. Upon his death, Richelieu pre- 
of confta- vailed with the king to fupprefs, by an ediX, the office of 
ble and conftable, and to buy from Montmorend , that of admiral, as 
admiral being pofts that gave too much power to a fubjeX. As 
firppreiT- there was a neceflity, however, for reviving the maritime 
ed. power of France , in order to reduce Rochelle , Richelieu was 

declared fuperintendant of the marine, an office, that, with¬ 
out the title, gave him all the power, of admiral. Nothing 
could now withftand his credit with Lewis. He procured 
the difgrace even of the king’s favourite Barradas , who 
w*as fuceeeded by one St. Simon , a creature of his own. 
He then ftruck into a kind of mean between the Spanijb 
and the hugonot intereft, and flattered each with the hope 
of crufhing the other. He foftened the duke of Savoy* s 
refentment againft Spain ; and the hugonots feeing that he 
encouraged the German proteftants, were fo much perfuad- 
•ed that he meant them well, that they fuffered him to for¬ 
tify the ifle of Olerou , near Rochelle , and to bridle Mont- 
penfier with a citadel. 

The ruin Soubife , after his defeat at the ifle of Rhe, had taken re¬ 
ef 'Rochelle f U g e in England , where he met with a warm friend in the 
jefoived minifter, whom for obvious reafons, Lewis had refufed to 
on. receive as an ambaffador from Charles. Soubife correfpond- 

ed with his brother, the duke of Rohan ; and the violent 
averfion which Buckingham had now conceived againft 
Richelieu , led him to promife, that three defeents fhould be 
made upon France , one upon the ifle of Rhe , another upon 
Gafcony , and the third in Normandy , while the EngUJh fleet 
was to block up the Loire , the Seine , and the Garonne. No 
fewer than thirty thoufand men were deftined to be fent 
upon this expedition j and upon their landing in France , 
the duke of Rohan was to have joined them at the head of 
the proteftants. That duke, however, had too good in¬ 
telligence of what was paffing in England to believe that 
this plan was praXicable i but he faw that there was a deep 
laid defign formed by the cardinal to ruin Rochelle. In this 
Richelieu was fo firm, that he even concluded a peace with 
Spain againft England , and Buckingham laid hold of that 
circumftance to attempt to become popular in his own 
country, by forming clofer connexions than ever with the 
heads of the French hugonots. 

Marriage Lewis had carried his point in bringing about a marriage 
of the between his brother and the princefs of Montpenjier ; a lady 
duke of fo well difpofed and prudent, that, during her life-time, a 

Orisons. perfeX harmony reigned ia the royal family but dying m 

child-bedj 
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childbed, of a daughter, frelh intrigues enfued. The 
Spanijh faXion knew from Richelieu’s connexions with the 
Dutch, that the peace he had made with his Catholic ma- 
jefty, was merely a meafure of conveniency, and they 
joined with a great party in the French court, who were 
enemies to the cardinal, to difpofe the duke of Orleans to 
renew his intrigues. Had the court of England been upon 
better terms with the people than it was at this time, the 
fconfequence might have been fatal to France*, for a decla¬ 
ration of war was publifhed at London , againft France, be- 
caufe its court was under the influence of the houfe of 
Auftria, and becaufe Lewis had not only violated his treaty 
with the proteftants, of which Charles was guarantee ; but 
had feized an hundred and twenty Englijh fliips, with their 
cargoes gnd artillery. The French court pieaded the in¬ 
fraction of the treaty of marriage between Charles and his 
queen, and the haughtinefs and averfion of Buckingham , to 
give their ambaflador, BaJJojnpierrei any fatisfaXton on that, 
and many other complaints. It muft be owned, that thofe 
were frivolous pretexts on the part of France ; and it is 
amazing that Buckingham , notwithftanding his unpopula¬ 
rity, could lit out a fleet of ninety fliips of war, befides 
tranfports, of which he was declared admiral, for the re¬ 
lief of Rochelle , which was now threatened to be befieged, 
by fea and land. 

The conduX of the duke of Rohan, and his brother* the Bucking- 
duke of Soubife, upon this occafion, feems to have been ham at- 
fomewhat irregular. They had entered into engagements tempts to 
with Buckingham in the name of all the French hugonots ; relieve 
but it foon appeared that two faXions exifted in Rochelle Rochelle . 
itfelf, one in favour of the French court, who pretended, 
that the Englijh , if admitted into Rochelle , would keep ifi 
for themfelves ; the other party was headed by the duke of 
Rohan’s mother and wife, who had taken refuge there j but 
we do not find, though Charles was guarantee of the late 
treaty between Lewis and his proteftant fubjeXs, that any 
regular application was made to him by the body of the 
latter. Be that as it will, it is certain, that Buckingham 
appeared with the Englijh fleet before Rochelle , on the 
twentieth of July 1627 ; but the gates of the town were 
Ihut upon him, through the prevalency of the court party. 

The mayor was in that ihtereft, and it was with the utmoft 
difficulty that Soubife , and Sir William Beecher , Buckings 
ham’s confident, gained admittance into the place. They 
harangued th zRocbellers, and exhorted them to ftand on their 
own defence, as the king of England was refoived to de¬ 
fend them. All the anfwer they obtained was, that they 
could do nothing without the concurrence of the other 
French proteftants. This unexpeXed conduX exalperated 
the Englijh , and the duke of Buckingham, who, contrary to 
his agreement with Soubife , had made a defeent upon the 

H h a ifie 
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ifle of Rhe, where they beat the French general, Thoiras , 
but unaccountably neglected to purfue their advantage. 
Richelieu did not fail to improve this invafion of the Englijh. 
All former animolities among the courtiers were forgot, 
and their preparations to march againft their enemies were 
fo general, that Lewis was heard to fay, “ Am I then to be 
left alone ?” Never was an expedition worfe conduced 
than this was, on the part of the Englijh. Their being 
denied admittance into Rochelle , foured them even to inacti¬ 
vity. They confidered the hugonots as equally their ene¬ 
mies with the catholics; and though Buckingham at lalt be- 
fieged fort Martin^ where Thoiras commanded, yet he neg¬ 
lected all precautions for preventing fupplies being thrown 
into the place, and fuffered himfelf to be amufed by nego¬ 
tiation. 

Cardinal Richelieu , in the mean while, ordered quarters 
to be marked out in the neighbourhood of Rochelle , for 
twenty-five thoufand men j and in Offober, the French 
king, with the prime of his nobility, and a royal army, 
formed the fiege of Rochelle. The duke of Rohan was again 
declared a traitor by the parliament, and condemned to be 
torn in pieces by horfes ; but be continued his operations 
with great fpirit, in Guienne , till he underftood from Eng¬ 
land , that no defcent was to be made on that parf of 
France . Buckingham carried on the fiege of fort Martin , 
more from obftinacy, becaufe he had begun it, than from 
any other principle, but was unfortunate in every motion 
he made, though Soubife had now prevailed with the Ro - 
chellers to declare themfelves in favour of England. Supplies 
were daily thrown into the fort, and the Englijh were in- 
fulted by their enemies holding up, by way of bravade, 
upon the points of their pikes, fowl, mutton, bread, arid 
other provifions, as fignals of their being relieved. Buck¬ 
ingham pretended his army was on the point of a mutiny, 
and after meeting with frequent repulfes from the fort, 
notwithftanding his being reinforced, he called a council of 
war, in which it was refolved that his fleet and army fhould 
return to England. Soubife prevailed upon him to poftpone 
this refolution for a few days, becaufe the earl of Holland 
was daily expe&ed with a frefli reinforcement j but, in the 
mean while, marflial Schomberg, arrived in the ifland, with 
an army fuperior to that of the Englijh. Buckingham pro- 
pofed to fight him ; but the Englijh officers and folders were 
fo damped by his blundering conduft, that when they began 
their march, their advanced guards were beaten, and they 
were obliged to recover their trenches. The fame fate at¬ 
tended a final, but an obftinate, attempt which he made 
to ftorm the forty where he was repulfed with the lofs of 
fix hundred and fifty men. On the eighth of November , 
Buckingham began his march towards his own (hips, but 

loft above a thoufand of his men by the attacks of the French 

under 
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tinder Schomberg ; notwithftanding the natural intrepidity 
of his troops. The whole lofs of the Englijh in this expe¬ 
dition, amounted to above four thoufand men. The Ro- 
cbellers fent deputies to complain to Charles of Buckingham’s 
conduct, which had encreafed their miferies ; but they 
could obtain no redrefs, through the prevailing intereft of 

the favourite. 

Richelieu , now flaked not only his adminiftration, but his Siege of 
head, upon the reduXion of Rochelle. Though the winter Rochelle. 
was far advanced, he prevailed with the king, notwith¬ 
ftanding the delicacy of his conftitution, and his being but 
lately recovered from a dangerous illnefs, to remain in the 
camp, which induced almoft all the nobility, and general 
officers, in France , to attend him. Guitton was then mayor 
of Rochelle , and at the head of a brave, determined people, 
but under exceffive difcouragements. Not only the court, 
but the French nation in general were exafperated againft 
them, for their connexions with the Englijh , who, they 
faid, wanted to reconquer France. Even the proteftant 
powers upon the continent beheld them with an unfavour¬ 
able eye, becaufe it was known that they were fupported by 
the Spaniards , as well as the Englijh. The duke of Rohan 
was then carrying on a war in Languedoc againft the prince of 
Conde , and the duke of Mont mar end, fo that the Rochellers 
had only their own courage, and England , to depend upon ; 
becaufe Richelieu had employed the argument of religion 
to fo much advantage, and had fo artfully improved the 
differences between Spain and England , that they were en¬ 
tirely abandoned by his Catholic majefty. 

We have, in the courfe of this work, more than onceR e f 0 i„_ 
mentioned, the determined fpirit which the anceftors of the t j on 0 f 
Rochellers had often manifefted in defending their privileges, t jj e 
and it feemed now to be drawn into one point in their tants 
pofterity. Guitton , before he undertook his office, holding 
up a poniard in his hand, “ I accept (faid he to his fellow 
citizens) my office, with this declaration, that I am re- 
folved to ftrike this dagger into the heart of the firft man 
who fhall advife a furrender ; and may I be ferved in the 
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fame manner, if ever I admit of a capitulation. 


It 


is 


incredible to what a pitch of power the Rochellers , at this 
time, had raifed themfelves. Their city was ftrong, their 
marine very conftderable, and they propofed the republic 
of Holland as the model of their government 5 but under 
the protection of the French king. When the fiege was 
firft formed, the duke of Orleans had the command of- the 
army, but he quitted it, upon the king’s arrival in the 
camp, and the cardinal, in faX, was general j the duke of 
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lef, 

fiXing under him. 


'fiompierre 


{hip 


under don Frederic de Toledo •, but, according t( 
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Voltaire , he returned with his (hips, without entering upo# 
any operation, becaufe Lewis would not fufFer him to be 
covered in his prefence. The fame author feems inclina¬ 
ble to believe, that the cardinal privately prevailed on the 
French queen-confort to write a letter to Buckingham, which 
delayed his preparations. 

It is certain, that, in May 1628, the earl of Denbigh was 
fent from England with a fleet of ten fhips of the line, and 
fixty fmaller fhips, which appeared before Rochelle ; but all 
the entreaties of the duke of Soubife , and the deputies from 
that city, could not prevail upon him to a£t offenfively; 
and he returned with great difgrace to Portfmouth. Some 
hiftorians have infinuated, that Charles was not in earneft ; 
but nothing can be worfe grounded than fuch a furmife, 
He was fo flncere in his intentions to relieve the Rochellers , 
that he interlined, with his own hand, the only claufe in 
Denbigh's inftru&ions, authorizing him to a£t offenfively; 
and "upon the return of his fleet, he wrote the two follow¬ 
ing letters to the Rochellers ; 


them. 


<c Gentlemen, 

Letters cc no£ difcomforted though my fleet be returned j 

r-/, 7** out to the laft ; for I am refolved, that all my fleet 

ar es to flis]I perifh, rather than you fhall not be relieved; and to 
• em * this end I have countermanded it; and have fent fhips to 

make them change their defign, that they had taken to come 
back. I fhall fhortly fend you fonje number of fhips to 
reinforce it; and with the help of God, the fuccefs will 
be happy for your deliverance. 

Your good Friend, 


CHARLES R.” 


* e Gentlemen, 

<e I have been troubled to hear, that my fleet was 
upon the point of returning without anfwering my com¬ 
mands, which were to force the entry of your provilions 
whatever came of it; and have given it new orders to re¬ 
turn into 5'our road; and not'ftir till it has relieved you 
with victuals, or that I have fent them an additional {Length, 
for which I have caufed men to work with all diligence. 
Be affured, that I will never abandon you, and that I will 
employ all the force of my kingdom for your deliverance, 
until it pleafe God to blefs me with giving you an affured 
peace. Gentlemen, 

Your good Friend, 

CHARLES R.” 

; 

To make his promifes good an order was fent to the earl 

Denbigh to return to the relief of Rochelle ; but the duke 

of Buckingham referved that honour to himfelf, becaufe it 

was 
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was the readied way, if fuccefsfu], to retrieve his popula¬ 
rity in England. As he was about to embark, he was dabb¬ 
ed by Felton ; but the particulars of his murder do not 
belong to this part of our hidory. 

Richelieu , in reducing Rochelle , difcovered a genius equal Progrela 
fo thar of an Alexander , and a Julius C<tfar. He had read of the 
of the vad works raifed by the one againd Tyre, the fitua- fiege. 
tion of which was pretty fimilar to that of Rochelle , and 
of the other at Durazzo. He obtained a general’s com- 
miffion from Lewis , and when veded with a military com¬ 
mand, he refolved to rival the fame of thofe heroes, by 
ere&ing a mole of feven thoufand and four hundred feet 
in length, into the fea. The waves demolifhed it, as well 
as a barricade, which had been invented by Pompeio Tar- 
goni, an Italian engineer. Richelieu was fuperior to all 
misfortunes that perfeverance could conquer; and two 
Frenchmen , Lewis Metezcau , and John Tiriot , undertook to 
conftrudt the dyke that was to block up the harbour of 
Rochelle. This was eomplcated by mod amazing labour. 

A ftrong fort was ere&ed at each extremity of this dyke; 
the conftru&ion of which laded between the fecond of 
December , and the May following. The king returned to 
Paris ; and all the officers of the army had orders from 
him to obey the cardinal, as if his majedy was prefent in 
perfon. He could not have employed a better general, for 
Richelieu pawned even his own jewels to pay the troops 
who were fo well fed and lodged that they fcarcely felt the 
inconveniencies of a winter campaign. Not contented with 
that, he raifed a confiderable fleet, though the marine of 
France was then in the mod defpicable condition. The 
murder of the duke of Buckingham did not damp the zeal 
of Charles , which was fervent and fincere for the relief of 
Rochelle , and the maritime preparations went on more 
brilkly than they had done during the life-time of that fa¬ 
vourite. The earl of Lindfey was appointed to command 
the fleet; but by this time, the Rochellers had lod ten thou¬ 
fand of their bed men; When Charles'took leave of the 
carl, he defired him to be guided in all his undertakings by 
the duke of Soubife , who was then in England. 

On the eighteenth of September the fleet failed, and a. 
furious cannonading commenced between it and that of the 
French , but without great detriment on either fide. This 
proved fatal to the Rochellers ; for mod of the Englijh fea 
officers having been appointed by Buckingham , upon parlia¬ 
mentary, or court intered, they were void of all experi¬ 
ence and knowledge of their bufinefs. They reje£fed,. in 
a council of war, all propofals made by Soubife for forcing 
the dyke. Another propoia! made by count Laval for de- 
moliffiing it by an artificial mine, met with the fame fate ; 

gn $ Soubife had certain intelligence that the place, it not 

' H h 4. relieved. 
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relieved, was on the point of furrendering, through the 
Rochelle ex treme famine which the inhabitants fuffered. Accord- 
furrenders on the laft day of October , Rochelle was given up to 

the king, and his cardinal general. The inhabitants were 
permitted to enjoy the exercife of their religion, and they 
were fecured in their eftates; but their privileges, which 
had been fo long formidable to the crown, were abolifhed, 
Not above four thoufand of twenty thoufand inhabitants, 
which the town contained, when the liege was formed, 
were left alive, and thofe were fo emaciated, that they ap¬ 
peared like fpeclres, not a hundred of them having ftrength 
to do duty. Next day, after the furrender, the king made 
his triumphal entry, and that fame, and a few following 
days, moft of the dyke was demolidled by the winds and the 
waves. This liege coft about forty millions of livres j but 
the place was taken without much effulion of blood, on 
the part of the beliegers. 

Vol. X. We have already mentioned the difputes that arofe con- 
p. 324. cerning the fucceffion to Mantua at this period. It is 
The af- certain, that Richelieu encouraged Lewis to fupport the 
fairs of duke of Nevers in his claim upon that dutchy, and the 
Italy. rather, becaule the duke being a native of France , had been 

objected to on that account by the emperor, who had given 
the inveftiture of it to the duke of Guajlalla. A ftrong 
party was made at court againft Lewis concerning himfelf 
in this affair; but as it related to the humbling of the houfe 
of Aujlria , the cardinal carried all before him. Lewis , ac¬ 
cordingly, in the middle of February , fee ou- at the head of 
his army, palled the Alps , in the midft of f;oft and ftiow. 
took the town and caftie of Sufa , and daunted the duke 
of Sovoy ; fo that he con r ented to grant the French troops a 
paflage through his dominions, and to prevail upon the 
Spaniards to raife the fiege of Cafal. This accommodation 
was followed by a treaty for preferving the peace of Italy, 
in which Lczvis , the republic of Venice , and the duke of 
Savoy , were parties. The Venetians , at the lame time, ne- 
gociated and concluded another treaty between Lewis and 
Charles I, of England. This was a moft amazing expedi¬ 
tion, for the cardinal fought and treated at the fame time, 
with'equal vigour; and Lewis returned triumphantly to 
his capital. The court of Spain endeavoured to ballance 
the progrefs of his, or rather nis cardinal’s, arms, by libe¬ 
rally fupporting the duke of Rohan , who was ftill at the 
head of a ftrong party, and in pofleflion of many im- 
• portant places. Though his catholic majefty was ftill at 
peace with France , yet he confented to pay the duke an 
annual fubfidy of three hundred thoufand dollars, for keep¬ 
ing up his troops, and for enabling him to form an inde¬ 
pendent ftute, or republic, of proteftants within France, 

with a toleration, however, of the Roman catholic religion 

..... * * in 
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j fl the proteftant towns and countries. In May , the king 
befieged Privas, which was in the hands of the proteftants, 
and took it, after a ftrong refiftance ; but ordered the garri- 
ion to be hanged before his eyes. This feverity ftruck fuch 
a terror into the people of Aletz , that they furrendered, 
notwithftanding all that the duke of Rohan could do, to 
encourage them to defend themfelves, and obtained a good 
capitulation ; which was inviolably preferved, through the 
mediation of the cardinal, who apologized for the cruelties 
at Privas ,|becaufe he was fick in bed when they were com¬ 
mitted. The cardinal, by this time, had given unqueftiona- 
ble, proofs of his military capacity; and he behaved with a 
franknefs towards the proteftants, that encouraged the 
dukes of Rohan , and Soubife, to treat with him. 

The former found that his treaty with the crown of The duke 
Spain was delufive and inefte£iual ; and the cardinal fairly of Rohan 
told him, that, if he omitted the opportunity of making his makes his 
peace after the redu&ion of Aletz , he and his whole party peace with 
were to expe£fc no terms. The duke refolved to liften to Lewis. 
his admonition ; and though he had been declared a rebel, 
he treated with his fovereign as an independent prince. He 
obtained for his party the continuance and confirmation of 
their privileges ; but they gave up all their cautionary 
towns; which indeed muft have been the fources of per¬ 
petual war. The two dukes preferved their eftates and 
honours, and the duke of Rohan received a hundred thou- 
fand crowns, on condition of his retiring to Venice for a 
certain time, to humour Lewis , who infilled on that con¬ 
dition. The king was now returned to Paris \ but Riche¬ 
lieu went to Montauban , where he behaved with great 
franknefs andjipoliienefs to theproteftants; and he paid them 
for demolifhing their own fortifications. Thus Richelieu , 
being determined to carry war into the neighbouring dates, 
re-eftabli filed peace at home, to make the fuccefs of his 
arms more effeciual. 

The queen-mother had oppofed the Italian expedition in The 
favour of the duke of Mantua , becaufe (he intended a mar- French 
riage between a princefs of the houfe of Medici and her fon court em- 
the duke of Orleans , who was defperately in love with the broiled, 
duke of Nevers 3 s daughter. The duke of Nevers , whom 
we now call duke of Mantua , had orders to withdraw his 
daughter out of France ; but this was fo violently oppofed 
by her lover, that the queen-mother, who was regent during 
her fon’s ahfence in Italy, had put the princefs, and her 
aunt, the dutchefs of Longueville , under a very rough arreft. 

The duke of Orleans retired, upon this, in a fullen fit, to 
Joinville j and the king, upon his return from Italy, treated 
his difeontent with vaft difregard ; though, at the fame 
time, he difapproved of the indelicacy of his mother with 

regard to the princefs Gonzagua. This fplit the court into 

parties, 
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parties, which ran high at the time of Richelieu *s return 
from Mantauban to Paris. The queen-mother had not the 
leaft idea of his daring to differ with her ; but, v/nen file 
found that he approved of the king’s refentment, fhe pub¬ 
licly treated him as an ungrateful wretch, and the creature 
of her own power, threatening to humble him, as fhe had 
raifed him. The cardinal was, at the fame time, attacked 
by a manifeflo from the duke of Orleans , who was then at 

Nifmes , and who loaded him with the moft opprobrious and 

injurious accufations. Richelieu offered to refign his places; 

Lewis , inflead of accepting them, declared him, by 
patents, full his prime-mi nifter, and then generaliffimo of 
his armies ; which, at that time, were preparing to march 
once more againfc the duke of Savoy. 

That prince, depending upon the treaty between the pro- 
teflants and the court of Madrid ., had joined the Spaniard i, 
an- enewed the fiege of CafaL with an intention to crufh 
the duke of Mantua , while the arms of Lewis were employed 
againfi his proteftant fubje&s. Richelieu was now in the 
zeivrb - F his power: by his letters patent, which were 
written by the king’s own hand, he could treat with ambaf- 
fado:. and conclude alliances, without his mailer’s parti¬ 
cipation ; and, in his military capacity, the marfhals Cre- 


but 


gui, ds la Force , Bafjompiere , and Schomberg , ferved under 
him, at the herd of an army of twenty tboufand foot and 
three thousand horfe. He had the privilege of being at¬ 
tended by body-guards, and his exterior appearance was ra¬ 
ther more magnificent than that of the king. His progrefs 
was rapid; for, in the month of February , after difregarding 
all invitations to an interview with the prince of Piedmont , 
he marched to Sufa, and had almoft furprifed the perfon of 
the duke of Savoy at Rivoli. The duke efcaped to Turin , 
which the cardinal made a feint of inveiling ; but, all of a 
sfudden, he befieged and took Pignerole ; which compleafed 
the cardinal’s fcheme of opening a paffage for the French 
from Daupbiny into Italy , and dafhed in pieces all the pre¬ 
cautions and intrigues of his enemies, both foreign and i!o- 
rneftic. By taking Pignerole , he became, in a manner, 
mailer of the dukedom of Savoy ; Cbamberri being reduced 
much about the fame time. Lewis and his court fet out for 
Savoy , which, all but the fortrefs of Montmelian , was entirely 
reduced. Cafal , likewife. Hill held out; and the duke of 
Mantua was prifoner in the hands of the imperialifls. 

Richelieu 7 s enemies laid hold of thofe circumftances to at¬ 
tempt to {hake his credit with his mailer ; but they were ig¬ 
norant of the depth of his policy. He had fupported the 
His alii- king of Denmark with money, and had formed fecret con- 
ance with ne< 5 lions with the duke of Bavaria , the ele£lor of Triers , and 
Guflavus other great members of the diet of Rati/bon ; and, by this 
Adolphus, time, he had engaged the famous Gujlavus Adolphus , king 

of Sweden , in the vaft defigns which he afterwards carried 

into execution againft the houfe of Auftria . Cafal continued 

fiill 


Vol. IX. 
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$fll befieged, and the relieving it was found to be next to 
jmpraXicable, when the pope fent his nephew, cardinal 
Barber ini, and Mazarine, afterwards the famous cardinal of 
that name, to negotiate with Richelieu at Pignerole . A num¬ 
ber of fortunate events for Richelieu now happened, which 
delivered him from his perplexities. 

His party was fo ftrong at the diet of Ratijbon , that the 
emperor was, in a manner, forced to promife the inveftiture 
of Mantua to the French duke. The duke of Montmoremi 
beat the conjoined armies of imperialifts, Spaniards, and Sa¬ 
voyards, at Vegliana. The duke of Savoy died, by which 
tbe Spaniards loft their firmeft ally. Diffenfions arofe be¬ 
tween the Germans and the Spaniards ; and the marfhals de 
h Force , Schomberg , and Mar iliac, undertook the relief of 
Cafali while Richelieu attended the king, who was danger- 
oufly ill, to Lyons, to watch the motions of his enemies at 
court. The fiege of Cafal had been fo vigoroufly prefled, 
that, by the agency of Mazarine , a fufpenfion of arms was 
agreed on ; but Cafal was to be furrendered to the Spaniards 
if not relieved by the middle of October. The Spaniards in¬ 
filled upon the latter condition being complied with, not- 
withftanding the ftipulations of the treaty of Ratijbon ; and 
it was owing to the indefatigable interpofition of Maza¬ 
rine (who, in mediating between the two armies, expofed 
himfelf to the (hot of both) that an accommodation took 
place; by which Cafal remained with the French ; and 
fhoiras, who had fo bravely defended it, obtained a mar¬ 
shal's baton. 

Lewis , by this time, was given over by his phyficians at Danger- 
Lyons. The cardinal found the party of his enemies, at ous illnels 
the head of which were the two queens, every day gaining of Lewis, 
ftrength ; and that meafures were taken to cut off his flight and his 
to Brouage , of which he was governor, when the king re- friendlhij* 
covered. He had, during his illnefs, which was an impoft- for Riche- 
hume in the bowels, difcovered the moft exquifite fenfe of lieu. 
friendfhip for Richelieu, and had engaged the duke of Mont - 
morenci to protect him. Even the recovery of Lewis feemed 
to be ineffe&ual for that purpofe, fo powerful was the fac¬ 
tion againft him, many of its members being compofed of 
perfons who owed their advancement to himfelf, and the 
marfhal Marillac among others. Richelieu was determined to 
fpare none of his enemies whom his vengeance could reach ; 
but.the two queens, the duke of Orleans, and the Spanijh 
ambaffador, were above it; and they reprefented the cardi¬ 
nal’s haughtinefs and ambition in fuch terms as, fometimes, 
feemed to affeft the king’s friendfhip for him; but no fooner 
did he obtain an audience, than he regained it by enlarging 
upon the ruinous connexions between the queen-mother 
and the Spanijh fa&ion, and the evident infufficiency of all 
her party for the fupport of government; which, if left to 

them. 
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them, muft fall fo heavy upon the king as inevitably to 
crulh him. 

Jealoufy, and a diffruft of himfelf, operated on Lewis 
equally againft the cardinal as againft his mother j but his 
natural inconftancy was, at laft, fixed by Richelieu 's arts. 
Haughty as he was, upon the king’s return to Parts , he con¬ 
sented to afk the queen-mother’s pardon on his knees j and 
that his favourite niece, madam de Combalet , who was par¬ 
ticularly obnoxious to her majefty, lhould do the fame. It 
is even faid, with the greateft appearance of probability, 
that Lewis agreed to facrifice Richelieu to the tears of his 
mother ; and that he turned his back upon that minifter 
when he entered the rootia where they were confulting. Hj s 
fubmillions, and thofe of his neice, to the queen-mother, 
ferved only to render her more intra&able and vindi&ive 
towards both ; and the cardinal was preparing to furrender 
all his power and places, when the king fuddenly retired to 
Verfailles , then a lmall hunting feat ; leaving his mother, 
who refided at the palace of Luxembourg , to all appearance, 
in pofielnon of the government. 

Her vanity in receiving the compliments of the courtiers 
on this happy turn of her affairs, inftead of accompanying 
her fon to his retirement, undid her. Though 


fhe 


better th^n the dupe of her favourites; at the head of whom 
were her phyfician, Vautier ; the keeper of the feals; and 
his brother, the marfhal Marillac\ with fome ladies of high 
diftindtion and great intrigue. The countefs of Fargis , one 
of the moft beautiful, as fhe was the moft artful, woman in 
France , directed her conduct j and the duke of Orle¬ 
ans was governed by thofe who could beft flatter his refent- 
ments and pafixons. The refolutions of a party compofed 
of fo many different members, could not be long a fecret; 
and, when they had refolved upon the part which each was 
to a<ft in the ruin of the cardinal, and their feveral (hares in 
the diftribution of his fpoils, the whole was carried to St. 
Simony the king’s private favourite ; who laid them before 
his mafter, and did not fail to enforce the difcovery with 
arguments drawn from the queen-mother’s growing parti¬ 
ality for her fecond fon, and her vindi&ive temper, which 
had not yet fuffered her to forget the aflafiinatioo o fd'Ancrc. 

All the natural diffidence and fufpiejon of Lewis now 
took a different turn. Reheard, with horror, what was, 

» * ^ « At 


pe naps, 


confulted 


aftrologers to know the duration of his life, which was the 
only bar to her favourite Ton’s mounting the throne. He 
fent for Richelieu , reftored him to a double fhare of his fa¬ 
vour and protection, and fealed the ruin of his enemies; 
while the queen-mother was receiving the compliments of 

the nobility and her dependents upon the difgrace of the 

cardinal 
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cardinal and his party. She was undeceived by the fudden 
defection of all the votaries to-her recovered greatnefs. Vau- 
ikr, her favourite phyfician, was, that very day, fent to 
the’baftile. The marihal Marillac was put under arreft by 
the marshals de la Force and Schomberg, at the head of that 
very army which he expe&ed to command. His brother, 
the 7 keeper of the feals, was fent prifoner to Chateaudun y 
where he died of grief. The countefs de Fargts was forbid 
the court in a very coarfe manner ; nor was there one of 
that cabal who, but a few hours before, had promifed to 
themfelves the fpoils of the French government, that did not 
j'uffer either difgrace or imprifonment. 

But, though this revolution in the French adminiftration Defence 
appears, at firft, to have been brought about by private and of Lewis 
perfonal motives, yet it was, perhaps, a wife and a folid on that re- 
meafure in Lewis, with regard to that dignity of his crown volution, 
which he wanted to eftablifh. He was naturally an enthu- 
fiaft for the greatnefs of France, which liad been planned by 
Richelieu with wonderful art and addrefs; but he alone could 
carry it into execution. He had formed connections for re¬ 
ducing the Aujlrian power in Italy and the Low Countries ; 
and he had a prcfpeCl of reducing it in Germany by means of 
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Germany, independent of his alliance with France j fo that 
RiAelieu did little more than enable him, by an annual fub- 
fidy of four hundred thoufand crowns, to re-eftablifb the li¬ 
berties of the Germanic body and the interefts of the proteft- 
ant religion, which were on the point of expiring under 

and bigotry. In Italy, Richelieu, by the 


Aujl\ 


of Mazari 


Savoy , who yielded up to France Pignerole, for ever, on his 
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who obtained by it no more than had been already fti pul a ted 
for him by the private treaty. In fhort, Richelieu, by his 
intrepidity, and Mazarine, by his intrigues, broke the Spa- 
nijh power in Italy, and formed a ftrong barrier to the inde¬ 
pendency of her princes. It would be abfurd to fuppofe 
that Lewis was infenfible of the cardinal’s merits, in thofe 
mighty works ; and that even motives of ambition might 
have effe&ed the fudden reverfe, which now took place in 
his government. We are not, however, to dilTemble that 
every thing was managed about his court uj^on the meaneft 
and moll interefted principles ; and that it is probable the 
revolution never would have taken place, if Lewis had i of¬ 
fered himfelf to continue longer under the influence of the 


queens and 


Richelieu % 


i 
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Richelieu , though the moft bloody politician alive, did 
not chufe immediately to involve the queen-mother in the 
ruin of her creatures. He fufFered her, upon her curbing 
her refentment with fome appearance of decency, and even 
fubmiffion, to remain at Paris ; but Ihe foon doled in with 
the violence of the duke of Orleans , who was like wife too 
great for the cardinal to ruin ; though it is faid that the duke 
intended to have alfaffinated him in his own palace. The 
queen-mother became equally outrageous, and the king fent 
for her to Compeigne\ where finding her inexorable to any 
reconciliation with the minifter, he left her a prifoner} but 
fhe again made her efcape, and went to BruJJ'els ; while the 
duke of Orleans took refuge in Lorrain, and entered into a 
contract of marriage with the princefs Margaret , that duke’s 
lifter. This was a delicate point; and, though Lewis did 
not pretend to queftion the validity of the marriage, yet, 
even after it was confummated, he infifted upon its being 
dilfolved, becaufe the apparent heir of his crown could not, 
as he alledged, by the laws and conftitution of France y 
contract or confummate a marriage without his knowledge 
or confent. 

Finding that this had no effedk on the duke of Lorrain , an 
extraordinary court of juftice was erected, who proceeded 
in a very fevere manner againft the cardinal’s enemies. 
Marlhal Bajfompierre was fent prifoner to the baftile, only 
becaufe he had more wit than the cardinal, and becaufe he 
was an admirer of the princefs of Conti, who Was fent i:,to 
exile, together with the dutcheffes of Elbeuf and Lefdigui - 
tres, nladam de Or nans, and others of the fame party. This 
had no effe& upon the duke of Orleans , who always facri- 
ficed his friends to his own caprice and fafety ; and he fent 
a new manifefto to the parliament of Paris, accufing Riche¬ 
lieu of being the inftrument of his, and the nation’s, ruin ; 
and exhibiting himfelf, as it were, before that body, as 
his accufer. 

The new court of juftice continued its proceedings; and 
the duke of Rouannes , the countefs of Fargis, and other 
perfons of great diftin&ion of both fexes, were executed 
in effigy, becaufe they were not within their reach to put 
them to death. The queen-mother, in her turn, applied 
to the parliament for juftice againft the cardinal; which lhe 
did in an injudicious manner, by making his crimes too per- 
fonal towards her, and mingling falfhood with truth. All 
thofe fhafts aimed at the cardinal ferved only to raife him in 
his mafter’s efteem; for he now ere&ed the lordfliip of Ri¬ 
chelieu, with many other noble eftates, into a dutchy; 
which, after the cardinal’s death, was to defcend to his heirs 
general, either male or female. 

The reception of the duke of Orleans by the duke of Lor¬ 
rain, continued to give fo much uneafinefs to Lewis, that 

he advanced towards that country with an army, and forced 

ths 
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the (Juke at St. Vie , to agree to fend his brother, and all the 

difcontented Frenchmen , out of his dominions. No fooner 
W as Lewis on his return ! from terrain , than that duke entered 
into intrigues with fome German princes for an invafron of 
franee j but this was prevented by the king and his minifter 
threatening to inveft Nanci \ which forced the duke again 
to buy his peace by the perpetual furrender of Clermont to 
prance , and that of Stenai and “Janets for four years. The 
cardinal was now at fuch a pitch of greatnefs, by having 
lately obtained the government of Bretagne , that the queen- 
mother and her party charged him with defigns upon the 
crown itfelf. To Ihew how little he regarded their enmity, 
he carried on a procefs againft marfhal Marillac with a 
degree of rancour and injuftice till then unknown in France . 

He appointed a commiflion of his own creatures to try him; 
but they, obfequious as they were to his will, could not 
find him guilty, till Richelieu , with all the circumftances of 
barbarity, carried him to his own country-houfe ; where 
his enemy, Chateauneuf.\ who had fucceeded Marillac' s bro¬ 
ther as keeper of the feals, fat as prefident of the court; 
which, againft all kind of evidence, condemned him to 
death ; and he fuffered the fentence, after d if charging forty 
years fervice to that crown. 

The duke of Orleans , in confequence of the late treaty The duke 
with the duke pf Lorrain , was now a vagabond ; and his of Orleans 
caufe was given up as defperate by all perfons of great, di- invades 
ftinftion, excepting the marlhal-duke of Montmorcnci , who Burgundy . 
had unadvifedly, but generoufly, promifed to fupport him 
againft the cardinal. The prince had put himfelf at the 
head of about fifteen hundred, or two thoufand, horfe and 
foot he had collected in France and the neighbouring ftates; 
but moft miferably provided in arms and neceffaries. With 
them he made an irruption into Burgundy, where he pro¬ 
claimed cardinal Richelieu a traitor to the king and the 

public. 

Richelieu was under great difficulties on this occafion, Charaflei: 
efpecially after he found that the duke had penetrated into of father 
Languedoc , Montmorenci' s government, and was received by Jofephu 
him at the head of about eight thoufand men. T he mar- 
fhals de la Force and Schomberg were appointed to a£t againft 
the rebels ; but both they and the other generals expreffed 
a vifible jreludtance to take upon them the command againft 
the apparent heir of the crown, Richelieu applied, on this 
occafion, to his trufty friend and confidant, one father Jo- 
feph, a capuchin ; who, under the moft mortifying appear¬ 
ances, united the moft dextrous management of bufinefs to 
the wildeft flights of enthufiafin. Though he made no pub¬ 
lic figure at court, and though his naime is hardly mentioned 
in the general hiftories or rhofe times, yet it is certain that 
he affifted the cardinal’s head, and influenced* his mafter s 

confcience, Richelieu efteemed and coafulted him, and al¬ 


ways 
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ways gave him hopes of procuring for him a cardinal’s hat' 
which he might eafily have obtained, had he not been jealous 
of the capuchin’s abilities, and afraid of lofing his fervices. 
It was this father Jofephvr ho, when Richelieu thought it in¬ 
decent for him to give his advice on fo tender a point, had 
determined Lewis to put his mother under ari arreft at Com * 
peigne . He was trufted by, and perfonally known to almolf 
all, the great potentates arid minifters in Europe, whom he 
had occafionally vifited in difguife j and was a particular fa¬ 
vourite with pope Urban by whofe recommendation he had 
introduced Mazarine to Lewis and Richelieu. 

The duke Such was the man whom the cardinal employed to per- 
of Mont <■ fuade his matter not to tr uft any of his fubjedis with the 
morenci command againft his brother, and he fueceeded. Both 
defeated, Lewis and his queen joined the army, attended by the car- 
taken pri- dinal and his trufty capuchin. Montmorenci having intelli- 
foner, and gence of his march, and knowing that marfhal Schomberg 
executed, lay at a fmall diftance, with an army of obfervation of about 

four thoufand men, in a ftrong camp at Cajlelnaudnri , he 
refolved to furprize him. He accordingly attacked Schom- 
berg’s entrenchments, but in a very unfoldier-like manner, 
with bis cavalry, without waiting for his infantry. At firft, 
he bore down all before him ; but, impelled cither by li¬ 
quor, refentment, or defpair, or, perhaps, by all, he leaped 
a ditch, where he could he followed by not above a dozen 
of his attendants; and, after being wounded and beaten 
from his horfe* he was made prifoner. This cataftrophe 
happened in the fight of the duke of Orleans , and that part 
of Montmorenci s army which was not engaged- The in¬ 
fantry, upon feeing his fate, difbanded themfelves j and the 
duke, with a body of horfe, fled to Beziers. 

The news of Montmorenci’s defeat and captivity coming 
to court, various confutations were held about the future 
difpofal of the-duke, and the puhifhment of Montmorenci. 
The former, as ufual, had written the moft abjedt letters 
to Lewis ; offering to regard Richelieu as his friend, but 
earneftly interceding for Montmorenci 's pardon ; which Bou¬ 
illon, one of Richelieu’s creatures, who was fent to treat 
with him, gave him hopes of obtaining from Lewis ; but the 
cardinal and the capuchin painted Montmorenci ’s crimes in 
fuch colours, that Lewis was perfuaded the greateft act of 
beneficence he could fhow for his people, and the tranquil¬ 
lity of the ftate, would be to punifh his illuftrious prifoner 
with death. His trial was accordingly ordered, and he was 
beheaded, at Tholoufe, on the thirtieth of October, 1632. 
He was the laft of the Montmorenci family, which boafted 

“ He 


His cha- 


ra&er. of being the eldefl race of nobles in France or Europe. 

did honour to his anceftors by his virtues, and every accom- 
plifhment of mind and perfon ; but be feems to have had a 
tincture of their romantic fpirit. This appeared by bis at¬ 
tacking Scbomberg’s entrenchments, not as a general, but a 

kn ight- 
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picture of the queen-mother* with whom he was in love ; 
and by his bequeathing, at the time of his death, a fine 
picture of Carraccio to his capital enemy Richelieu, He be¬ 
haved with as much manly firmnefs and refignation at his 
death, as he did with a noble gallantry and generofity in his 


life. 


Monlmorenci 


by the maxims of ftri£ juftice, or found policy, it will not, deliver- 
perhaps, be found irreconcileable to either; as Montmoren- ance of 
ct s was an unprovoked rebellion, and muft have given a Richelieu 
moft dangerous precedent, had he been pardoned, to other 
great lords. Lewij , to fhew he had not punifhed him from 
any perfonal motives, gave the forfeiture of his great eftate 
to the prince of Conde, who, till then* had always been ne- 
cefiitous. While the court refided in Languedoc , the duke 
of Orleans obtained pardon for himfelf and his favourite the 
duke of Elbeuf upon his engaging to look upon Richelieu * 
ever after, as his friend, and not to depart above a mile 
from the place of refidence which fhould be affigned him. 

The queen-mother, during this negotiation, made an at¬ 
tempt, by means of fome ruffians in her fervice, to cary off 
madam deCombalet, the cardinal’s niece, from Paris \ but it 
was difeovered; and the king, to exprefs his high. fenf& of 
the cardinal’s merits, faid, in a lettefrto the lady, “ that, had 
fhe been carried into Flanders , he would have reclaimed her 
at the head of fifty thoufand men. 

Among the other articles ftipulated by the duke of Or¬ 
leans, whofe reftraint was foon taken off, he had agreed 
never to fee his mother j which offended her fo much that 
fhe retired from Brujfels , on hearing that the duke had leave 
to pay her a vifit. About this time, Richelieu fell ill 5 and 
fome of the courtiers, at the head of whom was Chateau- 






The 

Chateauneuf 


had behaved with an indecent levity during his illnefs, he 


goulefr 


Puifegu 

Chateauneuf prifoner 
Gujlavus Adolphus, which happened 


this time at the battle of Lutzen, would have difconcerted, P* 1 ^ 3 * 
and perhaps ruined, any minifter of lefs firmnefs and addrefs Affair of 
than Richelieu ; but he.immediately fent the marquis de Feu- th eSwedes 
quieres to negotiate a new treaty with the Stuedijh chancellor Germa - 
Qxenjlierni and it was agreed, that France fhould continue »?• 
her fufibdy, while the Swedes continued to make war in 
Germany, The dreadful confequences of this agreement, 
with regard to the houfe of Aujlr'ta , has been explained in 
other parts'of this work. Richelieu was equally fortunate 
on the fide of the Low Countries , where the family of Orange, 
fupported by French money, had greatly weakened the Au- 

Vol.XI; I i plan 
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Jlrian power ; but no fooner did he apprehend that the cre¬ 
dit of the prince of Orange became too powerful for his 
own, among the States General , than he endeavoured to 
fupplant him and ftrip his family of the city of Orange. He 
failed in both, but he knew that the prince durft not refent 
the injury he intended him. Even the court of Rome did 
liot dare to difput e Richelieu’s commands, -and appointed 
a commiffion for trying fuch of the French bifhops as were 
accufed of favouring Montmorenci’s rebellion 5 of whom three 
were acquitted and three depofed. 

Breach Richelieu’s next ftep was to prevail with his matter to 
between break off all correfpondence with the queen-mother, who 
the queen-now, more warmly than ever, follicited her return to court, 
mother His pretext was, that fhe had favoured her fon’s late irrup- 
andZrw/j. tion into Languedoc (which (lie denied) and that fhe kept 

his, meaning Richelieu’ s, enemies about her perfon. The 
parliament of Paris had made fome difficulty in verifying 
the edicts againfl: the friends of the queen-mother and the 
duke of Orleans. This had drawn upon them the indigna¬ 
tion of the cardinal, and he reduced their deputies to afk 
pardon on their knees. There feemed to be no end of his 
refentments. After Chateauneuf had been fent prifoner to 
Angoulefme , his friend, the commander de Jars , was com¬ 
mitted to the baftile, with feveral other perfons of diftinc- 
tion, for no other reafon but becaufe of their being Chateau - 
neuf’s friends, and fuppofed to hold a correfpondence with 
the queen-mother. Richelieu , ever terrible in his revenge, 
ordered the judges, though there was little or no evidence 
againfl: them, to condemn the commander, who received a 
pardon when he came to the fcaffold where he was to fuf- 
fer. Richelieu , notwithftanding all his power and good for¬ 
tune, found frefh matter of difquiet in every occurrence 
and in every corner. His naufeous, aukward, courtfhips, 
and his natural infirmities now growing upon him, expofed 
him to the ridicule of the public, his miftrefles being gene¬ 
rally of the queen-mother’s party ; and the intrigues of the 
houfe of Lorrain , animated by the duke of Orleans , gave 
him farther uneafinefs. 

The duke Bufinefs alone gave him relief. He perfuaded the king to 
of Rohan eftablifh a parliament at Metz ; by which he broke the de- 
ieceives a pendence of the French fubjedts in Alface upon the imperial 
command, chamber at Spire. He dallied in pieces the negotiations be¬ 
tween the States General and the court of Bruffels in the 
Low Countries ; and he appointed the duke of Rohan , though 
little better than an exile, to reprefent the perfon of Lewis 
among the Grjfons , and to take the command of the French 
troops in the Valteline , notwithftanding the remonftrances 
of the Spaniards againft that ftep, and againfl: the operations 
of the French troops, who, under prerence of affifting the 
bifhop of Treves , were carrying on war in the heart of the 
empire. The cardinal made flight of all their complaints; 
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and, to conceal the private treaty already made with the 
duke of Savoy , he pretended that he purchafed from that 
prince the town of Pignerole , which the Spaniards claimed 
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Lewis 


ftand by his treaties ; to defift from giving afiiftance to the invades 
Aufirian partv ; and 


, to put into his bands the princefs Lorrain. 
Margaret , wife to the duke of Orleans. 


The 


rain was unable to refill a French army, headed by its king ; 
and fent his brother, the cardinal, to treat with Richelieu ; 
but, in the mean time, the princefs efcaped to her hufband 
in Flanders . Upon this, Lewis , who had, before the con- 


taken 


Nanci 


W — 

thus 


The 


duke, who was Charles IV. could not bear the chagrin which 
the performance of this treaty gave him, and refigned his 
dominions to his brother, the cardinal, who married his 
fifter-in-law, though he had been engaged with Richelieu’s 
neice. The new-married couple were put under arreft, and 
carried .to Nanci; from whence they made their efcape iri 
difguife. 

The great defeat of the Swedes at the battle of Nordlingen , 
and the alTaffination of Wallenftein , had almoft deftroyea the 
cardinal’s long laboured plan of humbling the houfe of Au- 
Jlria, which had been before (baleen by a growing mifunder- 
ftanding between the Swedes and the German proteftants. 
He repaired all, for Come time at leaft, by renewing his en¬ 
gagements with Oxeiifteirn ; by advancing fums to the Ger¬ 
man proteftants, whofe armies were (till iri the field ; and 


ibid. 

p. 167. 
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of the Swedes. 


marftial 


that Phillipjliourg fhould 


fhould 


to declare war againft the Auftriahs , to which he was much 


Affairs of 

* * 

Germany. 


fit. Though it was the firft 


fhould receive Alfc. 


Paris , yet de la Force , before the end of 
the year, droVe the imperialifts from before the caftle cf 
Heidelberg , and recovered the town. Thus, upon the 
whole, the defeat of the Swedes at the battle ot Nordlingen; 
tontributed to the greathefs of France , as it forced them to 
be more dependent than ever upon that court. 

The duke of Orleans (bill continued in the Spanijb Low 
Countries ; and the court of Madrid thought him fo valuable 
an acquifition, that it actually engaged itfelf, by a treaty 

” furnifh ' ' ' -'- 


Reconcili¬ 
ation be- 
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tween 
Lewis and 


to make an irruption into France , provided he kept himlelf his bro 
wholly difengaged from his bother for two vears and a 

half. Richelieu* bv accident. 


ther. 
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obtained a copy (rnoft pro- 
2, bably 
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bably the original) of this treaty; and he propofed fuc^ 
terms to the duke, that, without the knowledge of his wife 
or mother, h? repaired to the French court; where he was 
loaded with carelfes, though the parliament and clergy of 
France had, fome time before, declared, that the two dukes 
of Lorrain , having committed a rape upon his perfon, and 
forced him to marry their fifter, the marriage was illegal and 
void. One of the conditions, however, of the reconcilia¬ 
tion between the two brothers, was, that the marriage 
fhould be re-eftablifhed ; which it accordingly was. 

The In the beginning of the year 1634, the affairs of France in 

French Germany had a very gloomy afpedt. She 1 oft Philipjbourg to 
lofersin the imperialifts, which was attended by a train of other 
Germany t misfortunes to their allies the Swedes. The cardinal de la 

Valettc , whofe military turn had given him a high rank in 
the French armies, ftept in to Richelieu s affiftance at this 
time. He undertook the direction of warlike affairs, as 
father Jofeph did that of the finances; but it was now found 
neceffary for Lewis to ftrike into the plan of meafures which 
had been lately adopted, by becoming a principal in the war; 
and therefore a formal denunciation of it was made by a he¬ 
rald at arms fent to BrufJ'els ; and a league was concluded 
. between Lewis and the Dutch for a partition of the Spanijb 
provinces in the Low Countries, if the inhabitants did not 

immediately fhake off their dependence upon the catholic 

king. 

From the sera of this treaty, the apprehenfions of Europe 
from the power of the houfe of Bourbon may be dated. 
Scarcely was it made, when the houfe of Orange and many 
of the patch patriots, repented of it, and courted Charles I„ 
6f England to interpofe with his fleet, in cafe of neceffity, i/ 
the partition fhould take place, which would give their re¬ 
public too powerful a neighbour. To counterballance this 
treaty, which obliged Lewis to aflift the Dutch with thirty 
thoufand tnen, the imperialifts feized Treves , and fent its 
elector prifoner to Bruffels. Richelieu was now determined 
to pufh the war, which was likewife declared on the part 
of Spain ; and, leaft a tendernefs of Charles for his nephew, 
the exiled prince-palatine, fhould biafs him towards the 
houfe of Att/lria, he fomented thofe factions, bo^h in Scot¬ 
land and England , which foon after coft that monarch his 
head. 

bet defeat The marfhals Chatillon and Breze commanded the French 
the Spa- army that was to co-operate with the Dutch $ and, on the 
it lards. twentieth of May , they defeated the Spaniards , under prince 

Thomas of Savoy , at the battle of Avein. Four thoufand of 
the Spaniards were killed; but, by this time, the Dutch were 
heartily tired of their new allies ; whofe infolence, cruelty, 
and rapacioufnefs, were intolerable. When the French ge- 
'nerals, after the battle of Avein , joined the prince of Orange , 

Who 
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who was then to take the command of the whole army, they 
were terribly difappointed in the congratulations they ex¬ 
pelled upon the fignal victory they had obtained. 

We have already hinted at the reafons of difguft which 
Richelieu had given to the prince of Orange , who had brought 
Charles to look upon the late alliance of his country with 
France , to be dangerous to the liberties, not only of Holland 
but of Europe . He was obliged to fmother his difcontent; 
but, though he was forced to make ufe of the French againft 
the Spaniards , he took Scare to make. Richelieu fenfible of 
his refentment. The combined army ftormed Tillemonty 
where the moft horrid cruelties were committed, which, 

E offibly, were winked at by the prince of Orange to render 
is new alliance more odious. The French, however, re¬ 
duced Diefl ; and Louvqin itfelf was invefted by the confe¬ 
derate army ; but the brave defence made by the garrifon, 
and the growing diflentions among the allies, obliged the 
latter to raife the liege, and to march into winter-quarters. 
Thofe affigned to the French were at Ruremonde , and fo 
wretched that fix thoufand of them were cut off by difeafes. 
Their generals, finding this mortality more and more pre¬ 
vailing, and that the hatred of the Dutch towards their 
troops was implacable, fet out for France\n the midft of the 
winter; but they were unable to carry back above one third 
of their army; and thofe, naked, tattered, armlefs, and 
more like fpeCtres than men : a damping prefage to Riche¬ 
lieu , who had formed the moft flattering expectations from 
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the campaign. 


Valette 


with the duke of Saxe Weimar on the fide of Germany . p. i6g. 
We have already given a full account of the ftate of affairs Treaty 
and the war in the empire. Richelieu refoived to make Wsi- between 
mar his friend; and not only declared him general of the FranceanA 
French forces on the Rhine, with a fubfidy of four millions the duke 
of livres, but prevailed with Lewis to reugn to him all his of Saxe 
prelenfions upon jflface ; which was to be ereCted for him Weimar. 
into an independent Sovereignty. Many of the prpteftant 
princes of the empire, difliking the growing connections be¬ 
tween the French^ the duke, and the Swedes , formed an al- 


Aujl 


Pi 


for the defence of the 

and, in the 


mean while, Lewis took the field in perfon ; made the count 

« - 1 t-_J _ J T _' Ur* 


Soiffons 


Mi chael 


Parisy becaufe his perfon was in danger of being carried off 
by the duke of Lorrain . To difguife the difgrace of this re¬ 
treat, the count de Carnimeily who had advifed it, was put 
under an arreft, and the count de Soiffons loft his com- 

mand. c 

The marfhal de Crequi commanded the French army or 

fixteen thoufand men in Italy, where Richelieu had formed 

I j •? a new 
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a new alliance with the dukes of Savoy , Parma , and Man.- 
tua. This was as unnatural an alliance as that with the 
Dutch. The duke of Savoy hated the French , but loved the 
Spaniards , and prevented Crequi from cutting in pieces the 
Spanijh army, as it was advancing to the relief of Valence , 
which he had befieged. Crequi complained of treachery ; 
but the duke of Rohan ^ who flill commanded the French in 
the Valteline , gave the Spaniards , this year, two defeats. 
Upon the whole, the campaign was unfortunate for Riche¬ 
lieu in Italy , as well as the Low Countries ; becaufe he h$d 
made extraordinary efforts for becoming, that very year, 
matter of the jM i lane fie. The truth is, the ambition of 


Frelh 


coprt. 


Richelieu was fometimes too headftrong for his policy ; for 
he contracted alliances with {fates who had only a prefent 
turn to ferve, and whole real views were incompatible with 
his. His ftate jealoufies were likewife of prejudice to his 
adminiftration ; for he this year difgvaccd the beft general 
that France had, the marihal Thciras , from a fufpicion of his 

favouring the Spaniards, though he had ferved againft them 
with the greateft glory. 

The ill fucceffes of the preceding campaign, the vaft ex- 
fcroils at pence that attended the management of a war in fo many 
the Trench different quaaters, and the murmurs of the people under 

the prefiure of their taxes, rendered Richelieu more jealous 
and fufpicious than ever. His difficulties were every day 
encreafing at court, and Lewis was now governed by him 
from no principle but that of fear. He had pun&ually per¬ 
formed his engagements with the duke of Orleans ; and that 
prince’s favourite had been created a duke and peer of 
France , and furnifhed with money to purchafe the noble 
dukedom of Jguillon. The cardinal, to pleafe the Icing, in¬ 
fixed upon the new duke perfuading his matter to confent 
to his marriage being annulled ; but, in that refpedt alone, 
the duke of Orleans behaved with fuch conftancy, though 
his wife was ftill in the hands of her friends, that the duke 
o ’s Aguillon was fent prifoner to the cattle of Vincennes , where 
he died foon after, as was thought, of poifon. His death 
renewed the d-ifputes between the cardinal and the duke of 
Orleans , which had aim oft proved fatal to the former. 

The reader, in the preceding part of this work, will fee 


f bid. 


p. 170. the operations of the campaign- of 1636, on the fide of 

Germany ; and which were fo unfavourable for the French 
by their lofing Metz , and an irruption which the imperial- 
ifts made into Burgundy , that the cardinal was obliged to 
enter into frefli engagements with the young queen of 
Sweden , and to pay the landgrave of Hcfje a large fubfidy to 
detach him from his connections with the emperor. To¬ 
wards the frontiers of France , the Spaniards took and demo- 
iifhed St. l Jean de Luz ; but the duke de la Valette obliged 
them to raife the ttege of Bayonne when it was upon the 

point of falling into their hands. The French fleet, how¬ 
ever, 
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ever, under the archbifhop of Bourdeaux , was beaten by 
the Spaniards on the coaft of Provence. The Spaniards in 
Italy were generally victorious, through the backwardnefs 
of the duke of Savoy to improve the advantages he obtained, 
and by the death of the great marfhal Thoiras,'w\\o was killed 
before a petty place. The duke of Parma , one of the allies 
of France , was driven from his dominions; and the French 
were unfuccefsful in the country of the Valteline , where the 
duke of Rohan ftill continued to command. 

The troops required to fupply fo many operations, were The'S/a- 
fo numerous, that the Spaniards , under prince Thomas viards 
of Savoy, Picolomini , and John de Werth , entered Picardy ; rake Cer- 
where they took laCapelle, la Catelet , and Corbie , after beat- bie. 
jng the count de SoijJons in paffing the Somme. The officers 
who commanded in the two firfl: places were condemned to 
death ; and Lewis was obliged by the cardinal to difgrace 
even the duke of St. Simon , for interceding in behalf of St. 

Leger , who was governor of la Catelet. 

Had it not been for father Jofcph and Bullion , who was at Diftrefs of 
the head of the finances, Richelieu would have funk under Richelieu , 
thofe difafters. They advifed him to throw off all appear¬ 
ances of jealoufy towards the common people of Paris , who 
were loading him with execrations, becaufe John de JVerth , 
whofe name was proyerbial for his a&ivity and enterprifing 
fpirit, was within two days march of their capital. Richelieu 
took their advice, difmiffed his guard, and was followed *• 

with acclamations through the very ftreets where he had • 

been execrated the day before; while the vigour of the mea- 
fures he took for recruiting the army, raifed it, once more, 
to fifty thoufand men, who checked the progrefs of the 


enemy. 

It was owing to this fuccefs that Lewis kept any meafures who 
with Richelieu , towards whom he had obferved a fullen efcapes 
filence for fame days, Richelieu had intended to have com- being a £■ 
manded the army himfelf; but the count de SoiJJons refilling faffinated* 
to ferve under him, the duke of Orleans was put at its head ; 


and, contrary to what the cardinal hoped and expe&ed, the 
hatred that each of thofe princes had towards him, cemented 
a ftronger friendfhip between them than had ever fubfifted 
before. They agreed to take off the cardinal by affaffination 
at Amiens ; and four of their domeftics were engaged to dif- 
patch him as foon as the duke of Orleans fhould give them 
the fignal by moving his hat. His heart failed him, and the 
cardinal efcaped becaufe he was a prieft and a bilhop ; nor 
did he know of his danger til!, after it was over, he was 
informed of it by the duke de la Valette, who was in the fe- 
,cret. The cardinal did not fail to improve the difcovery for 
his own purpofes. He knew Lewis to be exceffively jealous 
of his brother, efpecially after being raifed to the head of 
the army ; and that the duke was equally diftruftful of thp 

king. The duke and the count, in the mean while, forced 
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the Spaniards to repafs the Somme ; and, on the tenth of No¬ 
vember t Corbie was retaken, and the two French generals re¬ 
turned to the capital. Richelieu raifed a report that Lewis 
intended to put both the duke and the count of SoiJJons u n _ 
der an arreft, and both of them left Paris on the twentieth; 
the duke flying to Blots, and the count to Sedan. Lewis, 
who had never been eafy while the duke was at the head of 
the army, was inclined to have proceeded with great Seve¬ 
rity againft both ; but the cardinal, who had trepant- >' 
them into their flight, made a merit, both with them and 
the public, of purfuing conciliatory ineafures ; and the 
king pardoned his brother, upon the latter giving him a 
promife, under his hand, that he would not difturb the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity. 

ibid. Richelieu , likewife, this year, dropped many of his 

p. 371. haughty views towards the houfe of Orange , who had 
Various treated him with great freedom. This was attended with 
fortune of advantages to the French as well as the prince of Orange ; 
the wfcr. for the former reduced Landrecy and Hanau , and the latter 

recovered his patrimonial eftate of Breda. The war in 
Germany went on with various fortune; for the French court 
protefted againft the election of Ferdinand , afterwards em¬ 
peror, as king of the Romans , becaufe the elector of Treves 
was a prifnner, and the ele&or-palatine an exile. 

Vol. X. Duke IVcimar beat the imperialifts and Lorrainers , and the 
p. 329, duke of Parma was obliged to receive the law from Spain ; 
fc?. the neceffities of the ftate having difabled the cardinal from 

fupporting the Italian league. This was followed by the 
evacuation of the Valteline to the Spaniards by the duke of 
Rohan , who could no longer pay the Grifons j but the 
French fleet, under the count of Harcourt , and the arch- 
hi (hop of Bourdeaux , obtained fome advantages in Sardinia. 
The Spaniards invaded Guienne , which was defended by the 
duke ae la Valette , though he was under a cloud at court; 
and the duke of Halvin (afterwards marfhal Schomberg) gave 
a confiderable defeat to the Spaniards before Leucat . 

Danger of On the fide of the Low Countries , the cardinal de la Va- 
Rkhelieu, kite , the marfhal de la Chatillon , and the duke of Longue- 

ville , in Franche Comte , were fuccefsful. The cardinal re¬ 
covered the important town of la Chapelle , where Lewis 
had been very defirous of commanding in perfon ; but 
Richelieu had his own ends in amufing him, by making 
tours through his dominions, attended by his French % uards, 
This was the more necefTary, as the duke of Orleans 
was again renewing his practices and intrigues with the 
Spaniards', but the king’s fudden march to Orleans difeon- 
certed him fo, that he was obliged to accept of the terms 
preferibed by the cardinal, who agreed to the releafe of 
fome of his favourites that had been put under arreft. 
Richelieu , however, at this time, found himfelf in danger 


from a quarter he had little forefeen. 
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Lewis, though not amouroufly inclined, had generally a from 

female favourite, who happened at this time, to be one king’s 
mademoifelle dc la Fayette ; and, by pretending that the confeffor. 
paflion he had for her was purely platonic, and an inter- 
courfe of fouls, it was winked at by Caujjtn, the king’s 
confeffor, an enthufiaftic, fiery, jefuit, entirely devoted to 
the queen-mother. This indulgence gave CauJJin fo great 
an afcendency over Leivis, that it brought the cardinal 
once more to the brink of ruin. CauJJin reprefented him as 


tfie 

eutor of the queen-mother j the friend and 


of 


heretics; and the tyrant and oppreffor of the French na¬ 
tion, by the immenfe taxes the people groaned under to 
fupport foreign wars and heretical allies. Thofe matters 
funk deep into the king’s mind, efpecially as they were 
prelfed fo vehemently by CauJJin , that he undertook to 
maintain them in Richelieu's face. Leivis feemed to have 
little difficulty in parting with Richelieu , provided he could 


left. 


CauJJi 
he had pitched 


upon for the cardinal’s fucceffor. He could not have made 
a more unfortunate choice, for the duke difcovered all to 
Richelieu ; and the king not having refolution enough to 
fupport his confeffor, he was arrefted, and fent prifoner to 
^uinper corent in, in Bretagne. The dutchefs of Savoy's con- 
fellor was put under arreft, and the cardinal made a pub¬ 
lic difplay of having recovered his power over the king, 
by infulting even the queen-confort for keeping a cor- 
refpondence with the dutchefs of Cbevreufe. He ordered 
hei; majefty’s papers to be feized,. and file herfelf was: 
obliged to fubmit to be examined by the chancellor la 
Sequier. Not contented with thofe examples of his ven¬ 
geance in France, he continued to foment the troubles of 
England, where the queen-mother had found an afylum. 
Richelieu, to make fome attonement for fo many outrages 
committed by him againft his matter’s family and his 
friends, this year inftituted the French academy, which, at 

firft, confifted only of forty members. 

The year 1638 was glorious to the duke of Weimar, who War i 

almoft reduced the landgraviate of Alface, that had been Gernu 

guarantied to him by France. He had prevailed with the Italy, 

duke of Rohan, after the evacuation of the Valteline, to 

affift him in befieging Rhinfeld, and the imperialifts, under 

de Werth and Savelli, made feveral ftrong attempts to raife 

the fieee: but their army was at laft totally defeated, and 
■ ~ - * - • ** - - This 


of Rhinfeld. 


Brifac. The laft was fo important a conqueit, that Kicbe~ 
lieu ordered the marfhal Guebriant to offer the duke his owij 
terms if he would refign it; but the duke rejected the pro- 


pofitiqn 


The defeat 


imperialifts 
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imperialifts, however, coft the great duke of Rohan his life- 
for he was wounded in the battle, and died next day, to 
the fecret joy of Richelieu. So many fucceffes ferved only 
to firengthen that minifter’s authority, which he continu¬ 
ed to ufe in the mod: defpotic manner. He exereifed 
power and jurifdidtion within the dutchy of Savoy , and 
obliged the regent dutchefs to conclude with him an alli¬ 
ance offenfive and defenfive. 

$nd Spain. Upon the death of marfhal Crequi , who was killed as he 

was reconnoitring the Spanijh lines before Brenca , the car¬ 
dinal de la Valette took his command, but lofl Merced , and 
the Spaniards remained fuperior in that quarter. Richelieu , 
to keep up the reputation of the French arms againft the 
Spaniards , who he thought were favoured by the old duke 
of Epernon and his fon, the duke de la Valette , gave the 
command of a fine army to the prince of Conde , who after 
making a conliderable progrefs in Navarre , befieged Fon* 
tarabia. The Spaniards fent a fleet to relieve the place; 
but it was totally defeated and deftroyed by that of France , 
under the archbifhop of Bourdeaux. Five thoufand of the 
beft troops in Spain were loft on this occafion ; but the 
prince of Conde unaccountably abandoned Port PaJJagc. 
The admiral of Cajlile took advantage of his overflight, and 
advanced to the relief of the place at the head of twelve 
hundred Spanijh horfe, and fifteen thoufand foot. The 
French lines were forced, though defended by nineteen 
thoufand veteran troops. The prince, and the archbifhop 
of Bourdeaux , retired to the fleet with what troops they 
could carry off with them ; and though the utter ruin of 
the army was prevented by the duke de la Valette , who was 
ftill in difgrace, yet the haughty cardinal thought it con¬ 
cerned his own glory to have him tried, and condemned 
to lofe his head, which he did in effigy, for mifbehaviour; 
but he himfelf efcaped to England. 

Negotia- Richelieu had made inexpreffible efforts to raife the French 
tions with marine ; and his nephew, Pont-Courlai , with fifteen gallies, 
England, had entirely beaten the Spanijb fleet in the bay of Genoa. 

Richelieu looked upon the naval power of England as the 
only obftacle of the French greatnefs. He employed 
d? Ejlrades , his ableft negotiator, to go to England as the 
French ambaflfador extraordinary, and to prevail with 
Charles to agree to a neutrality, while the French and the 
prince of Orange were attacking the coaft of Flanders. He 
had this neutrality fo much at heart, that he ordered 
dPEJlrades to offer the queen of England her own terms, if 
fhe could prevail with her hufband to agree to it. The 
queen, though fhe hated Richelieu , mentioned the affair to 
Charles , but fhe found him inexorable, and refolved to 
check the progrefs of the French power, both by a fleet 
andarmy, not without making ufe of fome contemptuous 

exprefliofio 
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expreflions as to the cardinal’s perfon and abilities. 
j)'EJlrades informed Richelieu of this, and he vowed re¬ 
venge againft Charles and his court. “ They (hall know,” 

(aid he, in one of his difpatches to d'E/lrades , “ that I am 
not -defpicabie.” He, at the fame time, fenc over his 
almoner; one Chambers, a Scotch?nqn i with orders to foment 
the difcontents in Scotland , in which he met with all the 
fuccefs he defired. 

St. Omet\ this year, was inverted by the marflial dc Cha - The 
tillou ; and it is faid, that Richelieu was fo weak as to order French 
the fiege to be formed upon the faith of a fanatic nun, beaten, 
who pretended that (he faw, in a vifion, the Frencji beat 
the Spanijh army near that city. Chatillon was obliged, by 
prince Thomas of Savoy , and Picolomini , to raife the fiege 
with great difgrace and lofs ; for which he was confined to 
his houfe, and his command given to the duke de la Forces 
but the French- general, Hallier , recovered la Catelet. The 
queen-mother of France was now heartily tired of her 
long exile, and employed Bellievrc , the French refident at 
London , to write in the moft pathetic manner to affure the 
cardinal that her ideas were now entirely changed; that 
(lie was refolved to refign herfelf to his will, and willing to 
live obfcurely and peaceably in any corner of France that 
he (hould appoint. This interceflion made no imprefiion 
upon the cardinal. He wrote, in his matter’s name, a 
haughty anfwer, importing, that (he was not to fet foot 
in France again, and was to expe& no favour from that 
court, unlcls (he would retire to her native country of 
Florence. 

Thofe infults offered to the queen-mother were not fo Thequeen 
dangerous as thofe which the queen-confort was forced to pregnant* 
undergo. She was now pregnant, after being married 
twenty-two years ; and it was reafonable to fuppofe that 
that circumftance muft make her dear to the French nation. 

This did not fave her from the outrages of the cardinal, 
when he difcovered that (lie entertained a private corre- 
fpondence with her brother, the cardinal infant, governor 
of the Spanijh Netherlands. Richelieu’s intelligence was fo 
good, that he difcovered not only that this correfpondence 
turned upon the fubje£t of peace, but that the letters were 
lodged in a clofet within the nunnery of Fal de Grace. 

The cardinal obtained an order from Lewis to fearch this 
clofet, and entrutted the chancellor with the execution, 
of it; but the latter durft not venture upon fo daring an 
attempt. He privately gave the queen notice of her danger, 
and (he removed her papers ; but without being able to 
prevail upon her hufband to puni(h his minifter.. The 
truth is, Lewis , at this time, feems to have had no will but 
that of Richelieu , as appears in his condu& towards la 
Fayette. That lady had all of a fudden (hut herfelf up in 
a convent, where the king found means to converfe with 

her. 
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her, and difcovered that fhe had come to that refolution 
from fome harlh expreffions the king had made ufe of 
towards her in an epiftolaty correfpondence they had carried 
on. Upon farther enquiry, it was difcovered that the 
king’s page, who carried his letters, had always brought 
them to the cardinal inftead of la Fayette, and that Riche* 
lieu had forged the king’s hand, and employed many other 
indifcreet means to prevail with her to retire to the convent. 
All the refentment, however* that the king exprefled, ter¬ 
minated in his difmifling the page. 

*nd deli- On the fifth of September , the queen confort was fafely 
vered of delivered of a prince, who was afterwards the renowned 
Lewis Lewis XIV. furnamed the Great. In the mid ft of fo many 
XIV. profperities, and fome difgraces, the cardinal could not, 
Vol. IX. without uneafinefs, behold the progrefs of the duke of 
p. i?z. Weimar in Alface. He was now as formidable to the im¬ 
perial ills as the great Gujlavus had been. He might foon 
become fo to France , his troops being in excellent con¬ 
dition, well paid, and deemed next to invincible. He had 
opened the campaign of j68g by the reduction of Than; 
but while he was in the career of fuccefs, he was cut off 
at Neuburgh on the Rhine , on the eighteenth of July* and 
in the thirty-fixth year of his age. His death was fo cri¬ 
tical, that no doubt was made of his being poifoned, and 
it is certain, that it was of infinite advantage to France 
but to render it fo, required the moil confummate addrefs. 
The dukes of Bavaria , Lawenburg , and Lunenburgh , be¬ 
came candidates for the command, which he had left to 
major-general <FErlach * and fome other officers, whom 
Richelieu gained, though the ^imperial and S-wedijh courts 
offered them very high terms. 

Treachery A treaty was concluded, by which Brifac , and Friburg , 
of Riche- were, in fa&, given up to the French , though it was ftipu- 
lieu, lated that half their garrifons fhould be Englijh. It was 

natural for the eledfor palatine, who was then in England , 
and whofe family had been facrificed to the caufe of pro- 
teftantifm, to afpire to the command of the Wei mar i an 
army; and all Europe was of opinion that he would be 
foon reinftated in his eledloral dominions. Richelieu inter- 


pofed, and the eledfor was arrefted in France , when on the 
road to take poffeffion of the command, which was pur- 
chafed at an immenfe price from the officers for the duke 
of LongueviUe. This ftep, together with a fubfidy, which 
Richelieu undertook to pay to the landgrave of He]]?) dif¬ 
covered Richelieu s real intention to ihake off all depend¬ 
ency upon the Swedes , who, hoyvever, enlarged and main¬ 
tained their footing in the empire by the amazing intre¬ 
pidity and valour of their troops and generals. 

Affairs of The cardinal, and prince Thomas , uncles to the minor 
Savoy. duke of Savoy , difputed the guard ianlhip of that prince 

with the dutchcfs dowager, filler to Lewis ; and, by the 

affiftance 
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Valette 


affiftance of the Spaniards^ 

over her* that 

Carmagnola , ^ _ ._ 

was then the French general in Savoy, but he died, after re¬ 
ducing Cbivas , and was fucceeded by the count de Harcourt , 
who likewife commanded the French fleet on that coaft. 
Soon after, the dutchefs had an interview with Lewis and 
the cardinal at Grenoble j but they could not perfuade her 
to put Montmelian into their hands, or to fend her fon to» 
be educated at Paris . In the mean while, the Spanijh ge¬ 
neral, the marquis de Leganez , and prince Thomas , brought: 
count Harcourt , and his army, into fuch a fituation, that 
it was generally believed they muft have furrendered pri- 
foners of war, when the count, taking advantage of the 
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It was about this time, that Richelieu came to a resolu¬ 
tion to aft offenflvely againft the Spaniards both by fea and 
land ; in hopes that their Subjects in the Low Countries , 
oppreffed by the government of Olivarez , would throw off 
their yoke. Salces was taken by the prince of Conde , and 
the court of England was fo embroiled with the Scots, 
^hat Charles was unable to check the French fleet under the 
archbifhop of Bourde.aux, which infulted the coafts belong- 


Sp 


The 


belieged Thionville , and was on the point of taking it, 
when he was attacked in his lines by Picolomini , the Spanijh 
general, who cut in pieces or took fix thoufand of the. 
French troops ; and Feuquieres himfelf, being made prifoner, 
died of his wounds and vexation, it) Thionville. To re- 

sfortunes, the marquis de Meilleray , Riche¬ 


lieu's relation. 


Hefd 


Lewis entering the breach of the wall, made his cane fup- 
ply the place of baton of marfhal, which was aftually 
given him. The marquis de Chdtillon , who had been un¬ 
fortunate in the preceding campaign, regained his reputa¬ 
tion in this, by collefting together the remains of Feu - 
quieres’s army, delivering Mauzon , and by beating the 
Spanijh army near the river da, and killing two thoufand 
men, befides taking fome pieces of cannon, and three 

hundred prifoners. . n c . 

That Lewis was not warmly attached to his female fa- ^onipua* 

, appears from his difmifling them as often as cy agamic 
Richelieu pleafed. Some of them were too independent, Richtheu, 

others too intriguing, and others too much attached to the 

queen-mother, or the queen-confort. Richelieu difcovered 

his maftery over the king’s inclinations by difplacing them 

all, and fubftituting in their fiead, Henry d'Effiat,Je tgneur 

de Cinque-Mars * the fecond fon of marfhal d Efficit , who 

owed his advancement entirely to Richelieu s favour. Lewis , 

at firft, had great repugnance at giving this young man a 

place 


vou rites 
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place about his perfon, and at his being appointed mafter 
of the wardrobe; but he was no fooner fixed in that poft 
than he fo entierely won his mafter’s confidence, that the 
female friends of Lewis were difplaced for daring to fpeak 
ill of him. He covered his natural difpofition, at firft, by 
a feeming attachment and affe&ion for the cardinal ; but 
he was in reality an intriguing ambitious domcftic, and 
laid a plan not only for fupplanting Richelieu , but for 
totally changing the fyftem of the French government. At 
firft, he faithfully repeated to the cardinal all the private 
converfation that pafled during the eafy hours of Lewis ; 
and in this character he remained, till, upon the difmiffion 
of the duke of Bellegrade , he obtained the poft of grand 
ecuyer, or 'great mafter of the horfe, and thereby he had 
the title of monfieurle grand. 

An infur- We have already feen, how much Richelieu mortified the 

re&ion in court of Rome , by fending the marfhal d’EJlrees thither; 

Normandy and his quarrels with his holinefs went fo far, that it was 

generally thought that France would have emancipated her- 
felf from the papal power. The prodigious taxes which 
the cardinal, at this time, was obliged to impofe for the 
maintenance of his foreign wars, created an, infurre&ion 
in Normandy , which was called les pieds nuds , or Naked 
Feet, as the infurgents in general could not afford to wear 
either Ihoes or ftockings. The chancellor Seguier was 
fent to quell it, with a commiflion, partly civil, and partly 
military; for he was attended by fix thoufand troops com¬ 
manded by GaJJion , who were the executioners of his will 

fuppreffed as a magiftrate. He interdicted the parliament of Rouen, 

cancelled the privileges of their city, maffacred many of 
the infurgents, and hanged, or broke numbers of them 
upon the wheel. After committing thofe and many other 
a£ts of feverity, he reftored the parliament to its function; 
and returned to Paris. 

Frogrefs Leganez continued to be the 'Spanijh governor in Italy, 

of the war. and befieged Cafal ; but it was relieved by the count de 

Harcourt , who put five thoufand of the Spaniards to the 
fword; and the fecret treaty made between the dutchefs 
of Mantua and the court of Spain , fell into his hands. 
Flarcourt returned to Turin , where he befieged prince 
Thomas of Savoy , who was b^efieging that citadel, and he 
himfelf was inverted by a third beffeging army under Le- 
ganez. By the affiftance of the vifcount de Turenne , who 
conduced the French convoys, he conquered all difficulties; 
for he forced prince Thomas to furrender, and enter into a 
negotiation with Mazarine , who was employed by Riche¬ 
lieu on the occafion. The marquis Spinola befieged Salces, 
which was defended by Efpinan ; but the prince of Cond: 
arrived in fight of the Spanijh camp with an army of near 
thirty thoufand men, to relieve the place. He was joined by 
marfhal Schomherg ; and, notwithftanding all their efforts, 
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Spinola retook $ a Ices ; but the duke de Breze, the French 
admiral, beat the Spanijh fleet before Cadiz. 

In the Lou) Countries , no fewer than three French 
marfhals, Chaunes , Chatillon, and Meilleray , commanded. 

As the fervice there was, at that time, efteemed the great 
fchool of war for the young nobility of Europe , their army 
was crowded-with Frenchmen of quality, and they befieged 
Arras. The cardinal infant, and the beft Spanijh generals, 
attempted to relieve it; but Richelieu fent a poiitive order 
to Hallier , who commanded a feparate corps, to attempt 
to introduce a convoy into the camp of the befiegers. This 
was directly againft the fentiments of the king, who was 
afraid, if Hallier fhould be defeated, the Spaniards might 
penetrate into France ; but Richelieu was obeyed. Meilleray 
was difpatched with two thoufand horfe to facilitate the in¬ 
troduction of the convoy, and, in the mean while, the 
cardinal infant muft have ruined the French army,, had it 
not been faved by the return of Meilleray , and the 
approach of Hallier , which obliged the Spaniards to retire, 
and the place to furrender on the ninth of Augnjl. 

The king was then dangeroufly ill at Amiens \ but, on the Birth of 
twenty-full: of September following, the queen was deliver- the duke 
cd of a duke of Anjou , her fecond fon. This fecond birth of Anjou. 
endeared her more and more to the French nation ; and 
Richelieu thought proper to procure a cardinal’s hat for 
Mazarine , whom he intended to be his afliftant and fuc- 
ceflbr, in conducting the intricaies of foreign affairs, which 
became now perplexing. Richelieu , at the lame time, made 
unufual advances to the queen-confort, but he was anfwer- 
ed only by general compliments ; and perceiving that the 
count d’ A glia traverfed fome of his negotiations with the 
dutchefs dowager of Savoy , he had the infolence to order 
him to be arrefted in Piedmont , and carried prifoner into 
France. This year was diftinguifhed by two interefting 
events, the revolt of Catalonia , and that of Portugal ', from 
the crown of Spain j both of them occafioned by the indo¬ 
lence rather than the debility of the Spanijh government, 
and both of them had great confequences with regard to 

France . 

On the fide of Germany , the Swedes being every where Campaign 
victorious, the duke of Longueville , who commanded the in Ger. 
Wehnarian army, was obliged to ad: in a fubordinate capa- many, 
city to their generals, who always knew how to make a 
feparate peace with the emperor, if they were deferted by 
France. This feems to have been the foible or weak fide 
of Richelieu’s adminiftration. He had a contempt for the 
genius of his northern allies, but they overmatched him 
both in the cabinet and the field j for Oxenjliern was a 
greater politician than himfelf, and, excepting the vifeount 
deFurenne , who was as yet fcarcely known, none of the 
French generals were comparable to Banmer , Forjicnfon , 
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and other great men who fucceeded Gujtavus in the com. 
mand of the Swedijh army. Guebriant relieved the duke of 
Longuevillc ; and, in the end of January , 1640, the allied 
army bombarded Ratijbon , and beat the imperialifts, while 
a negotiation at Hamburgh was going on between the two 
branches of the houfe of Au/lria , on the one tide, and the 
French and Swedes 6n the other ; but nothing deciflve was 
fettled at thofe conferences, which terminated in the famous 
peace of Munfler or Ofnaburgh. 

and hay . In Italy* the two princes of Savoy , negociated fometimes 

with the French , and fometimes with the Spaniards , accord- 
ing as they could make the beft bargain for themfelves, 
The vifcount de Turenne, who commanded the French army 
in the abfence of the count de Harcourt, took Monte Calm , 
and belieged Jurea. The Spaniards ,, after the count dt 
Harcourt had refumed the command of the French army, 
inarched to the relief of the place, tinder prince Thomas , 
and the count de Servela , who had fucceeded Leganez in ths 
government of the Milanefe. After various operations, 
Harcourt was obliged to abandon the fiege of Jurea ; but, 
on the fifteenth of September , he took the far more im¬ 
portant town of Coni , which was immediately put into ths 
hands of the dutchefs dowager of Savoy. 

Revolt of Richelieu did not make all the advantages of the revolt of 
Catalonia . Catalonia , which might have been expected from his great 

hatred of the houfe of Aujlria. Inftead of encouraging 
the natives in their defign of ere&ing a republic inder 
pendent of the crown of Cajlile , he fuffered them to be per¬ 
secuted, and branded as Haves by their own government. 
Defpair, however, unmixed with any generous principle of 
liberty, obliged the Catalonians to put themfelves under the 
protection of France', and the cardinal fent the count de la 
Motbe-Houdincourt to affift them. He befieged Terr a mm ; 
but the French fleet, under the archbifhop of Bourdeaux , 
being beaten by the Spanijb , commanded by Ferrendina , la 
Moihe raifed the fiege, and the archbifhop, upon his return 
to France , was difgraced ; but the cardinal fent the prince 
of Conde to reduce the county of Roufillon. In the mean 
while, Lewis , or rather Richelieu , concluded an offenfive 
and defenfive alliance with John IV. king of Portugal , and 
reftored the duke of Lorrain, upon his making proper fub- 
mifiions, to his dominions. 

A new The arbitrary manner in which the affairs of France were 

confpiracy conduced by Richelieu t gave frefh offence to his enemies, 

again# and a more dangerous confederacy than ever he had en- 

Ricbelieu . countered. Was now formed againft him. The count of 

Soiflons, who refided ftill at Sedan , with the dukes of 

Bouillon and Guife , were the parties, and had a promife of 

fupport from the court of Spain, befides being joined by the 

numerous malecontents of the kingdom. A flaming mani- 

fefto, as ufualj was publifhed in the name of the count of 

SciJJans t 
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Soijfons 9 who reprefented Richelieu as the plague and fcourge 
of his country. The cardinal anfwered it by fending the 
marfhal Chatillon to befiege Sedan ; but he was beaten by the 
count of Soijjons in the battle of Mar.fee , where that count 
loft his life. The cardinal foon perceived that the confe¬ 
deracy was far more extended than he imagined. The duke 
of Lorrain had entered into it, and apian had been laid\for 
Richlieus afl'affination at Paris. The rebel army was vic¬ 
torious, and there was nothing to obftru£fc their march to 
that capital. Richelieu knew where the ftrength of the con¬ 
spiracy againft him lay ; and, under the pretext of a treaty 
for the exchange of prifoners, he fent Puifeguer, who con¬ 
cluded a fecret agreement with the duke of Bouillon , which 
entirely broke the confederacy ; while that duke a£ted 
with fuch incomparable addrefs, that he was received into 
high favour by Lewis. The dissipation of this confpiracy, 
which was the beft concerted of any that had ever been 
formed againft Lewis , threw a great damp upon the affairs 
of the Spaniards. The marfhal Meilleray had befieged Aire 9 
in Artois ; and the Spanijh troops being employed under ge¬ 
neral Latnberg, in fupporting the Sedan confederacy, the 
cardinal infant found himfelf unable to relieve the place; 
which was furrendered on the twenty-fixth of July ; but it 
was in fo bad a condition, that the cardinal-infant attempted 
to retake it; and, during the fiege, he died at BruJJels. It 
was fo late as the feventeenth of December when it was fur- 
fendered again to the Spaniards , under Francifco de Mello , 

the new governor of the Netherlands. 

Whatever >vars were carried on between France and Spain , by Cinque- 
or whatever was their fuccefs, it is certain that the Spaniards Mars and 
had always a ftrong party, in the court of France >, ever others, 
watchful for Richelieu s deftruiStion. He bad obtained the 
dutchy and peerage of Aiguillon for his niece, madam de Coni' 
bald , with full powers to difpofe of it as (he pleafed ; and, 
this year, another of his neices was married to the duke 
d’Anguien, eldeft fon to the prince of Conde ; but he was al- 
moft overfet by the credit of Cinque-Mars, whom he had in¬ 
troduced to the king, and who was in love with the princefs 
of Nevers, Mary Gonzaga. To pieafe her ambition, Cinque- 
Mars , who, before that time, had only minded his amours 
and his pleafures, applied to Richelieu to be made a duke ana 
peer of France ; but having received a very rough, and indeed 
rude, denial, he conceived a fecret, but implacable, hatred 
for his patron, who had likewife debarred him from a place 

in the council. „ _. , , e A r 

Cinque-Mars thought himfelf mafter of Richelieu s rate, lb p. 

becaufe of the confidence repofed in him by Leivis 9 whole gieis. 
complaints were fo bitter of the ufage he received from his 
minifter, that Cinque.*Mars did not fcruple proponng nis 
being affaffiriated. The boldnefs of this propofition na^ 
ftartled Lewis fo much as to give a fhock to the favourite s 

Vol, XI. Kk P rlvate 
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private intereft with him : and Cinque-Mars, to fupport 
himfelf, had made feveral propofitions to the count of 
Soiffons, the duke of Bouillon , the duke of Orleans , and 
other malecontents. He v/as not difcouraged by the duke 
of Bouillon, and he entered into a correfpondence with the 
duke of Orleans. He called to his affiftance FdntrailUs, and 
de Thou, foil of the celebrated hiftorian ; and matters went 
do far, that it was privately agreed between the dukes of 
Orleans and Bouillon, to fend Fontrailles to Madrid , to il¬ 
licit fupport from the court of Spain. The duke of Bouillon 
was then on the point of taking upon himfelf the: command 
of the French army in Italy ; and Richelieu had a declared 
enemy in the perfon of Cinque-Mars. 

Richelieu ever fince his entering upon the adminiftration, 
had, as the reader may obferve, difplaceJ all favourites 
whom he could not govern; but he found the intereft of 
Cinque-Mars too llubborn to be ruined, and he perfuaded 
the king to repair to the army in Rouftllon , which had been 
formed under the marfhals Meillaray and Schomberg , for the 
fiege of Perpignan. The king confented with relu£fance; 
and it was with difficulty that the queen-confort obtained 
leave to remain at St. Germain's , with her two fons, inftead 
of being put under the cuftody of Richelieu's creature, 
Chauvigni, at Bois de Vincennes. Lewis was, at this time, 
in a weak ftate of health; but the afcendeney which the 
cardinal had over him, left neither him, nor his phyficians, 
any will of their own. Richelieu found it dangerous, to 
truft Leivis out of his fight evert for a moment; and, con¬ 
trary to his ufual cuftom, he made the royal quarters his 
own, during the march to Rouftllon ; which Cinque-Man 
took fo ill, that he intended to have killed him with his 
Own hand, if he could have been fupported by the duke of 
Orleans , who was abfent. Lewis , at this time, as well the 
cardinal, was attacked by a dangerous diftemper, but that 
did not hinder his majefty, after his troops had gained 
feveral advantages over the Spaniards , from befieging Per - 
pignan, in May 1642. Richelieu was then confined to his 
bed at Narbonne , and Lewis being reduced to the fame 
Condition before Perpignan, Cinque-Mars put himfelf at 
the head of a party in favour of the queen-mother, and was 
feconded by his friend de Thou , who intended by her affift¬ 
ance to garble the army. It is hard to fay what the confe- 
quence might have been, as they were oppofed. by the 
marfhals Meillary, and Schomberg , and not countenanced 
by the queen-confort, if the king had not recovered. 

The coii- By that time, Fontrailles had concluded his negotiation in 
fpirators Spain, from whence he and his party were promifed to be 
negotiate fupported; and, returning to France, he bad an interview 
wijh Spain with de Thou, who pretended he knew nothing of his com- 

nfiffion ; but was now fully informed of its fuccefs. Riche¬ 
lieu bad perfect intelligence of all the negotiation, and fent 
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earned requeft to fee Lewis at Narbonne , where he was 
ftill confined. Even the misfortunes of France operated for 
Richelieu . Don Francifco de Mello , had obtained in the 
Low Countries fome advantages over the French armies, 
which were commanded by the count de Harcourt and the 
marfhal de Grammont. The latter loft almoft all his army, 
money, and baggage ; and the account of the difafter made 
iuch an impreffion upon the weak fpirit, and conftitution, 
of Lewis , that he once more fought refuge in the counfels 
of Richelieu, as nothing now oppofed the Spaniards march¬ 
ing directly to Paris . 

The cardinal knew perfectly well how to profit himfelf 
of his matter's fituation, which, fome writers think, was 
effected by his own contrivance. It is even faid, that he 
prevailed with the marfhal de Grammont to fuffer himfelf tQ 
be beaten, that he might render himfelf the more neceflary 
to Lewis. Upon the king’s arrival at Tarafcon, where the 
cardinal then lay, he was informed of every circumftance 
of Fontrailled negotiation, and furnifhed even with a copy 
of the treaty he had made. It was not long before F 0 n- 
trailles knew that all was difcovered to Lewis ; and after 
feveral fruitlefs efforts to fhelter himfelf in Sedan , the duke 
of Bouillon being abfent upon his command in Italy , he re¬ 
tired to England. Cinque-Mars , and de Thou were arretted, 
as was the duke of Bouillon. The certainty of this con- 
fpiracy confirmed Richelieu , more than ever, in his matter’s 
favour; and it was refolved between them at Tarafcon , that 
Lewis fhould proceed to Paris, and leave the punifhment 
of the confpirators to Richelieu . Of them, the duke of 
Orleans was the higheftln rank ; but he was too great to 
be punifhed, and he obtained his pardon by making the 
moft humiliating fubmiflions. Richelieu removed to Lyons , Cinque- 
where Cinque-Mars and de Thou were tried, condemned, Man and 
and executed on the thirteenth of September-, about which de Thou. 
time, Perpignan was furrendered to the French arms. Riche- ar « be- 
lieu laid hold of that opportunity to write the following headed, 
laconic letter to his matter, “ Your troops are in poffeffion 
of Perpignan , and your enemies in their graves.” , 

. Soon after this, Richelieu fet out from Lyons for Paris 9 
with a pomp that could not be exceeded by an eaftern 
monarch. A fedan, within which were all the accommor 
dations of a bed-chamber, was conftru&ed for him, upon 

a ft age, which was carried by poles, on the flioulders of a 
fcore of men. As this machine was too bulky to enter at 
the gates of the towns and citadels through which it paffed, 
breaches were made in the walls for its more commo¬ 
dious paffage. The duke of Bouillon , who was , perhaps, 
the moft criminal party in the late confederacy, obtained 
his pardon by furrendering his principality of Sedan to the 
crown ; and Lewis was ftruck by a meflage from the prince 

©f. Orange, informing him, that if Richelifu ineuUl ;ofe his 
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credit at the French court, he and his friends would liften tc* 
overtures from Spain. 

It happened, fortunately, at this time, for Richelieu, that 
his politics correfponded with juftice ; and he made a moft 
unmerciful ufe of that circumftance over the king’s weaknefs. 
Being arrived at Paris , he profcribed all whom he had the 
leaf! iufpicion of fa vouring the confpiraay of Cinque-Man \ 
and he obliged Lezvis , even againft his will, to diftnifs fotnc 
Death of officers of his guards whom he difliked. His difeafe, which 
Richelieu, originally was the hemorrhoids, had difcharged itfelf upon 

his arm, and then into his lungs ; where, notwithftanding 
the advice of the beft phyficians, it proved mortal, and he 
died on the fourth of December. 

We have already given a fketch of Richelieu* s chara&er 
when he entered upon the adminiftration ; but he was a fig- 
hal inftance, that the fame man. who, in his perfonal capa¬ 
city, may make a defpicable figure, may be great as a mi- 
nifter and a politician. Richelieu underftood how to make 
his mafter defpotic ; and he did it by a feries of aftions that' 
fhewed he was equally void of religion as of virtue. He 
muft have been well converfant in the hiftory of France , as 
he reduced its parliaments to mere money and jufticiary 
courts ; and imitated the example of Lezvis, XI. by bringing 
the great lords to the blocfc. 

Lezvis was fo far from difcovering any deep concern at his 
minifter’s death, that he immediately releafed all the prifon- 
ers and exiles that hadfuffered by his order, or upon his ac¬ 
count; and declared, that, from thenceforth, he would be 

Vol. IX. his °wn mafter. In the beginning of the enfuing year, the 
p 7 ’-. ’ count de Guebriant beat the imperialifts at Kmpen\ but 
* // " Flallier was obliged to raife the fiege of la Motie , in Lor rain; 

and prince Fbotnas , of Savoy , haying compromifed matters 
with the French court, reduced Nice, Verue , and Tortona. On 
the fide of Spain , the marfhal de la Mothe-Houdincourt de¬ 
feated the Spqnifn general Leganez. > 

Though Lezvis was now emancipated, to his great joy, 
from the tutelage of Richelieu , yet he continued to govern 
by his maxims with a very fmall relaxation. His brother, 
the duke of Orleans , lay under fevere incapacities, on ac¬ 
count of the fhare he had had in the confpiracy of Cinque- 
Mars i and it was even with difficulty that he obtained leave 
to return to court, where he was defpifed and disregarded, 
though Lezvis , at that very time, was fenfible that he had but 
a few weeks to live. The day after Richelieu died, his 
friend, cardinal Mazarine , took his feat at the council- 
board ; and, though he concealed it, he became Richelieu s 
fucceflbr in the adminiftration. 

The marfhal de la Mothe-Houdincourt continued to be 
be fuccefsful in Roufillon againft the Spaniards ; and Hal- 
l\cr , who, notwithftanding his great merits, during Riche- 

bicu’s adminiftration, never could obtain himfelf a baton, be r 
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caufe he had once hefitated to obey his will, was made 
marshal of France. 

By this time, Lewis found his health to be paft recovery ; 
but he faced death with the greateft intrepidity and compo- 
fure. Full of Richelieu* s maxims, he had employed Chau - 
v igni, whom he difliked during that cardinal’s life-time; 
and Mazarine introduced le Lellier to be fecretary of ftate, 
becaufe he was acquainted with the affairs of Italy. In pro¬ 
portion as the health of Lewis decreafed, the difficulties of 
the government grew ; for, tho’ he thought his queen was 
much more tolerable than his brother, yet he was puzzled 
bow to fettle the regency. His confefl’or, father Sirmond , 
advifed him to affociate both ; for which he was difcharged 
the court. Chauvigni now poflefTed fuch a fhare of the 
king’s confidence, that he determined him to leave the 
queen foie regent and tutorefs of his children ; but he de¬ 
clared the duke of Orleans head of the council and lieute¬ 
nant-general of the kingdom. The prince of Conde was to 
fupply his place, if abfent; and, when neither was prefent, 
cardinal Mazarine. Thofe, and many other particulars of 
the king’s will being duly engroffed, were confirmed by the 
parliament ; and Lezuis , before his death, authorized the 
validity of his brother’s marriage with Margaret of Lorrain. 

By the fame will, cardinal Mazarine was left, in a manner, 
fupeiintcndant of all ecclefiaftical affairs; but the queen 
could nominate to every office of power and truft, excepting 
that of fecretary of ftate, which was to be filled up by ad¬ 
vice of the council. The duke of Anguien, the eldeft fon of 
the prince of Conde, though not above twenty-one years of 
age, difeovered fo furprizing a genius for military affairs, 
that Lewis placed him at the head of the army; but Hallier y 
now called the marfhal /’ Hopital, was to aft under him. 

Nothing now remained for Lewis but to die; which he and of 
did, with moft amazing firmnefs, on the fourteenth of May, Lewis* 
1643, in the forty-fecond year of his age and thirty-third 
year of his reign ; a reign that may rather be called that of 
Richelieu than Lewis. When we fay he poffeffed courage, 
we can add little to his character, unlefs we admit his doci¬ 
lity under Richelieu to be a virtue. He obtained the furname 
of the Juft by the fuffrage of his people ; which is a ftrong 
prefumption that he was, by nature, equitable; but no 
prince ever reigned more uncomfortably than he did, for 
his inclinations and politics were ever at variance. 
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